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ONE OR TWO LEONTII, LEGAL SCHOLARS IN BEIRUT? 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HiSTORY OF ByzANTINE LeGAL, ScIENCE 

By Adolf Berger 

The Justinianean Constitution Tanta by which the great codifier pro- 
mulgated the Digest (December 16 , 533 ) mentions in its ch. 9 , in Connection 
with Anatolius,^ one of the Digest Compilers, the names of two other Byzan- 
tine jurists, Leontius and Eudoxius, who did not participate in the Com¬ 
pilation of the Digest. The Greek Version of that Constitution, Dedoken, 
names further two juridical celebrities, Patricius and Leontius, who also 
had nothing to do mth the composition of the Digest. The different 
wording of those merely historical reminiscences has caused some doubts 
with regard to the Jurist called Leontius, all the more since the Greek text 
presenting two Leontii is not fully preserved. It is therefore worthwhile 
clarifying this obscure point in the history of the Byzantine legal Science,— 
a point which may seem at first glance to be of minor importance. How- 
ever, since our knowledge of the Byzantine jurists is rather limited, even a 
modest contribution should be welcome, especially if it affords the oppor- 
tunity of revealing and correcting various misunderstandings and blunders 
conceming not only this particular question but also some details of a 
general nature. 

1 . The purpose of the following remarks is the examination of the ques¬ 
tion whether the two passages quoted verbatim below concem one or two 
Byzantine jurists by the name of Leontius. The question has so far not 
been studied monographically. Occasional remarks are contradictory, 
and what an author who dealt extensively with the Law school of Beirut 
said about the Leontius problem breaks down under a more critical ap- 
proach to the sources. 

^ According to Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Ztschr. f. Rechtsgesch. X (1872), 60; 
Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stift.y Rom. Abt.^ VI(1885)p. 282, VIII (1887), 70; Gesch. des 
griech.-röm. Rechts^ (1892), 8—^folloued by P. Krueger, Gesch. der Quellen^ (1912), 
431; B. Kuebler, Gesch. d. roem. Rechts (1925), 438; P. de Francisci, Storia del 
dir. rom. III (1940), 318 n. 6—this Anatolius, professor at the Law School in Beirut, 
was not identical with the commentator to Justinian’s Code, Anatolius, as had been 
generally supposed before, cf. Mortreuil, du droit hy zantin ^ I (1843), 283; C. G. E. 

Heimbach, Basilica VI (1870), 13, 62, 69; Hartmann, Pauly-Wissowa RE., I, 2073, 
nr. 10.—Zachariae’s argument that the Code commentator was professor in Con- 
stantinople, and not in Beirut, based on the frequent use of the word kurav^a (= here) 
in his commentary to indicate Constantinople, is not convincing. Cf. C. Ferrini, 
Opere, I (1929, written 1883), p. 241ff. It should not be forgotten that the professor 
from Beirut lived at least three years in Constantinople during his collaboration in 
the Compilation of the Digest. 
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The two texts are: 

a. Const. Tanta 9 : . vir (sc. Anatolius) ab antiqua stirpe legitima 

procedens, cum et pater eius Leontius et avus Eudoxius optimam sui 
memoriam in legibus reliquerunt.” 

The Greek Version of this passage contains a good deal of new details. 
Its author was evidently better informed than the author of the Latin 
Constitution, since he says much morewith reference to the same Anatolius. 

b. Const. Dedoken 9 :. . . dvi7p (sc. Anatolius) k rpLyovias r[)7]s Trapd 

ro3V v6fxo}v öt5a(r[KaXtas Karaß]aivo:v (ävcupepei yovv^ [ejis Aeovndv r€ 
Kat Evdo^iov, dj/ßpas errl vopois juerd IlarpiKtov, t6v t^s €vk\7}ovs ßvrjßTfs Kuatcrtoptov 
Kai kvTuciivaopa Kai Aeovrioi^, tov waveiKprjf.iov dxd wrdpxwj/ <^Kal eVis.Mommsen> 
VTräroiV^ Kal iraTpuaoVy rdv adroG Tratöa, [diKat]tos'^ r€davfiacpi,kv[ovs) . . .].* 

While the Latin text precisely indicates the genealogy: the son (Ana¬ 
tolius), the father (Leontius), the grandfather (Eudoxius), the Greek text 
omits the patemity relation: it adds, however, a characteristic connotation 
Trapd ^olytiLv, This may be an expression of the author’s local patriotism 
who belonged perhaps to the Beirut members of the staff of the Compilers.® 
Moreover, and this is of greater importance, the Dedoken-text mentions 
two further jurists and their official career as well. 

It is well known that Tanta and Dedoken often profoundly diverge.^ 
With regard to the passage quoted above, however, it is to be observed 
that the supplementary phrase of Dedoken which follows the mention of 
Eudoxius is preserved also in Latin: once in the Tanta-text of a Digest 
manuscript designated as ® and the second time in the text of Tanta, 
as it runs in Justinian’s Code, ch. I, 17 , 2 , 9 : 

2 t6 ykyoi Witte, cf. Heimbach, Bas. VI, 10 n.33; yovtU Zachariae, Savigny- 
Ztschr., VIII, 70 n. 1; X (1889), 291. 

* Cf. Zachariae, Savigny-Ztschr VIII, 70, n.2. 

* Older editions did not fill in the gap and wrote simply cIjs. So also Heimbach, 
Bas. VI, 10, n.33. [5ucaf]w9 is, of course, not sure, all the more so since there is place 
only for four letters. I would suggest: [6jMo£]a)s. 

* Latin translations of the second part of the passage may be given here. Brenc- 
mann, followed by the brothers Kriegei and the Italian pocket-edition of the Digest; 
“viros in legibus post Patricium, gloriosae memoriae quaestorium et antecessorem, 
et Leontium, celebratissimum ex praefectum et ex consulem, et Patricium, filium 
eius, in admiratione habitos.” The translation of [Sueatjws is omitted. Cf. n.4. 

Translation by Mommsen: “qui viri in iurisprudentia post Patricium, clarae 
memoriae quaestorium et antecessorem, et Leontium, virum gloriosissimum ex 
praefecto praetorii [et] ex consule et Patricium {sic the major Digest edition, patri¬ 
cium ed. Mommsen-Krueger) filium eius iure celebrantur.’* 

® Cf. infra ch. X, 

^ For their chronological relation s. Ebrard, Savigny-Ztschr., XL (1919), 113ff. 

* lAbri Florentini scriptura secundaria ab ordinario correctore profecta, cf. Ed. 
ster. Dig. Mommsen-Krueger, p. 18 n.l; Schulz, Einführung in die Digesten, p. 3. 
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(sc. Leontius et Eudoxius) post Patricium inclutae recordationis quaestorium 
et antecessorem et Leontium virum gloriosissimum praefectorium (praefectorem F*) 
et consularem atque patricium filium eius optimam sui memoriam in legibus re- 
linquerunt.” 

The Greek text, examined without prejudice, does not admit of any 
other interpretation than that there were two Leontii one—let us call him 
here Leontius I—who is mentioned in both constitutions to point out 
Anatolius,’ descent from a famous family of jurists, namely as the son of a 
renowned father (Leontius I) and the grandson of a similarly renowned 
Jurist, Eudoxius,—the other, Leontius II, named only with his father 
Patricius,^^ another Byzantine celebrity. Neither Leontius I nor Leontius 
II had anything to do with the Compilation of the Digest. The juxtaposi- 
tion of Anatolius’ family of distinguished teachers on the one hand, and of 
Patricius and his son Leontius II on the other hand, gives the impression 
that the author wanted to confront the first group with another family of 
jurists, even a more famous one.^^ Thus, together with the representa- 
tives of the Law-school of Beirut, Dorotheus and Anatolius, actually still 
ahve, a series of other authorities in the field of legal science in the same 
town is enumerated. 

The result that two jurists appear by the same name, Leontius, is as 
such not suspicious at all. We have already seen that in the same section 
of the introductory constitutions to the Digest a third Leontius is named 
whose existence does not evoke any doubt.^^ We know that the name 
Leontius was one of the most frequent.^® Of another Leontius teaching 
law in Constantinople we leam from Cod. Th. VI 21 , 1 (a. 425 ) and a great 

® Qui disturbs the structure because of the foregoing cum et. It is superfluous, 
and correctly it does not appear in the Code. For the various retouchings made on 
this text see the Codex edition of the brothers Kriegel. Some of those corrections 
are merely senseless, as, for instance, instead of filium after patricium. 

Besides a third Leontius, named among the eleven advocates who collaborated 
in the Compilation. He appears in the following part of §9, not quoted above. 

See Kuebler, Pauly-Wissowa RE.^ VI, 927. 

“ See Berger, Art. Patrikios, Pauly-Wissowa RE. XVIII (delivered in 1938 and 
corrected 1939). 

fiera is used here not in the sense of temporal sequence, but in the meaning of “in 
Order of rank,*’ cf. Liddell-Scott s.v. under cl 3. Likewise post can have the same 
meaning, cf. for juridical sources Heumann-Seckel, Handlexikon zu den Quellen s.v. 
and, for instance, Big. XXVIII, 6, 34. Here it means that Patricius and Leontius II 
Were more appreciated than Eudoxius and Leontius I. At any rate, no consequences 
should be drawn from the passage to establish the chronological sequence of Patricius* 
and Eudoxius’ activity. Otherwise Collinet, Histoire de V Ecole de droit de Beyroutk 
(1925), p. 159. 

See supra n. 10, 

“See the articles Leontius in Pauly-Wissowa, RE. vol. XII and Suppl. VII,— 
f’or the Leontii in Vita Severi s. infra n. 57. 
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number of ecclesiastical personalities of high rank were called by the same 
name.^® Therefore it is not surprising that both Eudoxius and Patricias 
had a son named Leontius. It is surely not fortuitous that both Leontii 
are mentioned with their fathers’ names because this way misunderstand- 
ings were excluded. 

II. How was it possible, however that, in spite of the clear texts, efforts 
have been made to eliminate Leontius II? One of the reasons of the 
Identification of Leontius I with Leontius II was the fact that the latter is 
missing in Tanta as preserved in the best manuscript of the Digest. For 
some scholars this was decisive, although, as remarked earlier, one Ms. 
of the Digest and several Mss. of the Code are in perfect accord with 
Dedoken,^'^ and this is conscientiously noted in the stereotype edition by 
Mommsen-Krueger. But the most zealous defender of the identity of the 
two Leontii, Paul Collinet, overlooked it,*® misled by the use of the abbre- 
viation “Ä** in that edition in a double sense. With regard to the intro- 
ductory constitutions the letter S does not signify the so-called Vulgate 
Mss. of the Digest,*^ as in the case of the Digest itself, but the Mss. of 
Justinian’s Codex containing two of the introductory constitutions: Deo 
Auctore and Tanta (not Dedoken) in title I, 17 .^^ It was certainly not a 
fortunate idea of the Digest editors to use the same sign for two such differ¬ 
ent things, and it is quite comprehensible if it was not perceived. But, 
on the other hand, it is well known^* that the Vulgate Mss. do not contain 
the introductory constitutions at all.^^ 

This regrettable misunderstanding led Collinet to believe that the Con¬ 
tents of the Greek Version were nowhere confirmed, and consequently to 
some further erroneous conclusions, as we shall see later.^® 

Another reason which confused scholars was the use of the word patricius 
in our texts in two different meanings: once it is the name of the well- 

“ There were, for example, about the middle of the fifth Century three bishops 
bythis name. It has often been doubtful who wasmeant, cfr. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
XLIX, 769D, 477; LIII, 683 D; LIV, 1296 nr. 11. 

Cf. supra the text before n.9. 

Loc, ciUy p. 142. 

See the Signorum explicatio, printed before the text of the Digest; S ** secundi 
ordinis libri Digestorum. 

See ibid.j p. 8, n.l and for the const. Tanta, p. 13 n.l. 

Cf. P. Krueger, loc. cit., p. 430. 

** Therefore Mommsen and Krueger did not hesitate using here the sign “S” 
for a different purpose than in the notes to the very text of the Digest. The same sign 
had been used in the same sense by Mommsen in his major Digest edition, cf. vol. I, 
p. LXXXV with the following explanation: S = '*in const. Deo Auctore et Tanta 
quattuor Codicis Justiniani libri consentientes.” The use of S in the sense of the 
Vulgate Mss. was introduced, however, at first in the minor edition. 

** See infra the text after n. 32 and ch. III. 
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known pre-Justinian jurist, Patricius, the other time it is used as an 
honorary title applied to higher ofBcials to whom the 'patriciatus was 
granted.^^ In the latter meaning it is used in the introductory constitu- 
tions to the &rst edition of the Code, cf. const. Haec quae necessario 1 
(a. 528 ) and const. Summa 2 (a. 529 ) as well as in several Justinian Novels, 
in the title of their addressees, cf. Nov. 1, 2 , 8, 10 , etc. The confusion of 
the proper name with the honorific title is all the more intelligible since in 
some eaclier editions of the Digest the second mention of patricius w^as 
capitalized. 2 ® The same mistake, stränge to say, still appears in the 
Italian pocket-edition of the Digest ( 1908 ), both in Tanta^ 9 ^® and the Greek 
text of DedokeUy 9 , as well as in its Latin translation in the footnote. 
Mommsen, however, who in the major Digest edition (I, 1870 ) had still 
written UarpucLOP in the second mention, eliminated the capitalization 
in the later one-volume edition, apparently following a critical remark of 
Zachariae v. Lingenthal.^^ This faulty Capital P introduced a second jurist 
by the name of Patricius whose father would have been Leontius IIP 
This Patricius nr. 2 does not appear in any other source, and had been so 
far quite unknown until the inventive imagination of some editors created 
him. 2 ® It is, however, beyond any doubt that the second mention of 
patricius refers to the title. This is proved by the use of atque in the for- 
mula consularis atque patricius in the Latin Version of the passage in 
and Cod. Just. I, 17 , 2 , 9 and in the preface-constitutions to the Code, 
Haec quae necessario^ 1 (three times) and Summa, 2 as well. In the latter 
text, indeed, our Leontius II is called consularis atque patricius}^ The 
formula seems to be of official coinage. 

The erroneous identification of the two Leontii was also furthered by 
the awkward position of rdv avrov iralda. The sense of the whole passage 
would be much clearer if this apposition were put before Xeovnov or im- 
mediately after it, i.e., before röv iravevipruxov. But, as the three words 
stand now, clumsily affixed to a Word to which they do not belong and dis- 
connected from the word to which they belong, they were referred through 
iralda to the second 'iraTpiKiov instead—through avrov to the first xarpUtov 

« Cf. C. J. III, 24, 3pr.; X, 32, 64, 3; eod. 67,1; XII 3,1, 3. 

” Cf. for instance, the edition of the brothers Kriegei. 

** Completed according to F*; see supra ch. I. 

Savigny-Zeitschr.y VIII, 70.—Cf. H. Peters, “Die oströmischen Digestenkom- 
mentare,” Sitz.-Ber. der sächs. Gesellschaft der TVtss. Leipzig, LXV (1913), 69 n. 190. 

We find him already with Jacobus Hasaeus (1716), cf. Collinet, p. 6 and p. 146, 

1.—In vain warned Heimbach, Bas. VI, p. 10 n.33: “alioquin duo essent Patricii 
jurisconsulti quos si statuerimus, in difficultates vix explicandas incidimus.'*— 
In the Greek papyridifficulties arise, too, when it is not clear whether a name or a title 
IS meant. Cf. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyrusforschung, VI 646; Preisigke, Wörterbuch, 

m 8.VV. 

Cf. Berger, Art. Patrikios (supra, n. 12). 

We shall come back to this text later, ch. V. 
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and created thus a paternity which never existed. In this Interpretation 
it was overlooked that, if there had been in fact another Patricias, son. of 
Leontius II, he would have been characterized by some details on his 
Professional activitylike the otherjurists mentioned beforehand. At any 
rate, whatever the meaning of the second patricius mention may be, 
neither of the two Leontü does disappear. 

The fact that Collinet did not take Cod. Just. I, 17 , 2,9 into account at 
all,^* led him to go astray and draw conclusions which sometimes may 
seem inconceivable. He feil, for instance, into the stränge idea that the 
clause conceming Leontius II in Dedoken, was a gloss or even an interpola- 
tion because—we quote literally—“le texte grec et d’apr^s lui le texte de 
F2 8^2 sont inadmissibles en ce qui concerne le detail sur Leontius. Prise 
ä la lettre ces versions arrivent k cette absurdit^: Leontius 4 tait fils de 
Patricias’^ (p. 143 ). But the “absurdity” does not exist at all when we 
admit of the existence of two Leontü, one the son of Eudoxius, the other of 
Patricius. And, in fact, it did not embarrass either Witte,C. G. E. 
Heimbach,^^ Huschke^® among the earlier romanists or Peters^® among the 
modern ones. Peters was, however, misunderstood by Kuebler,^^ who 
cited him incorrectly among those scholars who denied the existence of a 
second Leontius.^® Both Collinet^® and Kuebler refer wrongly to P. De 
Francisci^ who, in his dissertation Vita e Studi a Berito did not even touch 
the question: one or two Leontü? The Italian scholar noted only—as for 
the rest quite incorrectly, too—that the so-called Vita Severi^^ cleared up 
the doubts existing about the relationship between Eudoxius and Leontius 
on the one hand, and between Leontius and Anatolius on the other hand,— 
doubts which arose from the “uncertainty of the reading of Tanta, 9 ''. 
All these assertions are wrong^^ because the genealogy Eudoxius-Leontius 
I-Anatolius is established in Tanta with ideal certainty. Controversial is 
only the question whether there was another Leontius (II), and for the 

This text is not even mentioned in the whole book. 

** In the sense of the Vulgate Mss., cf. supra n. 19. 

M Krit. Jahrhuecher f. deutsche Rechtswissenschaft I (1837), pp. 13ff. Witte gives a 
colorful picture of the difficulties caused by the bad state of preservation of the 
Dedoken Ms. He commits, however, the mistake of identifying Leontius II with the 
advocate Leontius (p. 15). See supra n. 10. 

Bas. loc. cit., supra n. 4. 

M Jurispr. anteiustinianea II, 2®, ed. by Kuebler, p, 516, unjustly blamed by 
Kuebler, ihid.^ n. 1. 

** Loc. cit.f 69. 

Loc. cit.f suprOf n. 34. 

** To those belongs also Mortreuil, loc, cit., I, 283 n.a. 

« P. 147, n. 2. 

« (Rome, 1912), p. 11. 

See below ch. IV. 

** As well as De Francisci^s reference to Heimbach Bas. VI, 10. See supra n. 33. 
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Solution of this problem De Francisci did not draw any argument from the 
Vita Severi, as we shall do later. 

In Order to complete the unpleasant picture of all the misunderstandings 
provoked by the Dedoken-text it is to be noted that a grievous lapsus occurs 
in all editions of Paul Krueger's excellent History of the sources of Roman 
Law,^ where we read of a Leontius, son of Patricius, and father of . . . 
Anatolius (!), although the most certain element among those various 
relationships is that Leontius I, the father of Anatolius, was the son of 
Eudoxius. 

It is really astonishing how many misapprehensions the Tanta and 
Dedoken-texts caused, texts which I would not hesitate calling simple and 
harmless. 

III. Collinet^s view that the mention of Leontius II together -with all 
attributes (i.e., the words Kat AebvrtoVf röv Travevipruxov as far as rov avrov 
iralda) may be a gloss, is untenable. It cannot be, however, simply rejected 
without any criticism, since it poses a problem of principal importance. 
Collinet asserts that the last words rov avrov iraUa let us discover where 
the gloss should be exactly attached: “it refers to the name of Eudoxius 
whose son was Leontius” (p. 143 ). The firmness of this conclusion not- 
withstanding, the matter is, however, not so simple as Collinet presents it. 
First of all, the words röv avrov waUa do not fit the structure of the passage 
where Leontius I is mentioned: they cannot be attached either to the first 
Acdvnov or to 'Ev 86 ^lov because in that phrase where the fathers and not 
the Sons are mentioned, the Insertion of the three words would produce 
an untruth. I do not see in any case how they could enter into the phrase 
iivcupkpeL eis kebvrLov. At the best, rbv avrov warepa might be said there, after 
Ae6vrtx)v. There is, however, another difficulty: the Dedoken-text did not 
establish the degree of relationship of the three members of the Anatolius 
family. It is only the Tanta-text which by the words pater and avus 
defines it. Collinet did not even try to adjust the three words to the 
foregoing construction, since in this case the incompatibility of the respec- 
tive passages could not have escaped to him. The asserted “attache 
exacte” of the alleged gloss is mere fantasy. 

Another question arises in this Connection: who could have been the 
author of this gloss who smuggled into the text that “absurdity”, as Collinet 
qualified it? Or rather this untruth, as he should have called it. Who 
wrote this obvious inaccuracy about the descent of a jurist, Contemporary 
or shortly anterior to Justinian, and dared to let the Emperor publish it? 
I do not believe that Justinian would have tolerated such an incompetent 
aniong his collaborators. But there is something more: if anybody does 

Geschichte der Quellen^ Ist ed, 1888, p. 319, n. 2; French ed. by Brissaud (1894), 
p. 426 n. 3; second German edition, 1912, p. 361 n. 2. 
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not trust the Dedoken passage, because it is missing in Tanta, he must sus- 
pect the genuineness of the whole and not only of a part of it, as Collinet 
does. Either all is spurious—gloss or Interpolation, according to Colli- 
net^s view—or nothing. Collinet, however, chngs to the genuineness of 
that part of the Dedoken passage which deals with Patricius, although it 
does not appear in the TanUi, He does it with the stränge argumentation 
that otherwise the text would be insignificant, being without any indica- 
tion about the time “oü ces hommes ont brill6 dans la culture du droit.” 
This argument is devoid of any foundation, inasmuch as Tanta mentions 
all those jurists, Leontius I and Eudoxius as well as Patricius and Leontius 
II, simply by name only, without any chronological Suggestion. It is 
likewise impossible to follow Collinet in his further assertion that the 
Patricius passage has—contrary to the part referring to Leontius II—all 
guaranties of authenticity, both grammatically as located at the correct 
place, and logically as attracted by the remembrance of the Beirut school. 
But there is actually no mention of Beirut in Connection with Patricius, 
and what is more important, the grammatical construction and the logical 
one as well refer in the same measure both to Patricius and Leontius II 
(juerd TlarpUiov . . , »cat AeovTiov), 

The source of this so-called “gloss” in the Greek text should be according 
to Collinet, the const. Summa, 2 where a certain Leontius “vir sublimissi- 
mus,^"* expraefecto praetorio consularis atque patricius” is specified.^® 
Collinet does not explain either the fundamental technical question how and 
when this “gloss” (or Interpolation) crept into the text of Dedoken and 
how its unfortunate author feil into the idea of taking a passage from an 
introductory Constitution to the first Code in order to complete solely the 
Greek Constitution promulgating the Digest. We generally suppose that a 
gloss is attached to the sense or to a Word of the glossed text. Therefore, 
if the insertion of a gloss describing Leontius’ career has to be conjectured, 
there should have been already a mention of one or two Leontii in the 
original text. If, however, there was one Leontius only, whom Collinet 
so tenaciously defends, we must ask ourselves why the glossator did not 
attach the “gloss” to the first mention of Leontius (that before Eudoxius) 
and why, instead, he did introduce another Leontius to make him—through 
the addition of rbv avrov TralSa—a son of Patricius, as Collinet understands 
the text. Thus the idea of a “gloss” borrowed from the const. Summa 
appears not only originally unlikely and entangled in a net of contradic- 
tions, but it creates new difEculties resulting from a superficial Inter¬ 
pretation. 

** Not gloriosissimusy as Collinet, p. 146 quotes. Sublimissimus is not adequate to 

iravebfprjßoi. 

46 Why not the const. Haec quae necessario c. 1 (see infra ch. V), which says the 
same about this Leontius? 
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Is it still necessary, after the foregoing remarks shomng the failure of 
Collinet^s gloss-conception, to utter more words about the more unlikely 
hypothesis of an Interpolation? The constitutions which inaugurated the 
Digest were doubtlessly written by one of the Emperor’s collaborators 
and approved by him before their publication. With regard to such 
parts as sect. 9 , where the Compilers were eulogized, the Statements had to 
be perfectly exact since they called for Justinian’s particular attention. 
It is therefore unthinkable that a draft of the Constitution De confirmatione 
Digestorum, inaccurate as to the personal data on the Emperor’s dosest 
collaborators, should have been presented to him for approval. Collinet 
was the first to speak of an interpolation in an introductory Constitution in 
general, and in the Tanta in particular. Nowhere, however, did he try to 
explain how he conjectured the origin and the sense of such an interpola¬ 
tion, which is completely incompatible with the notion and nature of 
interpolations as generally understood. An interpolation presupposes two 
editions of the same text; first, the earlier, original one, and then, the inter- 
polated Version. Now, the const. Dedoken was edited only once, and was 
even not repeated in Justinian’s Code, where its place was by the side of 
I, 17 , 2 . It cannot be seen in what stage a new phrase could be inter- 
polated, since the text was published only once, immediately after having 
been approved by the Emperor. An interpolation, in the real sense of the 
Word, is simply unthinkable in one of the constitutions which introduced 
the single parts of Justinian’s codification. CollineCs stränge idea, pre¬ 
sented without any trace of evidence, so to say en passant and seemingly 
with unconsciousness of its significance for the doctrine of interpolations, 
has remained so far isolated, or, what is more likely, quite unnoticed. 

Incidentally we wish to stress, however, that on earlier Justinian cpnsti- 
tutions promulgated before 534 , interpolations could be made by the Com¬ 
pilers on the occasion of the insertion of those constitutions into the second 
edition of the Code. Such interpolations have so far been supposed,^® 
with more or less evidence. Consequently, intentional alterations of the 
Tanta~texi published December 16 , 533 , could be performed on the same 
occasion in C. J. I, 17 , 2 , as the very characteristical example of Tanta^ 
22 shows.*^ Therefore it cannot be a priori excluded that the mentions of 
Patricius and Leontius II in C. J. I, 17 , 2, 9 , corresponding to the wider 
text of the Dedoken, were inserted into the original text of Tanta. If, 
however, the Compilers of the second Code factually enlarged the text in 
question to make it conformable to Dedoken, this might be further evidence 
of the trustworthiness of the Greek text. 

** Cfr. Albertario, Studi di dir. romano V (1937), 347ff. and 357ff. (not alwaya 
convincing) and others quoted by Albertario, p. 347 n. 2. 

Where instead of “dispositum est et in Latina constitutione et in Graeca quam 
rel. - the Compilers of the Code wrote “dispositum est in constitutione quam rel.*' 
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Since not one argument by Collinet, the most zealous defender of the 
thesis that there existed only one Leontius, has proved convincing, the 
attempt at fusing two Leontii into one person must be considered as a 
failure. Thus, the only possible solution is: there were two Leontii, as 
witnessed by Dedoken and the Latin text mentioned before.^® 

This result imposes the duty of examining all existing mentions of any 
Jurist Leontius belonging to the Justinian epoch or time shortly preceding 
in Order to establish as far as possible whether they refer to Leontius I or IL 

IV. First of all, we have to consider the so~called Vita Severij the biog- 
raphy of Severus, the monophysite bishop and patriarch of Antiochia 
from 512 to 518 .^^ Its author is Zacharias Scholasticus, bishop of Mitylene 
about 536 (died before 553 ).^^ Zacharias came to Beirut one year later 
than Severus and met there the future patriarch in the Law-School in the 
dass of Professor “Leontius, son of Eudoxius.” According to the trans- 
lation by Kugener®^ the report of Zacharias runs as follows: 

J^entrai dans T^cole (<rxoM) de Leontius, fils d* Eudoxius, qui enseignait alors le 
droit (v6fjLoi) et qui jouissait d^ une grande r^putation aupr^s de tous ceux qui s*in- 
t^ressaient aux lois.®* Je trouvai Tadmirable S^v^re aesis avec beaucoup d’autres 
aupr^s de ce maltre” pour dcouter les le^ons sur les lois. 

The text is of high importance to our problem:^ contrary to the custom 
observed in the whole work, it is only at this place that Zacharias named a 
person together with the name of his father.®® The reason is obvious; 
it could be only to indicate which Leontius was Severus’ teacher. And if 
Zacharias feit obliged to do so, it is further proof that there were at that 
time, at least, two Leontii, both renowned teachers of law, and, perhaps, 
Professors at the Beirut Law School.^® The frequency of the name Leontius 

Cf. supra ch. I.—Even the idea of three Leontii was suggested, see infra ch. V. 

He is known from legal sources, too, cf. Nov. Just. XLII, 1.2. 

The work was written after 512 since the biography arrived only to Severus’ 
Patriarchate. The Greek original is lost, only a Syriac version is preserved. It was 
first edited by Spanuth, Zacharias Rhetor, Programm des Gymnasiums in Kiel, 1893, 
then by Kugener Patrologia Orient. II, 1 (1903) with ä French translation which is 
considered as a better one than that of Nau, Revue de VOrient Chrhtien IV, 343ff., 
543 ff., V, 74ff., 293ff. (1899-1900). As to the passage concerning Leontius cf. Lenel, 
Gesch. des röm. Rechts, in Holtzendorff-Köhler’s Enzykl. der Rechtswiss., 1,386 n. 3;De 
Francisci, p. 11, Peters, p. 61f.; Kuebler, Gesch., p. 425; P. Huvelin, ^^Legon inaugurale 
de VEcole frangaise de droit de Beyrouth,*^ Milanges ä la mhmoire de P. Huvelin (1938), 
p. 5. 

«P. 47. 

Nau, loc. cit., IV, 557: “qui s’occupait du droit.” Huvelin, loc. cit.: “les 6tu- 
diants,” 

5® Huvelin, loc. cit.: “assis k ces pieds dans rauditoire.” 

** Otherwise Collinet, p. 147; De Francisci, loc. cit. 

Sometimes he mentions only the place from which a person originated, 

For this point see infra, ch. V, 
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alone could not be the reason of this exceptional distinction.®^ There 
lÄust have been two jurists by the same name, if Zacharias deemed it 
neeessary to add the father’s name. Zacharias did nothing eise than we 
do by noting the first name of an author when there are two or more by 
the same family name. 

V. Now, what about Leontius, the collaborator in the first Code edition, 
mentioned in Haec quae necessariOj 1 (February 13, 528) and Swmma, 2 
(April 7, 529)?®* If this “vir sublimissimus, magister militum,®® ex prae- 
fecto praetorio cotisularis atque patricius” is to be identified with one of 
the two Leontii—and there is no reason, why he should not—it is only 
Leontius II, Patricius’ son, who could be the Compiler of the Code since he 
appears with the same honorific titles as in Dedoken, 9. Peters’®® objection 
that he would have been in 529 too old, is not justified. He did not take 
part in the Compilation of the Codex repetitae proelectionis as witnessed by 
the const. Cordi (December 534).®^ Itis therefore probable—but not cer- 
tain—that he died after April 529 and before December 534, although 
in Dedoken he is not mentioned as dead.®^ But he appears there beside 
three jurists, all of them no longer alive, and is included together with them 
by the same verb {redavfjiaafjikvovs, reliquerunt in the Latin text). If we 
assume that at the time of Zacharias’ arrival in Beirut (a. 488) Leontius II 
was a younger Contemporary of Leontius I, actually more celebrated as a 
law teacher, and further that he was at that time 26 to 30 years old,®^ 
he was then between 66 and 70 when he participated in the work on the 
first Code. These stages of life, however, are not available with regard to 
Leontius I. When Zacharias was at Beirut, Leontius I could not be as 
young as we supposed with respect to Leontius II, because—as we learn 

”We meet several Leontii—besides the law teacher—in Zacharias’ treatise: (a) 
a Leontius, withoutanydistinction (s. Kugener,p. 40); (b) a Student of laws, Leontius 
(Kugener, p. 66,—^Nau, IV, 566 calls him Leontes). He is called magister (jiaylarpos) 
of the students. For this expression s. Collinet, p. 100 s. 310, who explains it as 
“chairman of the students’ association,” which, of course, is not certain. (c) a 
rapußoväpioi of the paprifpiov of the martyr Leontius (Kugener, p. 81; Nau, V, 77). 

Cf. supra ch. III. 

” This title is missing in Summa loc. cit. 

«®P. 69, n. 190. 

Cf. Huschke, Jurispr. anteiust., II®, 516. 

Gloriosissimus in F* and C. J. 117, 2, 9 is a translation of iraufhfpvßos; it does not 
contribute to the elucidation'of this point. 

** He could even be teacher at the Law-School since there were teachers in the 
twenties, cf. Collinet, p. 199. It should be stressed that Zacharias’ report does not 
abaolutely lead to the conclusion that Leontius II was a renowned teacher simul- 
taneoußly with Leontius I. Zacharias wrote his booklet much later (cf. supra n. 
50) and even if Leontius II had become a legal authority of Beirut later than 487, 
Zacharias' remark would be quite reasonable indicating precisely which of the two 
distinguished, although not Contemporary, jurists was Severus’ teacher.' 
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from Zacharias—he enjoyed already a high esteem in juridical circles and 
had plenty of pupils, and with. a young man of 26 years this is rather un- 
likely. If \ve increase his age by aboiit ten years at the time when the 
future bishop Severus was his pupil, he would be at the Compilation of the 
first Code an old man of about eighty. All these are minimum assumptions 
as to his age and it is by no means impossible that he was at the time of 
Severus^ scholarship much older. Moreover, the way in which he is men- 
tioned in Tanta as belonging to an antiqua stirps legitima is very character- 
istic as well as the locution memoriam reliquerunt. A person who died a 
year or two before would not be designated by such expressions. Therefore 
it may be supposed that Leontius I died some decades before, perhaps about 
500, so that at the time, when he was Severus’ teacher, he was a man of 
mature age. 

There remains still another solution proposed by Peters;®^ the collaborator 
in the first Code would have been a third Leontius! But the identical 
official career of Leontius II with that of the Code Compiler makes this 
hypothesis untenable. It would have been, indeed, a devilish play of 
fortuity, if there had been two Contemporary famous jurists by the same 
name and with an identical ofEcial career. 

VL The dates presumed before for the stages of life of Leontius II, the 
son of Patricius, permit in certain limits®^^ the establishment of those of his 
father which are all but certain.®® As Patricius is called by Thalelaeus, 
the well-known commentator to Justinian’s Code, naKapirris^^ and as this 
expression is used to refer to persons who died not long before, it may be 
assumed that Thalelaeus had Patricius in personal reminiscence. Thus 
we arrive at the following approximative dates of Patricius’ life: born about 
430, died about 500. His literary activity is to be put into the second half 
of the fifth Century,®^ 

VII. The ofBcial Leontius mentioned by Lydus De mag., 3, 17: Aeovriov 
riiv kirapxorrjTa öikirovros, ävSpös vojutKtorarou is, of course, Leontius II, ac- 
tually (a. 503 or some years later®®) about 40 years old. The attribute 

Loc. cit. supra, n. 60. 

Reservation, however, must be made with regard to the remark made supra, 

n. 63. 

See Berger, Art. Patrikios (supra n. 12). The results of the precedent observa- 
tions had not yet been taken into consideration in that article. 

«6 Sch. ad Bas. XLV, 1, 56 (= C. J. VI, 62, 3. Hb. IV, 502). 

Collinet, p. 161 puts the beginning of Patricius' activity as a teacher in the year 
420. Contra Berger, Art. Patrikios {supra n. 12). 

•« Collinet, p. 151 refers the text to Leontius I.—Against the date 503 Cuq,Comptes. 
Rendus de V Acad. des Inscr., 1921, p. 76, with reference to his remarks in Bart. Bor- 
ghesi, Oeuvres compUies X (1897), 378, as at that time Constantinus was praefectus 
praeiorio Orientis. Cf., however, Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Anecdota, p. 273, nn. 135 
and 148. 
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vojutKtoraros may refer as well to a Jurist as to a law teacher. This leads to 
the question whether Leontius II was also professor at Beirut, It is 
striking that Patricius is expressly called ävrLK7}vao)p (= antecessor = 
Professor), while with Leontius this indication is missing.®^ But, neverthe- 
less, it seems more likely that he was a law teacher, for his name is cited 
together with other Beirut professors, and the distinction given by Zacha¬ 
rias Scholasticus to Leontius P® alludes rather to another teaching authority 
of Beirut.^^ Leontius’activity as a teacher might have been, however, of a 
short duration because of his wide official duties, both civilian and mili- 
tary. Evidently for this reason the author of Dedoken did not call him 
“professor.” 

VIII. The addressee of C. J. VII, 39, 6: Imperator Anastasius Leontio 
pp.” is doubtlessly Leontius 11. This Constitution must have been written 
in the second half of Anastasius’ reign’^^ i.e., after 500, since the foregoing 
Constitution (VII, 39, 5) is to be assigned to that year, cf. C. J. II, 7, 21 
and II, 4, 43. The date corresponds perfectly with the dates assumed 
above with regard to Leontius II. 

IX. With none of our two Leontii can be identified Leontius mentioned 
in Sch. 173 to Bas. XVIII, 5, 42 (= Dig. XV, 1, 42. Zach. Suppl. Bas. I 
227). This is the only citation of a Leontius in the Basilica. He appears 
there^^ not as a scholar expressing his opinion, but as a Student who asks 
for explanation; AtovTtos ^ptbr(a). We have here an example of those 
“questions” {kposrrjaeLs) which are very frequent in Stephanus’ commentary 
to the Digest.Provided that the reading is correct,^® a connexion with 
either of the two Leontii is beyond consideration simply because neither of 
them could have been a disciple of Stephanus, Justinian’s Contemporary, 
whose activity feil into the middle of the sixth Century. But to CollineP® 
this is no obstacle to an Identification of Eudoxius’ son, the Beirut Pro¬ 
fessor in 487, with Stephanus’ pupil. From the harmless question of 
this unknown Leontius Collinet concludes that he might have written a 
commentary to the twelfth book of Ulpian’s Lihri ad edictum^’^ as if any 

That Leontius II is not called professor in Const. Haec quae necessario is less 
striking, since the Compilers of the first Code were—except Theophilus, professor in 
Constantinople—high governmental officials. 

Supra, ch. IV. 

Cf. supra n. 63 and infra ch. X. 

So correctly Cuq, as referred to by Collinet, p. 151, n. 9, where the Constitution 
is erroneously quoted. 

Collinet, p. 279 speaks of a “fagon tres bizarre.” The reason is not obvious. 

Cfr. Heimbach, Bas. VI, 50. 

See infrüj before n. 80. 

Pp. 153, 179. 

This conclusion is in contradiction with what Collinet p. 248 said about lpwTiJ«ts 
of the students and the answers of their teachers. 
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Student who asks bis teacher for an explanation would write later a book 
about the same topic. 

Collinet thought he could find an explanation for the circumstance that 
Leontius—of course, Leontius I, since he admits of one Leontius only— 
does not appear in the Basilica scholia. A literal quotation of his reason- 
ing may suffice: “Certaines scolies, celles de Theodore/® par exemple, (sic!) 
seraient des emprunts ä des scolies de Leontius. Cette derni^re hypo- 
th^se expliquerait la discr4tion de ces extraits sur lui-m^me et encore un 
point embarrassant, le titre de 6 ejuds dLdacKoXos appliqu4 ä Domninus dans 
un passage de Th^dore,^® dont Domninus n*a pas pu 4tre le mattre. Si 
la scolie venait vraiment de Leontius, c’est de Leontius que Domninus 
6tait le mattre” (!). There is no hint in the sources at all which would 
Support even in the slightest degree this “hypothesis.” 

The Leontius-scholium reminds us of two other scholia with a similar name 
of the questioning person where the answering teacher is also Stephanus: 
ad Bas. XXI 2, 24 (Heimb. 11,451) and XXIX, 1 62 (Heimb. III, 402), 
both with the formula; Aeovros eptori^ais. If the reading Atovrtos ^pa?T( ) 
in the scholium mentioned before is correct, which, of course, can be as- 
certained only by an examination of the Mss., it may be a mistake of the 
copyist who instead of A^ovros (genet.) wrote A€bvrvos (nomin.). ^Hpti>r 
may be an abbreviation for eptljr(7?(ns) as well.^®^ Thus we would have here 
a new hpcortiais of the same student of laws, and Stephanus^ pupil, Leon.®** 

X. An analysis of the differences between the Greek and Latin texts of the 
whole section 9 in both constitutions®^ suggests some further conclusions. 
On the one hand, the author of the Latin text apparently did not s 3 Tn- 
pathize with the Beirutians and their city. Contrary to his Greek col- 
league he avoided the historical reminiscences referring to two jurists of 
Beirut one of whom belonged to the older generation as a great celebrity, 
and the other, a famous teacher, did not collaborate in the Digest. We 
miss in the Latin text the flattering attributes of the Beirutian metropolis 
as “the city of the laws” (i^ röjv 7r6Xts),®2 “famous in song and story” 
(Äotötjuos),®® and “glorious” {irtpupayiii).^ And similarly the remark that 
Anatohus^ ancestors, Leontius I and Eudoxius, lived “with the Phoenicians,” 

78Why just Theodorus and not another Byzantine jurist? 

Sch. to Bas. XLVII, 1, 60; Heimb,, IV, 585. For this question see Mortreuil, 
loc. cit.f I, 262; Kuebler, Pauly-Wissowa, RE. V A, 1864. 

The ri instead of e is no hindrance, cf. Bas. III 402 n.g.; Zachariae, Suppl. Bas.j 
p. 167 n.g. 

Cf. Heimb-, J5as. VI, 50: Berger, Pauly-Wissowa, RE. XII, 1962 nr. 6. 

Conßidered by Ebrard, loc. cit., n. 7, supra, pp. 123, 131, 135. 

** And yet, on another occasion, Beirut is called legum nutrix^ c. Omnem 7. 

** Cf. Liddell-Scott s.v.: a favorite epithet of Athens. 

** For other epithets given to Beirut ^ee Collinet, pp. 35 f., 51, 54. 
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Of all historical reminiscences connected with Beirut were left only the 
names of these two jurists,because their Suppression would have been an 
obvious affront to the colleague Anatolius. On the other hand, the author 
of the Tanta set forth Tribonian who at the end of sect. 9 appears once 
more as the vir excelsus^ although the beginning of the text was wholly 
dedicated to his eulogy. In the Greek text, instead, the whole Committee 
of the Compilers appears as Kal ao<fol avdpts, while the Latin text calls 

them simply omnes.^^ Are these variations merely casual or were they 
intended by the different writers of the two constitutions? The latter 
iiypothesis seems more likely to me. The preference given to Beirut sug- 
gests that Dedoken was written by a professor from Beirut who belonged 
to the Digest Compilers (Dorotheus or Anatolius), while Tanta was com- 
posed by a legal authority of Constantinople named among the nearest 
collaborators of Tribonian (beside the professor Theophilus, two of them— 
Constantinus and Cratinus—were high governmental dignitaries) if not 
by Tribonian himself, which is most probable. 

For the Solution of the problem that so often has been discussed, which 
of the two texts was written first, the divergences mentioned do not give 
any direct evidence, but, in my opinion, they speak rather in favor of the 
temporal priority of the Greek Constitution.®® It would hardly be con- 
ceivable that the writer of the Greek Constitution had dared to make such 
striking additions in order to emphasize the centre of his activity and its 
legal authorities or to cancel a mention of Tribonian, thus gainsa 3 dng the 
official Latin text.®^ 

Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York. 

** Cf. const. Omnem 6, where beside Tribonian, vir ezcelsusy his collaborators are 
only . . . ceteri. 

** In this sense these observations could serve as an argument in favor of the theory 
of Ebrard who also arrived at the conclusion that the Greek text has been written 
before Tanta. 

Lectures delivered at the Ecole Libre (November-December, 1943). 



EARLY BYZANTINE TAX RECEIPTS FROM EGYPT 

By A. E. R. Boak 

The small group of tax receipts written on papyrus which ai-e presented 
here come from the archive of Aurelios Isidoros which contained the edict 
of Aristius Optatus introducing the new tax System of Diocletian into 
Egypt in 297 A.D.^ Isidoros, whose papers belong to the reigns of Dio¬ 
cletian, Constantine I, and their colleagues, was a substantial landholder of 
the village of Karanis in the Arsinoite name. Although illiterate, he ap- 
parently held in his turn all of the obligatory offices which feil to the lot of 
propertied villagers in this period. His activities in an ofEcial capacity 
have been illustrated by previously published documents from his archive, 
whereas the following texts reveal him and members of his circle as meeting 
some of their obligations as taxpayers both before and after the reforms of 
Diocletian. They consequently throw light not only upon the type of 
taxes imposed by the government of the Late Roman Empire upon the 
cultivators of Eg 3 q)tian land but also upon the method employed in the 
Collection thereof. For the most part they bear a dose relationship to the 
numerous Contemporary receipts, usually less complete, written on ostraka 
Coming from Karanis and published by L. Amundsen, H. C. Youtie and 
O. M. Fearl.2 

1 . Receipts for Payments of Wheat and ]Vine Taxes 
Cairo, Journal 

d^entr^y 57050 22 x 17 cm. 291-294 A.D. 

The items are arranged in two columns, of which the second parallels 
lines 1-7 of the first. In Col. I there is a considerable gap between lines 
12 and 13, and lines 13-19 are much longer than lines 1-12, The papyrus 
is well-preserved, but in places the writing is abraded, especially in Col. II, 
where its decipherment offers some difficulty. 

Col. I contains three receipts for commutation payments of the wheat 

' A. E. R. Boak, “Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” 6tudes de 
Papyrologie, II, 1933, 1-22. Other texts from the same archive have been published 
by the writer in Stüdes, III (1936), 1-45; V, 1939, 85-117; Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, LI (1940), 35-60; and in other Journals. 

* L. Amundsen, O. Mich. I, Nos. 1-699 (Humanistic Series, Vol. XXXIV; Greek 
Ostraka in the University of Michigan Collection, Pt. I) ;H. C. Youtie and 0. M. Pearl, 
O. Mich. II, Nos. 700-971 (Humanistic Series, Vol. XLVII, Papyri and Ostraka from 
Karanis, pp. 143-199). I wish to take this opportunity to express my Obligation to 
Professor Youtie for many helpful suggestions in the decipherment and Interpreta¬ 
tion of the documents edited in this article. 
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tax. The first (lines 1-7) issued on 20 Jan., 291 by Aurelios Maskoul- 
leinos, a gymnasiarch, records a payment of 800 drachmas for the year 
288/89 by Aurelios Isidoros. The second (lines 8-10), under the same 
date and issued by the same officer, lists a similar payment of 400 drachmas 
through one Pateieis. The third (lines 13-19) dated 21 Aug., 294, issued 
by Aurelios Philadelphos through a subordinate Melos, acknowledges the 
receipt of 400 drachmas from a certain Sarapion for the wheat tax of the 
preceding year. Col. II contains only one receipt (lines 20-26), which is 
partly illegible. This records a payment by Isidoros for Sarapion, son of 
Onnophris, of the \vine tax on 18 Nov., 294 A.D. 

Col. I 

^Tous f' Kai s' rOiv KvpUov 
AioKXTfTiavov Kal MaJt^tavoD Seßacrrw, 

Tvßt Ke'. SLeyp(a}pev) 'IctStopoy IlroXejuaiou 
i»7r(^p) TL/xrjs TTvpov yevi}{p.aTOs) erpus e' Kal 6' VTr{^p) 

5 {Attä} airopas KapavtSoy äpyvpiov 

öpaxjuay cb/craKoctay, yilvovTat) (Spaxpat) o)'. AiJp^Xtos 
MacKOuXXeTj^os yv{p.vri(riapxos) ce(r{rip.eicop.aL). 

Kai öia UareLeL VTr(ip) aTTOpäs e' (erovs) Kai S' (erouy) 

(öpaxpÄy) rerpaKoaia^j y(LyovraL) (Spaxp^O v'. Aup^Xtoy 
10 MaCKOuXXetvoy 7i^(pv7?(r[apxoy) ö'€(r(7?peitopat). AL'pi 7 (Xtoy) 'AOavacrcs 
öiä ßo7j(0ov) ^(T7j(/x€L0)(rapTjv) ras ßpaxp^y OKra- 

Koctay tby 7rp6Kt(Tat). 

^nd hand UTrartay rcov Kvptojv ?}pcbi/ Ktot^crravrtou Kat Ma^tptai^oD 

TO)v eTTt^avecrrarcov Katcrdpwv, erovs l' Kai erouy evarov rcov Kvp'iMv 
15 ifpCov ALOK\r}TLavov Kai Ma^tptavoD Seßacrrcov Kai erovs ß' rCov Kvpiwv 
ifpCsv Kwi^aravriov Kal Ma^tptavoO rcov eTL<t)ave(rrär(j3v Katcrdpo?*^, 

Mecopi? K7}'. 8Leyp{a\l/ev) XapaTicov 'Ovy(h<t)pecos rL{ß7js) irvpov rpv 6' (erovs) 
Kai rj' (erouy) 

to..*ty5ptov€t|.|aXXou (Spaxpdy) rerpaKocrtay, (Spaxpdy) v'. (Svd hand) 
Ai}(pr]\Los) 4>tXd5€X(poy 5t* epov 
MeXavos crecr(i7peta)pat). 


Col. II 

4th hand 20 ta' (erouy) Kai t' (erouy) Kat y' (erouy), 'ABvp Kß' 
5t^7p(ai/'ev) *I(ri5topoy 6j^6(paToy) Sapa- 
TTtcovos ’Ovvtix^pecoy 
OLVOV . [.]T[.]ty avvö) 

VTT^p. . (Spaxpdy) rpLaKoaias. 

25 Se . . . [A£jp]T 7 (Xtoy) IlaXX . . . 

5t’ epov *flpto(voy) dTrerfi^roD) (recr(7;p€ttopat). 
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Notes 

1. There are here, as often, redundant Symbols for trovs after the year numerals. 
The date is 20 January 291 A.D. 

4. erous«: very badly rubbed. The 5th and 4th year is 288-289 A.D. Arreare of 

two years in tax payments are by no means uncommon. 

5. lÄir6): unnecessary after vTr(ep), 

7. yvßtnjclapx'fi^)'• no other resolution of this abbreviation seems justifiable. 

8. Uartiei: dative for genitive. 

13-17. Here we have a double System of dating, by the consuls for 294 and by the 
current regnal year,—the lOth, 9th and 2nd = 293-294 A.D. Mesore 28 = 
April 21. 

17. Xapa7rlo>v ’Ovväxpp&j^s: cf. 11. 21-22 below. Here the Q looks almost like an A. 

18. w . . Udpiüvei{.\a\\ov: the letter preceding a has been obliterated by a heavy 

pen stroke. Up to the present, I can offer no acceptable reading for this 
passage. 

20. The date is 18 November 294 A.D. 

23. oXvov kt\. : the letters which follow otvov are so badly rubbed that no words can 

be read with certainty before aww' which may be either or Avvcuvixov. 

For similar payments of wine, see O. Mich 16 (290 A.D.) and O. Mich 802 
(296 A.D.). Unfortunately the formula employed here does not corre- 
spond to that in either of the Michigan ostraka, so that they do not suggest 
a restoration. 

24. questionable, and possibly followed by a year date. 

Translation 

The seventh and sixth years of our LfOrds Diocletian and Maximian, Augusti, 
Tybi 25. Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, has paid as the price of wheat of the harvest of 
the fifth and fourth year from the sowing of the village of Karanis, eight hundred 
drachmas, that is dr. 800. I, Aurelios Maskoulleinos, gymnasiarch, have attestedit. 

And through Pateieis for the sowing of the fifth and fourth year four hundred 
drachmas, that is dr. 400. I, Aurelios Maskoulleinos, gymnasiarch, have attested 
it. (2nd hand). I, Aurelios Athenasis, through Kepion, my assistant, attested the 
eight hundred drachmas as aforesaid. 

(3rd hand). In the consulship of our Lords Constantius and Maximian, the most 
noble Caesars, the tenth and ninth years of our Lords Diocletian and Maximian, 
Augusti, and the second year of our Lords Constantius and Maximian the most noble 
Caesars, Mesore 28. 

Sarapion, son of Onnophris, has paid as the price of wheat of the ninth and eighth 
year . . . four hundred drachmas, dr. 400. (4th hand). I, Aurelios Philadelphos, 
through me, Melas, have attested it. 

Col. II 

(5th hand). The eleventh and tenth and third year, Hathur 22. Isidoros, in the 
name of Sarapion, son of Onnophris, has paid for wine . . . three hundred drachmas 
. . . . I, Aurelios Pall-, through me, Horion, have attested it. 

2. A Receipt for the Payment of Wheat 

Cairo, Journal 

d'entr^e, 57048 24.4 x 16.5 cm. 306-07 A.D. 

The top of the papyrus is badly torn and several of the lines have suffered 
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from rubbing. The text is a receipt for the delivery at the village granary 
of Karanis of ten artabas of wheat by Onesimos Proklos through Isidoros, 
son of Ptolemaios, from the harvest of the current year, 306-307 A.D. 
Since there is no mention of the day on which the delivery was made, the 
receipt cannot be dated more precisely. The list of the grain collectors of 
the village which is placed at the head of the list indicates that they were 
the officials responsible for collecting the tax in question here. The Aurel- 
ios who attested the delivery was their agent and probably one of their 
number. 

. Kal *laL8o)pos *Hpa 

' Kal ^Avovttls Ma(rKOuXX€t[vou] käi $ [.]. ojvatppiLos) Kal na[.]. . 

Kal npLKOs Kal Sapayiwv Kal (rcToX6y(ot) KOJprjs 

Kapavi8os. tptrpr)[(r€]v kv 0ij((raup(S) virkp yevijfxaTOS avrov 

5 t€ (erous) Kai y (erouy) Kat a (erous) *Ovv[ri]qifxov np[to]KXou 5ta 'IctSajpou 
IlroXepatou 

virkp 6pto5tKr(tas) 'Kapa{vL8os) Kal .... oujuatSo? ttäju ju^rpoj 8rip.o(rlco 
irvpov 6.pTäßa^ [SjcKa, (irvpov äpräßas) i, Kat ras SeKrds. 

Aijp^Xt(os) Ao( ) (r€(rj7(ju€tcojuat). 


Notes 

3. TlpUos: for UplcKoSf cf. O. Mich I, 355, 4. Kai 1 x 1 x 0 X 6701 : one would expect xotvcoi'oi 
before 0 - 1 x 0 X 6704 . 

4. Written above this line over the words Qrj(<ravp^) Kdip-ijs irkp is a Word of some six 
letters ending in rjarjs. Mention of the village granary of Karanis occurs fre- 
quently in the Michigan ostraka, and it is probably to be identified with one of 
the granaries belonging to the later occupation levels on the site which were 
excavated by the University of Michigan expedition between 1924 and 1930. 

5. The 15th, 3rd and Ist year is that of the emperors Galerius and Severus, and the 
Caesars Maximinus and Constantine. 

5-6. ’Ow[q]ql{jiov np[ü>]KXou: for 'Ov7i<np.os üpäkXoj .... 

6 . . »ovpaiSos: apparently a place-name. 

7. xd? Bacras: the equivalent of rd /cad^oj^xa, the “receivable” or “customary\ 
charges added to wheat andother taxes to defray certain costs of handling, cf’ 
Preisigke, Wörterbuchj s. v. KadriKeiv and § 11. 


Translation 

. . , and Isidoros, son of Heras, and Anoupis, son of Maskoulleinos, and Ph-, 

son of-onaphris, and Pa-, and Priskos and Sarapion, son of- (?), 

and (their fellow) grain-collectors of the village of Karanis. 

Onesimos Proklos, through Isidoros, sonof Ptolemaios, has delivered at the village 
granary for the harvest of this fifteenth, third and first year for the boundary district 

of Karanis and-, all with the level public measure, ten artabas of wheat, that 

IS artabas 10 , and the customary charges. 

I, Aurelios Do-, have attested it. 
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3. Receipt for Pork 

Cairo, Journal 
d^entree, 57094 313 A.D. 

The writing has suffered considerably from abrasion and in some places 
the ink has disappeared completely. 

The document is a receipt for three deliveries of pork totalling 62J 
pounds. It was issued by thrce meat collectors (äiraLTrirat Kpctos) of Karanis 
and its district to Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, who made three deliveries 
as payment of the meat tax due from him for the year 311-312 A.D. The 
receipt itself is datcd 20 October 313 A.D. 

AvpTjXiOL AiocKOpos Ai.€[. . . Kai XlroXejuJatos TIpaKX[i 7 ]o(u) 

Kat Ao6Xoi^ a7reT(77rai) Kpecos Kosiprjs) 

Kap(avidos) Kal opt(o5t/£Ttas) ai)T(i7s) TcrtSojpoj ÜToXejLiaiou 
iraptXäßapev irapa croD VTep Kpecos rj' (erous) Kat s' (erous) Kat 5' (erous) 

5 Kpeas xof-pov Xt(Tpas) TpiäKovra {^piav) nal virkp . . . co. 
naX^jiito(vos) Xt(Tpas) ty' Kal €7rt KoXXü Xtrpts Seicaeyyea 
yi(vouTaL) rov (rvfx{TravTOs) Xi(Tpat) 

VTrarias tS)P SecTTrortov ifßcov KoivaTavTcvov Kal AtK[t]vj'[to]0 "Zeßaarcov tö ß\ 
^aS)(fi Kyi. 

Notes 

1 . [IlToXeMlaios 'HpaKX[i 7 ]o(v): a Ptolemaios, son of Herakleos(?), of Karanis, occurs in 
O. Mich. 1,631,5. 

4. The regnal years are those of Constantine I, Licinius, and Maximinus. 

5. The Word following birkp may be a personal name, possibly abbreviated, in which 
case the UaX^puipos) of 1. 6 would be a patronymic. 

6. M KoXXö-i a puzzling phrase. KoXX* may be either a personal or a place name. 

If a place name, it would designate where the delivery was made; if a personal 
name, the individual to whom the payment was to be credited, although the use 
of iwi in this sense would be unusual. 

Xtrpes SeKaeyy^a: Xtrptr for X/rpas. Although the letters following S cannot be read 
with certainty, this restoration is required by the total of 62i pounds in 1. 7. 

T ranslütion 

The Aurelioi, Dioskoros son of Di-, and Ptolemaios (?), son of Herakleos, 

and Eudaimon, son of Doulos, collectors of meat for the village of Karanis and its 
district, to Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, greeting. 

We have received from you for meat of the eighth, sixth, and fourth year, thirty 

and one-half pounds of pork, and on behalf of- (?), son of Palemon, thirteen 

pounds, and . . . nineteen pounds, making in all sixty-two and one-half pounds. 

In the second consulship of our Lords Constantine and Licinius, Phaophi 23. 

Reccipis Jor Transport Charges and for Meat 

Cairo, Journal 
d^enir^e, 57056 314 A.D. 

The papyrus bears two receipts, both of the year 314 A.D., but written 
in different hands, For convenience in reference, they have been desig- 
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nated (a) and (b) respectively. The recipient in both cases was the same, 
a woman named Aurelia Kyrillous, daughter of Kopres. 

(a) was issued on 21 August 314 by Aurelios Didymos and Aurelios 
Moros, son of Isidoros, both collectors of transport charges (a7reT7?rai 
vav\i»)v eiSCjv) for Karanis and its district. It acknowledged the receipt of 
600 drachmas in payment of these charges for the year of their ofEce, 312- 
313 A.D. 

(b) was issued 18 November of the same year by Aurelios Mistias and 
^Aurelios Papeeis, collectors of meat for Karanis and its district, acknowl- 

edging the receipt of eleven and one-quarter pounds of meat for the second 
indiction, that is, 313-14 A.D. 


(a) 

Aup^Xtot AiövfiO^ Kai Mcopos ’lcrtScbpou 

dTreTTjral i/aifXwy eiSojy Ka' {erovs) kcI)(ju7?s) 'Kap(avi8os) 

Kai öpLoSLKTias AvprfKLg. KvpiWovs 'Koirprj X€p(etv). 
ecrxapev TrapÄ croD ifirip vaUKoiv etScov 

5 vir^p Tov avTOv erovs, Ka’ (erovs), dpyvpLov 
öpaxßds e^aKooLas, yiivovrat) (Spaxjuai) %'• 
virarLas 'Vov(plov OvoXoaiavov Kai Herpoiviov 
'ATTTTtavoD rC)v XapTrporäroiv, Mecropi7 k^'. 

iß) 

2tld hand AbpijXiOL Mtcrrias Kal IlaTreets ap<f)6repoL äirerTjrai Kpkccs 

10 K(^piT]s ^apavi8os Kai optoStKrias AvpijXla KuptXXoDs KoTrpr} 

eax^P^^y Trapa aov virep ß' IvSlktLcjvos Kpeois \i(Tpas) i^ydeKa r^rap- 
Tov, \i{rpas) lad. VTrarias 'Vovipbov OuoXouo'tavoO Kai Xlerpcoviou 
*Ainnavov rwv Xapirporaroiv, *Advp Kß'. 

Notes 

3. x^p(€‘*') • read . 

4. TOV abrov 2toi> 9, Ka' (^tous) : refers to the 21st regnal year of the recently deceased 

emperor Galerius. Since this year (312-13 A.D.) does not correspond to the 
consular year by which the document is dated (314 A.D.), the expression tou 
aOrod trovs must refer to the year of office of the collectors who signed the 
receipt. Naturally they would continue to collect arrears of taxes for their 
term even after it had lapsed. 

7. OifoXocioPov: in 1. 12 OboXovaiayov. 

11. ß' IjfSiKTluvos: 313-314 A.D., cf. A. E. R. Boak, “Early Byzantine Papyri,” Etudes 
de Papyrologie, V, p. 115. 


Translation 

(a) 

The Aurelioi, Didymos and Moros, son of Isidoros, collectors of transport charges 
for the twenty-first year for the village of Karanis and its district, to Aurelia Kyril¬ 
lous, daughter of Kopres, greeting. 
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We have received from you for transport charges for the same year, the twenty- 
first, six hundred drachmas, making dr. 600. 

In the consulship of Rufius Volusianius and Petronius Appianus, Clarissimi, 
Meso re 27. 


(b) 

(2nd hand). The Aurelioi, Mistias and Papeeis, both collectors of meat of the 
village of Karanis and its district, to Aurelia Kyrillous, daughter of Kopres, greeting. 

We have received from you for the second indiction eleven and one-quarter pounds 
of meat, lli Ibs. 

In the consulship of Rufius Volusianius and Petronius Appianus, Clarisstmi, 
Hathyr 22. 

ö. Receipts for Various Payments 
Cairo, Journal 

d^entrbe 57029 108 x 16 cm. 324 A.D. 

Apart from some abrasion of the writing along the lines of folding, the 
papyrus and its text are in excellent condition and the several hands are 
unusually legible. The writing is arranged in four columns of uneven 
length, with a blank space of several cms. between lines 23 and 24 of Col. 
II, making the division of its contents in two separate items. 

The text consists of five receipts arranged as follows: Col. I, Col. II (a) 
and (b), Col. III and Col. IV, each written in a different hand. Col. I 
is an acknowledgment of two money payments made by Isidoros, son of 
Ptolemaios, to the collectors of taxes called, if the reading is correct, 
reXjy ßaaiKucä. The first of these payments, amounting to 4,000 drachmas, 
was made by Isidoros in the najne of two other persons, Palemon and 
Syrion. The date of this payment was 17 May 324 A.D. On the follow- 
ing 24 of June, Isidoros made on his own account a second payment of 
3,600 drachmas for the period of the eleventh indiction, i.e., 322 A.D., 
which presumably was the period covered by the previous payment. 
Col. II (a) is a receipt issued by the grain collectors of Karanis to Isidoros 
for payment of transport charges on barley of the eleventh indiction that 
was being shipped to Chaireou, near Alexandria. The amount of the pay¬ 
ment is 3,300 drachmas in silver and 11^ artabas of barley. The receipt is 
dated 17 May, 324. Col. II (b), of the same date was also issued to Isi¬ 
doros by the collectors of transport charges, but this time for a pa 3 Tnent of 
3,600 drachmas made by him through his agent Kastor in the name of the 
Palemon and Syrion mentioned in the receipt of Col. I. The time to which 
the payment applied was again the eleventh indiction. Col. III, dated 24 
May, acknowledges a third payment of transport charges, this time on 
chaff being shipped, like the barley of II (a), to Chaireou. Col. IV, is a 
receipt of 27 July of the same year given by the collectors of the wood levy 
to Isidoros for 800 drachmas as the commutation tax for fifty pounds of 
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wood and for the repair of a boat, the payment being once more in the 
name of Palemon and Syrion and for the eleventh indiction. 

Col. I 

5[ik]ypaipey 'IctStopos TlroXe/zatou Kal 6v(6iiaros) 
n[aX]i 7 ^a>;'os »cat ovioparos) Supitovos Ttßrjs 
r[€]Xü;>^ ßaa-iXiKOJv äpyvpiov öpax/uay 
r€[rp]aKt(rxtXtas StaKoctas, (Spaxpay) pdvasy 

5 8iä IlaX^ßociv Kal *AvTiovpios Kal oi kolvo{voI) 
d 7 r[at]TJ 7 ral KapavL8os Kal 6pto5tKTt(as) 
ro[ts] awodix^fropevoLS viraTOis rd 7 ', 
n[a]xü)v KjS. 2nd hand. IlaOn X' 6 ahrbs 
lf[7r^p] [tJ ivb^Kkrris IvbiKrioivo^ 

10 Spaxpds rptcxt-Xetas e^aKoaias, 

(dpaxpds) [Tx'], ßbyas. 

Col. II 

(a) 

3rd hand ^lo-tSopoCs) HauXof Kal KaXtbv(ios) OvevatppLov 
Kal 'ArpTjs 'AxtXXas Kal ol kovovoI 
(TiroXoyoL KO>ß7irC)v Kapaw5os 
15 Kttl 6pio5tK[Tta]s yivqßaros ivh^KarriS 

IvbiKrLovos, ’latSo {5o} pou ÜroXepalou xalpeti^. 
taxoLßtv irapä coD vir^p vavXa KptÖTjs 
äTToareXXoßhiijs) h Xatpkpy dp7uplou 
8paxßas rptcxt-Xelas rptaKoalas, (Spaxpdy) Tr\ 

20 Kal Kpiß^s 6 pp(coy apräßas ^vSeKa rplrov^ 

(dprdjÖay) ta 7 ". 

roTy ö.irobixßyif^oßkvoLS uirdroty rd 7 ', 

Ilaxtbj^ KjÖ'. 

{ß) 

4th hand ToTy d7ro5txÖ’?ö'op^i^oiy viräroLS t 6 y\ 

25 Ilax^Jj' Kß\ [Silkypaipev 'IclSopoy nroXep(alou) 

Kal 6vö(paroy) IlaX^ucovoy Kal dvd(paToy) p]uplo(voy) 5i(d) Kd(rTop(oy) 

Kal Xatprjß[o3yos] Kal airaLTTjral vaDXa elScov 
^j'SeKdrTjy [tv]Ö€KTtppos KapaviBos 
äpyvpiov dpaxpds rptax^Xelay i^aKooias 
30 (Spaxpdy) Tx^ ßdvas. 

Col. III 

^th hand toTs äiroBLxßvfroßkvois virärots rd 7 ', 

Ilaxtl?»' kO', Stkypaif/ev ^lalBopos TlroXepaiov 
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vir^p vav\ov ax^pou airoaTtWofxtvov tv Xaipeou 
5t(a) Eklos Kal ol Kvyoy{ol) aTratrT^rat KapaviSos 
35 äpyvpLo(v) Spaxpas rpLax^XtiaSj (dpaxpäs) T, p6vas. 

Col. IV 

6tk hüud Tots aTro5ix07)(rop€voLs vtcltols, t 6 y\ 

Mecropi? y. Steypaxl/ev *l(ri8opos ÜToXepaiov 

Kal 6v6{paTOs) HaXiiposv ÜroXepatou Kai gv6{paros) ’Evplosv 

virep Ttprjs $uXa ivStKaTT^s IvölktLovos, 

40 ^uXa K€VT7}väpLov rjptau, Kai [üjTrep k^apatadr^iaopevov) 
tt'KoIov Spaxpas dKraKociaSj (Spaxpas) povas, 

5t(a) ’Avrtoupis Kal naXi 7 p[to]j^ Kai kuv(coväv) äTraLTTjlroji/), 

Notes 

4. t[€]Xco»/: at first the scribe wrote ov at the end of the word, then he crossed it 

out, and wrote wi» above it. Althougli the term tcXij ßaatXucä. is new, the read- 
ing t[€1Xwi' seems the only possible one. The nearest parallel is afforded by 
P. Flor. 294,40: Te^kaßara ßaaCXcKdi Kavovuclii]. The meaning of TcX»? 

^aiTtXiKa is uncertain. On the one hand it may refer to taxes collected from 
the yrj ßaaiXucij, which was one of the categories of farm land listed in the 
' census declarations of the late third and early fourth centuries, cf. P. Thead. 
54; 55; P. Cairo Boak, 8; 9; 10; 11 {Etudes de Papyrologiej III, pp. 1 ff.), On 
the other it may refer to a specific tax, differing from the transport charges, 
the levy for w’ood and the like. Or, thirdly, it may designate a particular 
type of tax, such as the grain tax, leviedon yij ßaatXiKri, 

5. diä UaXijpcoif: nom. for gen,, as often in these documents. Cf. the oi Kotyo(voi) 

Ä7r[at]T7?rat which follows. 

Kotvoivoi) : ioT Koiyü>{yoi)y cf. 1. 13. 

7. To[ts] &.Trodix^rj<roßkvoLs üTrdrois to y': “the consuls designate for the third time.^' 
The reference is to the Caesars Crispus and Constantius, consuls for 324 
A.D. Cf. Preisigke, Wörterbuch, III, p. 74. 

8-11. The entry contained in these lines obviously was added after Cols. II and III 
had been written. 

9. ky§€K6iTr}s lydiKTioyoi: 322 A.D., cf. Prcisigke, op. cit.y III, p. 81. 

12. ’lotßopos: for 'Icihoipos. 

13. Koyoyoi: for Kotvojyoi. 

17. VTrkp yavXa: for itTckp vavXoiV. 

18. Xaipkov: near Alexandria. 

27. äTraiTrjTalvcLhXoiv elboiy: aTraiTTjTdlioY äTraLTtjTcoy. For the use of clBos as a general 
term for tax, cf. Preisigke, Wörterbuch, III, pp. 234-35. The phrase »^aDXa 
eiB-rj means simply “transport charges” without specifying the goods for the 
movement of which the Charge was levied. 

34. ol Ki'»'Oi'(ot) dTraiTJjrat: for rioy KOLV03y{C}y) dTratTr/rwi'. 

38. UaXrißOiVf Xvpiü>y: nominatives for genitives. 

39. virkp $6Xa: ^hXa for ^bXoiy. ^hXa Keyrdpiov ^piav'. in apposition to the preceding 
' ^üXa rather than the object of bikypa\l/€y. Otherwise there would be no mean¬ 
ing to TtM^s. In other words, the 800 dr. of 1. 41 includes both the com- 
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mutation value of half a kentarion of wood and the contribution towards the 
refitting of a boat. Deliveries of wood, possibly as tax payments, appear in 
Amundsen, O. Mich. 257; 356. 

Translation 

Col. I 

Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios has paid, in the name of Palemon and in the name of 
Syrion, as commutation for royal taxes four thousand two hundred drachmas, dr. 
4,200 in all, through Palemon and Antiouris and their associate collectors of Karanis 
and its district. 

The consuls designate for the third time. Pachon 12. (2nd hand) Pauni 30. 
The same (has paid) for the eleventh indiction three thousand six hundred drachmas, 
dr. 3,600 in all. 


Col. II 

(a) 

(3rd hand) Isidoros, son of Paulos, and Kalonios, son of Ouenaphris, and Hatres, 
son of Achillas, and their associate grain collectors of the villagers of Karanis and its 
district for the harvest of the eleventh indiction, to Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, 
greeting; 

We have received from you for transport charges on barley that is being shipped 
to Chaireon three thousand three hundred silver drachmas, dr. 3,300, and likewise 
eleven and one-third artabas of barley. 

The consuls designate for the third time, Pachon 22. 

(b) 

(4th hand) The consuls designate for the third time, Pachon 22. 

Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, has paid in the name of Palemon and in the nameof 
Syrion, through Kastor and Chairemon and the collectors of transport charges for 
the eleventh indiction at Karanis, three thousand six hundred drachmas in silver, 
dr. 3,600 in all. 

I 

Col. III 

(5th hand) The consuls designate for the third time, Pachon 29. Isidoros, son of 
Ptolemaios, has paid for transport charges on chaff being shipped to Chaireon, 
through Hekis and his associate collectors of Karanis, three thousand drachmas in 
silver, dr. 3,000 in all. 


Col. IV 

(6th hand) The consuls designate for the third time, Mesore 3. 

Isidoros, son of Ptolemaios, has paid in the name of Palemon, son of Ptolemaios, 
and in the name of Syrion, as commutation price for wood for the eleventh indiction, 
namely half a kentarion of wood, and for the refitting of a boat, eight hundred drach> 
mas, dr. 800 in all, through Antiouris and Palemon and associate collectors. 

The information contained in the preceding documents relative to the 
collecting of taxes may be summarized in the following table. 
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Document No. 

' Tax 

Form of 
Payment 

1 1 

Receipting Officials 

Dates 

1, I, 1-12 

1 

Wheat 

Money 

Gymnasiarch 

A.D. 291 

1, I, 13-19 

Wheat 

Money i 

Gymnasiarch 1 

294 

1,11 

Wine 

Money 

? 1 

294 

2 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Sitologoi 

306/07 

3 

Meat 

Meat 

LTraiTTjrai Kpkwi 

313 

4 (a) 

Naula 

Money 

‘ ‘ vaOXcov 

314 

4 (b) 

Meat 

Meat 

“ Kpkcos 

314 

5, I, 1-8 

rkkrj ßaciKtKa 

Money 

u 

324 

5, I, 8-11 

“ “ (?) 

Money 


325 

5, II, (a) 

Naula on barley 

Money and 
barley 

Sitologoi 

324 

5, I (b) 

Naula 

Money 

ÄTratTiyrai vaiünüu 

324 

5, III 

Naula on chaff 

Money 


324 

5, IV 

Wood and boat 
repair 

Money 

(( 

324 


Of the thirteen receipts, three are for wheat taxes, one for a wdne tax, two 
for meat taxes, one for a wood tax, four for transport taxes, and two for the 
so-called royal taxes. 

As for the wheat taxes the first two (No. 1, I, 1-12; 13-19) belong to the 
period before Diocletian^s reorganization of the taxation System in Egypt 
in 297 A.D.^ Accordingly, the tax in question might be either the old land 
tax in kind which was regularly paid in wheat,^ or the annona militaris 
levied from the dose of the second Century.® 

Since, however, the annona was paid either in kind or in a corresponding 
monetary evaluation (adaeratio ), and our receipt records a money payment, 
it is likely that we have here a reference to it. The presence of the gymna- 
siarch as the receiving official is most unusual since his duties did not nor- 
mally involve the Collection of taxes.® At any rate, he must have belonged 
to the metropolis Arsinoe; and perhaps functioned in a dual capacity, as a 
dekaprotos or other tax officer, as well as a gymnasiarch. The third pay¬ 
ment of wheat, No. 2, dating from 306-307 A.D. after Diocletian^s reforms, 
was made in kind to the sitologoi of Karanis. These sitologoi were in 
Charge of the state granaries and acted as receivers of grain paid as taxes.^ 
Consequently the wheat receipted for here was most probably part of the 
kßßoXi} or annona civica raised for the sustenance of the inhabitants of the 

» P. Cairo Boak, 1, Stüdes de Papyrologie, II, 1-8. 

* Wallace, Taxation in Egypt, Ch. II; IV. 

®Wallace, Op. cit. 339; Wilcken, Grundzüge und Chrisiomathie der Papyruskunde, 
181; 361. 

* Öertel, Die Liturgie, 316 ff. 

^ Wallace, Taxation, 37. 
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cities of Old and later New Rome,® although at this period, the annona 
militaris was still collected partly in kind. 

Since the single receipt for wine is not fully legible, we only know that 
in this case the wine tax was paid in money, and that it seems to have been 
levied as part of an annona. This would certainly have been the annona 
militaris, which included not only grain, but also wine, meat, oil and fuel.® 

The two deliveries of meat (Nos. 3 and 4 (b)) of 313 and 314 A.D., respec- 
tively, were made to the aTrairT^rat Kpkojs, inferior ofhcials who served as 
the collectors of special taxes. Since the only meat collected was for the 
military annona we have here examples of payments of this levy in kind. 
Actually, the meat delivered under these conditions must have been 
smoked, pickled, or salted in order to remain fit for consumption for more 
than a very short time. 

Of the four receipts for naula, two, Nos. 4(a) and 5 II(b), were for trans- 
port charges in general (vaDXa tlhfi), and one each for the charges on barley 
(No. 5 II (a)) and chaff (No. 5 III) being shipped to Chaireou near Alexan¬ 
dria, which seems to have been the site of a military cantonment (P. Oxy. 
1749). The vaDXov or vav\a was a shipping Charge levied on taxes paid in 
kind to defray the expense of their transportation from the point of de- 
livery, where the payer received the receipt, to some more distant des- 
tination. The earliest definite evidence for its Collection comes from 296 
A.D.^® Since most of the freight in Egypt was carried in canal and river 
boats, the naula often appears as vauXcTrXotoi^.“ The naula could be paid at 
the time the naturalia were delivered to the tax collector, as in O. Mich. 
1,171; II 802 (296 A.D.); and P. Mich. 179 (297 A.D.), or it might be with- 
held for subsequent payment, as in P. Mich. 399-411 and 413-417, all of 
which acknowledge the payment of taxes in kind vavXewXolov. The 
naula itself might be paid In kind; for example in wheat (O. Mich. I, 171), 
or barley (as in No. 5 II (a)); or it might be paid in currency, as we see 
from Nos. 4(a), 5 II (a), 5 II (b) and 5 III above. The payment partly 
in money and partly in barley recorded in No. 5 II (a) was acknowledged 
,by the sitologoi since these officials were in Charge of warehousing of wheat 
and barley; and the money payment for naula on chaff or straw (No. 5 
III) was attested by äTraLTrjTal axvpov because.the latter handled the chaff 
accounts.^2 As for the aTratTTjTai vavXojv of Nos. 4 (a) and 5 II (b), who have 

®Wilcken, Grundzüge, 222; Segre, Annona Civica and the Annona Militaris,^' 
Byzantion, XVI 401 ff. 

• Segrö, Op. cit.y 407-408. With this receipt we may compare O. Mich. II, 802 (296 
A.D.), a receipt for 16 ^co-rat of wine v-jr{kp) ttjs \l/7}<pLadl<n}s 6.vvwv7fS vkas iirt 7 p(a 0 ^s). 

^*WaIlace, Taxation, 44. 

E'Q-y P• Mich. 399-411; 413-417. »'aOXoy irXolov in 413, and O. Mich. I, 171, 172. 

See the report of the a-jraiTTjTal 6.x(fpov in P. Cairo Boak 23, Stüdes de Papyrologie, 

V, p. 95 ff. 
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so far not been recorded elsewhere, they do not seem to have been active 
in collecting the naula on any one tax in kind, but to have been concerned 
with shipping charges in general. Therefore, it is tempting to assume that 
they collected the naula levied in money for the transport of government 
grain to Heracleia and Byzantium (P. Oxy. 2113; Segre, Byzaniion, xvi, 
396). 

The payment for a wood levy and towards the fitting out of a boat was 
made in money and to inraLTTjTaL who were probably aTratrr/rat Wood, 

like chaff, wa^ delivered to the troops as a fuel allowance/^ but owing to the 
scarcity of wood in Egypt, it would probably be necessary for many persons 
to pay an evaluation of their share in money. The same would apply to 
the wood needed in boat building. We may assume that the boat in ques- 
tion was to be used for the transport of government stores, probably the 
military annona, 0. Mich. I, 257 of 309 A.D. is a receipt for wood de¬ 
livered to an äTro8(€Krtjs) ^vKcov. 

Owing to the uncertain character of the reX?? ßaaiXiKa of No. 5 I, it only 
seems necessary to point out that since the payment was made in money, 
we have here another instance of a commutation payment for a tax as- 
sessed in kind. 

From these receipts then, we have additional proof that the practice of 
commuting pa 3 ments in kind for a corresponding sum of money occurs 
before as well as after 297 A.D., and that in the period 306-324 A.D. the 
annona militaris was raised both by deliveries in kind and by alternative 
payments in money, the option apparently resting with the taxpayer. 

The University op Michigan. 

‘*Segr^, Annona^ pp. 406-07. 



TEN DAYS IN CARIA 


By Georgina Buckler 

One of the curious features of archaeological research is the apparently 
arbitrary way in which one site has been taken for study and excavation 
and another left almost at its side. Widely different motives have influ- 
enced the travellers and determined their course. Biblical scholars have 
spent their lives tracing the spots where events recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the New Testament have occurred, and names in Bible lands not 
mentioned in either of those volumes have been for them almost non¬ 
existent. Other historical researchers in Asia Minor have foUowed the 
footsteps of Alexander or of the Crusaders, and have paused in their 
joumeyings to investigate disconnected archaeological remains that lay on 
their path. Others have been in quest of dialects or coins or folklore or 
what not, and have done some excavations incidentally. But Caria has 
been practically neglected by all such pilgrims, while its moimtainous in- 
terior and absence of good roads have made its antiquities easily visible 
only to the two classes of travellers to whom everywhere we owe most of 
our early finds. Diplomatie or consular agents like Sir Charles Newton 
could come to Halicamassus and Cnidus by sea; naval men of observation 
and intelligence could and did note treasures of antiquity while passing 
along the coast in performance of their duties, and later on could carry out 
with care and skill the task of bringing them away to safer keeping. The 
London, Berhn and Vienna museinns rejoice in the results achieved by 
these two professions, "vijhich in essence have nothing whatever to do with 
Archaeology. 

As a matter of fact, Archaeology is one of the youngest of the Sciences. 
The Encychpedia Britannica (llth ed.) says of Newton: “The scientific 
study of classical archaeology, which Winckelmann had set on foot in 
Germany, was in England to find its worthy apostle in Newton,” whose first 
excavations began in 1854. Thus it was only in the nineteenth Century 
that archaeology became a profession in itself, at first as the handmaid of 
History and Geography. Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, regarded by many 
of his followers as their Pope, called his first great book “The Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor” (1890). All through it he works at ascertaining 
the old routes across the country and the mihtary and commercial use made 
of them, and himself admits that he barely touched on Caria, which in the 
sphere of Anatolian archaeology has always been the Cinderella. Even to 
the casual traveller it still seems decidedly more primitive and out of the 
World than (for instance) Lydia or Phrygia, and our joumey to and stay 
in its norlheast comer Stands out as imique in our memories. 
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Geographically Caria has a character of its own, not lending itself to 
eapy archaeological research. The site of Xanthus in neighbouring Lycia 
was near enough to the sea for British sailors to mark it down; the to^vns of 
Miletus and Priene, where Lydia and Caria meet, could be approached at 
the mouth of the river Maeander, and the two great excavations of Newton 
at Halicamassus and Cnidus were made on promontories extending into 
the Aegean. But in the high lands which constitute the major part of 
Caria there were no main roads to be traversed by Crusading armies, and 
the Caravan routes across Asia Minor further to the East passed north or 
South of the province. It is indeed believed on good evidence that when 
Trajan went froni Antiocheia on the Maeander to Attaleia in Pamphylia, 
he passed through the northeast Carian plain to Apollonia ad Salbacum, a 
road afterwards taken by Caracalla (MAMA VI, p. 34)* But this one 
striking exception to the general rule, a route undoubtedly planned just 
to cut off a comer and avoid the Mons Salbacus, covered in fact a very 
small piece of ground, and otherwise the mountainous land of Caria has 
remained virtually apart and inviolate. Consequently the scenes of our 
ten days travel, Herakleia ad Salbacum (Vakuv), Apollonia ad Salbacum 
(Medet) and Tabai (Davas) have bcen distinguished by no great historical 
happenings, in spite of the eighty insciiptions copied by us in that neigh- 
bourhood and the many others that we had no time to investigate. We 
saw only one stone of real interest to the general public, i.e. the important 
senatus consultum of 81 B.C. found in a Greek translation at Tabai in 
Connection with Sulla^s victorious campaign; of this unique discovery, first 
published in BGH XIII (1889) we only got a partial reading under circum- 
stances that will be described later, though ultimately our visit proved 
beneficial. 

On the whole little is known about Carian history from either literary or 
epigraphic sources, and that little may be briefly told. A. H. M. Jones 
in his Citics oj the East Roman Provinces (1937) begins his second chapter 
with the words: “The west coast of Asia Minor was colonized by the Greeks 
before authentic history begins,'* and as to this there is little doubt, nor 
as to the fact that the “mainland of Lydia and Northern Caria” was oc- 
cupied by lonians. But then vagueness begins. The Encyclopedia Briian- 
nica says that “the country known as Caria was shared between the Carians 
proper and the Caunians,” a wilder people inhabiting the district between 
Caria and Lycia; but who were the “Carians proper”? Herodotus, himself 
a native of these parts, believes them to have been the same as the Leleges, 
driven from the Aegean islands by the invading Greeks (cf. Thuc., I, 8), 
whereas Homer distinguishes between Carians and Leleges. As to the 
Caunians,, Herodotus counts them as aborigines apparently of the lands 
comprised by the middle and lower Maeander plain. Strabo in later days 
followed a Cretan tradition, that the Carians or Leleges inhabited the 
Aegean islands and manned the ships of Minos, king of Crete, whom they 
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served but without paying tribute tili driven to the mainland by lonian 
and Dorian settlers. He does not make the boundaries of their territory 
very clear but seems to agree with Herodotus on this point. We infer 
that they were a warlike and not a trading race, for they are said to have 
invented helmet-plumes and devices on shields. The Realencyclopädie 
pronounces them to have been the most famous of all peoples in Minos* 
time, and early Christian writers look back to a Carian maritime empire. 
Carian mercenaries even served the Pharaoh Psammetichus in faraway 
’ Egypt, where their inscriptions in a stränge script have been found. 

As to the Caunians, the Encylopedia Britannica teils us that even though 
they spoke the same language they were not “considered of the same blood** 
as the Carians, and were therefore excluded from the common worship of 
Carians, Lydians and Mysians, descendants of the mythical brothers Car, 
Lydus and Mysus, in a temple situated according to the EncycL Brit. at 
Mylasa, but believed by Smith {Diel, of Gk. and Rom. Geog.) and by most 
modern archaeologists to have been that of Zeus Chrysaoreus at Stratonikeia 
(v. Louis Robert, Villes d^Asie Mineure^ p. 61). 

In any case Carians and Caunians alike had Greek cities interspersed 
along the coast in their territories, and all three races were dominated in 
very early days by the Lydian King Gyges. Not many generations after- 
wards in 545 B.C. they suffered the same fate as Gyges* descendant Croesus 
(who had Carians for his bodyguard), and passed under Persian domination. 

Aiter this matters become a little clearer. The early Carians had mostly 
lived not in large cities but in united in a sort of federation, with 

Stratonikeia as their religious centre; as subjects of Persia they were ruled 
by native dynasts. In the lonian revolt of 499 they fought alongside of the 
Greek settlers, but after the capture of Miletus they submitted again freely 
or by compulsion to the Persians, and when Xerxes invaded Greece they 
provided seventy ships for his fleet. Later in the same Century the Carian 
maritime cities, now republics, appear on the Athenian tribute-quota lists 
as members of the Confederacy of Delos (v. B, D. MeritPs article in 
Anatolian Studies presented to William H. Buckler^ 1939). But we leam 
from Thueydides that the Äthenians never established their tyranny in the 
interior. Down to the time of Alexander, native Carian dynasts, imder 
Persian protection as we have said, ruled Caria with one important excep- 
tion. In 408 the republic of Rhodes was formed, and was not long in 
acquiring a large area on the mainland of Caria, known as the Rhodian 
Peraea, which remained as a thorn in the side of the natives for over two 
centuries. The natives and their dynasts seem to have kept up the old 
form of what Jones terms “a rudimentary federation,” for we read in a 
Greek inscription found at Mylasa of a collective embassy sent in 367 to 
the Great King. Indeed a confederation voting by villages lingered on to 
Hellenistic and even Roman times. 

One episode in the south of Caria is almost the only event which lightens 
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up the darkness of its history. About the middle of the fourth Century 
Mausolus, Satrap of Caria, moved bis Capital from Mylasa (where the 
Greek decree above mentioned shows how completely the larger cities had 
been Hellenized) to Halicamassus which he beautified with splendid build- 
ings whose great fragments adorn the British Museum. The tomb erected 
to him in 360 by his wife Artemisia has given us the word still used of 
interments on a grand scale. But before the Century was out the last 
legitimate Carian dynast Pixodarus had gone, and the usurping prince 
Orontobates had had to surrender the Capital Halicamassus to Alexander, 
who in his tum restored it to a native princess Ada, making her Queen of 
Caria. This nominal independence however did not last long. After 
Alexander’s early death his generals divided up his conquests among them- 
selves, and as the Realencyclopädie puts it; “In 313 Caria passed into the 
power of Antigonus, then of Lysimachus and finally of the Seleucids,” who 
nominally ruled west Asia Minor from 281 to 189 B.C., though in 247-39 
the coast belonged to the Egyptian Ptolemies, who made use of Carian 
sailors, as well as of the fine timber for which the country is famous. The 
Seleucids foimded new cities, and merged existing small ones into large 
communities, but, as Jones points out, the weakness of the Seleucid govem- 
ment enabled the Rhodians to make considerable additions to their Peraea 
at the expense of the mainland inhabitants. Thus about 242 Antiochus 
Hierax and Seleucus II gave Stratonikeia to the island republic, and when 
in 197 Antiochus III moved into Anatoha “with the object of restoring the 
Seleucid Empire to its ancient extent,” he did his best to keep the Rhodians 
as his friends. After his defeat at Magnesia by the Romans, he ceded to 
them by the peace of Apamea all his Anatolian dominions and the new 
masters divided them between their allies, Eumenes of Pergamon and 
Rhodos. The latter received Caria south of the Maeander, and the former 
had its northeast part. But not many years passed before the Rhodians 
feil out of favour with Rome, and in 167 the Senate declared their Carian 
cities free, a liberation which was marked by “an orgy of coining.” Thirty- 
four years later Attalus III of Pergamon bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Roman people, whose province of Asia finally included the whole mainland 
of Caria, both the former Rhodian and the former Attalid domains. As a 
part of this Asia it remained tili Diocletian made it a separate province. 
As everywhere Rome based its mle here on self-govemment, and the prev- 
alence of practical autonomy under a govemor appointed by the Senate 
is “shown by the large niunber of coining commimities in the first fifty 
years.” For judicial purposes they were divided into conventus (circuits) 
and from fragments of an official register early in the reign of Augustus 
preserved to us by Pliny we learn that the commius of Alabanda corre- 
sponded roughly to Caria south of the Maeander, including the three places 
of special interest to us in our visits, Heraclea and Apollonia ad Salbacum 
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and Tabai. For further light on the relations between Rome and Caria 
in the third and second centuries B.C. v. articles by A. H. M. Jones and 
David Magie in Anatolian Siudies, Buckler. The monetary and com- 
mercial policy of the Seleucids and Attalids in encouraging “silver minting” 
is dealt with by M. Rostovtzeff in the same volume. 

In the Byzantine period these three appear again in the civil lists of 
Hierocles' Synecdemus (usually assigned to the early yeai*s of Justinian), 
and also in the ecclesiastical Noiitiae episcopatuum, but with no information 
about them. Caria was imder a consularis and comprised 30 Eparchies 
with 28 towns. 

The mediaeval fate of Caria presents little of special interest. As part 
of the East Roman Empire it was exposed in the seventh Century to some 
danger when Persian armies swept over the whole of Asia Minor, and again 
when the Arabs who follow^ed them went by sea and land to besiege Con- 
stantinople, but its Situation and its mountains were a great shield. When 
Leo III in the eighth Century divided his Empire into themes, Caria was 
assigned to one of the three preeminently maritime themes, the Cibyrrhaeot 
famous for its powerful fleet. For the next two hundred years the principal 
enemies the Saracens (v. the article by Prof. A. A. Vasihev in Camh, Med. 
HisLy IV, ch. V.B.) made only predatory raids on Asia Minor and were 
finally expelled in the tenth Century. But in 1067 the Seljik Turks founded 
the Empire of Rum which at one time included nearly the whole of Asia 
Minor, and continued tili 1243 when the Mongols overthrew it. Then 
came the supremacy of the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks and not many years 
after their Sultan Bajazet had had his dramatic struggle with Tamerlane, 
ending in the deaths of the two opponents respectively in 1403 and 1405, 
the great Mahomet II was “girt with the sword of Osman” (Camh. Med. 
HüL, IV, 693). Between the years 1451 and 1481 he tumed Asia Minor 
into a part of the^Purkish Empire, as it still is, Caria individually played 
little part in all these happenings, and being as it were “the nation that 
has no history,” we may perhaps assume that as the proverb says it was 
“happy.” One small but illuminating fact may here be mentioned: in the 
late twelfth Century, when Manuel I Comnenus was Emperor in Constan- 
tinople and the Sultan of Rum reigned at Iconium, with most of west 
Anatolia in his power, the Christians of Caria were able to dedicate at 
Stavropolis (= Aphrodisias) a new church, the stavropegion of which was 
commemorated by a dated bronze cross now in our possession (BZ 1928). 

If Carian history is obscure, so is its language. This, according to Strabo 
who refers to a history (now lost) by a certain Philippus, had many Greek 
words mixed into it, but modern archaeologists believe it to have been 
substantially “Asianic” and not Indo-European. E. G. S. Robinson (in 
Anatolian Studies, Buckler) says that “material for the study of the Carian 
Script and language is scanty and limited.” Only seventy-six inseriptions 
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from all sources are recorded by J. Friedrich in his Kleinasiaiische Denkmäler 
and none of these have so far been translated, though Monsieur Benveniste 
is said to have under study new material recently discovered by Professor 
Louis Robert. The coinage already mentioned as dating from Seleucid 
and Attalid times of course bore Greek inscriptions. 

So much for Caria as it concems historians and philologists; now let us 
look at the accounts of its always few travellers. Professor Louis Robert 
in the ÄJA of 1935 speaks of his satisfaction when the American Society 
for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor invited him to work for them, 
and allowed him to choose his long wished for Caria, “pays souvent par- 
couru par les arch^ologues mais toujours de fagon discursive, oü les d6- 
couvertes sont presque toujours rest4es isol4es, ne s'ins4rant pas dans un 
ensemble.” Such an ensemble he did not attempt, saying truly that it 
needcd ''non point un homme mais une mission assez nombreuse et bien 
outill^e”; he himself studied "un rayon peu etendu,” i.e., Mylasa (where he 
found a new god ’Etwpt) and its environs, near the Southwest coast, and 
thus diametrically opposite to our cven more restricted sphere in the 
northeast, just across from the Phrygian frontier. His Villes d^Asie 
Mmeure published the samc year (1935) deals principally with Mysia, 
Lydia and Phrygia, but welcome news came recently that even since 1939 
he has been working in France on "L’hell4nization de la Carie.” His 
article in Analolian SludieSj Buckler has fourteen pages on a 44 line inscrip- 
tion found at Carian Aphrodisias by Boulanger (1913) wherein the town of 
Ephesus honoured an Aphrodisian athlete, thus testifying to the affection 
existing between these two cities situated in different districts. Other 
modern writers who have dealt with Caria, selected somewhat at random, 
SchÖnbom, de Laborde, Sterrett, Tr4maux, Ramsay, Philippson, Holleaux 
and Paris, Kubitschek and Reichel, have contributed little to our knowledge 
and as Professor Gr^goire said in a recent private letter, "Ce pays en effet 
est terriblement peu connu.’’ 

Above all there remains a big task for any Anatolian epigraphist after 
the war in the Publishing of the 201 inscriptions of Aphrodisias, known 
under Christian Byzantine rule as Stavropolis, copied (some old, some new) 
by W. M. Calder in 1934. Their great variety appears from the follow- 


ing list; 

26 are Documents and Public Records 4 new 

29 are Votive texts 5 new 

72 are Honorific 16 new 

74 are Sepulchral 35 new 


These do not include the inscriptions found by Boulanger in his one big 
excavation, and those later discovered by Jacopi. It is hoped that the 
work which Professor Robert is known to have been doing during the war 
will embrace this great field for archaeological research. In his Villes 
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d^Asie Mineure (p. 106) he has already made this interesting statement 
about Aphrodisias, which may be copied here as concerning three of the 
places we visited: “A la fin du II® si^cle ou dans le cours du III® les Aphro- 
disiens ayant obtenu de Tempereur la faveur de pouvoir cel^brer un tepos 
A 7 WV ... les villes de la r^gion envoy^rent des d4Mgations pour participer 
aux sacrifices . . .; en remerciement les Aphrodisiens ^lev^rent des statues 
honorifiques k chacun de ces peuples; on a retrouv4 les bases des statues 
des peuples d’Herakleia ct d^\polloma de la Salbake, de Tabai,” etc. Many 
' of the epigraphic copies from Aphrodisias are of considerable length, and 
the whole mass is doubtless a veritable storehouse of valuable Information, 
whenever publication becomes possible. 

It is much to be hoped that the Turks will by that time have returned 
to their old friendliness towards archaeological research. Shortly after 
our visit in 1938 their govemment grew suspicioiis, and though it allowed 
excavation to a limited extent in certain spots, frowned on archaeological 
travel from place to place, as a military precaution presumably against 
invasion. 

A brief account of our own experiences in this “little known” land may 
possibly be not without interest. On May 2, 1933, we crossed over from 
Istanbul to Haidar Pasha and took the train going south to Afion-kara- 
hisar, which we left on May 4, after spending days there. In the hotel 
two boys from the local lyc4e came up and had a fairly long talk to us in 
French and German respectively. My comment in a letter to a daughter 
in England was: “Isn’t that surprising entcrprise for an Anatolian town?” 
but it came to seem quite normal there and at Denizli to which we went 
on May 4 in a private motor-bus with backless benches for seats. The Inn 
at Denizli, the ancient Laodicea, left much to be desired, but our camp 
Outside the town ^n two tents, each with two mattresses on the ground, by 
the side of a rushing stream was, as I wrote and still think, in “a really 
perfect spot,” a big grass plot bordered on three sides by running streams, 
and adorned by several fine planes and other trees. Here our ‘‘leave to 
travel” began, but while we were waiting for our next move, we had three 
experiences of Phrygian culture that seem worth recording, especially as a 
contrast to Caria. As my daughter and I were sitting in our tent by our 
“Fountain of Figs” we received a visit from a local woman who gave us 
delicious rose lemonade and her little girl who proceeded to entertain us 
with the English that she was beginning to learn in school. And in Denizli 
itself we went to tea with the driver of the Ford truck in which we did 
our joumeys. We only caught a distant glimpse of his wife heavily veiled, 
but the tea was excellent, and the new house most attractive. And at the 
ueighbouring village of Khonaz, which we visited twice with very little 
opigraphical success, we found '‘a man who had been for twenty years a 
barber in New York and Boston, and was pathetically homesick dor the 
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U. S. A., wishing heartily, I think, that he hadn’t obeyed his mother’s 
Orders and come home, nor saddled himself further with a Vife and two 
kids.’ It was amusing to see him impressing the villagers with an account 
of the eighty-two floors of the Empire State Building, of which, I have 
rather rashly promised to send him a photo.” Then in another direction 
we went to the site of ancient Tripolis, where I sketched, and the others 
“walked over the ruins and were shown an inscription by some friendly 
Yuruk women who offered them coffee. We are very much struck with 
the kindliness and good manners of all the people, even the children. They 
Stare of course, but they never annoy one, and when I have to say to a 
group of women Turkje anlamam’ (‘T donT understand Turkish”) they 
smile sympathetically and often give me flowers.” 

This was the end of our time in Phrygia, and on May 19 we moved across 
the Baba-dagh ränge from Denizli to Vakuf, the ancient Herakleia ad 
Salbacum. Our rough and rather dangerous uphill joumey gave us a 
foretaste of the more primitive “culture” of Caria; we might almost have 
been among not Carians proper, but the “wilder people’^ of the Caunians, 
Everything was difficult, and even the weather was ungenial, producing 
such a succession of rainy days that archaeological research was sorely 
hampered by the appalling mud of the dirt-roads. My letter goes on: 
“Both the evening we arrived and the next morning were sunny and bright, 
but on Saturday aftemoon it began to rain—^first occasional showers, then 
a regulär deluge, which continued at night so that the tent on my side 
leaked, and I had to sleep under an lunbrella.” Two days later I write 
that the Chauffeur of our Ford truck was refusing to attempt getting to 
Tabai (Davas) tili the roads had had two good days to dry. “Yesterday 
we had such bad skids in trying to get up a muddy slope that we had to 
turn back and go round another way, and when the final climb up our 
camp hill came, the Ford simply stuck and had to spend the night at the 
bottom.*^ Even w^hen sixty-three “written stones” were found at or near 
Vakuf the behaviour of the inhabitants was of a* stränge, almost savage 
kind. The best find was a long one honouring a benefactor on four blocks, 
which had to be heaved up one by one out of a stone heap. But after this 
had been done the men of Vakuf, either from the same Superstition of magic 
value or possibly gold in the stones that made the natives of one Anatolian 
village many years ago hack to pieces the door-sill which D. G. Hogarth 
had ohly half copied, or merely from a desire to make money out of the 
unsuspecting foreigner, twice brought us up fragments of these four blocks 
as newly discovered inscriptions. The fraud was detected by our daughter. 
She herseif had the curious experience of being followed about everywhere 
daily by a little' girl, who said nothing and did nothing, but gazed at her 
steadily like some faithful little animal. And I had the shock of seeing 
four Sturdy local youths batter down a shed imder which an inscription was 
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concealed, without as far as we knew any leave whatever from the owner. 
The shed was strongly built of logs, and the mess of destruction which we 
left on the ground seemed to me out of proportion to the pay, one Turkish 
pound (about fifty Cents) for each helper, doled out in piastres by Mustafa 
our elder camp servant. On two other occasions leave was asked with 
stränge results. At Apollonia (Medet) where six inscriptions were copied, 
one of them (not the one referred to by Jones, op. cii., p. 43, as proving 
that it possessed a regulär Greek Constitution and was under Seleucid rule 
in the middle of the third Century B.C., and published in MAMA VI, p. 56) 
was in the door-jamb of a woman, who apparently agreed with the request 
made by the Turkish museum-attach4 whom the government sent to 
accompany us everywhere, that we might copy the stone. But hardly 
had W. H. Buckler secured his squeeze when the woman suddenly nished 
towards our daughter armed with a sharp stone. The imam sitting smoking 
on an adjacent roof looked on imperturbably, and the woman would have 
Struck the girl in the arm, if her own wrist had not been seized by our re- 
sourceful Hilmi Bey. It was supposed that she thought the squeeze would 
carry away some latent vir tue in the stone. And at Tabai (Davas) where 
the “bag” was eleven inscriptions the question of leave became a buming 
one. The Greek copy of a Latin decree of Sulla’s time was so firmly im- 
bedded in the wall of a house, that any reading of half of it necessitated 
breaking into the wall, and the owner was away, not likely to return for 
several days. So Hilmi Bey asked the headman of the village for leave 
to do the necessary work of tearing down, promising that the building up 
again should be at our expense. The man most naturally demurred, but 
reluctantly agreed to consult the imam, as soon as the Friday Service going 
on in the mosque should be over. We waited eagerly, but the imam went 
straight from the mosque to his dinner, and from his dinner to his afternoon 
siesta and could not be reached by us or by Hilmi Bey. However the 
latter at last persuaded the reluctant headman to take the responsibility 
on himself, and preparations for the excavation were as we thought being 
made on the spot, when the headman after a few minutes absence came 
back and announced that he had been telephoning to the district governor, 
who forbade the entire proceeding. The idea of a telephone operating in 
this remote wild village, where we could get almost no food and where 
the Population followed us about like a pack of suspicious dogs, amazed 
US too much for any protest and we came away without the desired copy. 
But it is worth adding that the next year, with the leave of the owner, the 
valuable inscription was removed by the government from the wall and 
placed in safety in a museum. So that our efforts had brought good after 
all (v. D. M. Magie in AnatoUan Studies, Buckler, p, 176, and also MAMA, 

VI, 61). 

Tabai was almost our last expedition from Vakuf, and we ended our 
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Carian stay at a village called Jerengume, on the high road (such as it was) 
that led down to Denizli. Our tents were pitched just outside a scliool, 
and there the last proof of a “Caunian’^ state of civilization was given us. 
The head of our party went to see the village schoolmaster, as that func- 
tionary is ahvays the likeliest person to know the whereabouts of “Written 
Stones/^ and the school-mistress was in the room. Coffee was brought in 
and offerod to our chief, who politely tried to pass it on to the mistress. 
She declined as not liking coffee, so the schoolmaster and his male guest 
each had a cup. After they had finished, the ser\^ant brought in a cup 
for the school-mistress who drank it:—it had merely been impossible and 
unsuitable for a woman to be served tili men had had their fill. As my 
daughter and I had all along been lumped together by our camp servants 
as “the children,” \ve left Caria for our Oxford home with the sense that 
for all its beauty it was not a Paradise for Tennyson’s “besser Man.” 


Baltimore. 



ON THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 

By Peter Charanis 

Immobility was the principal feature of the social structure of the later 
Roman empire as it developed following the crisis of the third Century and 
the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine. Those in the country who 
actually worked the fields, whether they possessed them or not, became 
attached to the soil; and those in the cities who were engaged in any trade 
or profession of public interest became attached to their trade or profession. 
In neither case was there any freedom of choice; one was legally bound to 
follow the trade of his father.^ 

The three elements that played the predominant role in the establish- 
ment of this S3.stem were the dangerous external Situation of the empire, 
the decline in the population, and the ever increasing financial needs of 
the state. The reorganization of the empire by Diocletian and Constantine, 
designed to establish internal stability, greatly increased the complexity 
of the govemment, increasing thereby its financial needs, while the defense 
of the frontiers against the invasions of the barbarians and the Persians 
was making greater and greater demands upon the treasury. To meet 
these demands the empire had limited resources at its disposal: land, a 
limited supply of agricultural labor,^ and certain organized Services in the 
cities, notably those connected with the supply of food. And it was by a 
systematic exploitation of these resources that the empire could find the 
necessary funds with which to defend its frontiers and to maintain its 
governmental establishment. Freedom of choice gave way to strict con- 

^ J. B. Bury, History of the later Rovian empire (London, 1931), I, 55ff.; Ernst 
Stein, Geschichte des Spätrömischen Reiches, I (Vienna, 1928), 22ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Economic and social history of the Roman empire (Oxford, 1926), p. 465ff.; C. E. Stev¬ 
ens, ‘‘Agricultural and rural life in the later Roman empire,” in The Cambridge 
economic history, 1 (Cambridge, 1941), p. 106ff. The varioiis theories concerning the 
origin of the Roman colonate have been reviewed by Roth Clausing, but his book 
{The Roman colonate: the theories of its origin, Kew York, 1925) is deficient in many 
respects. See M. Rostovtzeff’s very unfavorable review in The American historical 
review, XXXI (New York, 1926), 304-306. See also Ch. Saumagne, “Du röie de 
P “Origo” et du “Census” daiis la formation du colonat roraain,” Byzaniion, XII 
(Brussels, 1937), 487-581. On the Professional corporations the work of J. P. Waltz- 
ing {ßtude historique sur les corporations professionelles chez les Romains depuis les 
origines jusqu’ä la chute de Vempire d^occident, 4 vols., I.ouvain, 1805-1900) is still 
the fundamental work on this subject. Important also is the more recent work of 
G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Zünfte und ihre Bedeutung hei der Entstehung 
des Zunftwesens: eine Studie in spätantiker und mittelalterlicher Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
(Helsingfors, 1936). 

* On the depopulation of the empire see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and economic 
history of the Roman empire. pp. 465f.; 620, n. 18. 
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trol and supervision. Land and its cultivation were bound together; one 
could not leave the land, nor could the land be taken away from him, for 
the empire obtained its revenues mainly from the land, and it was im¬ 
perative that the land be cultivated. But these revenues were chiefly in 
kind; they had to be transported, transformed and distributed; and to 
achieve these things the state tumed to certain existing organizations of 
transport and industry, imposed its control upon them, held their members 
responsible with their property for the performance of the Services required 
of them, and rendered their trade hereditary. The ship owners (navi- 
cularii), the bakers (pistores) and the pork dealers {sttarii) were those 
chiefly affected. Those working in the state factories, where arms and 
certain garments, destined for the use of the imperial court, were manu- 
factured, or the state mints, were also attached to their work and their 
trade was made hereditary. Attached to their social position which was 
also hereditary were the urban aristocracy, the curiales, who performed 
certain public Services, notably the collection of the taxes. The evolution 
of this social structure was complete by the end of the fourth Century. 

This was a hard System but the times were hard also. The empire was 
faced everywhere by formidable enemies; it was fighting for its very exist- 
ence and it had no other recourse tban to exploit fully the only resources 
at its disposal. The fact is that it survived. Besides, the social immobility 
never became complete. There were free peasants who were at liberty to 
move provided they did not stay on the same land for thirty years or more.* 
And in the towns the majority of the artisans, particularly those whose 
trades were not connected with any public service, though organized into 
guilds and their activities regulated, enjoyed considerable freedom of action 
and their trades were not forcibly hereditary, although in actual fact the 
son usually followed the trade of his father, which was what the govem- 
ment wanted and encouraged.^ They were even free to strike for higher 
wages as is shown by the well known inscription of Sardis of 459 A.D.,® 
and their Intervention in politics often had important results. The fact 
also that members of guilds engaged in public Services could find substitutes 
for themselves proves further that there were people for whom the security 
afforded by membership in such guilds outweighted the curtailment of 
freedom and the heavy Obligation that such membership carried with it. 

But there were abuses and weaknesses and these had serious conse- 
quences. The bürden of taxation was heavy, and to this was added the 
maladministration of the lower officials who usually exploited the poor be- 
yond the requirement of the law, while they were much more lenient with 

* Codex Justinianus^ XI, 48, 19. 

* Walizing, op. cit., II, 310 f. 

* W. H. Buckler, ^Tabour disputes in the province of Asia,'' AnatoUan studier 
presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (London, 1923), pp. 36 ff. 
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the wealthy.® Many peasants ran away, or sought the protection of the 
large land-owners, who were also great civil or military functionaries, 
tuming over to them their land and becoming simple coloni. The patro- 
cinium^ was perhaps the greatest evil, for it not only deprived the state of 
some of its revenue, but lessened the number of the small peasant pro- 
prietors, while increasing the power of the wealthy. who, with their private 
armies, often defied the central govemment, thus adding to the mal- 
administration of the empire.® Nor did it help to ameliorate the condition 
of those peasants who resorted to it, for in place of the state they were 
now exploited by their private masters, and much more ruthlessly.^ The 
condition of most of the coloni was indeed miserable. There were some who 
even chose to live among the barbarians rather than in the Graeco-Roman 
world.*® And as the small free peasants continued to disappear, while the 
great magnates were permitted to Substitute money payments for the 
recruits,^^ chosen among their coloni, which they were required to fumish 
to the state, the army of the empire became an arrny of mercenaries. The 
state required of its citizens to work and pay the taxes while it entrusted 
to barbarians and other foreigners the defense of its frontiers. 

The emperors of the fifth and sixth centuries, especially Justinian,^^ 
sought to eliminate some of these abuses, but the measures which they 
adopted were palliatives, designed to work within the cadre of the existing 
Organization. They did not succeed. At the dose of the sixth Century 
there were but large magnates and coloni in the empire, although the small 
free peasant proprietor did not completely disappear. 

The two centuries that followed form one of the darkest and most critical 
periods in the history of the empire. The empire was almost ripped to 
pieces by the Persians and then by the Arabs in the east, by the Avars 
and the Slavs in the Balkan peninsula. In the face of these external 

• That the taxes were high and that there were irregularities in their collection 
there can be no doubt. According to a writer of the sixth Century “a foreign invasion 
seemed lese formidable to the taxpayers than the arrival of the officials of the fisc”; 
John Lydus, De Magistratihus (Bonn, 1837), p. 264. The edition by R. Wuensch was 
not available to me. 

^ On the patrocinium see F. Zulueta, ‘^De patronis vicorum,” Oxford studies in 
80ci<U and legal history, I (Oxford, 1909). 

• G. Rouillard, Vadministration civile de Vßgypte byzantine (Paris, 1928), p. 182; 
Justinian, Nov. 30, c. 5, editor R. Schoell, vol. III of the Corpus Juris Civilis (Ber¬ 
lin, 1§95). 

® See, for example, John Chrysostom, “Homelia in Matth,” P.G^.,LVIII (Paris, 
18^), 591. 

Priscua, “Fragmenta,” in Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, edited by C. 
Miller (Paris, 1851), IV, 86. This passage has been translated by J. B, Bury, History 
ofjthe later Roman empire, I, 284. 

Codex Theodosianus, VII, 13, 13. 

/ A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire hyzantin (Paris, 1932), II, 203 ff. 
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dangers important measures were taken which actually transformed the 
social structure of the empire, gave new life to its society and enabled it 
not only to stop the Saracens, but to regain eventually the dominant Posi¬ 
tion in the Orient. The paucity of the sources makes it impossible to 
detennine definitely what was the exact nature of these measures, when 
and by whom were they adopted, but what Information there is indicates 
clearly that a transformation of the social structure of the empire took 
place during this period. 

The most important document attesting to such a transformation, at 
least in the rural districts of the empire is the well known little Code, “The 
Farmer’s Law.”^^ But when and by whom was it issued? No convincing 
answer has been given to this question, although the attempts have been 
many, for there is no extemal evidence concerning the origin of the code 
and the internal evidence is too indefinite to yield a final answer. Most 
scholars agree in placing it in the seventh or eighth Century, some attribut- 
ing it to Leo III (717-741)/^ others to Justinian II (685-95, 705-11).^® On 
the basis of the manuscript tradition (the code is found along with the 
Ecloga of Leo III), it is quite possible that the “Farmer’s Law” may have 
been issued by Leo III, but the point is not of capital importance, for the 
Code, while attesting to the transformation of the rural society, it offers 
no evidence that it affected this transformation. And if it be granted that 
this Code was the work of Leo III, it does not follow that this emperor was 
responsible for the reforms which changed the structure of the rural society 
of the empire. Besides the code is fundamentally a Compilation of police 
regulations affecting the free village communities, and when it was issued 
these communities arleady existcd. 

The best edition of the “Farmer^s Law” is that by W. Ashburner, **The Farmer^s 
Law,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXX (London, 1910), 85-108, coramentary and 
translation by the same author in the same Journal, XXXII (London, 1912), 68-95. 

Zachariä von Lingenthal, Geschichte des Griechisch-Römischen Rechts, 3rd edi¬ 
tion (Berlin, 1892), p, 250, K. Paparregopoulo, History of the Greek Nation (in Greek), 
edited by P. Karolides, (Athens, 1932), vol. III, pt. 2, p. 57; K. Amantos, History of 
the By zantine empire (in Greek) (Athens, 1939), pp. 357, 360. 

G. Vernadsky, “Sur l’origine de la loi agraire,” ByzantioUf IV (Brussels, 1925), 
169-80; G. Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian conditions in the byzantine empire in the middle 
ages,” in The Cambridge economic history, I, 198, n. 1. Other scholars are less defi¬ 
nite: Ashburner simply says (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXII, 83) that “the vo- 
cabulary and phraseology of the Farmer’s Law point to its being the work of the 
seventh or eighth Century” and that “it is not by a private hand but a work of legis¬ 
lative authority”; R. H. Panchenko, as quoted by Vasiliev (Histoire de Vempire 
hyzantin, I, 325) considers it a product of the seventh Century; Vasiliev (loc. cit.) 
thinks that it belongs to an earlier period than the eighth Century; H. Gr6gqire 
(Byzayition, XII, 642) associates it wdth the reforms of Heraclius and his successors; 
F. Dölger (Historische Zeitschrift, CLXI, Munich, 1929-30, pp. 112-113) suggests that 
it is the Work of Justinian I. 
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The “Farmer’s Law/’ therefore, as Ostrogorsky and otliers before him 
have pointed out, cannot be taken as proof of an extensive reforming 
activity of the Isaurian dynasty,^® but it is important evidence of the 
introduction of reform which affected the stmcture of the rural society of 
the empire. It is concemed exclusively with the free peasant communities 
where the majority of the peasants owned the land and cultivated it with 
their own hands. It says nothing about the large estates and their tenants, 
and this has been interproted to mean that they had disappeared.^^ The 
large estate, serfdom and, of course, slavery, continued to exist,but the 
free village community became more and more an important element of 
the rural society of the empire. This is attested to not ony by the “Farm- 
er’s Law,” but also by numerous references in the hagiographical literature 
of the ninth Century*® as well as by official or semi-official documents, such 
as the “Byzantine trcatise of taxation”^® and of course, the novels of the 

“ Ostrogorsky, “Über die vermeintliche Reformtätigkeit der Isaurier, Byzantin¬ 
ische Zeitschrift^ XXX (Leipzig, 1929-30), 394-400. For a review of the various 
theories concerning the agrarian question in Byzantium see N. A. Constantinescu, 
“Question agraire dans l’empire byzantin,” Revue historique du sud-est europ^eUf I 
(Bucharest, 1924), 233-250. 

Zachariä von Lingenthal, op. eil., 251; Paparregopoulo, op. cit.^ 57. 

A. Constantinescu has tried to show on grounds other than the Farmer’s Law 
that serfdom disappeared in the course of the seventh or eighth Century, but his 
arguments are not convincing: “R6forme sociale ou reforme fiscale? Unehypoth^se 
pour expliquer la disparition du servage de la gl5be dans l’empire byzantin,” Bulletin 
de la section historique de Vacad. Roumaine, XI (Bucharest, 1924), 94-109. It is 
interesting to note that K. Amantos, who follows Paparregopoulo in attributing to 
Leo III many social reforms, does not accept the view that serfdom disappeared in 
Byzantium: K. Amantos, op. cit.^ p. 358 f. 

L. Br^hier, “Les populations rurales au IX® si^cle d’apres l’Hagiographie byzan¬ 
tine,” Byzantion, I (Brussels, 1924), 175-190. 

*®This document was first published without any commentary by W. Ashburner: 
*‘A byzantine treatise of taxation,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXV (London, 
1915), 78-86. It was reeditocl with an exhaustive commentary in 1927 by F. Dölger; 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10 und 11. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1927). In the same year Ostrogorsky published a study on 
Byzantine taxation largely basedon the treatise, together witha German translation 
of it: “Die ländliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches imX. Jahrhundert,” 
Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XX (Stuttgart, 1927), 1-108. 
Still in the same year Constantinescu published an article on the Byzantine village 
coifimunity which was based on this treatise: “La communaute de village byzantin 
et fees rapports avec le petit traito fiscal byzantin,” Bulletin de la section historique 
deVacad. Roumaine, XIII (Bucharest, 1927), 160-74. In a long and laudatory review 
of the Works of Dölger and Ostrogorsky A. Andreades made some contributions of 
hjs own; “Deux livres r6cents sur les finances byzantines,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
^XVIII (Leipzig, 1928), 287 ff., republished in his Oeuvres, I (Athens, 1938), 563 ff. 
Andreades agrees with Ostrogorsky {Oeuvres, p. 568) that the treatise was composed 
the tenth Century and not in the eleventh as Dölger would have it. 
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emperors of the tenth Century, And while the Theodosian code and the 
legislative works of Justinian, when dealing with rural problems speak 
repeatedly of the coloni^ seldom mentioning the free peasants, the literature 
of the period after the sixth Century, both ofEcial and unofficial, puts the 
em'phasis upon the free village communities, and this can only mean that 
these communities were numerous, doubtless the dominant element of the 
rural society of the empire. 

The characteristic feature then of the rural society of the later Roman 
empire after the sixth Century is the free village commimity, inhabited by 
peasants who owned individually the land^^ and cultivated it themselves, 
but if for some reason, they were not able to do so, they could let it to 
another member of the community either on a share basis or for a money 
payment. Each such community formed a fiscal imit for purposes of tax- 
ation, and if one farmer failed to meet his obligations to the treasury, his 
neighbors were held responsible for them imless other measures were taken 
to relieve them of this responsibility. These villages, at least in the eighth 
and ninth cenuries, were on the whole prosperous: many of their members 
were poor, of course; but a considerable number were well to do peasants, 
while a few had grown to be extremely wealthy. Such one was Philaretos 
of the towm of Amnia in Paphlagonia. He is described as noble, but his 
nobility was doubtless of very recent origin, for when he lost his property 
as a result of an incursion by the Saracens, he found it not unbearable to 
cultivate himself with his two remaining oxen what was left of his fields. 
At the height of his prosperity his estates were many, and his flocks numer¬ 
ous. He possessed forty-eight large estates through every one of which 
ran a spring; six hundred heads of cattle; one hundred teams of oxen; 
eight hundred mares in pasture; eighty saddle horses and mules, and 
twelve thousand sheep. Philaretos had become, indeed, a great magnate.^ 
The majority, however, were less fortimate: few strips of land, a pair of 
oxen, a horse or perhaps a donkey, may have been all they possessed. 
They worked their own fields, paid their taxes, and, if necessary, served in 
the army. 

Freedom of movement among the non-servile elements of the population 
was another feature of the rural society of the empire during this period. 
This is well attested to by the sources, both official and imofhcial. Doubts 
may be raised, however, as to whether this freedom of movement was de 

The old view that the members of these village communities held the land in 
common is without any foundation. Cf. Ostrogorsky, “Die ländliche Steuerge¬ 
meinde 40. 

*2 M. H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, “La vie de S. Philaröte,” ByzantioUj IX (Brussöls, 
1934), 113. Vasiliev^s edition of this interesting “Life“ was not available to Ae. 
A more striking example of a poor peasant risen to become extremely wealthy Was 
Philocales, mentioned by Basil II in one of his novels issued for the protection of the 
poor: Jus Graeco-Romanumy edited by Zachariae von Lingenthal, III (Leipzig, 
1857), 310. 
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facto only, or whether it was also de jureP That people moved from one 
place to another is absolutely certain, but it is certain also that the govem- 
ment sought to discourage such movement. The “Byzantine treatise of 
taxation” is very clear on this point, for, in explaining the various tax 
exönptions on abandoned land, it States that they were granted in order 
to prevent others, who, according to the principles of the epibole, were 
required to pay the taxes on these lands, from leaving their villages.^^ And 
the persistence of the epibole^ is really proof that the peasants were ex- 
pected to stay in their villages, for if they could legally leave their lands, 
there could be no justification why their neighbors should be required to 
pay the taxes on these lands. There are no indications anywhere that the 
old laws against mobihty were ever repealed, but as people moved anyway 
even in the earlier period despite the repeated prohibitions not to do so, 
the practice came to be abcepted and was tolerated by the govemment. 
But this mobiiity was not very extensive. The vast majority of the people 

** Ashburner already raised doubts about this: Journal of hellenic studies, XXXII, 

77 ff. 

** Dölger, Beiträge . . . , p. 116. 

** The fundamental work on the epihole is that by H. Monnier, “fitudes de droit 
byzantin. L' kirtßoKii'* Nouvelle revue historique de droit francais et Hranger, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX (Paris, 1892, 1894, 1895). According to Monnier the epibole was abol- 
ished by Tiberius (578-582), but he has been shown to be mistaken. Stein was the 
first to raise doubts about the abolition of the epibole by Tiberius; “Des Triberius 
Constantinus Novelle TTcpi und derEdictus domni Chilperici regis,** in Klio, 

XV (Leipzig, 1920), 74. The continuation of the epihole is now definitely proven: 
Ostrogorsky, “Die ländliche Steuergemeinde p. 26 ff; Dölger, Beiträge . . . , 

128 ff. It is well known that in the time of Justinian the epihole was applied to two 
kinds of property: the (1) 6/i65ouXa, properties which originally belonged to one great 
domain, and as this domain formed one fiscal unit, they continued to be considered, 
for purpose of taxation, as one unit, and if one of them was abandoned, the other 
property of the owner, if he had any, was burdened with the tax of the abandoned 
property; if he had not other property then whoever owned the property to which 
the abandoned property originally belonged was held responsible for the tax. The 
(2) properties belonging to different people and, without ever having be¬ 

longed to one domain, together form one fiscal unit and when one was abandoned the 
owners of the others were jointly responsible for its taxes. However, what principle 
govemed the epihole in the case of hpUrivca is not definitely known, but as Bury re- 
marks {Hi%tory of the later Roman empire, 1,445, n. 2) it was that of proximity, i. e., 
the neighbors of the abandoned property were held responsible for the taxes on that 
property and in return had the right of usufruct on it. Proximity is definitely the 
priirciple that governs the application of the epiholey now known as allelengyaUf in 
thelperiod after the sixth Century. The term epihole is used in this period in a more 
gei^ral sense; it means simply tax imposition. Whether the epihole^ in its narrow 
technical sense, continued after the reign of Romanus III Argyrus (1028-1034) 
W ji question still under discussion. There are some indications that it continued 
tolexist, but the evidence is too scanty to warrant a definite conclusion. See, G. 
lyuillard, '^Uepihole au temps d'Alexis I Comnöne,” Byzantion, x (Brussels, 1935), 
^89; F. Dölger, “Das Fortbestehen der Epihole in mittel-und spätbyzantinischer 
^it,” Studi in memoria di Aldo Älhertonif II (Padova, 1934), 3 ff. 
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unless moved by the govemment itself or driven away from their homes by 
some foreign incursion, grew and died in the Community where they 
were bom. 

The process whereby the transformation of the rural society of the em- 
pire was brought about during the period after the sixth Century has been 
variously explained by scholars. On the assumption that the “Farmer^s 
Law’* was the work of Leo III, certain scholars have attributed the creation 
of the new System to that emperor and his immediate successors.^® This 
is a contention which has been shown to be without foundation, as has been 
pointed out above. The explanation offered by Constantinescu and ac- 
cepted with some important reservations by Ostrogorsky appears much 
more seductive and at first sight convincing.^^ In the opinion of this 
Scholar the Separation of the head tax from the land tax, a reform sup- 
posedly introduced toward the end of the seventh Century, was what brought 
about the greater mobility in the rural society in the period after the sixth 
Century just as the inseparable relationship of these two taxes in the period 
before had brought about the immobility which characterized the society 
of that period. For as each peasant now had to pay a head tax indc- 
pendently of the land with which he was associated, the state had no 
particular interest in keeping him attached to the land. 

The System of taxation established by Diocletian has been one of the 
knottiest problems of the history of the later Roman empire. In 1916 
Piganiol publislied a booklet^^ in which he attempted to prove that the 
capitatio-jugatio were not two different taxes, one on the peasants and the 
other on the land, but two different aspects of a single tax. Looked at it 
from the point of view of the land it may be considered as a land tax, but 
looked at from the point of view of the peasants it may be considered as a 
head tax, for the computation of the tax was based not only on the quality 
of the land but also on the number of persons that worked on that land 
so that there could be no juga, the fiscal imits of taxation, without capita, 
or capita without juga. An intimate relationship between land and labor 
was thus established, but the System could not work unless a definite 
stability were established between land and labor, hence the interest of the 
govemment in attaching the peasants to the land. This explains Constan- 
tine’s edict of 332 providing for penalties for those peasants who would 
leave the land and the lords who would accept the Services of the fugitives. 
Piganiol’s theory has been accepted by many byzantinists. 

26 Zachariä von Lingenthal, op, cit., p. 251; Paparregoppoulo, op. cit., p. 57. 

2 ^ Constantinescu, “Reforme sociale ou reforme fiscale . . . p. 102 ff.; Ostro¬ 
gorsky, “Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine empire,” p. 197; “Das Steuersystem 
im byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter/’ Byzaniion^ VI (Brussels, 1931), 230 ff. 

2*A. Piganiol, LHmpöt de capitation sous le Bas Empire Romain (Chamb^ry, 
1916). 
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In 1933 Boak published a number of papyri, included among which is 
the edict of the Prefect of Egypt, putting into effect the new taxation 
System of Diocletian. After pointing out some irregularities in the Col¬ 
lection of taxes the Prefect declares: “Therefore I have publicly set forth 
the quota of each aroura with respect to the quality of the soil, and the 
quota of each head of the agrarian population and the minimum and maxi- 
mum ages of liability in accordance with the published divine edict and the 
breviary included in it, and issued the copies of this my edict. Reviewing 

his own theory on the basis of this text, Piganiol came to this conclusion:^® 
“To each proprietor there corresponds a part. The tax of the small 
proprietor is the capiiaiio pleheia: one must understand under this term both 
his land and'personal charges. The tax of the large proprietor was divided 
more distinctly in jugaiiOy corresponding to the land tax, and in capitaiio 
humana and animalinm, corresponding to the equipment of the estate, but 
the whole of these taxes was comprehended, as in the case of the plebeius, 
under the more general term of capitaiio. All this means that there were 
two taxes, the head tax and the land tax and the head tax was paid by all 
the peasants whether they cultivated their own land or not, whether free 
or serfs. The peasants who owmed the land themselves paid also, of course, 
the land tax. 

There is nothing in the taxation system of the period after the sixth 
Century that diffcrs radically from this. There is a head tax, kapnikoUj 
and a land tax, and all the peasants whether they owned the land or not 
were required to pay the head tax.^^ To be sure the kapnikon of the later 
period is really a hearth and not a head tax, but already in the fourth 
Century the old capitaiio was on the way of becoming a family tax. For 
according to a law of 386 the caput^ as a fiscal unit, was to consist of two 
and a half men, or four women, and on this basis a family of three, husband, 
wife and a son, would be counted, for purposes of taxation, as one caput}'^ 
It is easy to see how the head tax of the earlier period was gradually trans- 
formed into the hearth tax of the later period. If then the taxation System 


®®A. E. R. Boak, “Early Byzantine papyri from the Cairo Museum,” Socittt 
royale egyptienne de papyrologie: Hudes de papyrologie, II (Cairo, 1933), 4. I have 
used Boak’s translation. 

Piganiol, “La capitation de Diocl6tien,” in Revue historique^ LXXVI (Paris, 
1935), 10. 

There is no agreement whether both peasant proprietors and those who did 
notlpoBsess any property paid the kapnikon. Constantinescu (“R6forme social ou 
tßfdrme fiscale,” p. 103) says that only the propertyless peasants paid this tax 
and Dölger {Beiträge . . . , p. 53) agrees with him, but Ostrogorsky maintains that 
ampeaBants, proprietors ornot, paid this tax (“Das Steuersystem im byzantinischen 
Altertum,” p. 234 f.) I think Ostrogorsky is right. 

/** (^od. Just., XI. 48,10. Cf. O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt 
(Stuttgart, 1921), 2: 272. 
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of the later period did not differ fundamentally from that of the earlier 
period it is hard to imagine how in the first case it could lead to social 
mobility while in that of the second to social immobility. 

The reasons for the changes in the rural society of the later period must 
be sought elsewhere. They are connected with the dangerous external 
Situation of the empire during the seventh Century and the administrative 
and military reforms of Heraclius and his immediate successors. It is now 
generally conceded that the System of themes, designed to check the ad' 
vance of the Saracens and the incursions of the barbarians, was the work 
of the dynasty of Heraclius.®® But with the establishment of the themes 
there is connected the establishment of another Institution, the military 
estates. Many who had fled from the conquered provinces and, what was 
more important, many barbarians who were settled in the empire were 
granted land in retum for military Service. And while the eldest son of 
each grantee inherited his father's plot together with the Obligation for 
military Service, the rest of the family were free to reclaim and cultivate 
the land that was vacant, thus adding to the number of the free peasant 
proprietors.®^ In this there was no break with the past, for the free 
peasant proprietor and the free peasant commimity had been a feature of 
the rural society of the empire before Heraclius, although by the end of 
eth sixth Century both were on the verge of disappearing.®^* The wisdom 
of Heraclius and his successors lay in this that, instead of settling these 
people on state or private land as coloni^ they settled them as free men in 
free village communities, and thus the free village community was given 
new life. The increased number of free peasants, cultivating their own 
land, pa 3 ?ing the taxes, and, if necessary, serving in the army, in tum lent 

** Ostrogorsky, “Uber die vermeintliche Reformtätigkeit der Isaurier,** p. 396; 
Grßgoire, Byzantioriy XII, 642 f. 

Ostrogorsky, “Die Wirtschaftsgeschichte und die sozialen Entwicklungsgrund¬ 
lagen des byzantinischen Reiches,” Vierteljahrschr. für Sozial-und Wirtschafts¬ 
geschichte, XXII (Stuttgart, 1929), 133. On the militarization of the empire see fur- 
ther, E. Darko, “La militarizzazione deirimpero Byzantino,” Studi Byzantini e 
Neoellenici, V (Rome, 1939), 90ff. 

There is no longer any doubt about the existence of free peasant proprietors 
and free peasant communities in the empire before Heraclius. Their existence is 
well attested to by the Theodosian Code (XI. 7,12; XI. 24, 6); by papyri (H. I. Bell, 
“An epoch in the agrarian history of Egypt,” Recueil d'etudes egyptologiques dbdi^s 
ä la memoire de Jean F. Champollion, Paris, 19SS)\ by Libanius {Oratio de patro- 
ciniis, ed, R. Foerster in Libanii opera, 3 : 450 f.); and by the novels of Justinian 
{Nov. XXXII; XXXIV). But by the end of the sixth Century the free peasant was 
on the verge of disappearing: Jus Graeco-Romanum, III, 21 f. The theory that the 
free peasant communities were communistically organized and that they had been 
created in the course of the seventh and eighth Century under Slavonic influence, a 
theory first developed by certain Russian scholars, has now been generally 
abandoned: Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire byzantin, I, 331; Ostrogorsky, “Die länd¬ 
liche Steuergemeinde . . . p. 40 ff. 
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new vigor to the empire and enabled it eventually to recover its position 
in the Orient. Heraclius and his successors did what Arcadius, despite 
the pleas of Synesius,^® had failed to do, create an army of citizens and a 
body of citizens whose interest would be bound up with the maintenance 
and the defense of the empire. 

Urban society, too, went through some important changes during this 
period. The loss of Egypt and Syria and the consequent abolition by 
Heraclius^® of the gratuitous distribution of bread doubtless affected the 
Corporation or guild of the shipowners, the navicularii of the earlier period. 
Already under Justinian they had won some important concessions,^^ and 
during the reign of Maurice a decree was issued, “enacting that the captain 
of a vessel should not be subjected to punishment and made to render 
compensation when his ship was wrecked, but that the loss should be put 
down to the imperial revenue.”^® During the reign of Heraclius and after, 
the Impression given by the sources is that the shipowners were compara- 
tively free agents, plying the seas for their own personal gain.^^ Were they 
still attached to their trade, and was that trade hereditary? No definite 
answer can be given; the Book of the Prefeci says nothing about the ncwi- 
cularii; but it would seem, on the basis of the general economic organization 
characteristic of this period, that one was free to enter or abandon this 
trade. There can be no doubt, however, that the activities of the navi- 
ddaritj whether they were still organized into a Corporation or not, were 
regulated, for the provisioning of Constantinople was one of the deepest 
concems of the central government.^^ The abolition of the gratuitous 
distribution of bread probably also affected the organization of the guild 
of the bakers. The Book of the Prefect has now been definitely shown 
to have been the work of Leo VI (886-912),^^ but the various trade or- 

“ Synesius, De regnOj p. 134 of A. Fitzgerald’s translation, The essays and hymns 
of Synesius of Cyrene, I (London, 1930). 

“ Chronicon Paschale^ ed.L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1832),!; 711; Doigerj Beiträge . . . , 
p. 58. 

Their compensation for the transportation of grain for the state was increased 
ten-fold: Stöckle, “Navicularii** in Pauly-Wissowa^ XVI (Stuttgart, 1935), 1931; 
Rouillard, op. cit.j 142 f. 

“ John of Nikiu, Chronicley tr. by R. H. Charles (London, 1916), 165. 

*®H. Geizer (editor), Leontios von Neapolis Leben des Heiligen Johannes des 
Barmherzigen . . . (Freiburg, 1893), pp. 18, 54; B. N. Nelson and J. Starr, “The 
legend of the divine surety and the Jewish money-lender,” Universiik. libre de Brux~ 
olles: Annuaire de Vinstitut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves, VII (New 
York, 1944), 298 ff.; A. Ashburner, The Rhodian sea-law (Oxford, 1909). The date 
of the composition of this code cannot be definitely fixed. It is placed in the period 
be^een 600 and 800 A.D.; Ibid.j Ixxv. 

T® G. I. Bratianu, “La question de Fapprovisionnement de Constantinople, 
RyjzantionyV (Brussels, 1930), 91. 

A, Christophilopoulos, T6 iTrapx^^^** ßißXloy Akovros rov Xo^ov Kal al avifTexrCai iv 
(Athens, 1935), p. 24. 
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ganizations which it regulated were not the creations of that emperor; 
they were the continuations of the trade guilds of the early centuries of the 
later Roman empire.^^ The Impression given by this document is that the 
bakers were neither attached to their trade nor was that trade hereditary.^^ 
The same thing is true of the dealers in pork.'^ 

When these changes took place is, of course; impossible to determine, 
but that they may be assoclated with the abolition of the gratuitous distri- 
bution of bread is not at all improbable. Indeed, the principles of attach- 
ment to one’s trade and the hereditary transmission of it which character- 
ized the public corporations of the early centuries were already being 
abandoned by the end of the sixth Century. The complaint of the saponarii 
of Naples addressed to pope Gregory I at the end of the sixth Century to 
the effect that the palatinus of Naples permitted anyone to enter their 
Corporation is well known.*^ Düring the reign of Heraclius, however, an 
attempt seems to have been made to check the tendency to ignore the 
regulations requiring the hereditary transmission of one’s trade at least 
in those corporations that directly afPected the interests of the state. 
There is a law, preserved in the Basiltcs and probably issued by Heraclius, 
which restricted admission to the public corporations, those corporations 
that were directly managed by and served the state, to the descendants 
and relatives of the Corporation members. This law, however, did not 
apply to the private corporations. These enrolled their members without 
reference to any hereditary rights.^®^ By the end of the ninth Century, 
therefore, attachment to one’s profession and the hereditary transmission 
of it no longer seems to have been a feature, at least, of the private corpora¬ 
tions, and this development must have taken place during the seventh 
or eighth Century, the result of the force of circumstances rather than 
of the conscious efforts of the government. All corporations, however, 
whether public or private, were strictly regulated, but these regulations 
had in view not only the interests of the State, but also those of the public 
at large as well as those of the trades themselves.^® The organization of 

A. Stöckle, Spätröviische und byzantinische Zünfte (Klio, Beiheft IX, Leipzig, 
1911), p. 140 f. 

Le Livre du prefet ou Vedit de Vempereur Lton le Sage sur les corporations de 
Constantinople^ ed. T. Nicole (Geneva, 1893), C. 18. The Book has been reprinted 
by T. and P. Zepos, Jus Graeco-romanum, 2 (Athens, 1931), 371-392. There is also 
an English translation; A. E. R. Boak, “The Book of the Prefect,” Journal of eco¬ 
nomic and business history^ I (Cambridge, 1929), 600 ff. 

** The Book of the Prefect^ C. XIV. 

Stöckle, Spatrömische und byzantinische Zünfte^ p. 40, where the reference to the 
letter of Gregory I is given. 

See the brilliant study of R. S. Lopez, “Silk industry in the Byzantine empire,” 
Speculumy XX (Cambridge, 1945), 5. 

** Beaides Stöckle (op. cit.)t Christophilopoulos, (op. ciL), Mickwitz (op. cit.), 
the urban economy of Byzantium in the tenth Century has been studied by C. M. 
Macri, L*organi»ation de Vtconomie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Mac^» 
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the trades in Byzantium during this period was indeed more balanced 
and freer than was the case during the early centuries of the empire>^ 

This society of small farmers, and of artisans organized and regulated 
for the intcrest of all was undermined by the social struggle of the tenth 
Century and the political and military disasters of the eleventh, Indeed 
this social struggle was one of the principal reasons for the fall of the empire 
from its pre-eminent position. 

Everything being equal, the small farmer, with his strips of land, a pair 
of oxen, and a mule or a donkey, managed to provide for his family, but it 
was difEcult, if indeed not impossible, to acciunulate a reserve with which 
to meet an emergency. Any misfortune, as for instance, the loss of one 
of his animals, might endanger his entire social and economic position. For 
the loss would lessen his productivity and he might not be able to pay his 
taxes or meet the demands of his creditors, if he had been unfortunate 
enough to have resorted to borrowing. In either case he might abandon 
his land and run away.**® Protracted Service in the army might have the 
same results. Then again his whole existence might be endangered by the 
incursions of the enemy, an earthquake or a famine. Wars and famines 
were quite frequent during the tenth Century, linder these circumstances 
the small farmer evinced a desire to seil his land, and to try and eke a 
living by working for some large landed magnate. And there was no lack 
of purchasers. The landed aristocracy had never ceased to occupy a very 
important position in the society of the empire. It was a powerful and 
wealthy group, Controlling the high military functions of the empire and 
enjoying many economic Privileges. This aristocracy had grown still more 
powerful in the course of the ninth Century; many of them had found their 
way into the free village communities;^® they began now the systematic 

doine (Paris, 1925), and G. Zoras, Le corporazioni bizantine; studio svW kirapxi^6v 
ßtßXlov delV imperatore Leone VI (Rome, 1931). Zoras^ book was not available to 
me. 

A. Andreades, “Byzance: Paradis du monopole et du privilege,’* in ByzantioUf 
IX (Brussels, 1934), 171 ff. See also S. Runciman, Byzantine civilizaiion (London, 
1933), 174 ff. 

^ Fourmy and Leroy, “La vie de S. Philaröte,” Byzantion IX (1934), 117-119, 
where a peasant complains that, having lost one of his oxen, there is nothing left for 
him but to run away for he will no longer be able to pay his tax and his creditors. 

Some of the peasants theraselves became great magnates as, for instance, Phila- 
retos and Philocales (note 22). The aristocracy could find their way into the free 
village Community easily through the system of klasmata. According to the princi- 
ples of the allelengyon the neighbors of abandoned land were responsible for the taxes 
^ that land, but in Order to lessen the tax burdens of these people and prevent them 
from running away too, the government often relieved them from this responsibility 
by freeing the abandoned land from all taxes. If at the end of thirty years the origi- 
nal owners did not return, the land was taken over by the fisc. It was usually sold 
or granted to the aristocracy, for the aristocracy were the only ones able to buy it. 
l^f' Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine empire . . . p. 203. 
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absorption by various means, but principally by purchase, of the land 
holding of the small farmers, for land offered the most promising outlet for 
economic expansion, as the economy of the empire was basically agricultural. 
Thus the small independent farmer tended more and more to disappear. 

The great emperors of the tenth Century realized the dangerous social 
and political iniplications of this tendency and they tried to put a stop to it. 
As Romanus Lecapenus put it in one of his novels designed to protect the 
holdings of the peasants: “It is not through hatred and envy of the rieh 
that we take these measures, but for the protection of the small and the 
safety of the empire as a whole. . . . The extension of the power of the 
strong . . . will bring about the irreparable loss of the public good, if the 
present law does not bring a check to it. For it is the many, settled on 
the land, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and fumish 
the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are wanting.”®® 
And by a series of measures Lecapenus and his successors fought valiantly 
against the absorption of the small holdings by the powerful.^^ 

But the aristocracy resisted and a social struggle ensued which underlies 
the entire development of the internal politics of the empire in the tenth 
Century and determined its fate. The aristocracy, led by certain powerful 
families, of which the most important were the Doukases and the Phocases, 
challenged the imperial authority. One of the Phocases ascended the 
throne, and a reaction in favor of the landed aristocracy took place during 
his reign.®2 His relatives tried to emulate his example, and it was only 

Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, III, 246-47. 

G. Testaud, Des rapports des puissants et des petits propriHaires ruraux dans 
Vempire byzantin au x® siede (Bordeaux, 1898). V. Vasilievsky, “Materials for the 
history of the Byzantine state,” Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction, CCII 
(St. Petersburg, 1879) (in Russian), 160-230. My knowledge of Russian is very 
elementary, but I consulted the works of Vasilievsky as well as other Russian works 
with the aid of Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer. Dölger, “Die Frage des Grunddeigentum 
in Byzanz,” Bulletin of international committee of historical Sciences, V (1933), 5 ff. 
Andreades, “Floraison et d6cadence de la petite propri6t6 dans Pempire byzantin,” 
MHanges offerts ä Ernest Mahaim, I (Paris, 1935), 261-266; A. M. Diomedes, “ 
ToXiTiKii ßaKedovtKiji Övvaomlai Karä rijs ßeya.X'qi ISiOKTrjclai. Td aZrta,” 'EXXijvtfcd, 
XI (Athens, 1939), 246-262; Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine 
empire . . 204-210. 

** Nicephorus II Phocas (963-969). In his novel of 967 Nicephorus deprived the 
peasants of the right of pre-emption in the sale of property belonging to the aristoc¬ 
racy. That right had been given to them by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (Jus 
Graeco-Romanum, III; 296 f.). In another novel he increased the value of the in- 
alienable minimum of a military holding from four to twelve pounds of gold. This 
had the effect of making of the soldiery a lesser nobility. (Ibid., p. 299 f.). On the 
progressive side was his measure prohibiting new monastic foundations and all 
transfers of land to churches and monasteries (ibid., p. 292 ff.). This was repealed 
by Basil II (ibid., p. 303). 
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with the aid of six thousand Russians that Basil II finally crushed them 
in 987. This struggle between the landed aristocracy and the central 
govemment is echoed in the populär songs that were composed during this 
period and were incorporated in the Byzantine epic, Digenis Akritas. 
Gr^goire has shown that the great heroes of the poem are the Doukases 
and the Phocases and that the whole work, at least the original version, is 
permeated by an anti-imperial tradition.®^ 

The Principal provision of the various novels issued by the emperors 
in the tenth Century was the prohibition of the purchase by the aristocracy 
of the holdings of the small farmers. The sale of these holdings was not 
prohibited, but the right of purchase was reserved for certain persons who 
stood in a definite relationship to the property offered for sale.^ In the 
first category in the order of preference came those persons whose own 
prop^y was mixed up with that offered for sale and together with which 
it formed an economic unit {ävafjLtfjLtyßhoL) and among these those were 
preferred who were joint owners, if such persons existed, and of the latter 
relatives came first. In the second category came those who had property 
adjoining that offered for sale {avßirapaKeLßevoL) and of these the preference 
was given to those who were jointly responsible with the seller for the 
taxes. If all these persons declined to make the purchase then the property 
might be sold to any other member of the commimity in which the property 
was located.®® The aristocracy was further prohibited from accepting the 
property of the poor by legacy or gift or to extend to them their protection. 

The repeated issuance of these prohibitions is the clearest evidence that 
the acquisition of the property of the small peasants by the aristocracy was 
not checked. The reason is not far to seek. The aristocracy was powerful 
and was in a position to circiunvent the measures taken by the central 
govemment, while these measures did not strike at the roots of the problem. 
The persons given the right of purchase belonged in general to the same 
social and economic Status as the sellers, and if the latter were not able to 
keep their property, it was not very likely that the former would be in 
such a better position as to be able not only to keep their own property but 
also to buy that of their neighbor. Accordingly, as the aristocracy was the 
only element that could invest in new land, the peasant who wanted to 
seil his land had no other recourse than to turn to the aristocracy, and as 
long as the conditions which made the peasant seil his land continued to 
exist the prohibition against the purchase of that land by the aristocracy 

** H. Gr6goire, Digenis Akritas (New York, 1942, in Greek), p. 72 f. 

^ This preferential treatment given to certain persons is known in Byzantine law 
M protimesis: G. Platon, “Observations sur le droit de irporlfjiricis en droit byzantin, 
ln Revue generale du droit^ de la legislation et de la jurisprudence en France eta V Uran- 
ffcr, XXVII-XXIX (Paris, 1903, 1904, 1905). 

Ostrogorsky, “Die ländliche Steuergemeinde . . . ,”p.32ff. 
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could not be very effective. But the problem could be solved by the 
amelioration of the conditions of the poor peasants which would lessen the 
necessity for them to seil their land. The measure taken by Basil II in 
1002 attacked the problem from this point of view. He decreed that hence- 
forth the aristocracy were to pay the allelengyon for the poor, i.e., they 
were to pay the tax arrears of those peasants who were too poor to meet 
their own obligations, but while paying the tax the aristocracy were not to 
enjoy the usufruct of the property involved. The right of usufruct was to 
be enjoyed by the peasant who still remained the owner of the land.®^ 
This measure was designed not only to help the poor peasants, but also 
to crußh the aristocracy. When, after 987, Basil was reconciled with 
Bardas Sclerus, one of his most formidable opponents, the latter advised 
him that, if he were to preserve the imperial authority, he should permit 
no one of the aristocracy to prosper and should exhaust their means by 
heavy taxes.®^ By the measure of 1002 Basil tried to put this advice 
into effect. 

But the aristocracy was too strong and not long after the death of Basil, 
during the reign of Romanus III Argyrus (1028-1034), Basirs law con- 
ceming the allelengyon was repealed,^® while the laws prohibiting the 
purchase of the peasants* land by the aristocracy were not enforced. On 
the land question the aristocracy triumphed, but the struggle of the central 
government against its widespread influence continued under another form. 

One of the important reasons for the triiunph of the aristocracy was the 
very strong hold that it had upon the military positions of the empire. If 
it could be shaken from this hold, it would lose in power and influence and 
would become more amenable to the wishes of the imperial government. 
And this is precisely what certain emperors of the eleventh Century, notably 
Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-1055), tried to do.^® The means of 
attack which they employed was to weaken the military Organization by 
reducing the size of the army, thus depriving the aristocracy of its military 
commands.®'* The great military triiunphs of the tenth Century, the 
crushing of the Saracens and the Bulgarians and the pushing of the fron- 
tiers to the Euphrates and the Tigris in the east, to the Danube in the 

Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium (Bona, 1839), II, 456. 

M. Psellos, Chronographie j ed. and tr, into French by £. Renauld (Paris, 1926), 
1,17. 

** Cedrenus, op. cit.j II, 486. 

** For the Position of the empire in the eleventh Century the two fundamental 
books are: C. Neumann, Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuz¬ 
zügen (Leipzig, 1894). French translation (Paris, 1905). N. Skabalanovich, Byzan- 
tine state and church in the eleventh Century (St, Petersburg, 1884, in Russian). 

Zonaras, Epitomae Historiarum^ ed. T. Büttner-Wobst (Bonn, 1897), III, 627, 

653 . 
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Balkans, created a sense of security and the feeling that the maintenance 
of a powerful army was no longer necessary, With Constantine IX 
Monomachus, peace became the keynote of the imperial foreign policy,®^ 
and there began a systematic elimination of the aristocracy from the army 
while at the same time the development of a civil bureaucracy was pro- 
moted. The wars of the seventh Century had led to the militarization of 
the administration; now, under the Impression that the enemies of the em- 
pire had been crushed forever, the imperial government sought to demilitar- 
ize the administration. But the aristocracy fought back, and a new struggle 
ensued, this time between the aristocracy as a military dass, and a new 
party of civil officials. 

The struggle plungcd the empire into a series of civil wars that squandered 
its resources and man power at a time when new and formidable enemies 
were making their appearance, both in the east and in the west. But the 
most serious result of the imperial policy was the deterioration of the army. 
While heaping honor after honor upon his civil advisors Constantine IX 
Monomachus neglected the army and retired its generals. His measure 
depriving the soldiers of the frontier regions of the payment which they 
had been accustomed to receive further added to the deterioration of the 
army®^ and left the frontiem wide open to the barbarians. The profession 
of the soldier which in the great days of Byzantium carried with it prestige, 
honor and position had no longer any value, and so, as Skylitzes puts it, 
“the soldiers put aside their arms and became lawyers or jurists.”®® The 
same author, writing of the army that took the field against the Seljuks 
in 1071 says: “The army was composed of Macedonians and Bulgarians 
and Cappadocians, Uzi, Franks and Varangians and other barbarians 
who happened to be about. [One should add: Patzinaks.] There were 
gathered also those who were in Phrygia {Bkßa avaroXiKosv), And what 
One saw in them was something incredible. The renowned Champions of 
the Romans who had reduced into subjection all of the east and the west 
now numbered only a few and these were bowed down by poverty and ill- 
treatment. They lacked in weapons, swords and other arms, such as 

Psellos, op. cit., I, 151 f. 

Zonaras, op. cit.y III, 647. According to Zonaras what Constantine IX did was 
to relieve the frontier regions of their military obligations, transforming them into 
money payments. Michael Attaliotes (p. 44) gives a different version. According 
to him the soldiers of the frontier region of Iberia received payments from the nearby 
public lands (xwpas). This means, as Skabalanovich (op. cit.^ 311) long ago pointed 
out, that the taxes raised in Iberia and the surrounding regions, instead of going to 
the imperial treasury, were used to meet the payments allowed to the frontier soldiers. 
Monomachus stopped these payments and turned over to the treasury the returns 
from these taxes. 

*• Cedrenus, op. cit.y II, 652. 
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javelins and scythes. . . . They lacked also in cavalry and other equipment, 
for the emperor had not taken the field for a long time, For this reason 
they were regarded as useless and unnecessary and their wages and main- 
tenance were reduced.”®^ The result was Mantzikert. 

Mantzikert was only a battle and what was lost there might have been 
retrieved had the society of the empire been healthier and more vigorous 
or new measures had been taken to make it so. The neglect of the army 
meant also the neglect of that dass of soldiers that had been created in 
the seventh Century along with the establishment of the System of themes. 
The protection of the Interests of these soldiers had been one of the deepest 
concems of the emperors of the tenth Century,®® but by the end of the 
eleventh Century these soldiers were reduced into poverty and henceforth 
ceased to be an important element in the society of the empire.®® Their 
disappearance further depressed what remained of the free village Com¬ 
munity just as their creation had helped to envigorate that Community. 
Henceforth the rural economy of the empire was to consist of the lai^e 
estates, owned by the lay nobility or the church and worked by servile 
labor.®^ The free independent peasant virtually ceased to exist. In the 
meantime the commercial Privileges granted to Venice and to other Italian 
cities in retum for assistance against the many enemies of the empire under- 

p. 668. 

Wrote Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the novel designed to protect the inter- 
ests of the soldiers: ^‘The army is to the state what the head is to the body. . . . He 
who neglects it neglects the safety of the state. . . . Therefore in promulgating our 
Constitution (on the military estates), we feel we are working for the welfare of all.’' 
(Jus Graecoromanum, III, 262 f.). On the various measures taken by the emperors 
of the tenth Century to protect the military estates see in general R. Gaignerot, De« 
Bhntfices militaires dans Vempire romain et Bp^cialement en Orient et au sihcle 
(Bordeaux, 1889), p. 60 ff. 

*« Already at Mantzikert the mercenary occupies a very important Position in the 
Byzantine army: C. Cahen,‘‘La Campagne de Mantzikert d’apres les sources musul- 
manes,” Byzantion IX (Brussels, 1934), 629. After Mantzikert the mercenaries 
dominate almost completely. The armies of Alexius Comnenus, for instance, were 
composed of Russians, Turks, Alans, English, Franks, Germans, Bulgarians and 
others {Jus Graeco-romanum, 3; 373). Cf. Byzantion, XIV (1939), p. 280 sgg. The 
military fiefs were revived in the later part of the eleventh Century and continued 
to the end of the empire, but the holders of them were usually officers and, therefore, 
belonged to the aristocracy. Some common soldiers were included among them, 
however. These military grants w'ere known as pronoeae. The two fundamental 
Works on the Byzantine pronoea are: (1) P. Mutafciev, “Vojniski ?emi i vojnici v 
Vizantija prez xiii/xiv Spisanie na Bülgarskata Akademija^ xxvii (Sofia, 1923), 
37 ff; (2) Th. Üspensky, '‘Znacenie vizantijskoj juXnoslavjanskoj pronii,^^ Shornik 
V. J. Lamanskomu, (St. Petersburg, 1885), 1-32. 

On the tendency toward feudalism in the Byzantine empire during the twelfth 
Century and after see A. Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” Byzan¬ 
tion, VIII (Brussels, 1933). 
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mined the economy of the cities.®® Complete recovery under these cirum- 
stances was impossible. 

In the history of the later Roman empire war and religion were the two 
Principal factors that moulded the society of the empire and determined 
its extemal position. 

Rütgers University. 

*0 The granting of commercial Privileges to the Italian republics, says Andreades, 
‘‘became the gnawing worm of the Byzantine public economy.” A. Andreades, 
'liTTopta Trjs Arjfjioclai Obcovoßla^y I (Athens, 1918), 514. 



UNE APOLOGIE DES IMAGES DU SEPTlfiME SifiCLE 
Par Sirarpie der Nersessian 

Un trait^ arm^nien contre les iconoclastes est conserv4 en plusieurs 
manuscrits sous le nom de Vrt’anes K'erPogh, le poete, moine lettr^ qui 
joua un role important dans Thistoire eccl^siastique de TArm^nie ä la fin 
du sixieme et au d4but du septieme si^cle. Vrt’anes avait 6t4 Taide du 
catholicos Moise; nomme locum tenens ä la mort de ce demier, il dirigea les 
affaires patriarcales pendant l’interrfegne de 604 k 607. Apr^s T^lection 
du catholicos Abraham il continua k prendre une part active dans les dis- 
cussions provoqu&s par le schisme entre T^glise arm^nienne et T^glise 
g4orgienne^ Le trait^ contre les iconoclastes a 4t4 publi4 en 1852, mais, 
joint en appendice ä un ouvrage d’Äiification, il a pass4 presque inapergu^. 
Une nouvelle publication faite en 1927, d'apres un manuscrit de Jeru¬ 
salem, n^a pas non plus attire Tattention du public savanU. Il nous parait 
donc utile d'en donner la traduction'*, et de le mettre ä la port^e de tous 
ceux qui s’interessent aux d^buts de Ticonoclasme, car si ce texte a ete 
reellement ^crit par Vrt’anes, il serait le plus ancien traite contre les 
conoclastes qui nous soit parvenu en aucune langue. 

TRADUCTION 

Toutes les cr^atures sont edair^es par la lumi^re vivifiante et le ciel et 
la terre se rejouissent, illumines par ses rayons, car la lumiere de la verite 
a inonde de sa clarte Tunivers entier. Le sombre brouillard qui couvrait 
les Coeurs t^n^breux et endurcis s’est dissip^, et le monde s’est rempli de 

‘ Plusieurs lettres de Vrt’anes K’ert’ogh se trouvent dans le Livre des Leiires 
(Tiflis, 1901), pp. 93-98, 130-131, 135-139, 141-145-* Pour la question arm6nogCor- 
gienne et le role jou6 par Vrt’anes voir: N, Akinian, Kiurion Catholicos des Georgiens 
(Vienne, 1910); et pour l’activit6 litt^raire de Vrt’anes voir l’article du m^me auteur 
dans Randes Amsorya (1910), pp. 8-11, 37-46. 

* Garegin Z. Sahakian, Sur Viniercession des saints (Venise, 1853), pp. 325-342. 
Ce texte n’est mentionne ni par K. Ter Mkhrttschian, Die Paulikianer im byzan¬ 
tinischen Kaiserreiche (Leipzig, 1893), ni par Fred. C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth 
(Oxford, 1898), bien que tous deux se soient occup^s des d6buts de Ticonoclasme en 
Arm^nie. 

* Mgr. E. Tourian dans la revue Sion du Patriarcat arni^nien de Jerusalem (1927), 
pp. 22-25, 61-63. Je remercie Monsieur A. Bedikian qui a eu l’ämabilit6 de me 
communiquer ces numöros de Sion et le Pere Gokian qui m’a aidee k traduire quel- 
ques-uns des passages obsours. 

* La traduction est faite d’apres la publication de Venise, corrig6e par celle du 
manuscrit de Jerusalem. Les extraits d’un manuscrit de Vienne du dix-neuvi^me 
si^cle ne presentent pas de variantes importantes (P. J. Dachian, Catalogue des 
manuscrits de la Bihliothhque des Pkres Mekhitaristes de Vienne, pp. 206-207, MS. 
no. 44). Le manuscrit d’Etchmiadzin, no. 102, est encore in6dit. 
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Tenseignement qui fait connaitre Dieu. Mais les partisans des 4tudes 
obscures, qui errent en vain dans les sombres t^nebres, tremblent, con- 
fondus; ils trompent vilement les coeurs des innocents, et ils introduisent 
des h4r4sies dans l'figlise. II ne faut pas, disent-ils, avoir des peintures 
et des images dans les 4glises; et ils apportent en t6moignage des paroles de 
l'Ancien Testament qui ont 4t4 dites au sujet de Tidoldtrie d^nonc^e par 
les proph^tes. Mais nos images® ne leur ressemblent pas car eiles se 
rapportent au Christ et k ses 41us; et ceci n’est pas seulement la v4rit6 
mais nous est t4moign4 par les 4critures. Et nous dirons ce que les his- 
toriens des commandements nous ont enseign4. 

Car Moise, le premier, fit le modMe des images pour hautel: deux ch4ru- 
bins ailfe, de forme humaine, fabriqu4s en or martel4 et plac4s au-dessus du 
propitiatoire; et le Seigneur des Seigneurs parlait d’au milieu d’eux®. 
L'apotre confirme ceci par son t^moignage. “Les ch^rubins de la gloire, 
dit-il, qui couvraient le propitiatoire.”’ C’est lä Timage du grand myst^re. 
De meme le rideau que Dieu dit de fabriquer avec des soies multicolores, 
des images, et d’embellir, de diverses mani^res, (ce voile) qui est de fin lin 
et de pourpre, rouge et azur; les couleurs des fils du rideau n’^taient-elles 
pas des pigments, et les ch^rubins du rideau n’4taient-ils pas des images?®. 
Suivant ce meme modüe Salomon fabriqua en bois de cypr^s les cherubins 
du temple et les recouvrit d'or; et il fit non seulement les cherubins qui 
6taient dans Loracle, mais il entailla les murs, les portes, les pav^s, de 
sculptures, de cherubins, de palmiers et de boutons de fleurs epanouies^. 
Et Dieu ne d4sapprouva pas et il l’appela le temple de son nom. Le 
proph^te inspir^ fiz4chiel, dans la vision qu’il vit, non pas comme un autre 
des prophetes ou des oracles, mais parlant avec la r4v41ation divine, dit: 
“Le Seigneur me posa dans une ville, sur une haute montagne, et il m’y 
fit entrer, et j'y vis un autel et un homme redoutable et merveilleux. Des 
Eclairs jaillissaient comme de Lairain; et il se tenait au-dessus de la porte, 
et il avait en sa main un cordeau de lin et une canne ä mesurer, et il me dit: 
' Fils de Lhomme, regarde et retiens tout ce qui est ici, car je suis venu pour 
te les montrer. Et je vis le temple peint tout autour, k Lint4rieur et k 
Lext4rieur, avec des cherubins et des palmes, depuis le sol jusqu’au toit. 
Et ce n’4tait pas seulement le temple qui 4tait peint, mais aussi les cours, 
les Portes et Lautei; et il y avait des ch4rubins de forme humaine, deux 
par deux, ce qui est le modele des grandes merveilles^®.” 

® Le mot image ne se trouve pas dans le texte qui dit seulement: “mais les nötres.*' 

« Exode, XXV, 18-22. 

’ Spüre aux Hebreux, IX, 5. 

* Exode, XXVI, 31; XXXVI, 8 et 35. 

Rois, VI, 23-35. 

^ Ezechiel, XL, 2-4; XLI, 18-20. Ces passages, comme d’ailleurs tous ceux de la 
ßible, eont cit6s de memoire et ne correspondent pas exactement au texte biblique. 
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Que diras-tu de ceci, 6 homme, toi qui es malade d’esprit, car j’ai dit 
au Sujet des ch4rubins que Moise et Salomon avaient fait faire qu^ls 
6taient faits de main d’homme; consid^res-tu comme fabriqufe ce que 
Dieu leur avait montr6? Voici, il est clair que dhs Torigine les images 
furent faites pour Thonneur et la v6n6ration de la gloire divine. Et dans 
le Nouveau Testament Paul dit aux Ath6niens: “En passant et en re- 
gardant vos divinitfe, j’ai trouv6 un autel sur lequel 6tait 4crit; au dieu 
inconnu. Celui que vous honorez sans le connaitre, c’est celui que je vous 
annonce”^^ Etait-ce Dieu qui 4tait Tautel? Mais Paul t4moigne qu’ils 
rhonoraient au nom de Dieu. Et nous, nous ne disons pas que les images 
et les peintures sont le Dieu v6ritable, mais nous les peignons au nom de 
Dieu, tel qu’il apparut, celui quTsaie dit devoir naltre, et J6r^mie qu’il 
circulera parmi les hommes, celui dont David pr6dit la passion et Tensevelis- 
sement, Ez6chiel et Os4e la r4surrection, Daniel et Zacjiarie la seconde ve- 
nue, Nahum et Malachie le jugement. Car ils nous ont racont^ par des 
S 3 miboles; et il est, celui qui fut; et il est, celui qui doit etre. Et nous 
peignons cela meme qui est 4crit dans les saintes 4critures; et T^criture est 
un pigment et la mati^re des images. 

Les Pferes de Lfiglise parlent aussi des images. Par exemple, Jean, 
4veque de Constantinople, dans son discours adress4 aux baptis4s; et un 
peu plus loin il dit: “Par exemple, les statues d^airain des rois sont ina- 
nim4es et insensibles; ceux qui se r4fugient aupr^s d’eux sont prot4g4s, 
non parce que ces statues sont en airain, mais parce qu’elles sont le por- 
trait de Tempereur^^^. Et toi, h4r4tique, entends-le de cette mani^re. 
De nouveau dans ce discours oü il dit qu^il ne faut pas supprimer les titres 
des saintes 6critures, il ajoute: “Ne voyez-vous pas, dans les images des 
rois, que le portrait du roi est plac6 en haut, et porte son nom, et au-dessous, 
sur la base, sont inscrits les actes du roi, ses triomphes, sa justice? La 
meme chose se voit sur les parchemins: le portrait du roi est trac4 au- 
dessus et, au-dessous, ses vertus et toutes ses victoires”^®. Ou bien que 
diras-tu de l’image du Seigneur que le pieux roi Abgar fit peindre ä la vue 
m^me du Christ et qui, dit-on, se trouve maintenant dans la grande ^glise 
d’fidesse? 


“ Actes des ApötreSy XVII, 23. 

Je n'ai pas trouv6 ce passage parmi les hom61ies de saint Jean Chrysostome. Il 
a cit6 par saint Jean Damasc^ne dans les Sacra Parallela (Migne, P. G.^ XCVI, 
17 A), et, d'apr^s Pindex, il serait emprunt6 ä une hom61ie Ad recens baptizatos (veo- 
KtxaTltrTovs), ainsi qu*il est dit 6galement dans notre texte (Migne, P.G., XCIV,49); 
mais le passage en question ne se trouve pas dans les sermons irp6s tovs pVO^ovras 
(P. (?., XLIX, 223-240), ni ailleurs, autant qu^il est possible de voir en 
Consultant Pindex des 6crits de saint Jean Chrysostome. 

Migne, P. (?., LI, 71-72. La citation suit presque exactement le texte de la 
traduction arm^nienne: Homtlies de Jean Chrysostome (Venise, 1861), p. 287. 
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Et l’6veque S6v6rien dit: '^Lorsque le roi est absent et son portrait 
occupe la place du roi, les princes se prosternent et c41^brent les fetes; si 
des paysans le voient ils se prosternent 4galement, consid^rant non pas le 
bois mais le portrait du roi; ils ne consid^rent pas la substance mais ce 
qui est trac6 par la plume. Et si le portrait du roi mortel prend ainsi une 
teile puissance, combien plus la forme et Timage du roi immortel”^^. 
ficoute donc ce que je dis car ils sont les docteurs de TEglise, et si tu 
veux Studier leurs oeuvres, tu verras qu’ils racontent la m^me chose. De 
mßme saint Gr4goire, rilluminateur des Armeniens, dit en sa pri^re. “Au 
lieu des idoles de bois il dressa sa croix au milieu de Tunivers, et parce 
'que les hommes ont Thabitude de se prostemer devant les Images inanim^s 
des morts, il devint lui-m^me une image morte. II mourut et rendit l’äme 
sur la croix afin qu41s apprennent ä se prostemer devant le bois de la 
croix, et Timage de la figure humaine qui est sur eile; afin de faire ob4ir 
k rimage de sa divinit4 celui qui fait les Images, celui qui les aime, et 
celui qui les v4n^re”^®. 

Or, si vous ne croyez pas ä mes paroles, vous devriez examiner les 
foritures et les comprendre, mais vous etes aussi 41oign4s des 4critures 
que le ciel de la terre. On trouve de nombreux autres t^moignages dans 
les 6critures, car tout est visible ä qui veut comprendre, car les oreilles 
entendent et les esprits comprennent, et sans les yeux de Tesprit les yeux 
du corps demeurent aveugles. Mais ce qui est 4tonnant c'est que vous 
acceptez les commandements et vous pers4cutez le Seigneur; vous vous 
prosteraez devant le S 3 Tnbole^® et vous lapidez le roi; vous honorez la croix 
et vous outragez le cmcifi^. Ainsi agissaient les Manich4ens et les Mar- 
cianistes^^ qui consid^rent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment 

i*Migne, P. G., XCIV, 1409A. Ce passage est tir6 de VHom^lie sur la sainte 
Croix qui ne figure pas parmi les hom^lies traduites en armenien qui nous sont par- 
venues. Mais on sait, par des citations des catholicos Jean d’Odsun et Nerses le 
Gracieux, que d*autres hom^lies de S6v6rien de Gabala avient 6t6 traduites en arm6> 
nien. P. Jo. Baptista Aucher, Severiani sive Seberiani Gabalorum episcopi Emensts 
Homiliae nunc primum editae ex antiqua versione armena et in latinum sermonem 
translatae (Venise, 1827), pp. XVIII-XIX. 

Hisioire d*Agat*angeghos (Venise, 1862). La citation combine plusieurs pas- 
sages; voir pp. 71 et 72. Gelte pri^re de saint Gr6goire l’IIluminateur a 616 cit6e par 
le patriarche Nic6phore. J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesrnensey (Paris, 1852), I, 
499-501. 

C’est ä dire la croix. 

Le texte de Jerusalem porte les Marcionites; celui de Venise les Marcianistes. 
J*ai adopt6 la seconde forme, bien que les Marcionites soient habituellement nomm6s 
Ävec les Manich6ens, et que dans les anath^mes prononc6s par les conciles arm6niens 
le nom de Marcion accompagne presque toujours celui de Manes. Les Marcionites 
^tant mieux connus, une erreur de copie transformant Marcianistes en Marcionites 
paralt plus probable que Pinverse. Les Marcianistes sont des h6r6tiques connus 
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pris Corps, et lorsqu^ils en voient les images ils se fachent et,devenus furieux, 
ils les insultent^®. N’avez-vous pas vu, ayant 4tudi4 et examin^ les 
prophetes, qu’ils s’elevaient contre Tidolatrie parce que les idoles des 
paiens sont des d4mons^^, mais on ne trouve 4crit nulle part qu’on ait 
appel4 les images des 4glises ou des chretiens des d^mons; c’4taient les 

surtout SOUS le nom de Messaliens ou Euchites; ils ont parfois appel^s Marcianistes 

d’apres Tun de leurs chefs, un changeur du nom de Marcianus, qui vivait du temps 
des empereurs Justinien et Justin (Timoth6e, “De receptione haereticorum,” Migne, 
P. G. LXXXVI, 45). En 592 ou 593, un jugement synodal fut rendu 4 Sainte-Sophie 
au sujet de Jean, pr^tre de Chalc6doine, accus6 de l’erreur des Marcianistes. Ce 
texte, aujourd’hui perdu, est mentionn6 dans la correspondance de Gr^goire le Grand 
(V. Grumel, Les regesies des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. I, p. 105-106, 
no^ 265). A Constantinople, les orthodoxes fanatiques, indign^s de ce que Tempereur 
Maurice semblait prot6ger les h6r6tiques, l’avaient invectiv6 par ces mots: ßii 
8epßa 6 <f>L\coif (T€, Mavpt/ctc M.apKiovLaTa {lege Ma/jKia^'io’Td) , (H. Gr6goire, “Maurice le 
Marcioniste, empereur armenien et ‘vert^^^ ByzantionXlIl (1938), 395-6; Th6ophane, 
Chronographie t ed. Bonn, p. 445.). Les Marcianistes sont 6galement mentionn^s 
par Maxime dans ses scholies sur le Pseudo-Denys (Smith et Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, article Euchites, p. 261). Le rapprochement entre Manich^ens 
et Marcianistes, ou Euchites, quoique moins frequent que celui entre Marcionites 
et Manicheens, n’est pas inconnu. Severe d’Antioche, inculpant Julien d’Halicar- 
nasse de Manich6isme, dit que son opinion rencontre celle des Manich6ens et Messa¬ 
liens, et il s’eleve contre l’opinion mauvaise “des Messaliens, autrement dit des 
Manicheens.” (R. Draguet, Julien d*Halicarnasse, Louvain, 1924, p. 129-130). 
Dejä Epiphane de Chypre avait rapproche les Euchites et les Manichlens (Migne, 
P. G., XLII, 761c), et ce möme rapprochement se trouve plus tard chez Psellos 
(Migne, P. G., CXXII, 824) et le patriarche Nicephore (J. B. Pitra, op. dt., I, 
406). Etant donne que l’heresie des Messaliens etait fort r^pandue en Arm^nie il 
n’y aurait rien d’etonnant k ce qu’ils aient ete nomm^s dans notre traite, et le terme 
Marcianiste s’expliquerait dans un texte du d^but de septieme siede, puisqu^il 
apparait le plus souvent dans les ecrits de la fin du sixitoe si^cle. Je remercie M. 
Honigmann et M. Gr^goire qui m^ont signal6 quelques-uns de ces Berits. 

Les anciens Manicheens n’etaient pas des adversaires des images, bien au con- 
traire la peinture etait un de leurs moyens de propagande (Fliehe et Martin, Histoire 
de Vßglise, II, 315). Mais les ecrivains du Moyen Age, et en particulier les icono- 
philes, les traitent d’iconoclastes. Au second concile de Nicee le patriarche Taraise 
dit. “Nous avons decouvert que les Manicheens n’acceptent pas non plus les images, 
de meine les Marcionites et ceux qui confondent les natures du Christ” (Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio,Xll, lOZlE). Cette accusation 
revient k plusieurs reprises, les Manicheens etant mentionnes parmi les adversaires 
des images avec les Juifs, les Samaritains et les Phantasiastes (Mansi, XIII, 157E, 
173C, 196E). 

19 L’aiiteur pense sans doute au psaume XCVI, 5, “parce que tous les dieux des 
nations sont des demons.” Des les premiers siedes, les chretiens accusaient les 
paiens d’adorer les demons, pensant que ceux-ci habitaient les idoles. Voir les 
passages d’Athenagoras et de Minutius Felix cites par Edwyn Bevan, Holy Images 
(London, 1940), pp. 92-93. Jean d’Odsun dit expressement que les demons habitent 
les idoles et eite le psaume XCVI.5 (Opera, p. 90-91), 
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idoles qui ^taient condanonfes. Dans THistoire eccl4siastique d’Eus^be, au 
septieme livre et au dix-septi^me chapitre^^, il est question des grandes 
merveilles accomplies par notre Seigneur dans la ville de Pan4ada. 
‘-Tuisque j'ai mentionn4 cette ville, dit-il, il ne serait pas juste de passer 
son r4cit, car il est digne de memoire pour ceux qui viendront apres nous. 
La jeune femme dont le sang coulait, ainsi que nous Pavons appris par le 
saint 4vangile, et qui fut gu6rie de ses maux par notre Sauveur, 4tait de 
cette ville, et sa maison se voyait dans cette ville; et la grace de la charit4 
accordfe ä cette femme par notre Sauveur, et le monument du miracle, se 
voient jusqu'ä ce jour. En effet, sur une pierre 41ev& ä la porte de sa 
maison se trouve Pimage en airain d'une femme agenouill^e, les mains 
tendues en avant, semblable ä une suppliante. Et en face d’elle il y a une 
autre image en airain d’un homme qui se tient debout, drap4 dans un 
manteau et tendaiit la main ä la femme. Et ä ses pieds, s’^levant plus 
haut que la tunique, pousse une plante diff^rant par sa vue de toutes les 
plantes, et eile monte jusqu’ä Pourlet de sa tunique, et c’est un mMicament 
pour toutes les maladies. Cette statue, dit-on, est Pimage de notre Sau¬ 
veur; eile est demeurfe jusqu’ä. nos jours, et nous Pavons vue de nos yeux 
lorsque nous sommes venu dans cette ville. Et il n’est rien de plus grand 
que ceci, que des paiens ont cru en J4sus Christ, et ont peint avec des 
Couleurs les Images de Paul et de Pierre et du Christ lui-m^me, et elles 
demeurent jusqu'ä nos jours”. 

N’avez-vous pas vu ces 4crits, 6 ami, qui vous opposez aux commande- 
ments de Dieu? Je dis ami, non pas ä cause de Porthodoxie de votre foi, 
mais ä cause de ce que nous entendimes de notre Seigneur; ami, pour lequel 
il vint. Mais si vous avez lu et ne savez pas, en vous se confirme la parole 
de Papotre qui dit, entre autres: “aux incrMules dont le Dieu de ce si^cle 
a aveugl^ Pesprit, afin qu'ils ne fussent pas 4clair4s par la lumi^re du 
glorieux 4vangile du Christ”^^ Mais si vous avez lu, vous devriez cher- 
cher et studier, connattre le bien et le mal, distinguer ce qui vient de Dieu 
de ce qui vient du d^mon. Ne savez-vous pas que dans les temples des 
idoles on trouve sculpt4 Ormizd, qui est Aramazd^^, ses fomications et 
ses sorcelleries? Mais dans les ^glises de Dieu nous voyons peinte la sainte 


Ce passage se trouve en r^alite au chapitre 18. 

*‘7/ Corinthiens^ IV, 4. 

** Aramazd, PAhura Mazda du Zend Avesta, dont Pauteur donne aussi le nom 
d'aprös une des formes iraniennes, Ormizd, 6tait la divinit6 principale de PArmenie 
paienne. Il 6tait appel6 “le p^re de tous les dieux,” “le grand et fort Aramazd, 
cr6ateur du ciel et de la terrej’ et ses statues ornaient le fort dAni, s^pulture des 
rois d*Arm6nie (Agathange, “Histoire du regne de Tiridate,” dans la Collection des 
historiens anciens et modernes de VArmenie, publice par Victor Langlois, Paris, 1867, 

127, 129, 167). Moi'se de Khorene Pappelle “le dieu du Tonnerre” (Langlois, op. 
cit., II, 126). 
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Vierge, portant sur ses genoux le Christ qui est k la fois son cr^ateur, son 
fils, et le cr^ateur de tout. Dans les temples des idoles on voit Anahit^, 
ses impuret4s et ses s4ductions; tandis que dans les 6glises des chr6tiens, 
et dans les demeures des martyrs de Dieu, nous voyons peints saint Gr^- 
goire, ses tourments agr4ables ä Dieu et ses saintes vertus; le protomartyr 
fitienne au milieu des lapideurs; la bienheureuse et glorieuse sainte Gayan6 
et sainte Hrip^sim^ avec tous leurs compagnons et les martyrs glorieux; de 
meine d^autres hommes vertueux et respectables, d^une pi4t6 ang41ique, 
que nous ne pouvons 4num4rer. Dans les temples on voit Astghik et 
Aphrodite,que tous les paiens appellent m^re des dfeirs, leurs nombreuses 
ivrogneries et d^bauches; tandis que dans les 6glises de Dieu on voit la 
croix divine, la cohorte des apotres portant la croix, et les proph^tes qui 
firent disparaitre Timpi^t^, et r4pandirent Tadoration de Dieu dans Tuni- 
vers, et confondirent le d4mon et ses 14gions. Car dans les ^glises de Dieu 
nous voyons peintes toutes les merveilles du Christ, tel qu'il est dit dans 
les 4critures, et qui, comme nous Tavons pr4c4demment mentionn6, nous 
furent pr4dites par les proph^es; je veux dire la naissance, le bapteme, 
la passion et le crucifiement, Tensevelissement, la r4surrection et Tascension 
au cieP. Tout ce que les saintes 4critures racontent est peint dans les 
4glises, Les livres ne sont-ils pas 6crits avec du pigment? Les memes 

** La d6esse Anahit, fille d’Aramazd, 6tait aussi importante que son p^re. Elle 
est la noble dame, ^‘la gloire et la vie de notre nation, qui a 6t6 honor^e par tous les 
rois et en particulier par le roi des Grecs; car eile est möre de toute Science, bienfai- 
trice du genre humain, et fille du grand et fort Aramazd.’^ (Aganthange dans Lang- 
lois, op. cit.y I, 127). Elle est “la grande d^esse” qui “vivifie et prot^ge rArmßnie” 
{Ibid.f pp. 128,129). Ses principaux autels se trouvaient dans la ville d^Erez, Lactu- 
eile Erzinjan, et sa statue d’or, d6crite par Pline, lui avaient valu les surnoms de 
“cr66e d*or” et “mere d*or’* {Ibid.y p. 168). 

La d6esse Astghik, moins importante que les deux divinit^s pr6c6dentes, est 
identifi^e par Agathange avec LAphrodite des Grecs (Langlois, op. cit.y p. 173); 
eile avait son temple k Achtichat, dans le canton de Taron, aupr^s de ceux de Vahak^n 
et d’Anahit {Ibid.y p. 173); Moise de Khor^ne, suivant “sa chöre sibylle b^rosienne, 
plus v6ridique que beaucoup d*historiens,” dit qu^elle 6tait la soeur de Titan, de 
Zerouan et de Japh6tos (Langlois, op. dt., II, 59-60). 

2^ Cette longue liste de sujets repr4sent6s dans les 6glises, fort importante pour 
la question du d6cor des anciennes 6glises arm^niennes, sera discut^e plus loin. Une 
enum^ration analogue de sujets se trouve dans le premier discours de Jean Dama- 
sc^ne. II dit que le Christ ayant revßtu la forme humaine, on peut repr^senter “sa 
naissance virginale, son bapteme dans le Jourdain, sa transfiguration sur le mont 
Thabor, ses souffrances toute-puissantes, sa mort et ses miracles, preuves de sa 
divinit6, les actes qu’il accomplit par sa puissance divine, la croix sauveur, sa 
s6pulture, sa r^surrection, son ascension au ciel” (P. G., XCIV, 1240A-B). Sous 
une forme plus concise une pareille 6num6ration avait d6jä 6t6 faite par Gr^goire le 
Grand dans sa lettre 4 l’6v^que Secundinus. “Et nos quidem non quasi ante divini- 
tatem ante illam prosternimur, sed illum adoramus quem per imaginem aut natum, 
aut passum, sed in throno sedentem recordamur. Et dum nobis ipsa pictura quasi 
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choses sont peintes avec du pigment. A T^glise seules les oreilles entendent 
les 6critures, mais les Images on les voit avec les yeux et on les entend avec 
les oreilles, et on les comprend avec le coeur, et on croit^®- Voici, il est 
Evident qu’il n’est pas contraire aux 4critures d’adorer les Images, et 
quiconque examine avec attention aboutit ä la verit6, et d4couvre qulls 
sont dans Terreur les her^tiques qui argumentent et disent: nous les con- 
sid4rons viles parce qu’elles sont sans parole et sans entendement. Est-ce 
que Tarche de Dieu parlait quand eile renversa Dagon et Azot et la ville 
d'Ascalon par les coups des 4trangers, k tel point que les habitants d^Ascalon 
protestaient et disaient: “pourquoi Tarche du Dieu d’Israel est-elle re- 
toum^e vers nous, pour nous perdre nous et notre peuple?”^^ Est-ce que 
la croix du Christ parla lorsqu'elle ressuscita les morts dans la sainte ville, 
et accomplit de nombreux miracles jusqu'a nos jours; la croix, qui est 
Torgueil des anges, le salut des hommes, et T^pouvante des d4mons? Et 
maintenant de nouveaux commandements, joints aux anciens, nous ap- 
portent un t4moignage par la gräce du Christ. Car nous voyons le livre 
des 6vangiles peint avec de Tor et de Targent et, de plus, reli6 avec de 
rivoire et du parchemin pourpre. Et lorsque nous nous prostemons devant 
le saint ^vangile, ou bien lorsque nous le baisons, nous ne nous prostemons 
pas devant Pivoire et la laque, apportfe pour la vente du pays des barbares, 
mais devant la parole du Sauveur 4crite sur le parchemin^®. De m^me, 

scriptura ad memoriam Filium Dei reducit, animum nostrum aut de resurrectione 
laetificat, aut de passione demulcet” (Migne, P.L., LXXVII, 991). Une liste plus 
longue se trouve dans les lettres du pape Gregoire II au patriarche Germain (Mansi, 
XIII, 96 A-C), et 4 Fempereur L6on III (Mansi, XII, 967). Pour Pauthenticitö 
de la lettre ä Pempereur voir G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Les d6buts de la quereile des Images,” 
MHanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), p. 246, et E. Caspar, “Papst Gregor II und der 
Bilderstreit,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte^ LII (1933), 29-84. 

** On pourrait voir dans ces paroles un echo lointain, et d6form6, de celles de saint 
Gr6goire de Nysse: “la peinture muette parle sur le mur” (Migne, P. G.^ XLVI, 739). 
L’id6e principale, 4 savoir que la vue est superieure ä l’oui'e, se trouve aussi dans les 
discours de Jean Damascöne. “Nous sanctifions le sens le plus noble, qui est celui 
de la vue. L^image est un souvenir, exactement ce que les paroles sont ä. l’oreille 
qui les entend. L*image est k l’illettr6 ce que le livre est au lettr6. L^image parle 4 
la vue comme les paroles 4 Poreille, et eile nous apporte la compr6hension” (Migne, 
P. G., XCIV, 1248C). L’utilit6 des Images, comme moyen d*instruction, sur laquelle 
les inconophiles ont tant insist6, avait dejä. 6t6 signalee par saint Nil dans sa lettre 
au prüfet Olympiodore (Migne, P. G.^ LXXIX, 577), et par Gregoire le Grand dans 
ses deux lettres 4 P6v^que S6r6nus (Migne, P. L., LXXVII 1027-8; 1128-1130. Voir 
aussi le Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, article “Images (culte des),” col. 797, 
799. 

Samuely V, 10. 

** Avant les iconoclastes, les Juifs avaient d6j4 accus6 les chr6tiens d^adorer la 
^nati^re, et les iconophiles se sont servis des arguments qu’on trouve dans les Dis¬ 
cours contre les Juifs, en particulier dans ceux de L6once, ^vcque de N6apölis en 
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lorsque le Seigneur de la gloire, assis sur Täne, s'approcha de la ville, des 
vieillards et des enfants all^rent au-devant de lui, portant des rameaux 
d'olivier et des palmes; et ils le louaient et se prostemaient; or ils ne se 
prostemaient pas devant Täne, mais devant le Christ, le Fils de Dieu, 
qui 4tait assis sur Täne^. 

Ainsi donc, ce n*est pas k cause des couleurs qu’on se prosterne devant 
les images, mais k cause du Christ au nom de qui elles furent peintes. 
Quelle ressemblance y a-t-il avec les commandements divins concernant les 
impuret4s des paiens, k cause desquelles les paiens calomnient et intro- 
duisent des h4r4sies qui les conduiront k leur perte, eux et ceux qui les 
6coutent, et qu^ils expieront dans les tourments sans fin de Tenfer, avec tous 
leurs Partisans? Le bienheureux proph^te Os^ a parl4 en v4rit4 contre 
eux: “leur scandale est sur leurs voies, car ils ont implant4 la folie dans la 
maison de Dieu”^°. Ou cet autre prophete qui dit: “malheur k celui qui 
donne k boire k ses compagnons les plaisirs troubles^'^b C'est en effet 
par les tromperies qu’ils induisent au p4ch4 ceux qui se sont 41oignfe de 
la vraie foi, et qui se sont 4cart^ des vraies myst^res. Mais je continue 
et ne me tairai pas. Par exemple, si quelqu’un demande les livres qui sont 
dans Larmoire et dise: donne-moi les apotres, ou Isaie, ou J4r4mie; est-ce 
qu’il entend par \k J4r4mie, ou Lapötre lui-meme, ou bien les commande¬ 
ments divins et leurs paroles qui y sont 4crits?^2 Et nous, ce sont eux que 

Chypre (Migne, P. G., XCIV, 1384 B-D; 1385A; 1388C). Le catholicos Jeand^Odsun, 
dans son discours ^‘Contre les Pauliciens/* repousse aussi Laccusation d’adorer la 
mati^re et 6numöre les objets v6n6r6s par les Juifs (Opera, pp. 96-97, 100-103). 
L^usage de baiser le livre des 6vangiles existait aussi chez les Byzantins. Anastase 
le Biblioth^caire d6crit une “conf^rence de 656 de saint Maxime le Confesseur avec 
Theodore, Maxime et tous ceux qui se trouvaient 14 se jet^rent 4 genoux et bais4rent 
les Evangiles^’ (Dictionnaire de Thtologie Catholiquey article “Images (culte des), 
col. 772.” Cf. P. G., XC, 156 et 164. 

** On pourrait comparer ces paroles 4 la question 40 des Quaestiones ad Antiochum 
ducem du pseudo-Athanase, bien que la r^ponse soit differente. Les Juifs et paiens 
demandent si on doit saluer et v^n^rer les 4nes parce que le Christ s’est assis sur 
r4ne (Migne, P. G., XXVIII, 621D-624A). Voir aussi G. Bardy, “Les Trophfees de 
Damas, controverse iud6o-chreti4nne du Vlle si^cle,” Patr, Orient., XV (1920), 249: 
“il s’est assis sur un 4ne, et nous n’adorons pas les 4nes.” 

Os^e, IX, 8. 

Habacuc, II, 15. 

Ces paroles indiquent que les livres des proph^tes formaient autrefois des vol- 
umes separes. Cet usage ancien ne s’est pas conserve en Arm^nie, car les plus 
anciens manuscrits de l'Ancien Testament que nous poss6dons sont Berits en minus- 
cules ifiolorgir) ; mais il a surv6cu en partie 4 Byzance, comme on peut le voir par un 
manuscrit du livre dTsaie {Vaiiean. gr. 755) et les nombreux exemplaires du livre de 
Job (Venise Marc. 5$8; Patmos 171; Sinai 3; Vat. gr. 749, 751, 1231; Paris, gr. 134,135; 
Athos, Iviron 73). Quant aux “apötres,” l’auteur pense sans doute aux Actes des 
Apötres, auxquels devaient ^tre joints les fipitres, ce qui est rest6 d’un usage courant 
pendant tout le Moyen Age. 
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nous rappelons en peignant leurs Images, et celui qui les a envoy4s; et 
nous ne disons pas que c’est Dien lui-meme, mais le Souvenir de Dieu et de 
ses serviteurs^^. 

II 4tait 4crit que Pap introduisit les images dans les 4glises. Or tout le 
monde sait que vous mentez^^. Car jusqu’ä prfeent personne chez les 
Armeniens ne savait faire des images, mais on les apportait de chez les 
Grecs, et notre culture venait aussi de chez eux, et ils n’^taient pas perdus^®. 
Et avant Pap il y eut d'autres rois, et ils faisaient faire des images et des 
peintures dans les ^glises au nom du Christ. De nouveau apr^s Pap il 
y eut d'autres rois chez les Armeniens, et des pr41ats comme le bienheureux 
saint Sahak, et Mesrop, et Eznik, et Ardzan, et Koriun, et leurs com- 
pagnons, par kinterm^diaire de qui les lettres furent accord^s aux Ar¬ 
meniens par Dieu, notre Seigneur^®. Aucun d’eux ne fit rien concemant les 
images et les peintures des eglises®^, mais seulement kimpie et k^gare 

** L*auteur reprend Targument dont il s’est servi, que Timage est un Souvenir. 
Ceci avait 6t6 dit, avant les iconoclastes, par des 6crivains comme Jean de Thes- 
salonique et L6once de Chypre dans leurs discours contre les Juifs (Mansi, XIII, 
164D; 44C-E; 45B; 53A. Migne, P. G., XCIV, 1409C; 1384C-1385A). M6mepens6e 
dans les “Troph^es de Damas/’ Bardy, loc. cü.j p. 248-249. 

Cette protestation violente n’est pas simplement la correction d^une opinion 
erron^e, car m^me s’il 6tait vrai que les images furent introduites par le roi Pap cela 
indiquerait une pratique ancienne, puisque Pap a regne de 369 4 374. L’horreur avec 
laquelle kauteur repousse la tradition rapport^e par les iconoclastes arm^niens 
sugg^re que ceux-ci avaient des raisons sp^ciales pour faireremonteräPapl’introduc- 
tion des images, comme I’auteur pour repousser cette assertion. Nous en trouvons 
kexplication dans l’Histoire de Fauste de Byzance. Pap, nous dit Fauste, 6tait 
poss6d6 par les demons, adonnd aux pratiques les plus honteuses, et il fit empoisonner 
le catholicos Nerses qui r^prouvait son genre de vie. Apres la mort de Nerses “plu- 
sieurs provinces d^Arm^nie et bon nombre de leurs habitants retournerent ä l’ancien 
culte des dev, et, avec le consentement du roi Pap, ils dresserent des idoles dans 
plusieurs endroits, car il n’y avait personne qui leur inspirit quelque crainte ou qui 
püt les r^primander. Chacun faisait sans pudeur ce que bon lui semblait. On avait 
m^me dresse plusieurs statues qu’on adorait ouvertemenC^ (Collection des hisioriens 
anciens et modernes de VArmenie, publiee par V. Langlois, I, 295). Ainsi, en faisant 
remonter les peintures des eglises au roi Pap, pendant le regne duquel les Armeniens 
6taient retourn^s aux pratiques paiennes, les iconoclastes trouvaient sans doute un 
argument important pour rattacher le culte des images 4 kidoldtrie. 

** Le sens des mots Ifi- %n^tu l^npm^uhtui^ n’est pas clair. Si le 

pronom (ils ou elles) se rapporte au mot images, il faudrait traduire ‘des im¬ 

ages n’^taient pas perdues”; s’il se rapporte aux Grecs, ce qui nous parait plus prob¬ 
able, il faudrait entendre par cette phrase que les Grecs n’6taient pas dans kerreur. 

Sahak et Mesrop sont les inventeurs de kalphabet arm^nien; les autres sont 
leurs 61eves, les “premiers traducteurs” du cinquieme siecle. 

” Apres avoir invoqu6 l’autorit^ des 6critures et des Peres de l’Eglise, apr^s avoir 
mentionn^ les images ou statues anciennes, il 6tait naturel de rappeier que k6gHse 
arm^niennene s’6tait jamais oppos6e41arepr6sentationdes images. JeanDamasc^ne 
dit de m^me que les pr6Iats et les rois qui ont r6gne jusqu’4 cette 6poque,'tous les 
conciles tenus jusqu’ä cette date, n’ont rien fait ou dit contre les images (Migne, 
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Thaddfe et Isai’e et leurs compagnons qui entrain^rent k leur suite un 
grand nombre de personnes, tels vous-m^mes, Mais bien que le parti des 
h4r6tiques brille pendant un certain temps, il se fane bientot, car mßme les 
Premiers p4ch4s sont n4s du mensonge, comme chez Adam, car ces paroles 
ne viennent pas de moi mais des saintes 6critures, de TAncien et du Nou¬ 
veau Testament. Si vous voulez servir le Christ Dieu, et aimer ses com- 
mandements, 4tudiez les livres de ceux dont les noms sont Berits ici, et 
lorsque vous les trouverez ils vous montreront le vrai chemin de Dieu. 
En voilä, assez concernant les Images, et ceci suffit k qui veut comprendre. 

Quant k ceux qui disent que les pigments sont vils, ils s^accusent de 
leur propre bouche, car les pigments employfe pour l'4criture sont le vitriol, 
la galle et la gomme, qu’on ne peut pas manger; tandis que les mati^res 
employfes pour les Images sont le lait, les oeufs, Tarsenic, Tazur, le 
vert de gris, la chaux et autres mati^res semblables, dont les unes servent 
pour la nourriture, les autres comme mödicament^^. Mais nous n’appelons 
pas vil ce que Dieu a donn6 pour embellir la terre, et nous ne le m6prisons 
pas comme quelque chose de mauvais^^ Vous dites qu41 vient une odeur 
des pigments; mais si vous ^tes k ce point purs et spirituels, vous devriez 
vous ouvrir le ventre k Theure de la pri^re, vous laver les intestins avec de 
Teau bouillante, et entrer ensuite k T^glise 0 hommes m4chants, d^une 
m4chancet4 sans bomes, qui tantot accusez les pigments, tantot les Images 
et les peintures, disant qu’elles sont faites de main d’homme et ne sont pas 
dignes de nous. Les 4glises aussi sont faites de main d’homme et pourtant 
eiles sont appel^es le temple de Dieu, ainsi que Paul le disait k Timothy: 
“afin que tu saches, dit-il, comment il faut se conduire dans la maison de 
Dieu, qui est P4glise du Dieu vivant, la colonne et Tappui de la v6rit6”*°. 

P,G., XCIV, 1280D-1281A). Les m^mes arguments furent pr6sent6s au concile 
de 787. 

Ce passage est interessant pour la composition de l’encre et des couleurs, mais 
il laisse k desirer en tant qu'argument, puisque certaines des matieres employßes 
pour les couleurs ne peuvent servir ni pour la nourriture ni pour les medicaments. 
Je transcrit les mots armeniens avec les termes grecs ou latins qui correspondent, 
d’apr^s le Dictionnaire Armenien de G. Avedikian, Kh. Surmeiian et M. Avgerian 
(Venise, 1836). uMp^usuu^ (ardjasp) — tf-qutnp (geghtor) = kvb" 

(kris) = K6ßßi; (zarik) = iptrepuedp; [m<hni.fiq. (lajurd) = lapis lazuli; 

(jangar) = (bour) = Koyia; kbv (kir) = Tlravos Koula. 

L’origine de plusieurs de ces termes a et6 expliqu^e dans le Supplement ä un article 
du Pere Alichan sur un traite de peinture (Handes Amsorya 1895, pp. 370-371). 
L’article lui meme a ete traduit en frangais par F. Macler, Documents d'art armhniens 
(Paris, 1924), pp. 17-23. Les mots et ^an^ar proviennent du persan et 

ont la forme qu’on trouve dans les 6crits anciens. Ainsi nous avons lajurdy au lieu 
de ladjvard qu’on trouve plus tard, et qui reveie une influence arabe. 

Meme pensee dans les discours de Jean Damascene: P.G., XCIV, 1245 D, 1297 
B-1300 C, et dans les “Trophees de Damas,*’ Bardy, loc. cit., p. 248. 
ßpitre ä TimotMBj III, 15. 
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Que diras-tu donc ä ceci puisque T^glise est faite de main d^homme'*^? 
Car nous connaissons l’invisible par ce qui est visible, et les pigments et les 
peintures sont le Souvenir du Dieu vivant et de ses serviteurs. 

Mais vous, enorgueillis par le demon, vous appelez saintes vos propres 
personnes, et vous ressemblez aux s6pulcres blanchis. Celui qui a 6cnt les 
proverbes a donc dit la v4rit4. II dit: “ne sois pas juste ä bexces, ni 
sage, afin que tu ne te pervertisses”^^. Et de nouveau: “une race mauvaise 
se croit juste”^^. Ainsi vous vous enorgueillissez et, bouche ouverte, vous 
dites ce qui ne sied pas. Quant ä nous, nous nous hatons d'entrer k 
r^glise du Christ, de jour et de nuit; priant chaque jour de bonne heure, 
afin d'accomplir le temps de notre exil, et d’etre digne de voir Dieu d^un 
visage souriant au jour du jugement. Car nous aspirons k sa bont4 4ter- 
nelle, car en lui est la gloire en toute ^ternite, amen. 

Cette apologie des Images est-elle r^llement de Vrt’anes K'erCogh? 
L'attribution avait paru douteuse k Strzygowski, un des rares savants 4tran- 
gers qui en ait parl4. II pensait qu^un pareil 6crit ne pouvait guerc etre 
ant4rieur k la querelle iconoclaste^. Cet argument n’est plus valable, 
car il a amplement d4montr4 que Topposition aux Images s'etait mani- 
festfe bien avant la grande lutte qui a troubl4 bempire byzantin pendant 
plus d^un si^cle“*^. II suffit de rappeier quelques-unes de ces manifestations. 
Au d4but du quatrieme si^cle le concile d’Elvire interdisait d'omer les 
6glises de peintures^®. Eusebe de C4saree, 6crivant k Constantia, la 

Tous les d^fenseurs des Images ont cit6 des exemples d^objets v6n§r6s par les 
iconoclastes, comme la croix, et qui 6taient 6galement faits de main d’homme, Ils 
mentionnent, en plus, les objets v6n6res par les Juifs, reprenant et d^veloppant ce 
qui se trouvait d6jä. dans les discours contre les Juifs. Comparer, par exemple, Jean 
Damascene, P.G.j XCIV, 1245 B-D, 1300 A-C, et L6once de Chypre, Ihid.^ 1385 A-B, 
1273 A-C. Les arguments de Leonce, et d’autres 6crivains du septieme si^cle, furent 
repris dans les discours contre les Juifs des si^cles suivants, comme celui de J6röme 
de Jerusalem (P.G.j XCIV, 1409), ou celui qui est attribu6 k Anastase le Sinaite, 
mais bü Ton reconnait maintenant une oeuvre du neuvieme siecle (P.G., LXXXIX, 
1233). La lettre du pape Adrien ä. Constantin et Irene renferme une 6num6ration des 
objets ven6r6s par les Juifs, qui semble avoir 6t6 empruntee 4 un discours contre les 
Juifs (Mansi, XII, 1070 A-B). La mention de l’6glise, qui est egalement faite de 
main d’homme, se trouve dans le Discours contre Constantin Copronyme {P.G., 
XCV, 325 A), et dans la seconde lettre de Gr6goire II ä Leon III (Mansi, XII, 978 A). 

** EccUsiastCj VII, 17. 

Proverbes j XXX, 12. 

** J. Strzygowski, “Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar,” Byzantinische Denkmäler j I 
(Vienne, 1891), 78-79. 

**On trouvera dans l’ouvrage de H. Menges, Die Bilderlehre des hl. Johannes von 
Damaskus (KallmünÄ, 1937), une excellente bibliographie de la quereile iconoclaste. 

“Placuit picturas in ecclesia non esse debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in 
parietibus depingatur” (Mansi, II, 11). 
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soeur de Tempereur Constantin, refusait de lui envoyer une image du Christ, 
disant qu^il ne sied pas aux chretiens de reprfeenter leur Dieu sous la 
forme humaine, comme le faisaient les paiens^^. Epiphane de Chypre 4tait 
un ennemi d^clar^ des images; il avait dechir4 dans une 4glise une tenture 
sur laquelle 4tait reprfeent4 le Christ, ou un saint, et dans son Testament 
il enjoint ses disciples de ne pas 4riger d'images dans les ^glises ou dans les 
s4pultures des saints^^. Vers 488 l’^veque de Mabboug, Xenaias (Phil- 
lox^ne), un des chefs du parti monophysite, s'41evait contre les images du 
Christ et des saints^^ Au cours du sixieme siede un grave soulevement, 
dirig4 contre les images, avait 4clat4 ä Antioche et, ä fidesse, des soldats 
r4volt4s avaient lapid4 Pimage miraculeuse du Christ®®. A la fin du si^cle 
suivant le pderin Arculf, de passage k Constantinople, avait vu un homme 
saisir une image de la Vierge et la jeter dans des latrines®^ Il y avait 
eu aussi des explosions d^iconoclasme en Occident. Au sixieme siede la 
peinture du Christ en croix avait excit4 un tel scandale parmi la population 
de Narbonne, que P4veque avait 4t4 oblig^ de la faire recouvrir d’un voile®^. 
A Marseille, P4veque S4r4nus faisait enlever et briser toutes les images des 
4glises, s^attirant ainsi les remontrances de Gr^goire le Grand®^. 

Les tendances iconodastes 4taient encore plus marqu^s en Arm4nie, 
parmi certains d^ments de la population. Dans son discours ‘‘Contre les 
Pauliciens,” le catholicos Jean d’Odsun (717-728) parle des h4r4tiques qui 
s^daient r4pandus en Arm4nie apres la mort du catholicos Nerses, et qui 
furent rejoints par “certains iconoclastes poursuivis par les catholicos des 
Albanais; car celui qui s’est 4cart4 de la vdit4 aime k se rapprocher de 
ses semblables”®^. Le catholicos Nerses mentionn4 ici est Nerses II (548- 

«Migne, XX, 1545-1549. 

Lettre 4 Jean, 6v^que de Jerusalem, conserv6e dans la traduction latine de saint 
J6röme (Migne, P.Z/., XXII, 526-7). Le passage du Testament de saint Epiphane,, 
lu au concile iconoclaste de 754, fut relu au concile de 787 qui le rejeta comme apoc- 
ryphe (Mansi, XIII, 292 D-296 E). L^authenticit6 du Testament a toutefois 6t6 
reconnue meme par ceux qui ont contest^ celle de la lettre k Jean de Jerusalem. 

G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites (Breslau, 
1929). Voir aussi P. Maas, “Die ikonoklastische Episode in dem Brief des Epi- 
phanios an Johannes,” Byz. Zeit.^ XXX (1929-30), 279-286, et le compte- rendu de 

H. Gr6goire dans Byzantion IV (1927-8), 769-770. 

Th6ophane, Chronographie^ ann6e 5982; Mansi, XIII, 317. D^autres mono- 
physites, comme S6vere d Antioche, Pierre le Foulon et les acfephales, sont 6galement 
consid6r6s comme les adversaires des images par les peres du second concile de Nic6e 
(Mansi, XIII253,317); mais k part Pexemple de Xenaias on ne possede pas de temoig- 
nage direct permettant d’attribuer des opinions de ce genre aux monophysites (Fliehe 
et Martin, Histoire de VEglise, V, 445). 

A. Vasiliev, Histoire de VEmpire hyzantin (Paris, 1932), I, 338. 

Br6hier, La quereile des images, p. 12. 

^^Ihid., p. 12. 

«Migne, P.L., LXXVII, 1027-8, 1128-30. 

Domini Johannis Ozniensis Philosophi Armeniorum Catholici Opera, per J. B. 
Aucher (Venise, 1834), pp. 88 et 89. 
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557), et les mesures prises contre les h4r4tiques au concile de Dvin en 554 
nous sont connues par Tencyclique du catholicos et le “Serment d’Union” 
prononc4 par les 4veques et les princes®®. 

Une lettre du vardapet Jean Mayragometsi incorporfe dans THistoire 
des Albanais de Moise Kaghankatvatsi, et dont nous donnons la traduc- 
tion, nous fournit de plus amples renseignements sur ces iconoclastes®®. 

Au temps oü Ukhtanes 6tait encore le catholicos des Albanais (670-689), et aprös 
lui filiazar (682-688), et que des troubles et des h6r6sies 6taient suscit6s de divers 
c6t6s par les savants et les ignorants . . . , la nouvelle nous parvint que certains 
hommes n’acceptent pas les Images, certains ne se font pas baptiser, ne b^nissent pas 
le sei, ne mettent pas la couronne du mariage, sous pr^texte que la pr^trise a disparu 
de la terre. A cause de cela David, 6veque de Medzkoghmants, demanda par 6crit 
au vardapet Jean la raison de ceci, et ce dernier lui donna les vraies raisons et dit 
ainsi. Cette h^r^sie apparut apres les apötres, et Ticonoclasme se manifesta 
d*abord chez les Grecs; et 4 cause de cela il y eut un grand concile 4 C6sar6e. On 
ordonna de peindre les Images dans la maison de Dieu. Mais les peintres, enor- 
gueillis, se croyaient superieurs 4 tous les autres artistes de Teglise et disaient: 
notre art est clair, car les vieillards et les enfants le comprennent, tandis que peu 
d'hommes lisent les 6critures, II y eut donc un nouveau concile et, ayant examin6 
les faits, on rendit justice aux scribes, aux lecteurs et aux interpr^tes, et on les plaga 
avant les peintres.” Et 4 partir de cette 6poque jusqu’4 Moise, catholicos des 
Armeniens (574-604), cette her6sie n’avait pas reparu. Ensuite, quand le catho- 
licosat des Armeniens fut partag6 en deux, il y eut une grande lutte entre Moise 
et Theodore, 6v^que de Karin. ... Et Moise reunit les vardapets de sa r6gion et il 
leur commanda de ne pas communier avec les Grecs qui ob^issent au m^chant concile 
de Chalc^doine, car leurs oeuvres sont mensongeres, et de n^accepter d’eux ni Berits, 
ni images, ni reliques. 

Alors Theodore donna l’ordre aux 6veques qui 6taient de sa r6gion de se r^unir 
dans la ville de Karin, et il dit: il nous faut avoir un catholicos; et ils sacrerent un 
certain Jean, un stylite, et ils ob^irent 4 la religion chalc^donienne. . . . Ensuite un 
prßtre nomm6 Hesu (Josu6), et Thadd6e, et Grigor, qui 6taient de la r6gion de Moise, 
s’en allerent de Dvin au canton de Sot^k’; ils vecurent dans le d6sert, car ils 6taient 
des moines, et ils commencerent 4 enseigner qu’il faut d^truire les images peintes 
dans les 6glises, et ne pas accepter la communion des pr^tres s^culiers. Il y eut 


“ Livre des Lettres (Tiflis, 1901), pp. 72-77. Conybeare pensait qu’il s’agissait de 
Nerses I (op. cit., p. LVIII; Ter Mkhrttschian a bien vu qu’il s’agissait de Nerses II 
(op. cit.f p. 51), mais il n’a pas pu en donner les preuves, le “Livre des Lettres” 
n’ayant pas encore 6te publik. 

Movses Kaghankatvatsi, Histoire des Alhanais (Tiflis, 1913), pp. 302-305. 

” Nous ne saurions dire oü l’auteur a trouv6 ce qu’il rapporte, et qui doit 4tre 
consid6r6 comme une pure legende. Les conciles tenus ü C6saree, ü une date ancienne, 
sont ä Cesar^e de Cappadoce, concile de 314 environ, connu de Jean d’Odsun: J. 
Lebon, “Sur un concile de Cesar6e,” Le Museon, LI (1938), 89-132; celui de 372 en¬ 
viron, ü Cesar6e de Cappadoce, au sujet des difficult^s cr66es par la division de la 
Cappadoce en deux provinces; et ü C6sar6e en Palestine, conciliabule de 334, oü les 
^^q^es ariens examinerent les accusations port^es contre saint Athanase (Diction- 
natrf des Conciles, Paris, 1847) et concile de 393; E. W. Brooks, “A synod of Caesarea 
in Palestine in 393,” Journal of Theological Studies, III (1902), 433-436, 
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des troubles dans le canton et la nouvelle en parvint au catholieos Moise qui leur 
6crivit aussitot, leur ordonnant de venir en toute bäte aupres de lui. Mais ceux-ci 
n’ob^irent pas ä. l’ordre et, 6tant partis de 14, ils allerent vivre dans la province 
d^Artsakh. Le catholieos ayant demande aux savants la raison de la conduite de 
ces hommes, ils r^pondirent que c’est 4 cause de l’erreur des Grecs. Ils 6crivirent 
ensuite une lettre disant: que personne n’ose detruire les Images qui sont dans les 
6glises. Et 4 la mort du catholieos Moise, et pendant le r4gne de Khosroes en Arm6- 
nie, le pays fut uni et Abraham si^gea comme catholieos (607-615). . . . Quant aux 
iconoclastes qui allerent en Albanie, ils troublerent votre pays. Alors le seigneur 
de Gardman, ayant saisi les trois hommes qui sont nomm6s dans cette lettre, les 
envoya enchaln^s chez les Armeniens. Et lorsqu’ils furent devant nous, nous leur 
demandämes: pourquoi n’acceptez-vous pas l’image du Dieu incarn6? Ils r^pondi- 
rent que cela est 6tranger aux commandements, et c*est Loeuvre des idol4tres qui 
adorent toutes les creatures; quant 4 nous, nous ne nous prosternons pas devant les 
Images car nous n’en avons pas regu Tordre des saintes 6critures. Alors, leur ayant 
parl6 des Images de l’autel de Moise, des diverses sculptures du temple de Salomon, 
et expliqu6 que nous representons les memes choses dans nos 6glises; leur ayant donc 
dit ceci, et d’autres paroles semblables, nous corrigedmes leur erreur.®* 

Cette lettre a dü ^tre 4crite tout au d^but du catholicosat d’filiazar, 
en 682 ou 683, car nous savons par ailleurs que l’4v^que David 4tait d4jä 
mort en 684^^. On peut y distinguer deux parties. L'une se rapporte aux 
4v4nements contemporains qui ont troubl^ David, Tautre nous donne 
Ehistorique des faits ant4rieurs, en particulier les agissements des iconoclas¬ 
tes Hesu, Thadd^ et Grigor. Ceux-ci quittent Dvin, la capitale de la 
Persarm4nie, apres E41ection de Eanticatholicos Jean en Arm4nie byzantine 
en 591. Ils s’en vont d’abord dans le canton de Sot’k’, en Siunik’, pro¬ 
vince orientale de EArm4nie, et ils y commencent leur pr6dication. 
Sommes par le catholieos Moise de revenir 4 Dvin, ils passent dans la 
province d’Artsakh et sement le trouble dans le royaume voisin des Al¬ 
banais. Ils 4taient probablement all^ ensuite dans la province d’Ut'i, 
plus au sud, car ils sont arret4s par le seigneur de Gardman et envoyfe en 
Arm^nie. Malheureusement le nom du seigneur de Gardman n'est pas 
mentionn4, mais il ressort des paroles memes de Jean que Earrestation des 
iconoclastes, et leur renvoi en Arm^nie, sont ant^rieurs 4 E4poque oü il 
4crivait. On ne pourrait d’ailleurs supposer que des hommes, dont la 
pr4dication avait commenc^ avant la mort du catholieos Moise, entre les 
ann&s 591 et 604, aient pu ^tre en vie, et actifs, vers 682-683. L’auteur 
de la lettre, Jean Mayragometsi, avait occup4 une Situation importante 4 

On trouve dans la Chronique de Mkhit’ar Ayrevanetsi une allusion au röle 
jou6 par Jean Mayragometsi dans la lutte contre les iconoclastes (Ter Mkrttschian, 
op. eil., p. 57, n. 1). 

L*6v@que David meurt pendant le r^gne du prince Varaz Trdat et le pritre Israel 
lui succede (Movses Kaghankatvatsi, op. cit., p. 265). Apres son 616ction Israel se 
rend d^abord en Arm^nie aupres du catholieos Sahak (677-703), il est ensuite envoy^ 
en ambassade chel les Huns, en 684 {Ihid.y p. 269-270). David est donc mort quelque 
temps avant 684. 
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la cour patriarcale au d4but du catholicosat de Ezr (630-641), mais s’4taiit 
foergiquement oppos4 ä la politique d’union avec T^glise grecque, il avait 
6t6 oblig6 de quitter Dvin, vers 633, et il s^4tait retir4 au monast^re de 
Mayrots, pres de la forteresse de Bdjni, non loin de Dvin. Son s4jour en ce 
monastere fut de courte dur^. Il dut s'floigner sur Pordre du catholicos 
Ezr, et il trouva un refuge dans le canton de Gardman®^. L’arrestation 
des iconoclastes, envoy4s en Arm4nie par le seigneur de Gardman, a donc 
eu lieu avant Parrivfe de Jean dans ce canton, alors qudl 4tait encore k 
Dvin, ou, au plus tard, pendant son court s^jour au monastere de Mayrots, 
vers 633. 

Cette lettre confirme plusieurs donn^s de notre trait4. D'apr^s Jean 
Mayragometsi les chefs des iconoclastes sont Hesu, Thadd^ et Grigor; or 
Thaddfe est 6galement nonim6 dans le trait4, et PIsaie du trait6 pourrait 
ßtre identifi4 avec Hesu, car les deux noms sont souvent confondus dans les 
textes arm^niens. Il s’agit donc du meme mouvement, dirig4 par les 
mßmes chefs. Dans son 4tude sur Poeuvre litt4raire de Vrt’anes K’ert'ogh, 
le P^re Akinian a sugg4r4 que notre trait4 pourrait etre la lettre 4crite par 
les vardapets de Pentourage du catholicos Moise, dont parle Jean®^ Ceci 
nous parait peu probable puisque Pauteur du trait^ s’adresse aux adh4rents 
et non pas aux chefs. Aucun des pr41ats arni4niens, dit-il, ne fit rien contre 
les Images et les peintures des 4glises, “mais seulement Pimpie et P4gar4 
Thaddfe et Isaie et leur compagnons, qui entrain^rent k leur suite un 
grand nombre de personnes, tels vous-mtmes,'*' Nous ne saurions dire si 
Thaddfe et Isaie continuaient leur enseignement k cette 4poque, et si le 
trait4 doit ^tre plac6 avant ou apr^s leur arrestation vers 633, mais il 
faudrait de toute fagon le dater sensiblement apr^s les d^buts du mouve¬ 
ment, puisque Ph4r6sie avait eu le temps de se r4pandre et de gagner de 
nombreux adh^rents, 

Le discours “Contre les Pauliciens” nous permet d^4tablir un terminus 
ante quem. En trayant les progr^s du mal en Arm^nie, Jean d'Odsun dit 
qu’on 4tait pass6 de la lutte contre les Images k la lutte contre la croix®^. 
Or nous savons par ce m^me discours que les Pauliciens arm4niens, dif- 
f^rant en ceci des Pauliciens grecs®®, 4taient les adversaires de la croix en 
meme temps que des Images; tandis que les iconoclastes dont il est question 


*®Mgr. Malachie Ormanian, Azgapatum (Constantinople, 1912), I, 697-8. 

N. Akinian dans Handes Amsorya (1910), p. 38-9. 

Johannis Ozniensis Opera y p. 78-79. 

“Le paulicianisme primitif (668-872) semble ne pas avoir 6t6 iconoclaste. Le 
ailenoe absolu gard6 par Pierre (de Sicile) sur la question des Images prouve au con- 
trairÄ qu'en principe, et sans doute en pratique, les Pauliciens ne rejetaient pas les 
imaaes, En revanche, comme leurs descendants directs les Albigeois, ils avaient 
horreur de la Croix” (H. Gr6goire, “Communication sur les Pauliciens” dans Atti 
del V Congresso internazionale di studi bizantini [Rome, 1939], p. 177). Voir aussi 
Fliehe et Martin, op. cit.y V, 445. 
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dans notre trait4 honoraient la croix, et se prosternaient devant eile. Le 
trait4 a donc r4dig4 avant le huiti^me si^cle, peut-etre meme avant 
668, si le paulicianisme a apparu vers la meme date en Arm^nie et dans les 
provinces byzantines®^. 

Apres avoir place notre traite dans le cadre historique de LArm^nie 
il faut examiner le texte meme. Plusieurs points de d4tail militent en 
faveur d’une date ancienne. Les termes employes pour les Couleurs d4ri- 
vent du persan et non de Tarabe®®. II est vrai que les formes persanes pou- 
vaient subsister, et ont subsist4, apres la conquete arabe, mais le fait qu’ 
on ne discerne pas encore d'influence arabe a son importance. L’auteur 
parle de manuscrits de parchemin pourpre. Aucun manuscrit pourpre ne 
s'est conserv4 en Arm4nie, mais si Von en juge d’apres Tusage byzantin, 
ceux-ci devaient etre extremement rares apres le sixi^me si^cle. La longue 
liste de sujets repr4sent4s dans les 4glises et les martyria m4rite de retenir 
Lattention. La mention des saints sp4cifiquement arm^niens, k savoir 
saint Gr4goire Lllluminateur, sainte Hrip’sime et sainte Gayan4, prouve que 
Lauteur a en vue le d^cor des ^glises arm4niennes, et qu’il ne nous donne pas 
une liste de sujets emprunt^ ä quelque 4crit grec. Malheureusement, en 
dehors de rares fragments presque indistincts, nous ne savons rien de la 
peinture arm^nienne avant la p4riode bagratide®®. Les sources litt^raires 
ne sont pas non plus d’un grand secours. Jean d’Odsun parle seulement 
des repr4sentations du Christ et de la croix®^. En racontant les destruc- 
tions des Arabes, Lhistorien Gh^vond mentionne la croix, les images du 
Christ et de ses disciples®®. Ce choix restreint ne Concorde pas avec ce 
qui est rapport4 dans notre traite, mais les oeuvres sculpt&s nous permet- 
tent de compl^ter notre Information sur les repr4sentations figurfes en 
Arm6nie k une epoque ancienne. Des sujets assez vari4s ont sculptfe 
sur des pierres tombales, dont certaines remontent au cinqui^me siede. 
En plus du Christ et de la croix, on a souvent figur^ la Vierge, seule ou 
portant TEnfant, parfois debout, d'autres fois assise ou tronant entre deux 
anges®^ On voit aussi des anges, des saintes, des saints tenant une longue 
croix, comme ceux qui sont mentionn4s dans notre trait4, saint Jean Bap- 
tiste, et, malgr4 le champ restreint, des compositions comme le bapteme, 
les saintes femines au s^pulcre, le sacrifice d’Abraham et Daniel dans la 
fosse aux lions^°. L’4tude de ces pierres tombales, et des sculptures sur les 

Gr^goire, op. cit.^ p. 176. 

Voir note 38. 

S. Der Nersessian, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cambridge, 1945), p. 110. 

Johannis Ozniensis Opera^ pp. 80-81, 90-91. 

Ghevond, Histoire des guerres et des conquUes des Arahes, traduite par G. Chah- 
nazarian (Paris, 1856), p. 98. 

Mgr. Garegin Hovsep’ian, Materiauz et Hudes sur Vhistoire de Vart et de la cidture 
armenienneSj III (New York, 1944), 119-123 et figs. 28, 31, 34, 73, 77, 79, 93-95. 

Ihid., figs. 38, 39, 43, 66, 71, 73, 86, 91, 97,101. 
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fayades des ^glises/^ semble indiquer que les reprfeentations figur^es 
6taient d^un usage courant pendant la p4riode qui a pr4c4d4 la conquete 
arabe; eiles ont c4d4 le pas au d4cor ornemental durant les deux siecles de 
roccupation arabe, puis sont revenues ä Phonneur au neuvieme si^cle, sous 
les rois bagratides^^. Le cycle 6vang41ique de notre traite aurait donc pu 
exister avant le milieu du septieme si^cle; tandis que Jean d’Odsun et 
Gh4vond, 4crivant tous deux pendant la domination arabe, rapportent ce 
qui 4tait d’usage ä leur 4poque. 

Faut-il prendre k la lettre la remarque de notre auteur que jusqu’alors 
‘‘personne en Arm4nie ne savait faire des images, mais on les apportait de 
chez les Grecs”? S'il est vrai, comme PafBrme Pauteur lui-meme, que 
depuis plusieurs sibcles on avait oni6 les ^glises de peintures, on ne com- 
prend pas comnient il ne s’4tait pas form4 une 6m\e de peintres arm^niens. 
D’autant plus que la sculpture de cette 4poque a un caract^re national qui 
diff^re foncierement du style byzantin. L'auteur g4n4ralise peut-^tre 
ce qui devait se passer dans des cas sp^ciaux. Nous savons que des images 
c41ebres ^taient parfois apport^es de Byzance; teile etait Pimage du Christ 
apport4e par le patrice Ashot (685-689), et placke dans P^glise de Dariunk' 
qu’il venait de construire, image pour laquelle fut composfe une hymne 
sp4ciale^^. 

Ahn de nous assurer que notre trait4 a r4ellement 4t6 compos4 au sep¬ 
tieme siede, il faudrait aussi le comparer aux Berits grecs et voir s’il ne 
s’est pas inspir4 des nombreuses oeuvres composfe pendant la querelle 
iconoclaste. Dans ces comparaisons nous consid^rerons surtout la 
litt6rature de la premiere Periode, et les actes du concile de Nic4e de 787 
qui renferment de nombreuses citations d’auteurs plus anciens^^ 

Le plan general de notre traite, avec ses arguments scripturaires et 
ses citations des Peres de PEglise, rappelle celui de tous les 4crits contre 
les iconoclastes; mais ce proc4i4 de demonstration, qui s^appuie sur Pau- 
torit^ des 4critures et celle des grands 4veques, est la forme habituelle 
de toutes les oeuvres apologetiques ou dogmatiques. De plus, en exami- 
nant de pr^s les arguments et les citations, on se rend compte que les 
diff4rences sont plus importantes que les analogies, et que la plupart de ces 
analogies s’expliquent par des emprunts communs k des oeuvres ant4rieures 
k la querelle iconoclaste. 

Les passages de PAncien Testament concernant les ch^rubins de Moise, 
les sculptures du temple de Salomon, la vision d’Ez^chiel, qui ont 4st6 cit4s 

Eti particulier les 6glisea de Ptghavank^ Mren et Odsun. Ihid.j pp. 13-15, 35-37 
et fig. 16,17, 28. S. Der Nersessian, op. cit., pp. 88-90 et pl. X, 1. 

WMgr. Hovsep’ian. op. eit., p. 127. 

^Gh^vond, op. cit., p. 16. Mgr. Onnanian. op. cit.^ p. 764. 

r Pöur la liste des principales apologies des images voir Dict. de TMol. Cath., 
aiiicle “Images (cultes des),” col. 796. 
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par tous les iconophiles^®, avaient d4jä servi d'argument essentiel pour 
prouver la l^gitimite des Images dans les discours contre les Juifs, comme 
ceux de L4once, archeveque de N4apolis en Chypre^®. Nous avons vu aussi 
que Jean Mayragometsi, en r^sumant le discours qu^il a tenu aux icono- 
clastes pour corriger leur erreur, mentionne les Images de Tautel de Moise 
et les diverses sculptures du temple de Salomon. 

Lorsque notre auteur se defend d^adorer la mati^re, il se sert de nouveau 
des arguments qu'on trouve dans les Discours contre les Juifs, et qui 
furent repris plus tard par les iconophiles. Nous avons renvoy6 k ces 
passages dans nos notes et nous nous bornerons k en citer quelques-uns. 
L'auteur arm^nien 4crit; “Nous ne disons pas que les images et les peintures 
sont le Dieu v4ritable, mais nous les peignons au nom de Dieu.” L^once 
de N4apolis avait 4crit: TraXtv 5^ ovx oürtoy \kyofxev 

Tals ßOp<f)als TO)v ayicjv • Geot rißO)v hark • ovyap eiai Oeoi ‘f}po)v, dXX^ dpotojpara 
tUSves XpLarov Kai rcov äyLow avrov, Tpos äväpvriaLV, Kal Tipifv, Kal evTrpeTtiav 
€KK\r}(rLO}v TrpOKtifjieva Kal irpocKwobpeva'^'^ . Plus loin notre auteur ajoute: 
^Lorsque nous nous prosternons devant le saint 4vangile ou bien lorsque 
nous le baisons, nous ne nous prosternons pas devant l'ivoire ou la laque 
. . . mais devant la parole du Sauveur 4crite sur le parchemin.” L4once 
avait dit de meme: Kal oxrirtp ab TpoaKWcbv t6 ßtßXiov tov v 6 poVy ob ttiv 
(fbaiv T(j)v 8 eppäT 0 )v Kal tov pkXavos irpooKwels, dXXd Tobs \ 6 yovs rdb Beov Tobs 
kyKeipkvovs h abTcp, ovto)s Kayo) eUovL tov xP^-c^t-oD irpooKWO), ob rfi (jybaet 
TOV ^b\ov Kal T03V xp^ß^T^v' pri yhoLTol dXX' a\l/bx(^ x<^P<^kt^pl xP^<^rov 
TpooKVvCiv, 8l avTOVj avTÖv Soko: KpaTtlv Kal irpooKwelv'^^, 

Ä cöt4 des arguments qui rappellent ceux des Discours contre les Juifs 
il en est d’autres qui sont propres k notre auteur, tel le passage sur la com- 
position des couleurs et de l'encre, ou ce qui est dit k propos de la mauvaise 
odeur des pigments. De meme lorsqu' il contraste les reprfeentations des 
temples avec celles des 4glises, notre auteur apporte une note personnelle. 
Cette Opposition, dont le but essentiel 4tait de montrer que la v6n6ration 
des images diff4rait de Tidolätrie, apparait aussi dans les discours de L6once 
de N4apolis^®. Les iconophiles se sont inspir4s de ces 4crits, en m^me 
temps que des Discours contre les paiens, ou des hom41ies comme le sermon 
sur les Saints Luminaires de Gr4goire de Nazianze, dans lesquels on avait 
longuement developp4 la difference profonde entre la religion chr^tienne 
et le culte paien. Notre auteur, tout en adoptant cette forme d'argumenta- 
tion, s'41oigne des modües grecs, car il se borne k citer les divinitfe de 


p. 794. 

” Migne, P.G., CXIV, 1273A-B, 138ID-1384B; Mansi, XIII, 44, 52. 
Mansi; XIII, 53A. 

7» Mansi, XlII, 45B; Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1385A. 

Mansi, XIII, 49C-D, 51D-E. 
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PArmönie paienne. II diff^re aussi en ceci des autres 6crivams arm6niens 
qui, comme Jean d’Odsun, 4num^rent les dieux des diverses nations®^. 

La partie de la d6fense qui s’appuie sur l'autorit4 des sources chr6tiennes 
ne saurait 4videmment se retrouver dans les Dialogues entre Juifs et chr6- 
tiens, ou entre chr4tiens et paaens, mais lä encore la comparaison du trait6 
arm4nien avec la litt6rature de la p6riode iconoclaste r6vele des diff6rences 
significatives. Les reprfeentations anciennes le plus souvent cit6es par les 
auteurs grecs sont la pr4tendue statue de Ph6morroisse ä Pan6as, et Pimage 
du Christ ä fidesse®^; eiles sont 4galement mentionn^es dans le trait4 
arm^nien. En parlant de la statue de Pan4as, notre auteur eite directe- 
ment Eus^be, d'apr^s la traduction arm6nienne faite au cinqui^me si^cle. 
Cet exemple c41^bre devait naturellement se prfeenter ä Pesprit de qui- 
conque voulait s^appuyer sur Pautorit6 d’une oeuvre ancienne, et nous 
voyons Jean Damasc^ne et le patriarche Germain s’y r4f4rer, ind4pendam- 
ment Pun de Pautre®^. La mention de Pimage d’fidesse diff^re par deux 
points importants de la tradition byzantine. ßvagrius, 4crivant vers Pan 
600, est le premier auteur grec k en parier; Eus^be, et meme Procope ne 
connaissent que la lettre envoy^e par le Christ au roi Abgar^. Or fivagrius 
et, apr^s lui, tous les ^crivains byzantins parlent d’une Image achi4ropo^te, 
produite par Pimpression directe du visage du Seigneur sur un linge; tandis 
que dans notre trait4 Pimage n’a pas une origine miraculeuse, “le pieux 
roi Abgar Pa fait peindre”. L’auteur reste fidMe k Pancienne tradition 
de la Doctrine d’Addfe, connue en Arm4nie depuis le cinqui^me si^cle®^. 
De plus, alors qu’ fivagrius et les autres 4crivains grecs rapportent simple- 
ment que Pimage se trouvait k fidesse, notre auteur en connait Pemplace- 
ment exact. Ses paroles sugg^rent une tradition orale: “Pimage qui, 
dit-on, se trouve maintenant dans la grande 4glise d’fidesse”. Ce ren- 
seignement, ignor4 par les Byzantins, nous est 4galement foumi par une 
gource syriaque et un texte latin®®. La legende de Pimage d’fidesse, dont 


Johannis Ozniensis Opera, p. 80-87. 

E. J. Martin, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy (London, 1930), p. 21-2. 
H. Menges, op. eit., p. 148. K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit (Gotha, 1890), p. 148. 
E. von Dobschütz, Christusbilder (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 187*-190*. 

P.G., XCIV, 1373 B-C. Mansi, XIII, 125 D-127 A. Voir aussi Textrait de la 
lettre de Germain ä, L6on III dans la vie de saint fitienne le Jeune, P.(r., C, 1085 A. 

** Steven Runciman, ‘‘Some Remarks on the Image of Edessa,*’ Cambridge His- 
torical Journal, III (1931), 238-252. 

L. Alishan, Lettre d' Ahgar ou histoire de la conversion des Edess^ens par Laboub- 
nia, cojntemporain des apötres (Venise, 1868). L’image du Christ fut peinte par 
Ananie, le courrier du roi Abgar. Ibid. p. 6. Moise de Khor^ne dit que Pimage fut 
rapportße ä Edesse par le courrier Ananie, et “eile s’y trouve jusqu^ä ce jour.*- 
Dans/ la Geographie attribuee ä Moise de Khordne Pimage est une achieropoöte. 
Oeuvres ComplHes, (Venise, 1865), p. 611. 

“yDobschütz, Christusbilder, p. 194*-5*; “Geschichte des Dominus MÄri, c. 800: 
Und jenes Tuch wurde gebracht und wie eine Quelle der Hilfen niedergelegt in der 
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rorigiüe remonte sans doute au si^ge de 544, comme Ta sugg4r4 Runciman^, 
a dü parvenir directement en Arm^nie, sans passer par des interm4diaires 
grecs, et la mention de notre auteur est ind4pendante de celles qu^on trouve 
dans les 4crits iconophiles. 

Les passages des P^res de Tfiglise sont tous empruntfe ä des auteurs qui 
avaient traduits en arm4nien au cinqui^me si^cle. De ces citations, 
seule Celle de S4v4rien de Gabala se retrouve dans les discours de Jean 
Damasc^ne^^; les deux passages de Jean Chrysostome n’ont cit4s ni 
par Jean Damasc^ne ni au second concile de Nic^, bien que le t4moignage 
de Chrysostome ait 4t4 maintes fois invoqu4. Par ailleurs les citations 
dont les iconophiles se sont le plus souvent servies, comme les paroles de 
saint Basile: “l’honneur fait k Timage rejaillit sur le prototype,” ont 4t4 
n4gligfes par notre auteur. De meme pour les arguments tir4s du Nouveau 
Testament; au lieu des passages des fipitres de St, Paul cit4s par les 4cri- 
vains byzantins, notre auteur rapporte les paroles de Papötre aux Ath4niens 
k propos de l’autel du dieu inconnu, paroles dont le rapport avec le culte 
des Images n’est pas facile k saisir, et qui lui sont probablement venues 
k l’espritparce qu^elles se trouvaient dans le discours de saint Jean Chrysos¬ 
tome cit6 un peu plus tot®®. 

Notre trait4 ne renferme aucune allusion au dogme christologique qui, k 
partir du concile de 754, forme le point central de toutes les discussions. 
La plupart des arguments servent k r^futer les accusations d’idoldtrie et 
d^adoration de la mati^re, ce qui caract4rise aussi la premi^re p4riode de la 
querelle iconoclaste. Mais, d^s cette 4poque, les iconophiles grecs in- 
voquaient le dogme de Pincarnation pour prouver la 14gitimit4 des Images®^. 
Par exemple Jean Damasc^ne ^rit: “Autrefois Dieu incorporel et incir- 
conscrit n’4tait jamais reprfeent^. Mais maintenant, quand Dieu a 4t6 
vu rev^tu de la chair et conversant avec les hommes, je fais Pimage du 
Dieu que je vois”^^. Lorsque notre auteur explique qu^on peint Pimage du 
Christ “au nom de Dieu, tel qu'il apparut,” son but est de montrer que 
Pimage est un “souvenir” et non Dieu lui-meme, et par \k ses paroles se 
rapprochent de celles de L4once ou de Jean de Thessalonique^^ Plus loin, 

Kirche von UrhA! bis auf den heutigen Tag.*’ p. 134**: “Tractatus . . . transla- 

tus in latinum a domino Smira archiatrali. . . . Qui linteus adhuc vetustate temporis 
permanens incorruptus in Mesopotamia Syrie apud Edissam civitatem in domo 
maioris ecclesie habetur repositus.** 

S. Runciman, op. dt., p. 244. 

Migne, P.G,, XCIV, 1409 A. 

*«Migne, P.G.j LI, 72. Ces paroles de saint Paul se trouvent eitles, en m^me 
temps que des passages des 6pitres, dans Phom61ie In SS. Patres et Prophetas du 
pseudo-Athanase (P.G.j XXVIII, 1072 C), mais l’auteur, tout en y faisant appel pour 
d^montrer la 16gitimit6 des Images, ne donne pas d*explications. 

G. B. Ladner, “Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy,’* Medieval Studiesy II (1940), pp. 143-146. 

»ö Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1245 A. 

» Mansi,XIII,53 A, 164 D. 
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lorsque les iconoclastes arm4niens sont comparfe aux Manichfens qui 
“consid^rent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment pris corps,” 
Fauteur n’a pas d4velopp4 sa pens^e en insistant sur la r4alit4 du corps du 
Christ apr^s Fincarnation. 

Nous voyons donc que notre trait4 entre dans le cadre des 6v4nements 
historiques. La pr^ence d’un groupe d’iconoclastes en Arm4nie d^s la fin 
du sixi^me siecle et F4tendue du mouvement iconoclaste sont attest^es par 
deux sources ind4pendantes, et les noms des chefs mentionn4s dans notre 
trait4 se retrouvent dans la lettre de Jean Mayragometsi. II n’y a rien 
dans le trait4 qui indique une date post4rieure au septieme siecle; bien au 
contraire plusieurs passages sugg^rent qu’il a dü ^tre 4crit avant la fin de 
ce siecle. On ne trouve pas non plus des indices probants d’un rapport 
direct entre le trait4 et la litt6rature de la Periode iconoclaste; les analogies 
s^expliquent pour la plupart par des emprunts communs aux Discours 
contre les Juifs. Ces 4crits repr4sentent un genre litt^raire qui remonte aux 
Premiers si^cles du christianisme, mais ceux qui appartiennent au septieme 
siecle diffirent des Oeuvres plus anciennes par la place importante faite ä 
la defense des Images. Ceci s'explique ais4ment. Le d4veloppement du 
culte des Images devait fatalement provoquer les accusations dfidolätrie; 
d’autre part on peut observer une diff4rence dans Fattitude meme des 
Juifs. Apr^s une p4riode de tol4rance, oü on avait repr4sent4 dans les 
synagogues les figures humaines et animales, les Juifs ^taient revenus ä 
une interpr4tation plus stricte de la loi mosaique. Cette tendance rigoriste 
s’6tait manifeste en Palestine vers la fin du cinqui^me siecle et au d4but 
du sixi^me, et eile “se traduisit par une v^ritable Campagne de destruction 
de toutes les images repr4sentant des animaux ou des hommes. Les 
r6centes d^touvertes ötablissent de la manifere la plus Evidente qu’ä une 
6poque donn^ les reprfeentations d^^tres animfe qui se trouvaient sur les 
sculptures et dans les mosaiques des synagogues de Palestine furent inten¬ 
tionellement d4truites; on en a la preuve directe ä Capharnaüm . . . on 
constate le meme achamement iconoclaste ä Noarah”^^, Des faits ana- 
logues ont pu se produire dans d’autres colonies juives, d^oü le caract^re 
nouveau des Dialogues entre Juifs et chr4tiens. Ces Dialogues, que nous 
connaissons surtout par les passages cit4s par Jean Damasc^ne et au 

J. B. Frey, “La question des images chez les Juifs,” Bibliay XV (1934), 298. 
M. Paul Alexander, qui a consacrfe une importante 6tude 4 Foeuvre litt6raire du 
patriarche Nic6phore, pense que le caractere nouveau des Berits contre les Juifs 
aparalt apres le De opificio mundi de Jean Philoponus, 6crit entre les ann6es 529 et 
643, et oü la th^orie symbolique des images est encore consid6r6e comme une carac- 
t^ristique des paiens. Je le remercie de m’avoir communiqu§ la copie manuscrite de 
ce travail in^dit, et de m'avoir signal^ plusieurs textes importants de la p6riode 
ant^rieure ä Ficonoclasme. Je tiens k remercier 6galement M. Milton Anastos qui 
tü'4 beaucoup aid6e dans mes recherches. 
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concile de 787, devaient etre assez nombreux^^. Le patriarche Germain, 
6crivant ä Thomas de Claudiopolis, exprime ses regrets de ne pas avoir sous 
la main les oeuvres oü ses ain4s avaient fl4tri les Juifs qui accusaient les 
chr4tiens d'idoldtrie®'*. Dans son Pratum Spirituale Jean Moschus parle 
d’un certain Cosmas Scholasticus, de l’entourage de Jean LAumonier, 
patriarche d’Alexandrie (610-619), qui avait consacr4 tous ses efforts k 
convertir les Juifs, 4crivant lui m^me des traitfe et engageant ses amis, 
comme Jean Moschus, k les convaincre par des discours et des 6crits^®. 
Ceci devait se passer avant 614, puisque Jean Moschus quitta Alexandrie 
vers cette date^®. L^once de N4apolis faisait aussi parti du cercle de Jean 
l’Aumonier, et ses cinq discours contre les Juifs ont pu ßtre composfe au 
d6but de son activit4 litt4raire, alors qu’il se trouvait encore k Alexandrie®’. 

Le discours de Jean de Thessalonique contre les Juifs et les paiens appar- 
tient aussi k la premi^re moiti4 du septi^me si^cle, car il a 6t6 d6montr6 
que ce Jean est Tauteur des Actes de saint D4m6trius, qui fut 6v6que de 
Thessalonique peu apr^s 610 et avant 649, et non pas son homonyme qui 
assista au concile de 680®®. Outre le long extrait lu k Nicfe, nous avons un 
passage cit4 par Jean Damasc^ne, et on lui a 6galement attribu6 le frag- 
ment intitul6 De Disputatione Judaei et Christiani, qui fut lu k Nicfe 
apr^s le premier extrait®®. Anastase le Sinaite, dont Lactivit6 litt4raire se 
place dans la seconde moiti4 du septieme si^cle, avait aussi 4crit des dia- 
logues contre les Juifs. Le discours qui porte son nom n'est gu^re ant6rieur 
au neuvi^me si^cle, mais dans un de ses Berits ex4g4tiques il parle de son 
second livre contre les Juifs^®®. 


®*On trouvera la meilleure vue d’ensemble dans le Dictionnaire de Theologie 
Catholique, ä Larticle ^‘Juifs (controverses avec les).’^ Un recueil de.Dialogues de 
la bibliothöque de Turin, no. 200, renferme plusieurs textes in^dits: Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (Munich, 1897), p. 51. 

»^Migne, XCVIII, 168 B. 

»Migne, F,G,, LXXXVII.3, 3040 D-3041 A. 

»ßS. Vailh6, “Jean Mosch,” Echos d^Orient, V (1902), pp. 107-116. 

Au septieme concile T^v^que de Costantia, Constantin, d^clare que L6once avait 
v6cu SOUS l’empereur Maurice, mais il a 6t6 d6montr6 qu’il 6tait encore en vie sous 
Constance II. Nous savons peu de choses sur sa vie, sauf qu*il 6tait n6 en Chypre 
et avait 6t6 6duqu6 par son compatriote Jean BAumönier. La p6riode de sa plus 
grande activit6 litt^rairese place entre les ann6es 611 ä 641. (H. Geizer, “Ein griechi¬ 
scher Volksschriftsteller des 7. Jahrhunderts,” Historische Zeitschrift^ LXI (1889), 
1-38. H. Delehaye, “Saints de Chypre,” Analecta Bollandianaj XXVI (1907), 246). 

J. Laurent, “Sur la date des 6glisea de Saint D6m6trius et de Sainte-Sophie k 
Thessalonique” Byzantinische Zeitschrift^ IV (1895), 424-5. M. Jugie, “La vie et 
les oeuvres de Jean de Thessalonique,” Echos d^Orient, XXI (1922), 296-7. Dict. de 
ThM. Cath., article “Jean de Thessalonique,” col. 821. 

®®Mansi, XIII, 164-8; Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1409 B-C. Dict, de Thtol, Cath., 
loc. cit.y col. 821. 

lo® Migne, P. G., LXXXIX, 1203-1272; Bardenhewer, op. cit., V (1932), 43. Voir 
aussi les “Troph6es de Damas,” 6crites vers 680. 
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Ces Dialogues entre Juifs et chr4tiens 4taient connus en Occident aussi 
bien qu’en Orient. Nous en avons la preuve pour les discours de L4once 
de Chypre et ceux de Jerome de Jerusalem, qui vivait dans la premi^re 
moiti4 du huitieme si^cle^®^ Ce furent les l^gats du pape qui apporterent k 
Nicfe Touvrage de L4once, et c’est sur leur demande qu’on en lut \m long 
extrait^^^. J4r6me de Jerusalem est cit4 dans la lettre du pape Adrien k 
Constantin et Ir^ne^^^ Nous avons aussi des preuves indirectes. Gr4- 
goire II, 4crivant au patriarche Germain, dit que si quelqu’un interpr^te 
d'une mani^re judaique les paroles de TAncien Testament on lui r4pondra 
comme au Juif, et il poursuit en nommant tous les objets que les Juifs 
auraient dü continuer k v4n4rer^°\ Cette 4num4ration, et la forme meme 
des phrases, suivent de tres pres le discours de L^nce de Chypre*^®. Dans la 
lettre du pape Adrien qui vient d’etre mentionn^e, on est surpris de voir un 
d4veloppement sur la v4n4ration des Images interrompue par ces mots. 
“Dis-moi, 6 Juif, y a-t-il rien sur la terre, apr^s qu^elle fut cr^fe par Dieu, 
qui ne soit pas fait de main d’homme?” Vient ensuite une longue liste 
d’objets v4n6rfe par les Juifs, exactement comme dans les Dialogues entre 
Juifs et chr4tiens^®®. 

Les Armeniens, qui suivaient de pres la production litt4raire de Tempire 
byzantin, ont dü 4galement connaitre ces Berits, soit par des traductions^^^ 
soit dans la langue originale, et Tauteur de notre trait4 s^en est inspir4 

P, Batiffol, '*J6röme de Jerusalem d’apr^s un document in6dit,” Revue des 
Questions HistoriqueSy XXXIX (1886), 248-255. 

iMMansi,XIII, 44 A, 53 D. 

^®*Mansi, XII, 1070 E. Ce passage ne se trouve pas dans le Dialogus de aancta 
Trinitate inter Judaeum et Christianum du meme auteur (P.G.y XL, 848-860), mais 
il a 6t6 cit6 6galement par Jean Damascene (P.G.y XCIV, 1409 B-C). Le texte 
d^Adrien diff^re un peu de celui de Jean Damascene et suit de plus pr^s celui d^un 
manuscrit de Paris, cot6 autrefois Regia 2951, transcrit en note dans la P.G., XCIV, 
1409. 

i®^Mansi, XIII, 98 B. 

i^^Mansi, XIII, 52 C-D. Eric Caspar a releve la ressemblance entre le d6but 
du passage de Gr6goire II, signale dans la note pr6c6dente, et les paroles du patri¬ 
arche Germain dans sa lettre 4 Thomas de Claudiopolis (‘Tapst Gregor II und 
der Bilderstreit,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, LII [1933], 32-36). Pour expliquer 
cette parent6 et celle d’autres passages, il pense que Gr6goire a repris en partie ce 
que Germain lui avait 6crit dans la lettre qui ne nous est pas parvenue. Il a rejet6 
Phypoth^se d’une source commune. “Eine vierte Möglichkeit, dass die textlichen 
Übereinstimmungen durch Benützung von (testimonia), patristischen Stel¬ 

lensammlungen zur Streitfrage . . . sowohl durch Germanus wie durch den Papst 
unabhängig voneinander sich erklären, scheidet für diese frühzeit des Bildenstreits 
wohl aus” (op. cit., p. 33, n. 14). Mais si Gr6goire II s^est servi des discours de L6- 
once, comme Pindique la suite du passage, c’est cette derni^re hypothese qu^on 
deyrait accepter. 

»^«Mansi, XII, 1070 A. 

Nous ne poss6dons pas de traduction arm^nienne des 6crits de Löonce de Chypre 
oi^ de Jean de Thessalonique, mais des dialogues anciens entre Juifs et Chrötiens 
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tout comme les iconophiles grecs et les papes Gr4goire II et Adrien. II les 
a suivis dans les citations emprunt4es ä l'Ancien Testament, et aussi, en 
Partie, dans la discussion concemant la matiere et les objets faits de main 
d'homme. Mais il faudrait voir s’il y avait aussi des mod^es anciens pour 
les arguments sp4cifiquement chr^tiens, car m6me si les analogies avec les 
4crits des iconophiles nous ont paru moins importantes que les diff4rences, 
il n’en est pas moins vrai qu'il existe un certain nombre de traits communs. 

Les dialogues anciens entre Juifs et chr^tiens renferment des citations 
du Nouveau Testament et des P^res de TEglise, mais la plupart servent k 
d4montrer Paccord des deux Testaments. Pour prouver aux Juifs la 
14gitimit4 des Images, on devait faire appel, avant tout, k PAncien Testa¬ 
ment puisque le t^moignage des 4crivains chr4tiens ne pouvait pas les 
convaincre. Seul Jean de Thessalonique se rapporte k Pautorit4 de saint 
Methode, de saint Athanase et de saint Basile^^®. Ce discours de Jean 
aurait fait parti, d’apr^s le P^re Jugie, d’une s4rie d'hom41ies sur P4vangile, 
car Vincipii du fragment lu k Nicfe “laisse entendre que Porateur a pro- 
nonc6 pr^cMemment un discours sur la tentation de J4sus-Christ au dfeert. 
. . . Du reste ce n’est pas un morceau d4tach4, c’est tout un livre de notre 
saint P^re Jean, 4veque de Thessalonique, que Nicolas, 4veque de Cyzique, 
prfeente aux membres du concile”^^. 

Si ces fragments sont en r4alit4 emprunt4s ä des hom41ies, donc k des 
4crits destin4s k des chr4tiens, cela nous permettrait de supposer que Papo- 
logie des images n'^tait pas r^serv^e aux discours contre les Juifs, et que, 
par cons4quent, on avait pu faire appel au t6moignage du Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment et des docteurs. Jean Damascene a transcrit un passage du huiti^me 
sermon de Simeon le Stylite le jeune, mort en 596, intitul^ Trept etKovtov, 
mais Pauthenticit^ de ce texte n'est pas 4tablie^^^. Quant k la lettre 
adress^ k Pempereur Justin, oü saint Sim4on demande la punition des 
Samaritains qui ont os4 profaner dans une 4glise Pimage du Fils de Dieu 
et de sa sainte m^re, eile ne renferme pas une apologie des images k pro- 
prement parler^L Au septi^me concile on lut un extrait de la Laudatio 
omnium Martyrum, oeuvre du diacre Constantin, chartophylax de P4glise 
de Constantinople”^. Au cours des longs discours 4chang4s entre les paiens 
et les chr^tiens, ceux-ci se d4fendent d’adorer les idoles, comme le font les 


avaient 6t6 traduits (Bardenhewer, op. cü.j III, 53, et le texte publi6 par Conybeare 
dans The Expositorj Ser. 5, 5 (1897), pp. 300 et suiv., et 443 et suiv.) 

i^Mansi, XIII, 165 B. 

M. Jugie, op. cit.j Echos d^Orient, XXI (1922), 296. 

^^®Migne, P.G.j XCIV, 1409 C-1412 A. H. Delehaye, “Les Saints Stylites,” 
Studia Hagiographicüj XIV (Bruxelles-Paris 1923), LXXIV-LXXV. 

Mansi, XIII, 161 A-B. 

‘i*Mansi, XIII, 185 A-188A. Pour la date de Constantin voir la pr6face de Mai 
reproduite dans P. G.j LXXXVIII, 477. 
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paTens, et ils expliquent la difT4rence entre les images du Christ et celles des 
divinit^s paiennes^^^. 

Ces 4crits indiquent que la question de la 14gitimite des images avait 
pr4occup4 les 4crivains byzantins avant la p4riode inconoclaste, mais il 
faudrait trouver ailleurs les Oeuvres auxquelles les iconophiles et Tauteur de 
notre trait4 ont pu emprunter les arguments sp4cifiquement chr^tiens. 
Pareille recherche d4passe les cadres de ce travail, et de notre comp4tence, 
nous nous bornerons donc k quelques remarques. Les Quaestiones ad 
Antiochum ducem du pseudo-Athanase renferment des questions sur les 
images. En expliquant pourquoi on v4nere les images, alors qu'il est 
d4fendu par Dieu d^adorer les idoles, Tauteur r4p^te les arguments des 
discours contre les Juifs. Mais il rappelle, en outre, Thistoire d’un vieillard 
que le d4mon voulut empecher de v^n^rer Timage de la Vierge^^^- Plus 
loin il explique pourquoi on v4nere la croix, et non la lance ou L4ponge^^®. 

Ce recueil de questions semble avoir 4t4 form4 d’une mani^re assez 
arbitraire et il est difEcile d^en d4terminer la date”®. La traduction 
arm4nienne aurait pu nous aider si nous savions quand eile a 4t4 faite“^. 
Une de ces questions a 4t4 cit^ par saint Jean Damasc^ne, dans son 
troisi^me discours, par cons^quent cette partie a 4t4 r4digee avant le milieu 
du huiti^me si^cle“®. Un fragment, provenant des Quaestiones in scrip- 
turam sacram, renferme une r^futation de l’idolatrie, k la maniere de L4once 
de Chypre, mais cette r4futation est suivie d’un passage du troisieme dis¬ 
cours contre les Ariens de saint Athanase, passage qui fut 4galement lu au 
septi^me concile^^^. Nous avons donc dans ces Quaestiones un exemple de 
defense, oü Lauteur invoque le t4moignage d’un Pere de PEglise et d'une 
legende d4montrant Pimportance des images^^®. 

A partir du cinqui^me si^cle commencent k se d4velopper les chatnes et 


^‘®Mansi, XIII, 188 A. 

“^Migne, P.G., XXVIII, 621 A.D. 

624 A-B. Voir aussi la question XL. 

Bardy, “La litt^rature patristique des ‘Quaestiones et Responsiones* sur 
l^Ecriture sainte,” Revue BihliquCy XLII (1933), 328-332. 

La traduction arm^nienne commence avec la seizieme question (G. Zarpha- 
nalian, Traductions des anciens^ Venise 1889, p. 284). Certaines oeuvres de saint 
Athanase ou du pseudo-Athanase furent traduites au cinquieme si^cle, d’autres au 
huiti^me. La note manuscrite qui donne une liste partielle de ces traductions ne 
mentionne pas les questions ä. Antiochus (Ihid.y p. 287-8). 

ii»Migne, P.G., XCIV, 1365 C-1368 A. 

119 Migne, P.G.^ XXVIII, 709. Mansi, XIII, 69 B-C. Le passage en question 
du discours contre les Ariens se trouve dans P.G.^ XXVI, 332 A-B. Parmi les Spuria 
de saint Athanase se trouve une hom^lie dramatique, /n 55. Patres et Prophetas, dont 
la derni^re partie renferme une conversation entre Ecclesia et Unigenitus se rap- 
portant aux images, avec nombreuses citations du Nouveau Testament (P.G., 
XVIII, 1072-1073.). 

Cette legende a 6t6 racont^e aussi au septi^me concile. Mansi XIII, 193 A-C. 
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les florileges, et les recueils des Quaestiones se rapprochent de plus en plus 
de ces compilations. “Les auteurs plus r4cents 4tudient leurs devanciers, 
ils ne se donnent plus la peine d’expliquer par eux-memes le texte sacr4; 
ils se demandent ce qu'ont dit les anciens, et ils s’en inspirent quand ils ne 
les copient pas litt^ralement”^^^ Ces recueils et les chaines se sont sans 
doute enrichis pendant la p4riode iconoclaste de passages se rapportant aux 
Images, mais certains de ces passages peuvent etre ant^rieures ä Ticono- 
clasme. Ainsi le diacre Cosmas prfeenta au septi^me concile un manuscrit 
de LAncien Testament avec scholies, provenant de la biblioth^que pa- 
triarcale, d’oü on avait essay4 d’effacer les scholies se rapportant aux images; 
et le patriarche Taraise declara que cela avait 4te fait par les patriarches 
iconoclastes^^^. 

On pourrait aussi chercher dans les oeuvres de pol4mique, en particulier 
Celles qui §’adressent aux monophysites. Les Phantasiastes sont constam- 
ment nomm4s par les pöres du septi^me concile parmi les anciens adver- 
saires des images^^^ On rappelle Topposition aux images de Xenaias de 
Mabboug, et on attribue les memes Sentiments ä S4v^re d'Antioche et k 
Pierre le Foulon^^^. II est vrai que les oeuvres connues ä ce jour ne conser- 
vent pas le Souvenir de discussions concernant les images, mais nous ne 
poss4dons pas Lensemble de ces Berits. Quoique les membres du septieme 
concile soient venus ä Nicee munis de t4moignages anciens, tout ce qui 
avait 4t4 apporte ne fut pas lu. On croit entendre un ton de lassitude 
dans la r4ponse du patriarche Taraise au moine Etienne, kveTrXijdTjfxev, Kal 
TlpKtcBriixtv, lorsqu^ ä la fin de la cinqui^me Session celui-ci d4clare qu’il a 
encore pr^s de quinze Berits qu^il voudrait lire^^®. On est surpris de ne trou- 
ver aucune citation des discours de Jean Damasc^ne, bien que le role qu'il 
avait jou4 pendant la premiere Periode de la querelle iconoclaste ait 4t4 
hautement appr4ci4 par le concile^^®. On ne trouve pas non plus de cita- 
tions de George de Chypre, qui a dü prendre une part active dans la defense 
des images, puisqu’il fut anath4matis4 par le concile iconoclaste avec 
Jean Damasc^ne et le patriarche Germain, et honor4 par le septieme 
concile^^^. 

Enfin, il faut tenir compte du fait que les iconoclastes d4truisirent un 
grand nombre d'oeuvres favorables aux images. L’^v^que de Phoc^ 
rapporte que plus de trente manuscrits furent brül^ dans sa ville^^®. 
D^autre membres du concile montrent des manuscrits mutil4s. On avait 

*** G. Bardy, op. cit., Revue Bibliqw, LII (1933), 352. 

Mansi, XIII, 182 A-D. 

‘MMansi, XII, 1031 E; XIII, 157 E, 196 D, 317 C. 

Mansi, XIII, 180 D-184 C. 

‘«Mansi, XIII, 196 D. 

‘“Mansi, XIII, 357, 400 C. 

Ibid. II est consid6r6 par le concile de Nic5e parmi les trois que la Trinitfe 
a non pas enlevßs, comme l’avait dit les iconoclastes, mais glorifiös. 

Mansi, XIII, 184 E-185 A. 
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jusqu'ä, d^couper les pages d’un manuscrit d’ßvagrius, oü cet auteur 
racontait le siege d’fidesse et Taide miraculeuse apport^ par Timage du 
Christ^^^ On aurait peut-etre pu trouver parmi ces oeuvres d4truites, ou 
mutilfes, des apologies anciennes qui auraient explique les analogies qu’on 
observe d'une part, entre les 4crits des iconophiles eux-memes, et, d^autre 
part, entre ces oeuvres et notre trait^. 

Le texte arm^nien, dont la langue et le style rappellent les oeuvres de 
r4cole dite hell4nopliile du septieme siede, a bien 4t4 r4dig4 ä cette 4poque, 
mais nous ne saurions afErmer qu’il est Toeuvre de Vrt'anes K’ert’ogh tant 
qu’une 4tude linguistique approfondie n’en aura pas fourni les preuves 
irrdutables. II Importe de signaler, toutefois, que des Connaisseurs 
comme le P^re Akinian et Mgr Tourian n’ont pas dout4 de cette attribu- 
tion. Vrt’anes qui savait bien le grec, qui avait 4t4 en ambassade ä 
Constantinople^^, aurait 4t4 ä meme de connaitre les oeuvres byzantines. 
A ddaut de VrPanes on pourrait songer k Jean Mayragometsi qui, comme 
nous le savons par sa lettre et par ce que rapporte plus tard l'historien 
Mkhit’ar Ayrevanetsi, avait pris une part active dans la lutte contre les 
iconoclastes arm^niens. L’auteur de notre trait^ s'est inspir4 des oeuvres 
grecques, mais il a adapt4 sa ddense aux circonstances particulides de 
riconoclasme arm4nien, et au groupe sp4cial auquel eile 4tait destinfe. 
Les iconoclastes, ayant eu gainde cause pendantun certain temps k Byzance, 
ont pu faire disparaitre les oeuvres de leurs adversaires. En Arm^nie, 
oü r^glise officielle ne s'est jamais montr4 ddavorable aux Images, mais oü 
les tendances iconoclastes ont fort marqu^s parmi certaines sectes 
h4r4tiques^^^, un traite comme le notre a 4te copi4 et recopi4. C’est ainsi, 

^**Mansi, XIII, 189 D. Autres exemples de mutilations rappel6s ou montr^s: 
Ibid.y pp. 184-192. 

Akinian, op. cit,y Randes Amsoryay 1910, p. 9. D^apr^s Samuel dAni ce 
voyage 4 Constantinople aurait eu lieu en 589, lorsqu’il y eut “un nouveau trouble 4 
cause du concile de Chalc6doine. Les vardapets Grigor et Vrt’anes vont en Grece, 
n’ayant rien trouve lä ils reviennent en maudissant” (M. F. Brosset, Collection 
d^histoTiens armenienSy III, 395). L’historien Kirakos rapporte que ce concile entre 
Armeniens et Grecs fut convoquö par l’empereur Maurice, mais il ne donne pas de 
date (Kirakos Gandsaketsi, Histoire, Venise 1865, p. 28). Le patriarche Photius dit 
6galement que ce concile eut lieu pendant le r^gne de Maurice et du catholicos Moise, 
mais comme il ajoute que le general arm^nien Mouchegh Mamikonian 6tait d6j4 
revenu de la Perse 4 ce moment 14, il faudrait dater le concile apres 591 (Lettre au 
patriarche Zacharie, P.G.y CII, 706. Voir aussi Mgr. Ormanian, op. cit., I, 579-580). 

Il n’est pas ais6 de voir si ces iconoclastes appartenaient 4 une secte h5r6tique 
d6termin6e. Deux phrases de notre trait6 renferment peut ^tre une allusion 4 
leurs croyances. Les iconoclastes so nt compar5s aux Manich6ens et Marcianistes 
qui consid4rent comme une apparence le Seigneur qui a vraiment pris corps, ce qui 
ferait supposer qu’ils avaient des tendances doc5tistes. Plus loin il est dit qu’ils 
considerent leur personne comme sainte. Ceci suggere une survivance du Mani- 
chfeisme, oü les Elus 6taient appel6s “justes” (F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the 
Manichees, Cambridge, 1925, p. 46). Cette croyance dans la saintetfe des Elus repa- 
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ralt, SOUS une forme un peu differente, chez les Pauliciens (Conybeare, The Key of 
Truth, p. LI, CXXXI). Le chef des T^onrakiens (secte h^retique du dixi^me siede 
qui se rapproche du Paulicianisme) se considerait comme le Christ (Livre des Lettres, 
p. 500). 

Jean Mayragometsi rapporte que les iconoclastes interdisaient ä leurs fid^les 
d^accepter la communion des pr^tres seculiers; s’il faut entendre par 14 les prßtres 
maries, cette interdiction sugg^re une aversion pour le mariage, ce qui, de nouveau, 
rapproche nos iconoclastes des Manicheens et des Marcionites (Burkitt, op. cit,, 
p. 82-3). Les h^r^tiques mentionnes au debut de la lettre de Jean, avec les icono¬ 
clastes, n’acceptent pas le baptßme, ils ne b^nissent pas le sei et ne mettent pas 
la couronne du mariage. Ne pas accepter le bapt^me pourrait signifier ne pas ac- 
cepter le bapt^me pendant Tenfance. Les Marcionites pr6f6raient le bapt^me 4 
Page mür (Burkitt, op. cit.j p. 83), de m^me les h6r6tiques arm^niens poursuivis par 
Nerses II. Au concile de 554 on les accuse de donner ‘de sceau d^annulation aux 
enfants non-baptis6s, les vouant ainsi 4 la mort 6ternelle sdl leur arrivait de mourir 
avant d’avoir 6t6 baptis^s” (Livre des Lettres^ p. 73). Le bapt^me 4 Page mür semble 
avoir 6t6 6galement la coutume chez les Pauliciens; les T’onrakiens disaient “nous 
n’avons pas hüte d’^tre baptis6s, car le bapt^me est la mort” (Conybeare, op. cit.y 
p. XXXIV et 148). La b6n6diction du sei 6tait une coutume tr4s ancienne en Ar- 
m6nie. Aux jours de f^te et aux fun^railles, le prßtre mettait du sei b6nit dans la 
bouche des animaux, avant de les immoler. L’opposition signal6e par Jean Mayrago¬ 
metsi reparaitra plus tard chez les Pauliciens (Conybeare, op. cit.y p. XXXIX et 
115). L’6glise s’efforga de preserver cette coutume; il en est question dans le hui- 
ti^me Canon du concile de Dvin de 720, oü Pon engage les fidöles 4 ne pas nügliger la 
b6n6diction du sei (Johannis Ozniensis Opera, p. 60-61). Enfin dans le discours 
synodal de ce mßme concile, le catholicos Jean d’Odsun r^primande ceux qui ne c61e- 
brent pas le mariage selon les r^gles, et plusieurs canons sont consacr^s aux usages 
qu’on doit respecter (Opera, p. 26-29, 58-59, 62-63). 

Les erreurs qu’on essaya de corriger au concile de 720, et dont certaines sont prob- 
ablement dues 4 Pinfluence des Pauliciens condamn6s dans le 32e canon, se voient 
d6j4 parmi les h6retiques dont parle Jean Mayragometsi. On se rappelle que d’apres 
Jean d'Odsun les pr6curseurs des Pauliciens 6taient les h6r6tiques poursuivis par 
Nerses II, auxquels se joignirent les iconoclastes. Ces h6r6tiques sont appel6s 
par Nerses II, et les historiens, des “Nestoriens Khujiks.” D’apr4s Pencyclique et 
le “Serment d’Union,” c’etaient des commergants, venus du Khujistan, c’est 4 dire 
de la region au sud de la Perse qui correspond 4 Pancienne Susiane. Ils pr6tendaient 
etre des chr^tiens mais ils s’adonnaient 4 des praliques honteuses, trompant les gens 
simples et les induisant a les suivre (Livre des LettreSy pp. 72-77). Leurs croyances 
et coutumes, telles qu’elles sont rapportees, ne presentent aucun rapport avec le Nes- 
torianisme, et leur surnom s’explique probablement par le fait qu’ils 6taient origi- 
naires de la Perse oü les Nestoriens 6taient nombreux. On a pens6 que ces h6r6tiques 
6taient des Messaliens; on les a aussi rapprochfes des Julianistes. Michel le Syrien 
rapporte que Ph6r6sie de Julien d’Halicarnasse pervertit “Pesprit des gens simples en 
certains lieux, dans le pays des Romains, des Perses, des Indiens, des KouSites (c’est- 
4-dire les habitants du Khujistan), des Himyarites, des Armeniens” (ed. J. B. 
Chabot, vol. II.2, p. 250), nous savons aussi par le t6moignage de Michel le Syrien, 
et celui d’autres auteurs, que Ph6r6sie de Julien d’Halicarnasse avait gagn6 de nom¬ 
breux adh^rents en Arm6nie (Barhehraei Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. J. B. Abbeloos 
et T. J. Lamy, I, 300-302; E. Ter-Minassiantz, Die armenische Kirche in ihren Bezieh¬ 
ungen zu den syrischen Kirchen (Leipzig, 1904), 52-55, 70-91; R. Draguet, Julien 
d^Halicarnasse, Louvain, 1924, p. 260; M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum 
Orientalium, vol. V, 527-543; Chronique de Michel le Syrien^ ed. Chabot, pp. 492-500 
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mais gräce aussi au hasard, que la plus ancienne apologie des Images 
adress^e ä des chr4tiens qui se soit conserv^, est une oeuvre arm4nienne 
du septi^me si^cle.^®^ 

Wellesley College. 


pour le r6cit et les actes du concile entre Syriens et Armeniens r6uni pour mettre finä 
rh6r6sie julianiste). 

Les iconoclastes arm^niens se rattachaient probablement aux Julianistes et ils 
semblent avoir aussi conserv6 certaines croyances des Manich^ens, qui 6taient encore 
assez nombreux en Armenie au cinqui^me siede. Une phrase de la lettre de Jean 
demeure obscure, celle oü les docteurs de la cour patriarcale imputent l’action des 
iconoclastes 4 ‘‘l’erreur des Grecs.’* Mais si dans Tenseignement des iconoclastes il y 
avait eu le moindre rapport avec la doctrine de Chalc6doine, Jean Mayragometsi 
n^aurait pas manqu6 de le signaler en termes violents. II faudrait peut-^tre voir 
dans cette phrase Pexpression de son antipathie pour les Grecs et la pens6e que tout 
trouble dans P6glise arm^nienne 6tait due 4 l’influence des Byzantins. 

Cet article est une communication pr6sent6e 4 TEcole libre des Hautes-fitudes 
de New-York, stoinaire byzantino-slave, en d^cembre, 1944. 




L’ORIGINE ET LE NOM DES CROATES ET DES SERBES 

Par Henri Gregoire 


J^ai Tambitieux dessein de r4soudre un vieux probRme passablement 
actuel, on en conviendra. Que sont ou qui sont les Croates et les Serbes? 
D’oü sont-ils venus occuper les r4gions qu^ils habitent aujourd’hui au 
nord-ouest de la p^ninsule balkanique? Comment se fait-il que ces deux 
peuples slaves, presqu’impossibles ä distinguer, ä diff4rencier sur le plan 
ethnique ou linguistique, et presqu'impossibles ä unir sur le plan politique, 
portent des noms nationaux qui, ^videmment, n’ont rien de slave? Enfin, 
depuis quand Croates et Serbes sont-ils install4s dans les pays que nous 
appelons Croatie et Serbie? Est-ce la poussee avare qui les a introduits 
dans la P4ninsule, pendant le troisi^me tiers du VP si^cle apres J4sus- 
Christ, avec les autres tribus slaves qui prirent alors la place, dans nombre 
de provinces, des populations romanis4es et hell^nis^s? Ou bien, Croates 
et Serbes 4taient-ils absents de cette premi^re migration, de cette premi^re 
invasion, et n’ont-ils paru, parmi les Slaves d^jä ^tablis au Sud du Danube, 
que soixante ans plus tard, en tout cas sous le regne d’H4raclius comme le 
dit express4ment Tempereur Constantin Porphyrog4n^te dans son De 
administrando imperiof 

II serait facile, mais fatigant de faire Thistoire de cette interminable 
controverse. Les notes ajoutees au präsent article^ permettront au lecteur 
curieux de reconstituer sans peine la bataille savante, riche en p4rip4ties, 
qui s’est livr^ autour des chapitres serbes et croates de Timp^rial compila- 
teur, depuis la publication du De administrando imperio par le Ragusain 
Anselme Banduri. Je rappelle seulement quelques 4pisodes, ou si Ton veut 
les principales p4riodes, de cette lutte. Au d6but, il va sans dire que le 

‘ Les trois adversaires classiques de l’historicite sont E. Dümmler, Sitzungsberichte 
der Wiener Akademie^ XX (1856), 357 sqq., F. Racki, Knjizemk I (1864), 36 sqq. et 
Rad Jugosl. Akad., LII (1880), 141 sqq., parmi les historiens, et au nom de la lin¬ 
guistique V. Jagiö, Archiv für slavische Philologie^ XVII (1895), 47 sqq. Ils firent 
triompher la th6orie de l’arriv^e des Serbo-Croates, pele-mßle avec les autres 
Slaves, pendant les vingt dernieres annees du VIe siede. Voyez p. ex. K. Grot, 
Izvestija Konstantina Bagrjanorodnago o Serbach i Chorvatach (1880), V. Klajiö, 
Povest Hrvata I (1899), p. 30 sqq. et Rad Jugosl. Akad.^ CXXX (1897), 11 sqq. et 
les ouvrages de K. Jirecek, St. Stanojeviö, F. SiSiö. Enfin, la r^action, c’est-4-dire 
le retour 4 la foi dans le Porphyrog6nete, est repr^sentee, comme nous le disons 
plus loin dans le texte, par N. 2upanic, L. Hauptmann, D. Anastasijeviß (voyez 
ses articles dans la Narodna Enciklopedija de Stanojeviö III (1928), 607 sqq. et 
IV (1929), 81 8qq.),M. Barada, “Seoba Hrvata i Srba,” iV'as^alJn^ yj'eÄim'fc, kn. XLII, 
pp. 5-20. Dans son histoire de Byzance, p. 63, G. Ostrogorsky dit justement: ‘‘Es 
wird mit Recht darauf hingewiesen, dass für die Verwerfung des allerdings mit 
legendarischen Details ausgeschmückten, aber in seinem Kern durchaus glaub¬ 
haften Berichtes Konstantins VII keine genügenden Gründe vorliegen.*- 
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r^cit et les assertions de Constantin VII furent crus ä la lettre. En 
revanche, les progr^s de Thistoire critique du monde slave, puis ceux de la 
linguistique slave, furent peu favorables au cr4dit d'une narration qui fut 
d6clar^e fabuleuse, ou tout au moins romanc6e, et ce qui est plus grave, 
“scientifiquement impossible.” Dümmler conc^de encore que ces chapitres 
contiennent des fragments reprfeentant une tradition digne de foi. Mais 
les linguistes comme Jagi6 furent cat4goriques dans leur rejet absolu de la 
Chronologie constantinienne. Croates et Serbes, pour lui, sont des Slaves 
comme les autres, venus avec les autres dans les Balkans ä la fin du VIe 
siMe. En particulier, il fut de mode de nier que Croates et Serbes pro- 
vinssent d’une Croatie et d^une Serbie Blanche, c^est ä dire septentrionale, 
transcarpathique. Le classement des langues slaves 4tait d4cid4ment 
contraire, affirmait-on dogmatiquement, ä Thypoth^se d’une teile migra- 
tion, puisque les Slaves du Sud et ceux du Nord constituaient linguistique- 
ment deux blocs enti^rement distincts. Mais le t4moignage ind^pendant 
des g4ographes arabes finit par s’imposer ä un sceptique comme Lubor 
Niederle.^ Le savant auteur des Antiquites Slaves, persuad4 de Texistence 
de cette Croatie septentrionale qu’il avait d^abord ni^, fut contraint de 
rouvrir le dossier d'une affaire qu'on croyait classfe. Toutefois, Niederle 
avait subi trop compl^tement rinfluence de Jagi6 pour retrouver la foi dans 
le Porph3nrog4n^te. Son demier mot sur la question croate ne brille pas 
par la clart6: on peut l’appeler le testament de l’4cole sceptique, en d4pit 
d'une importante concession sur la Croatie Blanche, qufil a d^ailleurs la 
plus grande peine ä concilier avec la th4orie de Jagi6. 

Ce sont les Yougoslaves, il laut le reconnaitre, qui se sont les premiers 
d6gagfe d’une hypercritique sterile, et qui ont peu ä peu restitu4 sa valeur 
au t6moignage du Porphyrog4n^te, allant meme, comme il arrive souvent 
en pareil cas, jusqu'ä l’exc^ contraire, je veux dire, jusqu’ä la croyance 
dans la v4rit4 textuelle et litt6rale, et presque dans Tinspiration, des 
chapitres serbo-croates du De administrando imperio. Zupaniß^ par 
exemple, comme nous le verrons, trouve de Thistoire vraie dans ce que le 
Porphyrog^n^te nous raconte de plus fantaisiste, notamment sur T^migra- 
tion des Serbes, d’abord concentr4s, apr^s leur Emigration vers le Sud^ dans 
PEtroite enceinte de la petite ville macEdonienne de Serblia (Serbia), 
Serfidje, puis quittant cette ville pour remonter en Serbie propre. M. L. 
Hauptmann,^ dans une sErie d'articles intelligents et hardis, romance, au 

* Lubor Niederle, Slovanskk Starozitnosti, Dil. II, Püvod a Poöätky Jiznich Slovanit 
(1906), Chap. 5: 0 PHchodu Chorvatü a Srbü na Balkan, pp. 244-280. 

*N. 2upanic, “Les Serbes ä, Srbciste (Mac6doine),” Byzantion, IV (1927-1928), 
277-280. 

* Il suffiraitdeciter L.Hauptmann,‘‘Seoba Hrvatai Srba,*' Jugosl. Istor. Gasopis, 
III (1937), 30 sqq. et le mEmeKroaten, Goten und Sarmaten/’ dans Germanoslavica 
Hl, 1935, pp. 95-127; 315-353. Mais grdce 4 M. F. M. Pokorney, je puis citer encore 
l’exposE trEs utile de Jos. Mal, Probleme atis der Frühgeschichte der Slowenen (Ljubl¬ 
jana, 1939). 
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contraire, les r4cits du Porphyrog4n^te; mais son point de d6part est tout 
de m^me la Chronologie constantinienne, la date relativement tardive de 
Tinvasion croate. Sa th^se principale, ä laquelle il semble tenir passionn4- 
ment, est Torigine caucasienne des Croates, qui ne se seraient slavis4s que 
lors d’un s4jour prolong4 au bord de la Vistule qu'ils auraient quittfe vers 
630 pour envahir les Balkans. 

II 4tait naturel que les byzantinistes proprement dits, auxquels il apparti- 
ent apr^s tout de d^terminer la valeur de la source principale, prissent 
enfin la parole dans cette controverse qui semble avoir quelque peu d4g4n4r4 
SOUS rinfluence de partis-pris politiques et nationaux. Mon ami G. 
Ostrogorsky vient de se prononcer en quelques lignes pour Thistoricit^ 
fonci^re des informations constantiniennes sur les Croates et les Serbes, 
mais aussi contre les fantaisies caucasiennes de L. Hauptmann. Je suis 
heureux de me rallier ä son avis. J^estime qu’en gros, le t4moignage du 
Porphyrog4n^te est valable. Certes, il n’a gu^re enregistr4, en ce qui 
concerne la migration croate et la migration Serbe, qu'une tradition assez 
vague et enrichie d^ailleurs de d4tails 14gendaires. Mais le fond de cette 
tradition, d^apr^s nous, peut se v6rifier au moyen d^une s4rie de textes 
qui n'ont jamais 4t4, chose Strange, compar^ entre eux suivant la bonne 
m4thode. Il r4sulte de cette v^rification que la tradition recueillie par le 
Porphyrog4n^te est en somme historique. Serbes et Croates repr4sentent 
la derni^re vague, ou si Ton veut le demier 4chelon de Tinvasion slave. Ils 
sont venus dans les Balkans au moment oü les Avares, 4branlfe par leur 
6chec de 626 devant Constantinople voyaient se soulever contre eux les 
peuples tributaires, Bulgares et Slaves, men4s par Kuvrat et Samo, au 
cours des ann^es 30 et 40 du Vlle siMe. Et quant aux objections 
linguistiques de Jagiö, il est bon de dire qu’aux yeux des linguistes modernes, 
elles ne sont qu’un fantome qui ne doit pas arreter Thistorien®. 

Je vais successivement reproduire, ou tout au moins r4sumer exactement 
et compl^tement le t^moignage du Porphyrog^n^te. J'examinerai ensuite 
les informations en quelque sorte synoptiques de trois historiens byzantins 
(le Patriarche Nic4phore, Th4ophane le Confesseur, le Copte Jean de 
Nikiou) sur le soul^vement des Bulgares contre les Avares ä T^poque 
d'H4raclius et sur le role historique de Kouvrat. En troisifeme lieu j’analy- 
serai le r4cit des Miracula Sancti Demetrii sur une r4volte de divers peuples 
contre les m^mes Avares, sous la direction d^un chef nomm4 Kouver et ä 

* Mon ami Roman Jakobson m’affirme que, dans l*6tat präsent de la linguistique 
slave, non seulement il est impossible de d^duire des differences qui existent entre le 
groupe polono-sorabo-tch^co-slovaque d^une part, le slov^ne et le serbo-croate et le 
bulgare d’autre part, aucune cons6quence utilisable pour la Chronologie des migra- 
tions slaves, mais que certaines ressemblances frappantes entre les langues slaves du 
Nord et celles du Sud pourraient etre invoqu6es pour et non pas contre l’historicit6 
du Porphyrog6nete. 
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une date qui coincide exactement avec celle de Kouvrat. Je passerai 
ensuite au t^moignage confirmatif d’autres sources, notamment de la 
fameuse liste des rois bulgares et de la chronique franque du Pseudo- 
Fr4d4gaire. Je montrerai que toutes ces sources, en g4n4ral ind6pendantes 
les unes des autres, refl^tent les memes 4v4nements, et qu^en combinant 
ces textes, on peut retracer d’une mani^re plus plausible, et plus coh4rente 
qu’on ne Ta fait jusqu’ici, Thistoire des r^volutions de Tempire avare, ä 
la faveur desquelles une partie des Croates et des Serbes ont pu quitter le 
centre de TEurope, franchir le Danube et s’installer dans les Balkans avec 
Passentiment de Tempereur grec. 

L’originalit4 du prfeent memoire se r4duit en somme ä peu de chose. Son 
seul m4rite est de d4montrer que le r4cit du Porphyrog4n^te sur la migra- 
tion des Croates et de leur 4ponyme Chrobatos ou Chrovatos n^est autre 
qu’une Version ä peine divergente de Phistoire “bulgare” de Koubratos ou 
Kouvratos. Quant ä Kouver, le Kouver des Miracula Sancti Demetrii, 
en afBrmant son identit4 avec Kouvrat, je me trouve d'accord avec deux 
hautes autorit4s, Th. Uspenskij et Lubor Niederle. II est vrai que Popinion 
de ces deux savants a 4t4 g4n4ralement ignorfe, et que moi-meme, je n’ai 
retrouv6 ces devanciers, pourtant illustres, qu’apr^s avoir reconnu la 
v6rit4 en 4tudiant sans parti-pris les Miracula et leur Chronologie. Mais 
personne, jusqu^ä prfeent, n^avait vu qu’il y a lieu d’identifier les trois 
personnages, d’ailleurs homonymes, et qui, d'apres les sources, ont jou6 le 
m^me role, ä la m^me 4poque. La derni^re partie de notre article sera 
consacr^e ä la question ^tymologique. Elle devait etre examin^e, puisque 
c’est le caract^re 4videmment iranien du nom de Chrovatos qui a le 
point de d^part des aventureuses th4ories de Hauptmann. Mon Identifica¬ 
tion de P4ponyme des Croates avec un chef bulgare au nom iranien explique 
d’une mani^re satisfaisante Porigine de cette appellation ^trang^re d’un 
peuple slave. On verra que, selon toute apparence, les Croates du Nord 
et du Sud ont conserv4 jusqu’aujourd’hui le nom d^un puissant souverain 
qui, pendant quelques d^cades, r^gna sur les Slaves, les Bulgares et autres 
tribus asservies au Khagan des Avares. L'4tymologie iranienne de ce nom 
d’homme ne prouve rien quant ä Porigine du peuple lui-meme. Je finirai 
par une conjecture sur le nom de ces Serbes qufil me paratt presqu’impossi- 
ble de s4parer des Croates ä P4poque 4tudife: je veux dire que “Serbes” 
n’est autre qu^un sobriquet dans le genre de ceux qui ont 4t4 donnfe 
parfois, par leurs voisins ou par leurs mattres, ä quelques tribus slaves. 
D’ailleurs, la polyon 3 Tnie des Slaves est une Sorte de r^gle ou de loi. II 
n*a pas cess4 d’^tre vrai aujourd^hui que Serbes est un autre nom de 
Croates, puisque la seule d4finition possible de ces deux termes est, pour 
Serbes: Croates orthodoxes, et pour Croates: Serbes catholiques. Personne, 
je Pesp^re, ne se formalisera si je m’aventure ä supposer que P4pith^te de 
Serbes, loin d’^voquer comme le nom de Croates un puissant souverain, 
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un Charlemagne ou un Lothaire de TEurope Centrale, est un terme p6joratif 
dans le genre de hifulcus sous lequel les Avares dfeignaient leurs sujets 
slaves. Mais n’anticipons point: sur ce point tout au moins, cette syn^ 
th^e initiale m4nagera Tint^ret de curiosit6. 

7. Le temoignage du Porphyroginke: 

Chrobatos et Porga affranchissent leurs peuples de la domination avare et, 
ä Vinvitation de Vempereur Hiraclius (610-641), occupent les rigions divastSes 
du Sud du Danuhe. Ils se convertissent au Christianisme et Vempereur 
Heraclius les pourvoit d'un clergi envoxji d sa demande par le Pape de Rome, 

Ce titre est d^jä en r^um4 tout le temoignage du Porphyrogen^te sur la 
migration croate. Quant ä la migration serbe, suivant Constantin, eile 
s’est produite vers la meme epoque, et il ne semble pas que Tempereur ait 
possede sur eile, sauf un detail, une tradition differente de la tradition 
croate reproduite dans le De administrando imperio. 

Voici quelques citations textuelles: 

Au Chapitre XXX (p. 143-145, 6d. Bonn) on lit: 

Les Croates (Xpüj^SÄTot) habitaient alors au delä, de la Bavi^re (Bayißapelas) oü 
sont aujourd^hui les Croates blancs • Une tribu se d^tacha d^eux, k 

savoir cinq freies, Kloukas, Lobelos, Kosentzes, Mouchlo, Chrobatos et deuxsoeurs, 
Touga et Bouga, et avec leurs gens ils vinrent en Dalmatie et trouv^rent les Avares 
en possession de cette terre. Apr^s quelques ann6es de guerre entre Croates et 
Avares, les Croates Pemport^rent, et, des Avares, les uns furent par eux massacr6s, 
les autres forc6s ä la soumission. Depuis lors, donc, ce pays a 6t6 domin6 par les 
Croates. Mais il existe encore en Croatie des descendants des Avares que Pon peut 
reconnaltre pour tels. Le reste des Croates demeure du cöt6 de la France (^payKla, 
en r6alit6 PAllemagne) et on les appelle aujourd*hui Belochrobati (BtXoxpw^SÄTot), 
c*est4dire Croates blancs. Ils ont unprinceäeuxet sont soumis k Othon,le grandroi 
de France [Allemagnel et de Saxe, et ne sont point baptis6s. Ils ont des alliances 
matrimoniales et des amiti^s avec les Turcs [Hongrois]. Des Croates qui se sont 
rendus en Dalmatie s^est d6tach6e une brauche qui a occup6 Plllyricum et la Panno- 
nie. Eux aussi avaient un prince ind^pendant, entretenant une correspondance 
amicale avec le prince de Croatie. Pendant quelque temps, les Croates de Dalmatie 
rest^rent soumis aux Francs, comme ils y avaient 6t6 habitu6s pr6c6demment dans 
leur pays d’origine. Mais les Francs se montrörent si cruels envers eux, que, tuant 
les enfants 4 la mamelle des Croates, ils les jetaient aux chiens; et les Croates, ne 
pouvant supporter ce traitement de la part des Francs, s*insurgerent contre eux, 
tuant les chefsqu’ils avaient re^us d^eux. Aussi vint-il contre eux du pays des Francs 
une grande arm6e. La guerre s*engagea et dura sept ans, et fiüalement, k grand* 
peine, les Croates Pemport^rent et massacr^rent tous les Francs, ainsi que leur prince. 
appel6 Kotzilin. D6sormais ils furent leurs propres maltres, r^gis par leurs propres 
lois, et demand^rent le saint baptßme au Pape de Rome. Des 6v^ques leur furent 
envoyßs qui les baptis^rent sous leur prince Porinos. Et leur pays fut divis6 en 
onze zoupanies. 

Je m'arrete un instant pour commenter ce passage qui semble ^tre rest6 
en Partie incompris. Tout d’abord il est clair que Thistoire des cinq 
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fr^res et des deux soeurs est d'un t 3 ^e 4pon3miique tres connu et qu’elle a 
surtout pour but de rendre compte de noms de lieux qui se rencontraient 
dans des r^gions differentes, sous des formes analogues ou identiques: ce 
qu’on expliquait, souvent justement, mais parfois k tort, par la migration 
des memes personnes ou des m^mes tribus. Ces sept noms sont en tout 
cas fort interessants pour la determination de ce que Constantin ou sa 
Source entend par Croatie Blanche. Lovelos rappelle Lublin, Kosentzes 
KoSice, Bouga le fleuve Bug. Je laisse de cote ici les autres noms, bien que 
Kloukas fasse songer k Cracovie ou k Glogau®. Et d’ailleurs, toute la 
legende est du meme type que celles de Kiev, de Prague et de Cracovie. 
Si d^autre part Ton note que, comme nous le verrons tout k Theure, une 
partie au moins des Serbes viennent des bords de la Vistule, il est clair 
que la Croatie Blanche de Constantin situee “par-delä de la Baviere,” com- 
prend la Boheme et une partie de la Pologne plus, tr^s certainement, des 
r6gions habit^s par les ancetres des actuels et trfe actuels Serbes de Lusace. 

On aura retenu comme particuli^rement interessant le passage relatif k 
la colonisation par les Croates de rillyricum et de la Pannonie. II s’agit 
6videmment des Slaves du lac Balaton. Le Porphyrog^n^te, quand il 
parle de la r^volte des Croates contre Toppression franque, a-t-il en vue 
les Croates de Dalmatie ou ceux de Pannonie? Presque tout le monde a 
cru qu’il s’agit des premiers, mais il est clair, selon nous, qu’il ne peut s^agir 
que des seconds. Selon le Porphyrog^n^te lui-meme, les Croates de 
Dalmatie 4taient chr4tiens depuis H4raclius. Or les 4v4nements qui sont 
racontfe dans ce chapitre doivent ^tre dat4s d’une 4poque beaucoup plus 
tardive. Dümmler et d^autres critiques croient que Kotzilin d4signe un 
margrave franc du IXe si^cle, Cadalo, et quant k “Porinos” il kidentifie 

* Quelle que soit la localit6 de la Croatie du Nord que la tradition rattachait 4 
l'^ponyme ilest assur6 que ce sont les nombreuses localit6s yougoslaves du 

nom de Kazaze (Kasezi, Kaseze) qui ont d6termin6 le choix de ce nom propre. Ce 
nom a 6t6 diversement interpr6t6. Cf. L. Hauptmann, “Die Herkunft der Kärntner 
Edlinge,” Vierteljahrsschrift für Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte j XXI (1928), 272, 
et avant lui P. Lessiak, “Edling-Kasaze, ein Beitrag zur Ortsnamenkunde und Sied¬ 
lungsgeschichte der oesterreichischen Alpenländer, Carinthia I (1913), 81 sqq. Voyez 
aussi J. Mal, Probleme aus der Frühgeschichte der Slowenen^ passim. Cf. P. Skok, 
qui a 6tudi6 Kasezi etc. et Mohli6i-Muhlici (consider6s tous deux comme non-slaves) 
dans Etnolog, VII, 79 sqq.; le mßme, “Ju2ni Sloveni i turski narodi,” Jugosl. Istor. 
CasopiSy II (1936), en tßte; le mßme enfin, “Ortsnamenstudien zum De administrando 
imperio,*^ Zeitschrift für Ortsnamenforschung^ IV (1929), 213-244. Je dois mettre le 
lecteur en garde contre la note deMikkola intitul6e Ai^aWca dans V Archiv für slavische 
Philologie, XLI (1927), 158-159, qui,contrairement au t^moignage du Porphyrog6nöte, 
pr6tend transformer les sept 6ponymes en chefs avares. La plupart du temps il est 
incapable d’indiquer mtoe un seul rapprochement ä moiti6 plausible, tandis que 
Pexplication par la toponymie slave est plus que satisfaisante, Evidente dans la 
majorit^ des cas. 
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avec un chef croate nomm4 Boma^. Ces deux identifications nous paraiss- 
ent historiquement et linguistiquement impossibles. Et d’autre part 
Kotzil (in) est naturellement Kocel, le prince slave si connu qui r4gnait au 
IXe siede sur les Slaves du Balaton, tandis que Porinos est 4videmment le 
fameux Pribina, son p^re. Ces deux chefs 4taient tous deux Slaves, mais 
ils avaient regu Pinvestiture des Francs; et d’autre part c’est sous Pribina 
et Kocel que les Slaves du Balaton furent christianis4s par les 4veques 
allemands, ou si Fon veut par P4glise de Rome. Nous avons donc dans 
ce chapitre, avec quelques confusions, en somme peu graves (Kocel est 
pris pour Pribina et Pribina pour Kocel) le Souvenir d^4v4nements 
historiques parfaitement dat4s et un t4moignage ind4pendant et en g4n4ral 

’ L’identit6 de Porinos et de Pribina ou Privina, celle de Kotzil et de Kocel sont 
Evidentes. Lorsque nous avons examin6 sans aucun parti pris ce chapitre au S6mi- 
naire slavo-byzantin de notre Institut de Philologie et d^Histoire Orientales et SlaveSf 
en novembre 1944, les deux identifications ont 6t6 faites ind^pendamment et spon- 
tan^ment par MM. R. Jakobson, M. Szeftel, J. Bromberg et moi-m§me. En par- 
courant la bibliographie nous avons bientöt remarquö que depuis pres d'un siöcle 
les historiens ont fermö les yeux 4 l’övidence. Le coupable est E. Dümmler, qui a 
rejetö Pöquation Kocel-Kotzilis sous prötexte que le Kotzilin du Porphyrogönöte 
devait ötre un prince slave. Mais Pobjection ne tient pas, Kocel avait beau ötre 
slave, il ötait protögö des Francs et pouvait passer pour imposö ou instituö par eux. 
Le nom que nous öcrivons Kotzel ou Kocel est ecrit Chezil ou Chozil dans les docu- 
ments contemporains. Cf. E. Dümmler, Geschichte des ostfränkischen Reiches^ II, 
382, n. 2: Chozil duz (889), Chezil duz (876-880). Pour Pribina cf. id.^ II, 24, et n. 1: 
Priwino, Briwinus. Dümmler est Pauteur des deux malheureuses identifications 
Kotzilin = Kadolah, Porinos = Borna [reproduites, mais sans conviction, par K. 
Grot, “Izvöstija Konstantina Bagrjanorodnago o Serbach i Chorvatach” dans les 
Zapiski imp. russk. geograph. ob^c. po otd. etnographii, IX (1882)1, Leopold Krause, 
Res Slavorum imperiorum occidentalis et orientalis confinis habitantium^ Saec. /X, 
pars I, 1854, avait bien vu que Kotzilin = Kocel. Et Dümmler lui-möme s’est 
chargö de faire la critique, ou möme la satire, de ses identifications. Cf. E. Dümm¬ 
ler, “Über die älteste Geschichte der Slawen in Dalmatien (549-928),^’ Sitzungs¬ 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, XX (1856), 391. Tout en gardant 
la foi dans son Borna, il note; “Es leuchtet ein wie unbegründet diese ganze, offenbar 
aus croatischem Munde stammende Erzählung ist: unter Porinus, d. h. Borna soll 
jener Abfall erfolgt sein, und doch bestieg riach seinem Tode im Jahre 821 sein Neffe 
Ladaslav den Thron nur mit Zustimmung des Kaisers Ludwig als seines Oberlehns¬ 
herrn und noch über ein halbes Jahrhundert verging, ehe die Croaten sich wirklich 
aus ihrer Verbindung mit den Franken lösten, die sich allmählich undunvermerkt 
schon gelockert hatte. Die angebliche Grausamkeit der Franken, die in so grellen 
Farben gemalt wird, und der siebenjährige (soll heissen fünfjährige) Krieg mit ihnen 
beruhen auf einer Verwechselung der pannonischen Slovenen mit den dalmatischen 
Croaten, die um so leichter vor sich gehen konnte,'da ja Borna selbst in jenen Kämp¬ 
fen freilich auf fränkischer Seite (!) eine wuchtige Rolle spielte.^’ Quant au “mar- 
grave” Kadolaus-Kadolah il observe: “Der Tod Kotzilin^s, d.h., des Markgrafen 
Kadolaus, wurde zwar durch ein kaltes Fieber und nicht durch das Schwert herbeige¬ 
führt, allein er fiel doch in die Zeit des Krieges und zudem könnte eine Erinnerung an 
das gewaltsame Ende seines Vorgängers Erich mitgewirkt haben. 
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m4connu jusqu’ä präsent, extremement pr4cieux pour Thistoire d’une 
population slave qui, au temps du Porphyrog^n^te, avait disparu, submergfe 
par rinvasion hongroise. 

Mais voyons les autres textes du meme Porphyrog^n^te sur la migration 
croate. 

Au chapitre XXXI, r4p4tant ce qu’il a dit au chapitre XXX, il ajoute 
de nombreux d^tails: 

II fallt savoir que les Croates qui aujourd^hui habitent les cantons de la Dalmatie 
viennent des Croates surnomm^s paiens et blancs qui, eux, habitent par delä la 
Turquie (ou Hongrie) et ont pour voisins parmi les Slaves, les Serbes non baptis6s.... 
[Je suppnme une Hymologie enfantine du nom des Croates.] Ces m^mes Croates se 
r^fugierent aupres de l’empereur des Romains, H^raclius, avant que les Serbes 
cherchassent asile aupres du m^me empereur, au temps oü les Avares avaient expuls6 
de ces pays les Romani . . . qui habitaient dans les r^gions appel6es aujourd^hui 
Croatie et Serbie. Ces Romani ayant 6t6 chass6s par les Avares au temps de l’em- 
pereur H^raclius, ces pays ^taient demeur^s d^serts. Or donc, sur Tordre de Fempe- 
reur H^raclius les Croates combattirent et chass^rent de 14 les Avares. Puis, sur 
l’ordre de Fempereur H^raclius, ils s’^tablirent dans ce m^me pays des Avares oü ils 
habitent aujourd^ hui. Et les susdits Croates avaient a cette 4poque comme prince le 
p4re de Porga. L^empereur H6raclius envoya 4 Rome chercher des pr^tres d’oüil 
tira un archev^que, un 6v^que, des pr4tres et des diacres par lesquels il baptisa les 
Croates. Et les Croates avaient 4 cette 6poque pour prince Potga. 

Texte embarrass4 s'il en fut, alourdi de r4p4titions (H^radius est 
mentionii4 cinq fois en quelques lignes, toujours ä propos des memes faits), 
encombr4 de d4tails pu^rils que nous avons rougi de traduire, et qui se 
termine par une double mention d’un certain Porga, lequel semble inconnu 
d’ailleurs. Pourquoi le nom du püre de Porga n’est-il pas donn4? Sans 
doute, parce que le texte est corrompu et qu'un nom propre a disparu. Ce 
nom propre, heureusement, nous a 4t4 conserv6 au chapitre pr4cMent: 
car, selon le Porphyrog4nete, celui des cinq freres qui a dirig4 la migration 
des Croates proprement dits et qui a pr4sid4 k la colonisation de la Croatie 
du Sud, est 4videmment Chrovatos. C'est ce nom qui a disparu dans le 
Passage qui vient d’etre cit4. Il faut lire: “et les Croates avaient k cette 
6poque comme prince le pere de (Chrovatos), Porga.*’ On pourrait aussi, 
il est vrai, supposer une autre restitution: “ces m^mes Croates avaient k 
cette 4poque comme prince (Chrovatos), le p^re de Porga.” Mais la 
demiüre phrase, dont le texte paratt sain, est contraire, croyons-nous, k 
cette hypothüse. Il est Evident, en effet, que cette derniere phrase, comme 
il arrive souvent dans le trait^ De adminisirando imperio, n’est qu*une 
vedette, une Sorte de note, marginale k Forigine, reproduisant une phrase 
importante du texte. Au moment du bapteme qui a suivi imm6diatement 
la migration, le chef des Croates 4tait Porga, püre de Chrovatos (celui-ci 
vraisemblablement 4tant mineur). Retenons ce trüs important d4tail, et 
continuons notre examen des t4moignages du Porphyrog4nüte oü, d’ailleurs, 
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il n^y a plus grand'chose de bon ä glaner, du moins dans le cadre de nos 
recherches actuelles. 

Au chapitre XXXI, Tauteur insiste sur Tind^pendance du prince de 
Croatie qui n’a jamais soumis au prince de Bulgarie, mais qui d4pend 
directement de Tempereur byzantin. Cette affirmation plusieurs fois 
r4p4tfe, r4fute ä toute 4vidence une pretention contraire du prince bulgare 
qui peut-etre n^^tait pas sans fondement. Viennent ensuite des d4tails sur 
la Grande Croatie ou Croatie Blanche: “il faut savoir que la Grande 
Croatie, appel^ aussi la Croatie Blanche, est restfe sans bapteme jusqu’ 
aujourd^hui, de meme que ses voisins, les Serbles. Elle fournit moins de 
cavalerie et moins d^infanterie que la Croatie baptisfe, parce qu’elle est 
constamment pillee par les Francs, les Turcs et les Petch4n^gues. Elle ne 
poss^de d’autre part ni sag^nes, ni condoures, ni navires de commerce, car 
.eile est 41oign^ de la mer. De leur pays, en effet jusqu^ä la mer, il y a 
trente jours de marche, et la mer, oü ils descendent en trente jours est 
appel^e la Mer des T^n^bres.” 

Nous n^insistons pas sur ce demier passage dont le sens est clair. Tandis 
que la Croatie balkanique devait th^riquement ä TEmpire 60 000 cava- 
liers, 100 000 fantassins, 80 sagfenes et 100 condoures, du moins jusqu^au 
r^gne de Miroslav inclusivement (apr^s quoi Pimportance de cette contri- 
bution militaire et navale fut consid^rablement r4duite), le Porphyrog4n^te 
n’arrive pas ä d^couvrir, dans les documents ofEciels, trace “d’une contri- 
bution effective ä Teffort militaire de Byzance,” comme on dirait aujourd^ 
hui, de cette 4nigmatique Croatie septentrionale..^ Pourtant, Tempereur 
tenait ä maintenir vis-ä-vis d'elle des pr4tentions traditionnelles. Je 
d6duis de ce passage qu*ä P4poque oü 4crit le Porphyrog4n^te, la Croatie 
du Nord, apr^s une longue 4clipse, reparaissait sous la forme d’un Etat 
paien jeune et vigoureux: c’est pourquoi le Sacr4 Palais ne pouvait se 
r^soudre k Peffacer de la liste th4orique des vassaux de Byzance. Nous 
verrons quelque jour ce qu’il faut penser de Pidentit4 reelle de cet Etat. 

Mais tdchons d’abord de d^gager du texte du Porphyrog4n^te ses idfes 
sur le “peuple Mre” des Serbes ou Serbles. Constantin classe comme 
Serbes outre les Serbes proprement dits dont il retrace Phistoire au chapitre 

XXXII, les Zachloumes (chapitre XXXIII) les Tervouniates et Kanalites 

% 

(chap. XXXIV) les Diocletiens ou habitants de Dioclie (chap. XXXV) et 
enfin les Pagani ou Arentani (chap. XXXVI). Dans tous ces chapitres, 
Pauteur se r4f^re k ce qu’il a dit plus haut, au chapitre XXXIII k propos 
des Zachloumes; il dit par exemple: “Le pays des Zachloumes 4tait habit4 
primitivement par les Romani. . . comme il a 4t4 dit dans Phistoire des 
Croates. ... Ce pays ravag4 par les Avares, ses habitants avaient compl^te- 
ment disparu et les Zachloumes qui y habitent maintenant sont des Serbes, 
provenant de ce prince (ou chef) qui s^est r4fugi4 aupr^s de Pempereur des 
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Romains H6raclius.” Dans ce m^me chapitre XXXIII on lit la pr4cieuse 
notice dont Dümmler lui-meme reconnatt qu’elle repr4sente probablement 
une tradition digne de foi. 

“II faut savoir que la famille du proconsul et patrice Michel, fils de 
Vousevoutz^, prince des Zachloumes, est venue des non-baptisfe habitant 
sur le fleuve Visla, de ceux qui sont surnommfe Avant de 

commenter ce passage je reproduis les expressions des chapitres XXXIV- 
VI au Sujet de Torigine des Serbes. “Ceux qui habitent le pays des 
Tervouniates et Kanalites sont issus des Serbes non-baptisfe et ils habitent 
lä, depuis le prince qui s’est r4fugi4 aupr^s de Tempereur H4raclius, et 
qui venait de la Serbie non-baptis^, jusqu’au regne du prince de Serbie, 
Vlastimer. (Suivent d’autres noms de princes). Au chapitre XXXV, 
rappel de Thistoire des Croates et r4p4titions textuelles de la phrase du 
chapitre XXXIII. Chapitre XXXVI: les Pagani viennent des Serbes 
non-baptis4s depuis ce prince qui s’est r^fugi^ aupres de l’empereur 
H4raclius.” 

On remarquera que, dans tous ces passages, ce prince qui est venu de 
Serbie aupr^ d’H4raclius est anon 3 Tne. On peut h4siter aussi, mais 
pas longtemps, sur le sens de la pr4position k. II est certain qu'elle doit 
se traduire “depuis” et non “de.” Le Porphyrog^nete savait que les 
Serbes 4taient venus du Nord vers le meme temps que les Croates et dans 
les memes conditions qu’eux. Mais la tradition serbe, ä la diff4rence de la 
tradition croate, ne comportait pas d'^ponymes. Je suppose que la raison 
en est que les deux peuples ä Torigine n’en faisaient qu^un. Dans son 
chapitre XXXII, intitul4 “au sujet des Serbes et du pays qu’ils occupent 
aujourd^hui,” le Porphyrog^n^te a n^anmoins essay4 de formuler la 
pr6histoire des Serbes d’une moniere un peu differente de sa propre Version 
de ffhistoire croate: 

“II faut savoir que les Serbes proviennent des Serbes non-baptises, 
appeies aussi Blancs, qui habitent au delä de la Turquie [Hongrie], au lieu 
appeie chez eu (ou: par eux) Boiki, avec quoi voisine aussi la Francie, de 
mßme que la Grande Croatie pai'enne (non baptisee) appelfe aussi la 
Blanche. C'est donc lä qu’habitaient des l'origine ces Serbes. Or deux 
fr^res, ayant h^rite de leur p^re le gouvemement de la Serbie, Tun, prenant 
avec lui la moiti4 de son peuple, se r^fugia aupres d’H4raclius, empereur 
des Romains. . . 

La fin de Thistoire ne nous Interesse pas ici. C^est une pure legende; mais 
la premifere partie ne vaut gu^re mieux, du moins en ce qui concerne les 
deux fr^res anonymes et le partage de la nation en deux moitife. Cela est 
purement 6tiologique. Au point de vue g4ographique, la d6termination 
de l’habitat des Serbes du Nord reproduit ce qui a 4t4 dit de la patrie des 
Croates avec une seule diff6rence. Les Croates, on Pa vu, habitent par 
delä la Bavi^re {Baytßapela), tandis que les Serbes du Nord habitent un 
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pays appel6 Boiki. Or, Boiki ou Boimi®, car rien n^est plus difficile k 
distinguer en minuscule grecque du Xe et Xle si^cle que le ju et le k, ne 
peut signifier que la Boheme. Le Porphyrog6nHe situe donc Croates et 
Serbes du Nord dans la m^me r4gion: Boheme et parties voisines de la 
Pologne et de TAllemagne actuelle. Ceci rfeulte des ^ponymes cit6s plus 
haut, qui rappellent Lublin et le Bug, ainsi que de la mention “au delä, de 
la Baviere^’ (tout cela ä propos des Croates), tandis que les Serbes qui sont 
en Boheme, comme on vient de le voir, sont aussi sur la Vistule, comme il 
est dit au chapitre XXXIII. On lit dans ce passage fameux, traduit plus 
haut, que la famille du patrice et proconsul Michel provient “des Serbes 
non-baptis6s habitant aupres du fleuve Visla, du peuple surnomm4 
Ditzikp.” Texte Capital, et dont on n'a pas tir4 encore tout ce qu'il 

* L. Niederle, Sl. Starozitnostiy II, 1, 250 sqq. Je renvoie 4 ces pages pour This- 
toire de la controverse, laquelle est Sans objet. D^abord Bay^ßäpua est clairement la 
Bavi^re (Baivaria, Baibari dans Jordanes). II faut, ä propos de la ridicule Identifi¬ 
cation avec Babia Gora, r6p6ter avec Roesler, “Zeitpunkt der slavischen Ansiedlung 
an der unteren Donau,’’ Sitzungsberichte de l’Academie de Vienne, 1873, LXXIII, 
121-122: “Wundern muss man sich, wie man aus dem klaren Bagibaria-Baiern ein 
Babia Gora hat machen können, aus dem Namen eines notwendigerweise Constanti- 
nus bekannten Landes, den Namen eines Berges in den Karpathen den ausser den 
Umwohnern im X. Jahrhundert kein Sterblicher auf der Welt wissen konnte: und 
man muss fragen, wie hätte ein Grieche das Wort Bajivareia anders schreiben sollen 
als wie es Constantinos schrieb; jede neugriechische Grammatik konnte hierüber 
den nötigen Aufschluss geben.” L’assimilation de Boiki (la Bohöme) avec la tribu 
galicienne des Boiki est du m^me ordre, fantaisiste ou pueril, que Babia Gora. 
H61as, d’illustres 6rudits, manquant debonsens, s’y sont laiss6 prendre. Aussi est-il 
r^confortant de lire le tout dernier travail sur la question, celui de P. Skok dans la 
Zeitschrift für Ortsnamenforschung, IV (1929), 213-244, intitul6: “Ortsnamenstudien 
zum De administrando imperio des Kaisers Constantin Porphyrogennetos.” II y 
reprend (pp. 223 et 224) la question des noins g§ographiques Boiki et Bagibaria. 
Pour Bagibaria sa conclusion est la möme que la nötre: la forme grecque est une sim¬ 
ple graphie pour Baivaria qu’il rapproche de Baibari dans Jordanes, Getica, 138/18. 
II s’agit övidemment de la Baviere. Quant ä Boiki, il admet comme nous qu’il est 
d6sormais “ausgemacht, dass damit Böhmen gemeint ist.” Mais il voudrait corri- 
ger Boiki en Boioi, ce qui me semble impossible. Il ne s’est pas avis6 de la correc- 
tion, pal6ographiquement beaucoup plus simple que nous avons proposöe, de Boiki 
en Boimi. 

® Ditzike. Voyez l’histoire de la controverse dans Niederle, op. cit., p. 276, 
surtout note 5. J’ai reconnu la n6cessit6 de la correction AirfiKT^et propos6 änotre 
s6minaire l’explication Ljadlskil, immödiatement acceptöe par M. R. Jakobson. 
Nous avions 6t6 devanc6s par P. Skok dans ses “Ortsnamenstudien zum De adminis¬ 
trando imperio des Kaisers Constantin Porphyrogennetos,” Zeitschrift für Ortsna¬ 
menforschung, IV (1929), 213-244. P. 227, il a reconnu comme nous que Airffic?? est 
en röalit6 AirfU??, c’est-ä-dire Lendtskaja (Rika), car il pense, ä cause de la correction 
de Meursius, qu’il s’agit d’une ^pithdte de la Vistule, alors que, d’apr^s le texte du 
Porphyrog6n4te non corrig6, l’adjectif doit ßtre masculin, et d^signe le peuple des 
Lenzanin, en ancien hongrois Lengyen (hongrois moderne Lengyel), donc les Polo- 
nais. Il rapproche tres heureusement un texte de Thomas, archidiacre de Salone, 6d. 
Rackij, p. 25: “De partibus Poloniae qui Lingones appellabantur.’’ 
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contient en puissance. Le grand myst^re est le nom de Ait^Lkt} qui, tel 
quel, n’est pas identifiable. Mais il est bien clair que c^est une simple 
erreur de graphie. Au lieu de Alt^Lktj il faut lire et tout s’4claire. 

Ouvrons, en effet, la Chronique de Nestor, et nous y verrons que les 
Polonais habitent une terre appel4e Ljadiskaja zemlja. Ljadiskij n'est 
autre qu’un adjectif tire du nom g4n4rique des Polonais, nom que le 
Porph 3 nrog 4 nete connait, avec sa nasale primitive {Atv^avrivoL p. 75, Atv^evLvoLy 
p. 166). M. R. Jakobson a imm4diatement reconnu avec moi lddentit 6 de 
Ait^lkt} et de Ljadiskij, sans savoir encore que, des 1934, cette identit4 
avait 4t4 brillamment d4montr4e par M. P. Skok. Mais il faut ajouter 
que le v4ritable texte du Porphyrog4n^te n’est pas celui que eite M. Skok: 
6ri ri yevtä tov avOvTarov Kal iraTpiKiov MixarfK tov viov tov Hovaeßobr^r} tov 
&PXOVTOS TO)v ZaxXoi'^wv äird rCsv KaroiKOwriov aßairrlaroiv eis rov TOTapov 
BlcrXas t6v kTrovopa^opevov Atrft/ci?. . . .Tov kTovopa^opevov est une correction 
de Meursius, mais les manuscrits donnent roify eTrovofxa^ofxhovs, avec 
Paccusatif (au lieu du g4nitif que Pon attendait), par une n4gligence 3301 - 
taxique toute naturelle dans un tel document. Le fleuve Vistule n’a 
besoin d^aucune 4pith^te, mais il 4tait interessant de savoir comment 
s’appelaient les Slaves de la Vistule. Ils s'appelaient Alt^Lktj Ljodlskie, 

Le r&ultat auquel nous sommes arrivfe est tr^s important. Au moins 
d'apres une Version de la tradition recueillie par le Porphyrogen^te, les 
Serbes du Nord sont en r^alite des Polonais. Confrontons cette donnfe— 
au moins en passant—avec le fameux passage de Nestor, p. 5, oü il est 
question des Moraves, des Croates, des Serbes, des Choroutaniens. Ce 
texte, lui aussi, doit etre examin4 avec soin. M. Jakobson pense avec 
raison qu’il a 4t4 gat4 par un copiste. Il mentionne en tout cas les Slaves 
du Danube qui occupaient, dit-il, ce qui s’appelle aujourd’hui la Hongrie 
et la Bulgarie. C'est de lä que les Slaves se seraient r4pandus partout. 
Les uns venus sur les bords de la riviere Morava se sont appelfe Moraves, 
d’autres Tcheques. Sont aussi Slaves les Croates Blancs, les Serbes et les 
Choroutaniens. Les “Welches” (ou Francs) ayant envahi les Slaves du 
Danube et s'etant installfe parmi oux et les tyrannisant, ces Slaves allerent 
habiter sur la Vistule oü ils prirent le nom de Ljach, etc.^^ 

On constate que la version de la chronique est un peu differente de celle 
du Porphyrogeniite, mais dans Pune comme dans Pautre les Polonais de la 
Vistule, les Ljachs, sont rapprochfe des Croates Blancs et des Serbes. 

Resumons tout ce qui precede: 

Malgre le caract^re en partie l^gendaire de la source du Porphyrogen^te, 
celui-ci s’est fait P^cho d'une tradition qui parait bonne, c*est-ä-dire 
historique. Serbes et Croates sont Parriere-garde de Pinvasion slave. 
Sous Heraclius, les uns et les autres sont venus du Nord, d^une Croatie 
Blanche appel4e encore Grande Croatie ou Croatie non-baptisfej et d’une 

A. Sachmatov, Povistl Vremennykh Lit (Petrograd, 1916), p. 5-6. 
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Serblie ou Serbie ä laquelle Constantin applique les memes 4pith^tes, d^une 
Serbie voisine de la Croatie, septentrionale et k vrai dire se confondant 
avec eile, tout au moins pour les Byzantins. 

Nous soupyonnons qu’ä rorigine, Croates et Serbes ^taient deux noms 
pour un meme peuple. En tout cas, le Porphyrog4n^te (ou son informa- 
teur), tandis qu^il connatt le nom du chef de la migration croate, ignore le 
nom du chef de la migration serbe. Je crois donc qu’il n^y a eu qu’une 
migration, la serbo-croate, conduite par un certain Chrovatos, dont le 
p^re (ou le fils?) s'appelait Porga. Les Croates appel4s aussi Serbes— 
se seraient affranchis de la domination avare et, apr^s la d^faite de ce peu¬ 
ple, auraient occup4, k Tinvitation de Tempereur H4raclius, le pays au 
Sud du Danube, pr4cMemment ravag4 par les Avares. Ils se seraient 
convertis au christianisme et Tempereur H4raclius leur aurait envoy4 un 
clerg4. 

Les derniers adversaires de la th^se de Thistoricit^ du Porphyrog4n^te 
quant k la migration croate du temps d’H4raclius, et notamment feu 
Stanojevic,^^ n’avaient plus, en somme, qu’un seul argument: le silence des 
historiens et chroniqueurs autres que le Porphyrog4n^te. Personne, 
sinon lui, disait Stanojevic, ne fait la moindre allusion k cette migration 
du peuple de Chrovatos au sud du Danube. 

C'est faux: car nous allons passer du domaine des traditions orales, 
conserv^s pendant trois si^cles et consignfes par 6crit vers 950 seulement, 
k des t4moignages historiques, contemporains ou remontant k des sources 
contemporaines, sur un personnage, homon 3 Tne parfait de Chrovatos, et 
qui v4cut incontestablement k la m^me 4poque que le chef 4pon3Tne des 
Croates. 

II. Kouvratos ou Krovaios, prince hulgare (hun ou onogoundoure), neveu 
d^Organaj vient ä Constantinople aupres d^HSracUuSy y reqoit {vers 619) le 
hapteme avec son oncle, fait alliance avec Vempire, attaque les Avares (vers 
635), les döfait dans maintes hatailles ei finalement prend parti pour Martine, 
veuve d^HSraclius (641) ce qui excite contre lui la colere des Byzantins parti- 
Sans de Constantin III. 

Deux chroniqueurs du IXe siede, le Patriarche Nic4phore et Th4ophane 
le Confesseur, nous ont conserv^ le r^cit, en partie l^gendaire, des migra- 
tions des cinq fils de Kouvratos, fondateur de la Grande Bulgarie, dont 
TEtat aurait 4t4 partage sous Tempereur Constant II (ou Constantin III), 
petit-fils d’H4radius. II est possible de reconstituer la source de Nic4phore 

Dans un compte rendu de Tarticle deM. Barada, “Seoba Hrvata i Srba,”compte 
rendu publi6 peu de temps avant sa mort dans le Jugosl. Istor. Gasoyis I (1935), 
547-551, Stanojeviö reste fidele 4 la th^orie de Jagiö, Niederle et Jirecek. II ne trouve 
gu^re 4 opposer 4 ce partisan du Porphyrog6nete qu’un seul argument (p. 549): 
“Comment, dit-il, de cette migration tardive des Serbes et des Croates, le patriarche 
Nic6phore et Th6ophane ne disent-ils pas un seul mot?” 
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et de Th4ophane, qui est certainement de la fin du Vlle siede, et qui est 
confirm^e partiellement par le g^ographe arm^nien Ananias de Shirak 
(vers 679).^^ D'autre part, Nic4phore le Patriarche, en deux passages de 
sa chronique, nous donne d'assez int4ressants d^tails sur le regne et le role 
de Kouvrat lui-meme et de son oncle Organa. Un chroniqueur 4gyptien 
de la seconde moiti4 du Vlle si^cle, Jean de Nikiou dont la chronique 4crite 
en grec et en partie en copte nous a ei6 conserv4e seulement par une Version 
6thiopienne faite sur Tarabe, compl^te de la mani^re la plus heureuse et la 
plus vivante la biographie de Kouvrat, et ce temoignage, lui aussi, est 
contemporain.^2 Commenyons par les notices de Nic4phore et de Jean 
de Nikiou. D’apr^s Nic4phore, en Tan 619, un chef Ounogoundoure ou 
bulgare serait venu ä Constantinople aupr^s de kempereur H4raclius, y 
aurait reyu le bapteme avec tous les siens, et Tempereur lui aurait conf4r4 
la dignit4 de patrice. Vers 635, d^apres le meme Nic^phore, Kouvratos, 
neveu d^Organa, prince des Ounogoundoures, se souleva contre le Khagan 
des Avares et chassa de son pays les gens des Avares en les accablant 
d*outrages. La meme notice continue: “II envoya une ambassade ä 
H4raclius et conclut avec lui un trait4 d’amiti4 qui fut respect4 des deux 
c6t6s jusqu^ä la fin de la vie de Lun et de Lautre. L’cmpereur lui envoya 
des dons et lui conf^ra la dignit^ de patrice.” On a parfois pr^tendu que 
les deux passages de Nic4phore, malgr4 leurs dates tout k fait differentes, 
se ref^rent k un seul et meme evenement, sous pr^texte que la mention de 
la dignite de patrice est un doublet et qu'aucun nom n'est eite k propos de 
Lannee 619. Mais le controle du texte de Jean de Nikiou permet de tout 
remettre au point. Voici la traduction litterale de ce passage: “Kouvrat, 

‘*Tous ces textes ont 6t6 plus d’une fois rapprochös et ont fait Tobjet d’6tudes 
nombreuses. Nous renvoyons volontiers 4 l’excellente etude de J. Moravesik dans 
les Ungarische Jahrbücher, X (1930), 53-90, “Zur Geschichte der Onoguren/’ plus 
critique que Zlatarski dans sa grande histoire des Bulgares. On y trouvera toutes 
les r6f6rences aux sources et aux travaux anterieurs, notamment 4 ceux de Marquart. 
Voyez aussi Steven Runciman, Hisiory of the First Bulgarian Empire, pp. 1-21. Ce 
Premier chapitre est intitul6: “The five sons of King Kubrat.” 

Nic^phore (d’apres Migne, P.G.,Q>, 894, car je n*ai pas sous la main P6dition de 
Boor (4 l’ann^e 619): 

'K.pdyoi Tts TapwxcTO Kal 6 tup O^yyojvToveOvovi Kvpio^TOii aijToy apxovtn Kai 5opu06pois 

&ßa eis Bv^dyrioy clir^et, ßveloBai, dk xd xpto’rtai'üi»'/SairtXia k^ijTeL. ’O 5k dcßkyojs avroy C'TreSexcro 
Kai oi 'Püfßaiwy apxoyres rovs OöyyLKous apxoj^ras Kal rds kKeiycoy japeräs ol roOrcoy aOreify xq) 
Xovrp^ ereKydoaayTo aO^vyoi. Outco xe rd Sela ßinjdeiaL Sdopoi^ ßaaiXuols Kai d^icopaaiy 
l^iXoTißija'aTO* rß yäp rov irarpiKlov rdy riyeßoya t<wtov TerißnjKe Kai Trpds xd 05yyi.Kd ßdt} 
^tXo0p6vcos k^kirtßTre. 

Et plus loin, apr^s Tan 635: 

^Tird Bk rdy airdv Kaipoy kiraykcrri Ko^'jöpaxos 6 dyepibs 'Opyayd 6 rdy OvyyoyovyBobpoiy Kbpio^ 

rüiy *Kßdpo3y \aydy(j^ Kai 6y «Ix^ irap’ abre^ Xaoy irepiußplaas x^s oUelas T^s. Aiairpetr- 

ßeberai Sk Trpds 'HpdxXeto»' A:ai o’Trei'Sexat tlprjyj^y ßer* auxoD, ßy irtp k<l>0Xa^ay ßkxpi xeXoüs r^s 
kavreav ^<arjs, Scopd x« yäp atrep Kai rß rov irarpiKiov krlßr^aev (col. 915). 

Enfin, col. 929 sqq., commence l’histoire de fils de Kouvrat. 
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prince des Huns et neveu d^Organa, dans sa jeunesse avait baptis^ 
et 41ev4 ä Constantinople dans le sein du christianisme: il avait grandi ä 
la Cour Imperiale, il 4tait uni d'une 4troite amiti^ avec Tempereur H4raclius 
et cette amiti4 dura jusqu’apr^s sa mort, car, combl4 de ses faveurs, il 
t4moigna un d4vouement plein de gratitude k ses enfants et k sa veuve 
Martine. En vertu du saint et vivifiant bapteme qu^il avait regu, il 
vainquit tous les Barbares et tous les paiens. On disait qu’il soutenait 
les droits des fils d’H^raclius (sous-entendu: et de Martine) et qu’il 4tait 
oppos6 k Constantin (c'est k dire le p^re de Constant II). A la suite de 
ces rumeurs Tarmfe et le peuple byzantin se souleverent.” Tout ce 
nassage se lit k la fin de la chronique de Jean de Nikiou; c’est un des demiers 
4v4nements qu’il raconte, La valeur de cette information est donc tr^s 
grande. Or, Jean atteste que Kouvrat, toujours vivant ä la fin de la 
r6gence de Martine et au moment de la r4volution qui renversa ses fils du 
pouvoir, c’est k dire en 641, 4tait venu k Constantinople tout jeune. Ceci 
nous force d’accepter la date de 619, donn4e par Nic4phore pour la visite 
des princes Ounogoundoures et pour leur bapteme. Il est naturel que 
Kouvrat, lorsque beaucoup plus tard, r4volt4 contre les Avares, il envoya 
une ambassade k H4raclius, ait regu, k son tour, le titre de patrice qui 
avait donn4 k son oncle vingt-deux ans auparavant. 

Or ce chef ounogoundouro-bulgare, alli4 d^H4raclius, converti au chris¬ 
tianisme et vainqueur des Avares, porte un nom non seulement voisin de 
celui de b^ponyme des Croates, d^apr^s le Porph3nrog4n^te, mais meme 
identique k lui, puisque Th4ophane Tappelle, avec la m^tathese, Krovatos 
(Crovatus dans la traduction latine du biblioth4caire Anastase).^^ On 
est donc tent4 d'identifier deux personnages ^videmment contemporains, 
parfaitement homonymes, et dont le role historique, un soul^vement vic- 
torieux contre l’empire avare, est dat4 de la meme 4poque. Il va de soi 
que Nic4phore et Jean, partiellement confirmfe par Th4ophane et Ananias 
de Shirak, nous donnent Thistoire de Kouvrat, tandis que le Porphyrog^n^te 
n’a conserv4 qu’un reflet lointain et deform^ de sa v4ritable figure. Mais, 
si flou que soit le t4moignage du Porphyrog^n^te, il a gard4 un detail tr^s 
pr4cieux qui est la meilleure preuve de Tidentit^. A c6t4 du personnage 
Principal, P4ponyme croate, il eite un de ses parents converti au chris¬ 
tianisme, Porga, dont nous avons vu que sa relation de famille avec Chro- 
vatos n’est pas claire mais qui semble ^tre son p^re. Comment ne pas 
etre frapp4 d’un nom fort semblable, celui d'Organa, oncle de Kouvratos 
pour Nic4phore et Jean de Nikiou? Il est difEcile, en effet, de ne pas 

Les differentes formes du nom de Kouvrat (KoOßparos). Jean de Nikiou: Que- 
trades, chef des Moutanes (Huns), neveu de KuernäkA. Nicephore a KoOßparos et 
Koßparoi, Theophane Kpoßaroi, Crobatus dans la Version latine dAnastase (ce qui 
rejoint Xpo^SAros/), Ananias de Sirak (le pseudo-Moise de Chorene, le g6ographe 
armenien du Vlle siede) Chudbadr et Chubraat. Voyez plus loin, note 34. 
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identifier Organa et Porga. Quant ä la forme authentique du nom, a 'priori 
il faut pr^ferer Organa, puisque la graphie sans P initial est garantie par 
Taccord de Nic^phore et de Jean. J'ajoute qu'en examinant la liste des 
rois bulgares,^^ on peut trouver dans ce curieux document une preuve 
suppl4mentaire de Tidentit^ que nous postulons. A c6t4 de Kurt, qui est 
6videmment Kouvrat, on lit le nom de son pr4d4cesseur Emik (Ernach), 
qui pourrait etre une simple graphie d’Organa, puisque Jean de Nikiou 
präsente la meme m^tathese, et que chez lui Toncle de Kouvrat s’appelle 
effectivement Kuernakd. 

En fait, il n^ a qu’une difT4rence serieuse entre la tradition rapportfe 
par le Porphyrog^nete et les faits historiques rapport4s par les chroniqueurs 
byzantins et rappel^s par la liste des rois bulgares. Pour ces derniers 
“t4moins,” Organa et Kouvratos sont des princes bulgares (alias Ouno- 
goundoures ou Huns). Pour le Porphyrog^n^te, Porga et Chrovatos sont 
les chefs d^une tribu slave. C’est probablement cette diff4rence qui aura 
empech4 jusqu’ä prfeent tous les critiques d^apercevoir Tidentit^ d’Organa- 
Kouvratos et de Porga-Chrovatos. Mais, cette diff4rence est n6gligeable. 
Le Porphyrogen^te, 4crivant plus de trois siecles apres les faits, reproduit 
une tradition conserv4e chez les Croates de Croatie et qui devait surtout 
expliquer leur migration et leur nom national. Le chef de la r4volte 
croate contre les Avares, le conducteur de la grande migration, a tres 
bien pu etre d^origine bulgare. Ce n'est pas ici le lieu de citer des pr4c4- 
dents et des analogies. Mais nous serions impardonnables de ne pas faire 
6tat de rhistoire et de la legende de Samo. En 623/624, un marchand 
franc de ce nom prit la tete d’une insurrection slave contre les Avares, et 
r6gna pendant 35 ans sur TEtat qui naquit de cette r4volte. Or, deux 
siecles et demi plus tard, en 870, les auteurs de la Conversio Carantanorum 
enregistrant une tradition vivante en Carinthie ne parlent de Samo que 
comme d^un prince indig^ne: natione slavus,^^ Si Kouvrat, chef bulgare, 

Dans VImennikf Irnik ou Ernik est le second roi des Bulgares au-delä du Dan- 
ube. On lui prete un regne fabuleusement long, 105 ou 150 ans, et les critiques le 
rapprochent d'Ernach, fils d’Attila. Il est suivi de Gostun, qui ne regne que deux 
ans. Puis vient Kurt (Kouvrat), qui r^gne soixante ans. Il me semble, puisqu’ 
Isperikh = Asparukh, qu’Irnik-Ernach pourrait correspondre 4 Organa-Ornaka. 
Quant au Gostun de la liste bulgare, il faut le rapprocher du Xarfco»' des Miracula S. 
Demetrii. Cf., sur Plmennik, St. Runciman, of the First Bulgarian Empire 

(1930), p. 273 (bibliographie). 

Sur Samo, cf. le travailäpeu pres definitif de J. Mikkola, “Samo und sein Reich,’* 
Archiv für slaviscke Philologie^ XLII (1928), 77-97.— Fredegarii Chron.y IV, 48, 68 
(Jf. G. H.y SS. Rer. Mer., II, ed. Bruno Krusch), De Conversione Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum libellus (a.871). Vita S. Vergilii,\ectioZ. Ilesttr^sremarquableque 
plusieurs auteurs (notamment Niederle), en rapprochant les textes et les faits rela- 
tifs 4 l’^branlement de l’Empire avare, aient presque devin6 la v6rit6. Voyez p. ex. 
Niederle, I, fase. 4 (1925) p.83: “Il faut se Souvenir qu’au Vllle et au IXe sidcle la 
Puissance des Avares 6tait d6j4 bris6e . .. qu’elle 6tait 6branl6e d^s la premi^re moiti6 
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au cours de ses guerres contre les Avares a pris la tete, entr’autres, de tribus 
slaves qu'il a affranchies et men^es au delä du Danube, il est naturel que 
son Souvenir ait persist^ plus ou moins d4form4 non seulement chez ses 
freres de race, mais encore chez les descendants d^autres nations qui lui 
avaient ob4i quelque temps et qu'il avait sauv^es de Tesclavage. Nous 
allons voir d’ailleurs qu’effectivement, dans Tempire avare, de nombreux 
Slaves et beaucoup de Bulgares ont v4cu avec d^autres 414ments ethniques 
SOUS la domination des Khagans, Mais les textes qui le prouvent ne pren- 
dront toute leur valeur qu^ä, la lumi^re de notre troisi^me t4moignage 
parallüe. 

III. Kouver, vraisemhlahlement prince hulgare, agrii par le Khagan des 
Avares pour gouverner en Pannonie une partie de ses sujeis appartenant ä 
des races diverses {Bulgares^ Romains, Grecs et Slaves), se r^olte contre les 
Avares vers 6Jfl {donc sous Heraclius) les vainc en plusieurs comhais, mene 
au Sud du Danube son peuple composite, envoie une amhassade d Vempereur 
ei finit par Hre traite en ennemi d Constantinople et d Thessalonique, 

Tout ce que nous savons de Kouver ou Kouber (Kovßtp), nous le savons 
par un texte hagiographique grec, les Miracula Sancii Demetrii. II est d4- 
plorable que ce texte Capital ne soit pas encore publi4 d’une mani^re 
compl^te et scientifique. En somme, nous en sommes toujours r4duits ä 
r^dition du P. Corneille de Bye, Bollandiste, dans les A.A.S.S., t. IV 
d'Octobre publi4 ä Bruxelles en 1780, il y a Cent soixante-cinq ans; cette 
Edition est reproduite textuellement dans la Patrologie grecque de Migne, 
tome CXVI, colonne 1081-1426. L’abb4 A. Tougard, dans son livre 
De rhistoire profane dans les Actes grecs des Bollandistes, Paris, 1874, a 
rdimprimd les parties les plus importantes de ce document, et ajout6 au 
texte des Bollandistes plus de vingt pages (notamment p. 150-170) tirfes 


du VIe siede par la r6volte de Samo (623), par la d^faite des Avares devant Constanti¬ 
nople (626), par la secession des Croates et du Bulgare Kouvrat pendant les ann6es 
636-641.” Ailleurs, II, 1,232 nous lisons: “En 623 au nord-ouest de Tempire avare 
Tch^ques et Slovaques se revoltent sous Samo .... Peu apr^s, semble-t-il, deux peu- 
ples slaves des bords de la Save, les Croates et les Serbes, se sont 6galement avec 
succes d6barrass§s de la domination avare. Mais, pour Pempire byzantin, P6v6ne- 
ment le plus important fut la r^volte toute semblable qui eut lieu 4 l’Est, lorsque sur 
le bas Danube, entre 635 et 641, le prince bulgare Kouvrat, qui avait adopt6 le Chris- 
tianisme, visiblement ä l’instigation et avec l’appui de Pempire, r^ussit 4 battre le 
Khagan et ä. se d^barrasser, lui et les Slaves 6tablis sur le bas Danube, de la Supre¬ 
matie avare.” Dans ces deux passages tout est parfait; la Chronologie est impec- 
cable. La seule chose que Niederle n’ait point vue, c^est qu’il n’y a aucune raison de 
distinguer Kouvrat duchef eponymedes Croates. Il est d*autant plus extraordinaire 
que Niederle n’ait pas fait Pidentification, que Phistorien tch^que, avec une intui- 
tion que nous admirons, avait reconnu Pidentite de Kouvrat avec Kouver. Or, 
Kouver, d’apres les Miracula, v^cut, r^gna, lutta, emigra dans les regions memes oü 
passerent les tribus croates, sujettes du Khagan, puis 6mancip6es du joug avare; 
Pannonie, pays balkaniques au Sud du Danube. 
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du manuscrit de Paris qui avait servi ä De Bye.^^ Le martyr S. D4m4trius, 
patron et protecteur militant de la m4tropole thessalonicienne, passait 
pour son d^fenseur attitr4 contre toutes les invasions et tous les assauts des 
Barbares, notamment contre les attaques des Avares, des Bulgares et 
des Slaves. Le recueil des Miracles de S. Demetrius, qui, dans les manu- 
scrits, suit sa Vie et son martyre, abonde en details pr^cis sur divers si^ges 
et autres p6rils que Thessalonique eut ä subir au VIe et au Vlle si^cle. 

Le recueil des Miracula n’est pas tout entier de la meme main. II est 
Poeuvre de trois r4dacteurs au moins. Nous ne nous occuperons gu^re 
ici que de la premi^re et de la seconde legende. La premi^re est attribufe, 
sur la foi d’une d4claration formelle de Pauteur, ä P^veque Jean de Thes¬ 
salonique (date, 610-649; different de celin qui signa au Concile de 681),^^^” 
lequel a dü se servir, pour la Composer, de documents remontant con- 

Les deux articles les plus importants sur la Chronologie des Miracles de S. 
D^m^trius sont ceux de J. Laurent dans la Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IV (1895), 424- 
431, et d*A. Pernice, “Sulla data del libro II dei Miracula S. Demetrii Martyris,” dans 
BessarionCf VI, 2 (1901-1902), 181-187. Le R. P. H. Delehaye, dans son article “Les 
Recueils antiques de Miracles de Saints,” Analecta Bollandiana, 1925, p. 57, adopte 
les conclusions de Phistorien Italien: Pauteur du premier livre serait P^v^que Jean 
qui v^cut au premier tiers du Vlle si^cle, Parchev^que de 681. L^auteur du second 
livre anonyme v^cut pendant la seconde moiti^ du Vlle siede. II faut rapprocher 
quelques observations pertinentes, m^l^es des erreurs, de 0. Tafrali, MHanges 
d*Archeologie et d*Epigraphie Byzantines (1913), pp. 1-39. II faut rendre justice 4 M. 
A. Pernice, P^rudit historien d’H^raclius, qui n’a pas h^sit^ 4 identifier Kouver avec 
Kouvrat: “L’identitä di questo racconto (Phistoire de Kouvrat) con quello dePagio- 
grafo e cosi evidente che e superfluo fermarsi a richiamare Pattenzione sui minimi 
particolari comuni alle due narrazioni, a partir del nome del protagonista, che ci si 
presenta con una sola differenza di desinenza, fino alla nomina di Cuber a patrizio 
romano.** 

i7fci« Voyez plus haut, note 17. II paralt aujourd’hui extremement invraisemblable, 
pour ne pas dire impossible, que P^v^que Jean, donn^ comme Pauteur de la premiere 
lägende, soitcelui de681. V. encore: L. Petit, d’On'ent, IV (1900-1901), 213 ;M. 
Jugie, Dict. ThM. Cath,, VIII (1924), coli. 819-825, s. v. Jean, no. 71; le mtoe,“La 
vie et les oeuvres de Jean le Th.,*^ Echos d'Orient, XXI (1922), 293-307; Patrol. Or.y 
XIX (1926), 345-349. L^opinion, rapport^e dans la note pr^c^dente, du P. Delehaye, 
paralt trancher la question. Or, la Chronologie tardive qui a fait dös le döbut öcar- 
ter Pidentitö de Kouver-Kouvrat ne repose en somme que sur cette conjecture mal- 
heureuse. Le premier 6diteur, le Bollandiste Corneille de Bye, avec une admirable 
candeur, s’exprime comme suit 4 ce sujet. Nous citons d’apres Migne, F.G., Series 
graeca CXVI (1864), 1364, note 82: “Principis hujus, qui, quemadmodum e capitis 
praesentis titulo (supra in nota 74 recitato) intelligitur, Bulgarus exstitit, mentionem 
nuspiam apud scriptores alios invenio; Cubrati quidem, genere Bulgari, qui sub 
Heraclio seu saeculo septimo ad mediam sui partem nondum provecto, contra Avarum 
Chaganum rebellavit, ac cum populo, quem ab eo acceperat, sedibus patriis relictis, 
ad Romanos seu Heracliumsecessit, sanctus Nicephorus, patriarcha Constantinopoli- 
tanus, in Breviario historico, Parisiis anno 1648 edito, pag. 16 mentionem fecit. 
Verum etsi ita non pauca, sane Cubrato, quae mox infra auctor noster anonymus 
Cubero, Nicephorus ascribat, satque praeterea Cubrati et Cuberi nomina aflänia 
eint; quo minus tarnen hic cum illo unus idemque dicatur, aetatis, qua ambo florue- 
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temporains et authentiques. Dans cette premiere legende, des faits miracu- 
leux ou autres, survenus au tour de Tan 597, comme les troubles de la tyran- 
nie de Phokas, sont dits r^cents. Cette premiere legende ^numere trois 
invasions et attaques en force, toutes repoussfes par l'intervention miracu- 
leuse du saint. Les barbares de la premiere Invasion sont anonymes, ceux 
de la seconde sont des Slaves. L’une et Tautre doivent etre ant4rieures 
au grand siege de 597 (chapitre XIII ä XV), en tout cas au r^gne de Mau¬ 
rice. (Ici Fauteur raconte comment le Khagan des Avares, m4content de 
Tempereur Maurice, excita 100 000 Slaves ä faire Campagne contre Thessa- 
lonique, devant les murs de laquelle ils parurent le dimanche 22 septembre. 
II r4sulte du contexte que cette attaque fut ex4cut4e non point par des 
Slaves danubiens, mais par des Slaves d^jä install^ dans les Balkans). 

Mais passons ä la question controvers4e, et essentielle pour nous, de la 
Chronologie des 4v4nements racont4s dans la deuxieme legende. L’enorme 
divergence entre les divers systemes chronologiques propos4s au sujet de 
ces 4v4nements explique le fait que, malgre leur prodigieux int4ret, les 
Miracula Sancii Demetrii n’ont pas 4t6 jusqu’ä präsent utilis4s par les 
historiens comme ils le m4ritaient. Dans cette seconde legende, dont 
Tauteur est inconnu, il ne se rencontre pas un seul nom d’empereur,^® 
bien que l’intervention personnelle d’un basileus (ou de plusieurs basileis) 
soit fr4quemment mentionn^e. En second lieu, rien n’indique que les 
diverses attaques racontfes dans la seconde legende se succ^dent dans un 
ordre chronologique. C'est probablement la pr4somption contraire d^une 
suite chronologique continue qui a fait triompher pendant longtemps 
et, en somme, jusqu'aujourd’hui, ce qu^on appelle la Chronologie tardive, 
c'est k dire un Systeme qui, datant Thistoire de Kouver des annfes 70 ou 
80 du Vlle si^cle, au plus tot, a fait rejeter son Identification avec Kouvrat; 
d'autant plus que cette erreur s'ajoutait an Trptorov ypevBos, Tidentification 
de r^veque Jean avec celui de 681. 

runt, diversitas impedit. Cubratus enim, uti ex jam dictis liquet, saeculo septimo 
floruit; Cuberus autem saeculo octavo et quidem verosimillime multum jam provecto, 
nisi forte quis velit, quae mox de Cubero, auctor noster anonymus subjungit, per- 
peram abs hoc iis affici notis chronicis, ex quibus, ut saeculo octavo multum jam 
promoto evenerint, consectarium fit, quemadmodum in Adnotatis ad not. praeced. 
jam docui.” 

On a d6plor6 plus d’une fois l’absence de tout nom d’empereur dans les r6cits de 
la deuxitoe legende, notamment dans les chapitres 4 et 5. M. Zlatarski pr6tend que 
Tempereur du chapitre 4 (histoire de Perbound) s*appelait L6on (pour lui, c^est 
L6on III). II tire cette indicationd^une version slave du recueil d^un hagiographe 
grec tardif, Jean Stavrakios, chartophylaque de Thessalonique. Mais Pargumenta- 
tion de M. Zlatarski ne tient pas. Car Stavrakios ne mentionne pas seulement L6on: 
il lui donne aussi des 6pithetes qui ne conviennent qu’4 L6on VI le Sage. II nous 
parait Evident que Stavrakios a commis ici une confusion chronologique, et qu’il a 
introduit dans Thistoire de Perbound le nom de Pempereur L6on VI qu^il trouvait 
dans la troisiöme legende 6crite apres 904. 
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Nous ne pouvons ici faire tout le travail critique que d^autres nous ont 
promis depuis longtemps et qui comporterait tout d’abord une Edition 
scientifique des Miracula, puis une 4tude approfondie de tous les traits de 
moeurs et de tous les renseignements qu’ils contiennent sur Thistoire 
politique, militaire, navale, sur Tethnographie, sur les institutions. Mais 
ce travail n’est pas indispensable ä notre dessein actuel. Nous n’avons 
besoin que de dater l'histoire de Kouver qui figure au chapitre V de la 
deuxi^me legende. Ce r^cit vient apr^s une s4rie d'4v4nements de guerre; 
d’abord une grande attaque des Slaves par la voie de mer, ensuite une autre 
entreprise des Slaves mac^doniens qui appel^rent k la rescousse le Khagan 
des Avares. Puis vient T^pisode de Perbound, chef slave, mis k mort par 
rordre de l'empereur et que diverses tribus, notamment les Slaves du 
Strymon, du Rhynchinos, les Sagoudates et les Drogoubites, voulurent 
venger en bloquant la ville et en raffamant; puis une exp4dition de Tem- 
pereur ou du moins de Tarm^e imperiale contre les Slaves du Strymon, qui 
demandent la paix. Et c’est seulement apres tous ces 4v4nements, je le 
r4pete, que vient Thistoire de Kouver. 

Je pense, pour ma part, que T^pisode de Perbound d4range Tordre 
chronologique des 4v4nements. En effet, il y a lieu de distinguer, dans 
la deuxi^me legende, d^une part les 4pisodes oü les Slaves ne paraissent que 
comme des alli4s des Avares, comme leur avant-garde, r4cits oü le Khagan 
est toujours k Tarriere-plan, oü c’est lui, en somme, qui organise toutes les 
offensives et qui intervient lui-m^me en cas d’4chec de ses allife, et, 
d^autre part, toute bhistoire de Perbound oü tout se passe comme s’il n'y 
avait plus d’Avares, oü, 6videmment, les Slaves balkaniques, ayant crü en 
force et en dignit4, sont presqu’unifi^s sous un prince de leur race qui porte 
mßme le titre de roi Or, nous savons qu^en effet, apr^ 640, les 

Avares, tr^ affaiblis, ont disparu de Thorizon proprement balkanique. 
Autre fait important et qui a 4chapp4 k beaucoup de critiques, parce que 
P4pisode de Perbound, comme nous ravons dit, n'a 4t6 publife que par 
Tougard: Tempereur, k cette 4poque, est occup4 de la guerre contre les 
Arabes, ce qui donne un terminus post quem, 634.*^ 


Pour dater Phistoire de Perbound (chap. IV de la deuxi^me legende), nous 
avons trois 61§ments. L’empereur auquel les habitants demandent du secours ne 
peut venir 4 leur aide immediatement parce qu’il doit combattre d^abord les Arabes. 
SecundOy le si^ge de Salonique a lieu pendant une annee marquee de la cinqui^me 
indiction. Et tertio, apres ce siege, l’empereur envoie son arm6e soumettre les Slaves 
du Strymon. La Chronologie de l’histoire de Perbound ne nous Importe que si nous 
admettons que l’histoire de Kouver (chapitre V) s’est passee apres les 6v4nements 
racont^s dans le chapitre IV, ce qui n’est m^me pas probable. Pour dater l’histoire 
de Kouver, nous ne devons, en bonne m6thode, nous servir que des donn6es de ce 
chapitre. Signaions seulement, pour les chercheurs, les difficultfes que präsente le 
chapitre IV. A cause des Arabes, le terminus 'post quem est 634. Donc, l’empereur 
ne peut ^tre H6raclius: car 634 correspond 4 la septieme et 4 huitieme indiction, et 
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Mais d^autre part, T^pisode de Kouver, bien qu’il vienne apr^ T^pisode 
de Perbound, se rattache non k celui-ci, mais aux ev4nements oü les Avares 
jouent un röle. Cela resulte dairement du prologue de Thistoire qui 
constitue un r4cit ind4pendant. 

Voici en effet ce que dit de la grande invasion l'auteur de la legende. Je 
traduis 

Plus haut, comme vous Tavez vu, 6 Amis du Christ, nous avons partiellement 
racont6 l’histoire du chef des Slaves nomm6 Chatzon et des Avares, et nous avons dit 
qu’ils avaient ravag6 presque tout rillyricum, 4 savoir ces provinces; les deux Pan- 
nonies, lesdeux Dacies,6galement la Dardanie, la Moesie, la Pr^valitane, le Rhodope, 
toutes ces provinces donc et de plus la Thrace et toute la r6gion qui s*6tend jusqu’au 
long mur de Byzance, y compris toutes les villes et cit6s de ces pays; et ayant ravag6 
toutes ces contr6es, ils d^porterent la population toute entiere dans les pays situ6s 
pres de la rive du Danube, de Pautre cöt6 vers la Pannonie, dans la province dont la 
m^tropole ancienne s’appelle Sirmium. Or donc, c’est dans ces lieux, comme on Pa 
dit, que le susdit Khagan des Avares installa tout ce peuple captif comme s’il devait 
^tre d^sormais sujet 4 son autorit6. 

Nous reprendrons tout ä Theure la citation, dont la suite est un des 
textes les plus frappants et les plus instructifs sur Phistoire des invasions 
et des migrations avaro-slaves. Je veux ä pr^ent me borner k Pidentifica- 
tion de cette formidable Invasion avaro-slave qui aurait d4peupl4 tant de 
provinces. Or, ce qui est dit dans ce chapitre des Miracula rappelle d'une 
mani^re saisissante toute une s4rie de t^moignages. finum4rons-les I 

il n’y aura plus de cinqui^me indiction sous son regne. Quant aux exp6ditions de 
Parm6e imperiale contre les Slaves du Strymon, nous n^en connaissons que deux, 
celle de Constantin III (alias Constant II) vers 658-659 et celle de Justinien II en 
688. II serait tentant de songer k cette derniere Campagne, que la publication par M. 
Vasiliev dans Speculum, XVIII (1943) no. 1, pp. 5-6,d’un 6dit de Justinien II de 
Septembre 688 vient de rappeier 4 notre attention. Malheureusement ce texte 
oü Pempereur rend gräces ü son alli6 le martyr D6m6trius qui Pa aid6 ü vaincre Pen- 
nemi commun, est d’une deuxieme indiction, tandis que d^apr^s le r6cit de Phagio- 
graphe la victoire imperiale devrait suivre un siöge arriv6 pendant une cinqui^me 
indiction. La m^me difficult6 se präsente ü propos de Pexp6dition de Constantin 
III, trente ans auparavant, ü moins que la date de celle-ci, comme Pont pr^tendu 
plusieurs critiques, ne soit inexacte. Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantini¬ 
schen Staates, p. 74, note 1. Voyez, dans ce volume de Byzantion, pp. 199-124, notre 
article sur P4dit de Justinien, et la solution probable que nous proposons. 

Voici ce texte d*apr^s Tougard, p. 186, chap. 110: 

'Us !<rT€, ^tX6xpt(TTOt, kv rols Trportpots riiv rCiV XK\aßlvo3v i^tol tov KXrjdkvro^ Xdrfoi'oj Kal rtov 
*Aßapo3y Kai ky fjiipei ^Kdeiiv eTroiTjo’dpeda, Kai 6ri irep t 6 'IWvptKov Airav, i^yovy rds airrov 

kirapxio-s, Sij ILayyoylas Bbo, AaKla^ uaabrui^ hbo [Aapöaylay, M-valav, JlpißaXiy, ^Poddirqy 

Kal irdaas eTapxias tri pijy Kal&paKrjy, Kai rd Trpds ro Bv^dyrioy paKpoy Kal XoiTrd; xdXc(9 

T6 Kai TToXtTciaj kKiropdrfaayrei, diravra rdy abrdy \a6y «ts t 6 hceldey Trpdj Uayyoylav fikpo^ t 6 Trpd? 
rq) Aayovßiip Trorapo;, iTrapxic^s TrdXat pt/rpdTroXi; itir^pxfv rd Xex^^^ Xippeiov kKelae otv, 

cos cXprjTat, rdv dirayra \a6v rrj^ aixßa\<a<rlas Karkarria'&f 6 \exBeU dts airr^ Xotirdv 
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Jean d'fiphfese, Histoire eccl4siastique, Livre III, 25: “Lorsque Tempereur 
Tib^re succ6da ä Justin (26 septembre 578) il fut de tous cöt4s entour4 
de guerres, surtout de la part des maudites tribus des Slaves et des Avares 
. . . qui ne lui donn^rent pas un instant de repos.” 

Mais le locus classicus de Jean d’Eph^se n'est pas celui-lä. Plus loin, 
en effet, Lauteur parle d’une autre Invasion, la grande (celle de 581), qui 
battit son plein en 584. Voici ce qu'il dit:^^ * 

Trois ans apr^s la mort de Justin, sous le r^gne du victorieux Tib^re (581), la 
maudite nation des Slaves se mit en Campagne, parcourut toute THellade, les 
provinces de Thessalie et de Thrace, ravagea quantit6 de villes et de propri6t6s, 
d^vasta, brüla, r^duisit les populations en esclavage. . . . Cela dura quatre ans, 
pendant que Tempereur 6tait occup6 de la guerre de Perse et que toutes ses arm6es 
6taient en Orient. Ce qui fait que les Slaves eurent les mains libres, s’installerent 
comme en pays conquis et s*y r^pandirent seien la volonte divine. Ils d^vasterent, 
brülerent, firent des prisonniers jusqu’aux murs ext^rieurs de la capitale, enlevant 
par exemple les troupeaux imp6riaux, des milliers de t^tes. Et aujourd’hui encore, 
Tan 584 (d’apres Töre syrienne employ6e par Jean d^Ephese, Pan 895) ils sont 6tablis 
et install6s dans les provinces romaines . . . tuant, brülant, pillant, enlevant Per, 
Pargent, les troupeaux de chevaux . . . ayant appris 4 faire la guerre mieux que les 
Romains”. . . . 

Les textes parallües ne manquent pas. Jean de Biclar^^ comme Jean 
d’Eph^se donne deux dates ou m^me trois. II met ä la cinqui^me annde 
de Tib^re Pinvasion de Plllyrie et de la Thrace, k la premi^re annfe du 
m^me empereur la course des Avares k travers la Thrace jusqu’au long 
mur, et une Invasion des Slaves, dans la Thrace aussi, d^s la dixi^me ann4e 
de Justin: ^^Sclavini in Thracia multas urhes Romanorum pervadunt quas 
depopulatas vacuas reliquere.. .. Avares Thracias vastant et regiam urhem a 
muro longo obsident. . . 

Les fragments 47 et 48 de M4nandre disent k peu pr^s la meme chose. 
Fragment 47: “la quatri^me ann4e de Tib^re, le peuple des Slaves, au 
nombre de 100 000, se jeta sur la Thrace, qu’il saccagea ainsi que beaucoup 
d'autres provinces.” 

loannes Ephes., H.E., VI, 25, 6d. Brooks, textus p. 327 sqq., versio p. 248 sqq.: 
de populo Sclavinorum et de vastatione quam in Thracia anno tertio regni regis 
Tiberii sereni fecerunt... . 

Hellada totam et regiones Thessalonicae (lege -censium?) et totius Thraciae per- 
currerunt ... et in ea iam tempus 4 anno rum impavide considunt. (versio p. 249:) 
usque ad murum exteriorem . . . (textus p. 328:) usque adhuc etiam, quod est a. 895 
(= 584 p. Chr.), se collocant et considunt. VI, 30, textus p. 335 sqq. (vers. p. 255): 
de Sirmio urbe magna Gepidarum, quam. . . Avares ceperunt (ex Mich. Syr. II, 361 
sqq. add.), pp. 341/3 (259/61) (capita 45-49): Avares, Sclavia, Langobardi. p. 341s6, 
(259»6): tftdaaa extra Hadrianopolim (ex Mich. Syro add.), p. 342u (260n) *ntjo 342« 
'jmchos, 1. Anchialos (Mich. Syr.). 

” Jean de Biclar, ed. Mommsen, M. G. H., AA., XI, 215. 
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Fragment 48: “Tandis que la Gr^ce 4tait pillfe par des Slaves et que des 
p4rils successifs de partout s’accumulaient contre eile, Tib^re qui n’avait 
point de forces capables de combattre, ne füt-ce que contre un seul 
d4tachement de ses adversaires . . . envoie une ambassade au prince des 
Avares.’^^^ 

Evagrius, ä propos des memes 4v4nements, 4crit; “Les Avares s’avancfe- 
rent deux fois jusqu^ä ce qu’on appelle le long mur, prirent Singidunum, 
Anchialos, toute THellade et d^autres villes et forteresses, r4duisant les 
peuples en esclavage, d4truisant et brülant tout pendant que la masse de 
notre arm^ 4tait occupfe en Orient. 

Ce dernier passage est important parce que, comme on voit, il confirme 
la premi^re invasion mentionn^ par Jean d'Eph^se et Jean de Biclar. 
La combinaison de ces trois textes va nous permettre de dater assez pr4- 
cis4ment les 4v6nements racont^s dans les Miracula. Le r4cit hagio- 
graphique prfeente avec ces t4moignages historiques des coincidences 
textuelles: les plus caract4ristiques concernent Tinvasion de la Thrace 
jusqu’au long mur et la mention de Sirmium. II est inutile d’insister. 
Les d4vastations et les d4placements de populations dont parlent les 
Miracula ont commenc4 vers 578-579 et ont atteint leur point culminant 
en 584. Reprenons maintenant le chapitre V des Miracula?^ 

C*est ä partir de ce temps-lä que les captifs (transport^s au Nord du Danube) 
mM6s aux Bulgares, aux Avares et ä. d’autres peuples paiens, ayant eu des enfants des 
unions contract6es avec ces peuples, crürent et se multipli^rent, donnant naissance 4 
une nation immense, infinie. Quant 4 leurs fils, ils regurent de leurs p^res un carac- 


** Ed. deBoor, Excerpta de Legationibus, 1,1,208,1,2,469. On trouvera les textes 
de M6nandre et leur commentaire dans Niederle, ouvrage cit6, pp. 205 et 206. 

** Evagrius, livre VI, chap. 10. Cf. Niederle, p. 209, note 3. 

*E^ kKilvov oCv kinßiykyTes ß€T6.Bov\yapoiv Kai 'Aßapojy Kairuy \onrCjy kSuLK^u, Kai Traidoiroirt- 
a&UTiüv äir* Kai XaoD dTcipov Kai TaftirdWov yeyoyörof, TraZs 8k irapa irarpos tKacroi 

rAs b/^yKapkvas irap6i\if4>6T€5 Kai ri^v öpp^y rov ykvovs Karo. tu>v ‘^dajy 'Fo^ßaioiy, Kai KoB&Trtp kv rfj 
AlybTrT(p iiri rov ^apaCä rfb^dyero t6 rcjy 'Eßpaiioy ykyo^f ourco Kai ky toOtois Karo, rby 6ßOLoy rp6Trov 
8iä Trji 6pdo86^ov TrlffTeüii Kai äyiov Kai ^oioiroiov ßairrlapaTO^ i/ß^ero t6 ruv <f>v\oyj Kai 

Bärepoi darkpip irepl roty Trarpioiy roTroöeo’tco»' 6i<f>7iyoifß6yoi, AXXi^Xots xvp ky Tals Kapdlais rijs Ä7ro5- 
päaetcs XpSyoiv yap i^rjKoyra ^8r} ttov Kai vpos 8La8paß6yTOiv, d4>'^s eis robs aOrcbv 

yevidjTopas ij ?rapa tuv ßapßapwy yeykyrjrai ir6pdr}<ns, Kai Xoitto»' fiXXos ykos cKcZtre Xa6s äye(f>alyeTO, 
&L€vdkpovs 8k Tovs irXeUfTovs abrasy kK tov yeyoykyai^ Kai Xolttov cos t8ioy tdyos irpoakxojv 

d ^Aßapcüy xäto^'os, Kaders rip ykvei tßos vTrrjpxeu, &pxoyra roOrois kirayo) KarkcTqce, X.obßip oyoßa 
abripy Sans iK nveoy Tcyy dyayKaiorkpwy Tpoo’oiKeiovßkycoy aOr^ paddjy rify rov roiobrov \aov 
TuP xarpCfKap irdXewp kirL0vßlay, ky <rK&//H ylveraif Kai bivacraroy \aßß6.yei rSy irdyra ^PcopaUoy 
\a6y ßerä Kai krkpwy kOyiKuy ... Kal kyix.craroi Kai 6.vT6ipTai, Kada XkX&crai, rov xci7d»'oi> ylyoyrat, 
ÄOT6 kyycoKbra rdy abröp biü^ai STriadev abrojy, Kai avßßaXSyroiy abruu Kai kiri irkyre ij 

iroKkßovs Kai bir* &ß<poTkpois irap* abruv ilTTrjOkyTos, pera tov VTo\eL<pdkyTos abrov XaoD 
^ kyborkpois irpös apKToy Siireiai tSttovs, ws XoittAv pera vlKtjs xepbjjayra 
t6v abrby Kxibßep pera tov elprjßkpov ffbv avr^ ■jro.yrds \aov t6v irpoatprjyrjdkvTa AavovßLV TrorajuA »', 
Kol &LdeLy 619 rd irpos "^päs pkpriy Kai KpaTrjaai rby KepaprjcLoy K&piroy. , . . 
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töre conforme a leur origine et le d^sir instinctif de la terre romaine. De m^me 
que SOUS Pharaon en Egypte s^accrut la race des H6breux, de m^me, ou d’une manifere 
tres analogue, dans la captivit6 pannonienne, une nation chr^tienne pullula gräce 4 
la foi orthodoxe et au sacre et vivifiant bapteme. Pareillement, par les r6cits que les 
exil6s se faisaient du sol natal de leurs anc^tres, ils allumaient mutuellement dans 
leurs Coeurs le d^sir de la fuite, Or, lorsque, depuis le temps oü leurs anc^tres avaient 
6t6 victimes de la part des barbares de la grande d^vastation, soixante ann6es environ 
et davantage se furent ecoul6es et qu^un nouveau peuple, un peuple different se fut 
form6, le Khagan des Avares s’apercevant que par Teffet du temps la majeure partie 
(des ancieris captifs) 6tait devenue un peuple libre et formant d6sormais une nation k 
part, suivant Pusage de sa propre nation, il mit 4 la t^te de ce peuple nouveau un 
prince du nom de Kouber (ou Kouver). Celui-ci ayant appris par des entretiens avec 
ses familiers que ses sujets avaient la nostalgie des cit6s d^oü ils 6taient originaires, 
examina ce qu’il avait ä faire, rassembla toute la masse des exil6s romains ainsi qu*une 
partie des paiiens ou, pour employer les expressions de l’exode mosalque, les pros6- 
lytes, avec leurs armes et bagages; et tous ensemble se r^voltent, s^nsurgent contre 
le Khagan avec ce r6sultat que le Khagan, lorsqu^il eut connaissance de leur s6cession, 
se mit k leur poursuite. Mais ils en vinrent aux mains; et aprfes cinq ou six batailles, 
le Khagan, vaincu chaque fois par ses anciens sujets, fut forc6 de s^enfuir avec la 
partie de la nation qui lui restait fidMe. II se rendit dans les r6gions int6rieures de 
son empire vers le septentrion, de sorte que finalement le prince Kouver, victorieux, 
passa le Danube avec toutesanation et vint aussi dans nos r^gions (c’estä dire dans 
les r^gions voisines de Thessalonique) oü il occupa la plaine C6ram6sienne.** 

C^est donc lä, qu’ils sMnstallerent. Et lä., ceux-lü surtout qui appartenaient ä, la 
foi orthodoxe, ^prouvaient le plus vif d^sir de revoir leurs anciennes patries, les uns 
Thessalonique, d’autres Constantinople. d’autres les autres villes de la Thrace. 

Une seconde fois j’interromps la citation pour un bref commentaire. 
Si nous ajoutons soixante ans ä la date de la grande invasion (578 ä 585) 
nous obtenons 638 ä 645.^^ Or, d’apr^s Nic^phore, c'est effectivement vers 

** On dit d’ordinaire que ce nom de lieu est inconnu ailleurs. Cependant Tafel, 
De Thessalonica XCVIII, Tidentifiait avec le Ceramie de la table de Peutinger entre 
Monastir et Prilep. Les savants qui ont mentionn6 cette Identification Pont 
parfois rejet^e sous le pr^texte, all6gu6 par Uspenskij, que ce lieu ne se trouve pas sur 
le chemin qu’ont dü suivre les Bulgares apres leur passage du Danube! J’avoue que 
je ne comprends pas cette objection. Il me semble au contraire que nous devons 6tre 
profond^ment reconnaissants k Pauteur des Miracula de nous avoir fourni un pr6cieux 
point de rep^re g^ographique. La plaine c6ram6sienne ne peut ^tre que la plaine de 
Monastir, qui par sa fertilit6 devait attirer les immigr^s et d*oü les fils et petits-fils 
de “Romains^^ et de “Grecs’*, issus des anciens captifs deMac6doine, de Thrace, de 
Constantinople, ainsi que les Slaves et les Bulgares pouvaient rayonner dans toutes 
les directions, vers les grandes villes d^Andrinople, de Byzance et de Thessalonique, 
vers la Gr^ce propre et surtout vers les terres ravag^es et d6peupl6es de la Yougo- 
slavie actuelle. Voyez Th. Uspenskij, IzvSstija Russkago ArcheologiÖeskago Institute 
V Konstantinopoli, XIV (1909), 52-54. 

Le calcul des soixante ans. C’est P616ment le plus sür dans toute cette controverse 
chronologique. Heinrich Geizer, dans son excellent travail sur les Miracula, ‘‘Die 
Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung,’* Leipzig 1899 {Ahh. d. Kgl. Sächs. 
Ges.d.Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. lS,Nr. 5), SitTkahienwu. qu*il faut compter les soixante 
ann^es k partir des invasions de la fin du VIe si^cle, mais c*est Niederle, suivi par 
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635 que Tempire des Avares fut 4braiil4 par la r4volte de Kouvrat contre 
le Khagan. Ces 4v4nements, je veux dire la d^agr4gation de Tempire 
avare, apr^s T^chec d4cisif de 626, sont heureusement tr^s bien connus, 
bien qu’aucune source prise en elle-m^me ne donne un tableau complet 
des faits. Je rappelle que c’est vers 623 que le processus commence. 
Alors une partie des Slaves de Boheme, de Slovaquie (et d'ailleurs) mirent 
k leur tete le marchand franc Samo et fond^rent un royaume ind4pendant, 
teste Pseudo-Fredegario?^ 

Mais il y a un autre texte encore, tr^s pr6cieux et qui se trouve dans la 
mßme chronique du Pseudo-Fr^4gaire. Je veux parier de la mention 
vers la m^me 4poque d’une lutte acham4e dans Tempire avare pour le 
choix d’un Khagan. Les Bulgares avaient leur candidat, A la suite 
d'une v4ritable guerre intestine, un parti de r4voltfe bulgares dut quitter 
l’empire avare et se r4fugia en pays franc, puis en pays slave, avec son chef 
nomm6 Alciocus.^® L’4pisode est fameux, mais ces lüttes entre Bulgares 
et Avares pour le Khaganat n’ont pas toujours 4t4 mises en relation, 
comme on doit le faire, pensons-nous, avec la r4volte de Kouvrat-Kouver. 

Je reprends les Miracula, mais non pour traduire litt4ralement la fin de 
Phistoire de Kouver. Je note seulement quelques d4tails et expressions 
remarquables. Kouver et ses conseillers, une fois en territoire d^empire, 


Uspenskij dans l’articlecit6 desqui, en les comptant4partir du d6butplut6t 
que de la fin de la grande Invasion, a conclu que la migration de Kouver est de la fin 
du r^gne d*H6raclius. 

D’aprös Fr6d6gaire, Samo r6gna heureusement trente-cinq ans, c’est ä dire 
jusqu’en 659. C^est en 631/632 qu’il battit les Francs ä Wogastiburc et que le roi des 
Sorbes (Surbiorum), nomm6 Dervanus, devint son vassal (Chronicon IV, §72, p. 157). 

Fredegarii Chronicon^ IV, §72, p. 157: *‘Eo anno in Abarorum cuinomento Chu- 
norum regnum in Pannia surrexit viaemens intentio, eo quod de regnum certarint, 
cui deberetur ad succedendum. Unus ex Abares et alius ex Bulgaris collictamultitu- 
dine, uterque in invicem impugnarint. Tandem abaris Burgarus superant Burgaris 
superatis etc.’* II n’y a aucun doute qu’Alciocus, qui 6chappa ä un guet-apens en 
Baviere sous le roi Dagobert et se r6fugia ensuite chez les Winedi aupres de leur chef 
Wallucus est le m^me qu’Alzeco, un Bulgare r6fugi6 chez les Lombards, dont nous 
parle Paul Diacre. J’insiste sur cette Identification parce qu’elle est une des 6vi- 
dences que les historiens bulgares s’obstinent ä m^connaltre. Malheureusement 
Zlatarski, qui rejette l’^quation Alciocus = Alzeco comme l’6quation Kouvrat- 
Kouver, est suivi par Runciman qui dit (p. 21): “The name Alzeco is suspiciously 
like Alciocus, but that proves nothing.” En tout cas, la guerre intestine entre Bul¬ 
gares et Avares pour la conqu^te du Khaganat n’est autre que la r6volte de Kouvrat- 
Kouver. II r^sulte de ce texte de Fr6d6gaire que les Bulgares ne furent pas partout, 
ni compl^tement victorieux. Et le r^cit des Miraculaj malgr6 les cinq ou six batailles 
gagn6es par Kouver-Kouvrat, fait assez voir que malgr6 leur succ^s les rebelles jugö- 
rent exp6dient de mettre le Danube entre eux et les Avares. L’histoire d’Alzeco se 
lit chez Paul le Diacre V, chapitre 29. La chronique de Fr6d6gaire met en 630/631 
le soul^vement des Bulgares et les lüttes pour le Khaganat. 
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commencent ä craindre pour le pouvoir de celui qui voulait demeurer “le 
prince et le Khagan du nouveau peuple”.^® 

Si en effet ses sujets s'en allaient, les uns ä Constantinople les autres 
ä Thessalonique, d'autres en Thrace ou en Grece, le peuple de Kouver 
s’4vanouirait et le prince et Khagan perdrait toute autorit4 effective. 
C^est pourquoi Kouver demanda ä l’empereur de garantir son pouvoir et 
de s’opposer k la dispersion de ses sujets. Mais pour cela il fallait les 
ravitailler. Kouver demanda donc que la tribu slave des Dregoviöi, 
install4s depuis longtemps sans doute en Mac4doine, fht charg^ de foumir 
des vivres aux hommes de Kouver. Mais les choses se gdtörent bientot, 
car Kouver pr^para un coup de main sur la ville de Thessalonique oü 
il envoya un de ses hommes du nom de Mavros, qui se donna comme 
transfuge et profita de sa connaissance des quatre langues: grec, latin, 
bulgare et slave. Le danger etait assez grand pour necessiter Tintervention 
personnelle de S. D^m^trius qui d^masqua et fit arr^ter le traitre Mavros. 
Kouver lui-meme n’apparait pas directement dans cette histoire. Visible- 
ment les gens de Thessalonique ne subirent qu’un contre-coup assez 
lointain de Loccupation d’une partie des Balkans par le chef barbare, mais 
chr4tien et soi-disant alli4 de LEmpire, d'une population mixte et polyglotte. 

A quelle epoque se passent ces intrigues? Vers la fin, Kouver, quelque 
temps en excellents termes avec Lempire, est consid4r4 en somme comme 
un ennemi k Constantinople et k Thessalonique. Or, pr4cis6ment, c’est 
ainsi que finit Kouvrat lorsqu^il devint suspect ä Tempereur Constantin 
III (ou Constant II) pour avoir essay4 de maintenir sur le trone Martine, 
la veuve impopulaire d^H^raclius. Les ressemblances entre Kouvrat et 
Kouver sont donc plus que frappantes: ressemblance de nom, identit4 
d^4poques, religion pareille, röle militaire et politique semblable ou si- 
milaire, et cela jusqu’ä la fin. 

Comment se fait-il qu’en dehors de Niederle et de Th. Uspenskij^* 
presque personne n’ait admis qu’il s’agissait du m^me personnage? La 
“distinction” remonte au premier 4diteur des Miracula. Le savant bol- 
landiste Corneille de Bye, faisant preuve d'une Erudition remarquable pour 
r^poque (1780), ne manque pas de rapprocher Kouver de Kouvrat. Mais 
en m^me temps qu'il rapproche, il interdit d’identifier, pour des raisons 
chronologiques. De Bye, en effet, s'est figur4 que Lattaque de Kouver 

D^apres les Miracula, tandis que les divers el6ments du peuple composite ramen6 
par Kouver veulent regagner leurs villes d’origine, des conseillers perfides s^opposent 
ä cette dispersion et recommandent que Kouver lui-m^me garde sous son autorit6 
ce peuple mixte dans l’etat oü il 6tait sorti de captivit6 et qu’il devienne leur prince et 
leur khagan. C’est ce qu’un ambassade va proposer ä. l’empereur. Cf. Tougard, p. 
190, ch. 112. Les Miracula se servent des termes de d* fipxwv et de Trpwros 

pour d^signer le pouvoir de Kouver. Les meines termes serviront aussi pour lea rois 
bulgares danubiens: nouvelle preuve de ridentit6 de Kouver et de Kouvrat. 

Sur Tarticle d’Uspenskij, voyez plus haut notes 26 et 27. 
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contre Salonique devait se dater du debut du rögne de Constantin VI 
(741-775). Nous avons enuniere plus haut tous les savants, dont les plus 
consid^rables sont Tafel et Safahk, qui se sont decid^s pour des dates 
tardives. 11 faut csperer que cette Chronologie manifestement fautive 
fera place desormais ä celle que Geizer^" avait Stabile en “combinant” 
comme nous havons fait les invasions des ann&s 580 et suivantes et les 
soixante ans pendant lesquels s'est form^ le nouveau peuple de Kouver. 
La Chronologie naturelle et certaine, qui doit etre acceptee d4sormais 
par tous, non seulement ne fait aucun obstacle ä Tidentification de Kouvrat 
et de Kouver, mais Timpose imp^rieusement. On se demande pourquoi 
Lhistorien bulgare a 4carte si categoriquement Lidentification Kouver- 
Kouvrat. Kouvrat est un roi bulgare d^origine bulgare, fondateur de la 
Grande Bulgarie, et cette grande Bulgarie, Zlatarski et beaucoup d’autres la 
placent non sur le Danube, mais du c6t4 de la mer d'Azov. C^est seulement 
le fils de Kouvrat, Asparuch, qui serait venu s’installer sur le Danube. C’est 
avec une sorte d^irritation que M. Zlatarski d^clare quelque part que TOriental 
Kouvrat n'a rien ä voir avec la Pannonie ou les Balkans. A quoi nous 
r4pondons qu’aucune source ne limite aux parages de la mer d’Azov la 
Zone d'influence de Kouvrat; que ses relations ^troites et anciennes avec 
les empereurs byzantins et ses lüttes victorieuses contre les Avares nous 
le montrent au contraire tres occup^ des affaires de TEurope Centrale, 
dont les Avares etaient la principale puissance. S'il fut en quelque sorte 
le Charlemagne de la Grande Bulgarie, on ne saurait oublier que les Bul- 
gares ne vivaient pas seulement au bord de la mer d’Azov, mais qu’ils 
4taient nombreux dans Tempire avare, si nombreux qu’ils pouvaient im- 
poser k cet empire un souverain de leur race et qu'ils finirent par T^branler, 
presque par le d^truire de Tint^rieur. II est impossible de prendre ä 
la lettre Thistoire des migrations des cinq fils de Kouvrat,cette histoire 

*2 Voyez la note 27. 

Sur les migrations des fils de Kouvrat, voyez plus haut, note 12, surtout le travail 
de Moravcsik. On n’a pas insist6 comme on aurait dü sur le caract^re nettement 
iranien de trois au moins des noms des princes bulgares. En dehors de Kouvrat et 
d’Asparukh-Isperikhjil y aencore Mourtag. Car d’apres nous ce n’est pas Omourtag, 
qu’il faut 6crire, le o initial etant Tarticle grec, qui pr^cede “Mourtag” dans les 
inscriptions dites protobulgares. Les formes sans o initial sont frequentes chez les 
historiens et dans les synaxaires. Dans ces conditions il est impossible de ne pas 
rapprocher Mourtag de Mourdagos, qui se trouve dans une inscription grecque 
de la Russie meridonale. Cf. M. Vasmer, Die Iranier in Südrussland (1923, p.45). 
Quant 4 l’historicite des cinq fils et de leur migration, je la crois, comme Runciman 
qui Tappelle “a fairy tale”, douteuse ou du moins partielle. On ne saurait nier 
l’existence et la date dAsparukh qui a dü succeder plus ou moins directement 4 
Kouvrat et s’installer au Sud du Danube inferieur. De meme le nom de Baian ou 
Batbaian est historique, mais la tradition elle-meme avait oublie les noms des autres 
fils, et il est tout k fait inutile de chercher ä expliquer par une migration la pr6sence de 
Bulgares en Pannonie, puisque, nous Pavons vu surabondamment,les Bulgares 6taient 
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qu’on rencontre chez Th^ophane et chez Nic^phore et k laquelle on trouve 
une allusion dans le geographe armenien.^^ Cette histoire est en partie 
l^gendaire et a pour but, comme toutes les histoires semblables, de rendre 
compte de Texistence simultan^e dans des regions tres diverses de peuples 
du m^me nom. 

Comme nous Tavons dejä dit d’ailleurs, Pidentit^ de Kouvrat et de Kou- 
ber est probable a 'priori. Seule, une Chronologie manifestement erron^ 
a permis aux historiens bulgares de scinder les deux personnages. On 
trouve constamment chez eux, ä ce sujet, la r4f6rence ä un travail d^finitif, 
encore cit4 par M. Dujöev, de N. Milev, “Kubrat ot istorijata i Kuber v 
Cudesate na Sv. Dmitrija Solunski/' Penodicesko Spisanie, 1910, pp. 
557-586.®^ Mais cet article ne prouve rien; la Chronologie rectifife des 
Miracula nous d^fend d’user du m^diocre subterfuge de Milev-Zlatarski, 
d’apres lequel Kouver serait Pun des fils de Kouvrat. Cet expedient 
prouve d’ailleurs combien M. Zlatarski lui-meme est persuad^ de la simi- 
litude du role joue par ces deux figures historiques qui, ä la v4rit4, n’en 
font qu'une. 

Je me propose des k präsent d'^tayer leur Identification par des preuves 
suppl4mentaires. D'abord, les Miracula S. Demetrii attribuent k Kouver 


nombreux dans ce pays un bon demi siede avant la “dislocation de la Grande Bul- 
garie.” De m^me nous savons tres bien comment les Bulgares se sont r6fugi6s dans 
PItalie lombarde. Ils n'y ontpas ete amen6spar un fils de Kouvrat, mais par Alciocus- 
Alzeco, rechapp6 du guet-apens bavarois comme nous Pavons vu plus haut, puis 
r6fugi6 chez lesWinedi. Ce qu’onlit chez Zlatarski, oüKouver est detach6 de Kouv¬ 
rat et Alzeco diff^rencie d’Alciocus uniquement pour fournir des noms ä. deux fils 
anonymes du “fairy-tale,^^ c’est proprement du “roman romance.^’ Zeuss, 

toujours plein de bon sens, avait reconnu Pidentit6 d’Alciocus et d’Alzeco (Zeuss, 
Die Deutschen u.s.w. p. 717) et cette identite est acceptee par Krusch, 6diteur de 
Fr6d6gaire. 

®‘*M. Honigmann me communique la pr^cieuse note suivante. La g^ographie 
arm^nienne attribu6e, avec certitude, par Patkanian ä Ananias de Sirak (Anania 
§irakac‘i) connalt dejä la fuite de Aspar-hruk, fils de Chubraath, prince des Olchontor 
(Ounogoundoures), de la montagne des Bulgares vers Pile danubienne de Peuce. 
Cf. Anania Sir. Geogr. p. 17, 4-7, et 25, 25. La seconde fois Aspar-hruk est appel6 
fils de Chudbadr. Cf. J. Marquart, Die nichislaviscken (altbidgarischen) Ausdrücke 
in der bulgarischen Fürstenliste, p. 17, note 6 = T'oung Pao, XI (1910) p. 66; fc. 
Izv^stija Russk. Arch. Instituta v Konstantinopole, XV (1911) et dans Hippolytus 
Werke, vol. IV {Die griech. christl. Schriftst., XXXVI, Leipzig, 1929), p. 430, n. 1. 

II s^agit du Periodicesko Spisanie na Bülg. Kniznovno Druzestvo. En somme 
Milev n’a qu’un seul argument. Les soixante ans doivent se compter non du debut 
de Pinvasion slave mais du moment oü les Avares ont pu ramener dans leur pays une 
grande masse de captifs. Or, il est clair d’apres les recits des historiens que nous 
avons cit6s que ce deplacement de populations a dü se faire pendant les premi^res 
ann6es de Pinvasion massive de la periode 579-584. Par consequent le soul^vement 
coincide bien avec la fin du regne d^H^raclius, et avec le regne de Kouvrat. II est 
curieux que Zlatarski n^ait tenu aucun compte de Particle decisif de Pernice. 
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les titres de protos^® et de Khagan qui 4taient ceux des Khans bulgares. 
Ensuite, la fameuse liste des rois bulgares, oü Kouvrat figure, lui donne 
le nom de Kurt qui, en somme, est plus pres de Kouver que de Kouvrat. 
Nous avons d4jä rapproch4 les noms d’Organa (Kuernaka chez Jean de 
Nikiou) et d’Ernik (Ernach), Tun des pr4decesseurs de Kurt dans Tlmennik 
“protobulgare.” Si d’autre part nous trouvons dans la liste des rois bul¬ 
gares au moins une allusion ä ce s4jour qui fut pendant quelque temps celui 
de Kouver et de ses hommes appel^s dans les Miracula des Keramesiani, 
adjectif d4riv4 de la plaine mac^doine de Keramesion, on renforcera encore 
ridentit4 Kouvrat-Kouver. Or, presque personne n^a pris garde jusqu’ä 
prfeent au nom dhn des successeurs d'Asparuch qui porte un nom iden- 
tique ä Keramesios: Kopju^o-tos (Th^phane), Kormiäos d’apr^s la liste 
bulgare. 

II est temps de conclure: Chrovatos, Kouvrat et Kouver sont bien la 
meme personne. Mais que signifie ce nom et quelle est son origine? 

On a remarqu^ depuis longtemps^^ quhn nom propre tout ä fait pareil 
figurait dans les inscriptions grecques de la Russie m4ridionale, au moins 
deux fois sous la forme Chorathos ou Chorouathos. Ce nom est sürement 
iranien. II a une Etymologie transparente (“celui qui possede des amis 
sürs”). Voyez Ferdinand Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, II est tout k 
fait normal qu’un chef bulgare ait portE un nom iranien. Le fils et suc- 
cesseur de Kouvrat est Asparuch, et le nom d^Asparuch est tout aussi 
iranien que Choroathos. Comment se fait-il qu’un chef bulgare au nom 
iranien figure dans une triple tradition, non seulement comme roi des 
Ounogoundoures et des Bulgares avant leur Installation dEfinitive sur le 
Bas-Danube, comme chef dhn exode bulgaro-grEco-latino-slave de Pan- 
nonie dans les Balkans, et comme chef Eponyme des Croates? Cela non 
plus n’est pas difficile k expliquer. Dans les trois sEries de textes que nous 
venons d’Etudier Chrovatos-Koubrat-Kouver s'oppose au Khan des Avares, 
et aprEs Tavoir vaincu, et meme avant, gouverne, k sa place, une partie 
considErable de la population trEs melEe de l’empire avare. Kouvrat- 
Chrovat ayant commandE ä la fois k des tribus slaves, k des tribus bulgares 
et k des populations grecques de langue latine, il n’est point Etonnant que 

Sur Pro tos, toutes les r^f^rences se trouvent dans Particle de Dujcev, Byzantioriy 
XIII (1938), 216. 

Max Vasmer, Untersuchungen über die ältestenWohnsitze der Slaven: I. DieIranier 
in Südrussland (1923), p. 56. C’est Pogodin qui a retrouv6 dans Xopdados le nom des 
Croates. “Aber,” dit Vasmer, “der Name der Kroaten hat keine slavische Etymolo¬ 
gie und sieht wie ein Lehnwort aus.’’ Notre th^orieexpliquede la mani^re la plus sim¬ 
ple l’identitß d’un nom propre iranien et du nom d’un peuple slave. Ce ne sont pas 
seulement les trois noms de princes bulgares, Kouvrat, Asparukh etMourtagque l’on 
retrouve dans des inscriptions grecques de Tanais et d’Olbia, mais encore le nom de 
la race princi^re bulgare de Doulo, connue par VImennik. Cf. Doulas, dans une 
inscription de Tanais. 
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son nom ait surv4cu dans des documents d’origine slave, d^origine bulgare 
et d’origine byzantine. 

Mais revenons au peuple croate et k son “double”, le peuple serbe, aux 
deux Croaties et aux deux Serbies. On ne dira plus, je Tesp^re, comme feu 
Stanojevi^, que la migration croate n’est attestfe que par le Porphyro- 
g^n^te. Kouver-Kouvrat s’installe au Kepaju^atos KajuTros, apr^s avoir, 
6videmment, travers^ toute la Serbie. Et les Slaves sont en nombre 
consid4rable dans son armfe internationale. Ce trek est 4videmment 
celui dont le Porphyrog^n^te a capt4 le tr^s lointain 4cho: c’est proprement 
le “Dolazak Hrvata,” l’arriv^ des Croates. Partout oü ce nom de Croate 
s’est maintenu comme ethnique ou comme toponyme, k Corbetha en Saxe, 
en Boheme, dans les Carpathes, en Carinthie et ailleurs,^® il rappelle Texis- 
tence et Textension de ce regnum Cohratij “4ph4m^re” peut-etre en un 
sens, mais qui a dure, tout de meme, plus longtemps que Tempire de 
Charlemagne ou celui de Lothaire. Or, la Lotharingie, la Haute et la 
Basse, et la Lorraine sont k Lothaire ce que la grande Croatie, la Croatie 
Blanche, les tribus croates du Nord et la Croatie yougoslave sont k Kouvrat. 
Quant k L4tymologie du nom des Serbes, le Porphyrog4n^te n’aurait-il 
pas raison lorsqu’il pose T^quation 2epß(X)os = servusf Ne s’agit-il pas 
tout simplement d’une ^pith^te pejorative donnee par ses voisins k tout 
ou Partie du peuple croate, et qui, le sens primitif une fois oublie, aurait 
ete adopte et retenu par des groupes slaves du Nord et du Sud, lorsque les 
6venements politiques les amenerent k se differencier, plus ou moins pro¬ 
fondement, de leurs congeneres? L’etymologie du Porphyrogen^te a 
longtemps passe pour puerile et peu scientifique. De nos jours, les lin- 
guistes Tont eue en particuliere aversion sous pretexte qu’un v ne saurait, 
dans le domaine slave, se transformer dans la muette labiale correspondante 
(b). Mais ce n'est pas de cela qu^il s’agit. Le changement de v en h 
est un phenomene inter-roman, comme le mot franyais corbeau suffit k 
le montrer. La forme slave peut n’etre qu'un simple emprunt au bas 
latin^^. 

Mais je n’insiste pas sur ce point tres secondaire. Je voudrais, en 
terminant, 4voquer cette Grande Croatie dont tout le centre s’est effondr4 

** Sur les diverses tentatives faites pour expliquer le nom des Croates voyez 
Niederle, t. II, pp. 484-486. Les deux inscriptions sont dans Latysev, Inscriptiones 
OLntiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini, II, no. 430 et 445. Cf. Pogodin, Sbornik 
statej po arch. i ein. (1902), p. 164. 

Le nom des Serbes: Niederle, t. IT, p. 486 sqq. De deux choses l’une: ou le nom 
des Serbes est celui d^une tribu de race inconnue, mentionnee par PHne comme habi- 
tant la r6gion du Don: Maeotici, Vali, Serbi, Arrecchi (Livre VI, 7, 19) cf. Ptol^m6e 
(Livre V, 9, 12) (jiiTa^b 8k TCt>v K.epavvLO}v dpkojy Kai tov 'Pa irorapov ’OpiifaToi Kai OvaXoi 
>fai Xkpßoi. Ou ces Serbes n’ont rien de commun avec les nötres, comme le croyait 
Zeuss et nous pouvons serieusement penser k ressusciter T^tymologie du Porphy- 
rog^nöte. 
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SOUS Tassaut de la maree magyare, mais dont la vaste p^riph^rie* a gard4 
en maints endroits, comme il arrive aux pays de marche, le nom de Tempire 
de Kouvrat. Comment ne pas songer ä la Romania politique, dont on 
pourrait reconstituer aujourd’hui Timmense domaine, meme si tous les 
documents historiques qui Tattestent avaient dispam, rien qu’en collec- 
tionnant les noms de lieu et de peuple qui de la Wallonie ä la Valachie, en 
passant par les Roumanches de Suisse, de la frontiere 4cossaise jusqu’au 
pays de Roum, jusqu’ä TAnatolie de la conquete seljoucide, ont conserve 
comme p4trifi^, la gloire du nom romain/^ 

New York. 


Sur le nom de Roum applique 4 l’Asie Mineure et 4 d^autres r^gions, cf. le re* 
marquable article de P. Wittck dans les Melanges Boisacq. 



UN EDIT DE L^EMPEREUR JUSTINIEN II 


Date de Septembre 688 
Par Henri Gregoire 

A. A. Vasiliev nous a donne dans Speculum (January, 1943, pp. 1-13) 
une edition princeps, pour ainsi dire, de T^dit de Tempereur Justinien II, 
portant donation d'une saline ä T^glise de S. Demetrius k Thessalonique. 
Cette Edition est basee sur “some new and important material . . . . a 
note from the papers of the German philologist Purgold and a drawing of 
the inscription in its reconstructed shape which was supplemented with 
an excellent photograph made at Madison, Wisconsin.” L'empereur Jus¬ 
tinien II, en faisant cette donation, d^clare vouloir reconnaitre le secours 
que lui a accord4 le saint m^galomartyr Demetrius dans divers combats 
contre Tennemi commun. II s’agit naturellement des Slaves mac4doniens 
contre lesquels Justinien II combattit, nous le savons par Theophane, en 
cette meme annee 688. (Cf. les sources 4num6r4es par Vasiliev, loc. eil., 
p. 8, texte et notes 1 et 2). Je pense qu’on nous saura gre de reproduire, 
dans cette revue, exclusivement consacree aux etudes byzantines, un texte 
am41ior4 sur quelques points de V6dii d^sormais fameux de Justinien II. 
En voici d’ailleurs une traduction frangaise: 

1. Donation divine (c’est-ä-dire, imperiale) lib^ralement faite au saint et tout 
glorieux martyr D6m6trius par le maitre de I’Univers entier, Flavius Justinien, l’em- 
pereur couronn6 de Dieu et pacificateur, de la saline de notre eite gard^e de Dieu 

2. de Thessalonique, au temps de Pierre, son tres saint archeveque (un ornement, ’ 
occupant la place d’environ douze lettres). “Au nom du seigneur et maitre Jesus 
Christ, notre Dieu et Sauveur, l’autocrate bienfaiteur pacifique Flavius 

3. Justinien, fidele basileus en Jesus Christ Dieu. Donation au v^nere temple du 
saint et tout glorieux m^galomartyr Demetrius, dans lequel reposent ses saintes 
reliques. Notre premier souci toujours 

4. 6tant de maintenir les saintes 6glises de Dieu, nous voulons qu’ä. ces eglises 
aillent toutes les choses qui contribuent ä. leur reconfort et pourvoient ä. leur entre- 
tien: par 14, en eff et (ornement occupant quatre lettres environ) 

5. nous sommes convaincus que le Dieu qui nous a couronne, lui aussi, sera satis- 
fait et se fera 4 jamais le defenseur de notre piete, nous procurant surabondamment 
des victoires sur les ennemis. Or donc, etant arrive 

6. dans cette cit6 des Thessaloniciens, et ayant eprouve, apres Paide et la protec¬ 
tion, dans les combats, du Dieu qui nous a couronne, Palliance du saint megalomartyr 

7. Demetrius dans les differentes batailles que nous avons gagn^es sur ses ennemis, 
qui sont aussi les notres, nous avons estime juste, puisqu^aussi bien il s^est fait notre 
alli6, 

8. de Pen r^compenser par les dons de la gratitude et en cons6quence: DONAMUS 
4 son v6n^r6 temple, oü reposent aussi ses saintes reliques, qui aux absents m^mes 
dispenseut manifestement son 
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9. secours, toute la saline sise et adjacente en(sic) cette grande ville des Thessa- 
loniciens, avec tous les droits 

10. qui lui appartiennent depuis Torigine, afin que le susdit v6nerable temple 
poss^de ladite saline ä partir du mois de septembre de la präsente deuxieme indiction 
et que dans tous les 

11. temps ä venir perp6tuellement il en soit le possesseur et le maitre et qu’il l’ex- 
ploiteentierement 4 sonpropre b^n^fice, avec affectation 4 l’eclairage, 4 la r^tribution 

12. du clerg6 eher 4 Dieu et de tout le Service sacr6, ainsi qu’4 la r^paration du 
susdit v6n6r6 temple, ce mtoe glorieux temple, ni son clerge 

13. eher ä Dieu, ne devant d’aucune mani^re fournir, ou ^tre cens6 fournir 
aucune contribution au titre de la saline donn^e par notre Ser§nit6 (ornement com- 
portant quatre lettres), fournir, dis-je, aucune contribution 4 

14. des personnages militaires, parce que, comme il a et6 dit, c*est pour l’6clairage et 
Tentretien du clerg6 eher ä Dieu et pour d’autres besoins eccl6siastiques que nous 
avons lib^ralement accorde 

15. toute cette saline entierement franche et libre (de charges), afin que le saint 
m^galomartyr D6m6trius, voyant ainsi son Service continuellement assur6, intercede 
perp^tuellement 

16. aupr^s du Dieu qui nous a couronne, en faveur de notre pieuse royaut6: ce qui 
sera rendu manifeste ä tous par la simple production de notre präsent acte de pieuse 
donation.” 

Avant de donner notre texte, nous le justifions sur les points oü il s^4earte 
de la transcription de Vasiliev, de meme que nous justifions notre traduction 
quand eile s’41oigne de celle de notre maitre et ami. 

Ligne 5: M. Vasiliev 6crit KareKdpoiVy un mot qui n’existe point. Il observe en 
note: “I believe this mutilated Word is the adverb KaraKÖpeosy *to satiety, abundantly^ 
from the adjective Karajeopoi or KaroKopii^. Possibly also Kara K6pov” Il est clair 
qu’unö a 6t6 pris pour un o, et qu’il faut lire tout simplement Kar'^dpCjv. La graphie 
ixdpds pour kx^p6s est banale. 

Ligne 6: Je traduis ptrh., non pas ‘^according” (ce qui serait xarÄ), mais tout sim¬ 
plement “apr^s’'. Justinien, en effet, a 6t6 aide “apr^s Dieu”, par le martyr D6m6- 
trius. 

Ligne 7: Si le mot irokkpoi.^ n’est pas une simple faute pour rpoTralois, faute tr^s 
comprehensible ä cause de ToXepioi^ qui precede, il faut n^anmoins le traduire 4 
peu prös comme un synonyme de “victoires, trophees”, 4 cause de irpaxBelciv, qui 
ne peut signifier que “remport6s sur”. La version “in various wars which we had 
made against our enemies” n’est pas tout k fait exacte. 

Lignes 8/9: Le masculin (t6 repr^sente un accord 

KaracOvcai^ Mais le sens est clair. Je ne sais pourquoi M. Vasiliev, dans sa traduc¬ 
tion, a d6plac6 le membre de phrase “who manifestly gives his particular aid”. 

Ligne 9: Je pense que la saline, ä proprement parier, est voisine de la ville de Thes- 
salonique, c’est-4-dire qu’elle se trouve sur “son territoire,” mais extra muros. M. 
Vasiliev, je crois, a tort de traduire “the whole saline lying nearby the church”. 
Papageorgiou croyait qu’il s’agissait de la saline de Kitros, du cöt6 ouest du Golfe 
Thermaique. Je pense que le fleuve Galikos, k l’ouest de Thessalonique, a conserv6 
jusqu’aujourd’hui le nom de cette saline, car le y initial est irrationnel (pour ’A\uc6s). 

Ligne 12: Dans la premiere lacune, on peut restituer, au lieu d’un mot signifiant 
restauration, un terme signifiant l’action de rev^tir de marbre ou de d^corer de mosai- 
ques les murs ou le sol, p. ex., irXiKwo-u, ^l^rj<pL8(a<Tis. 
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A la fin de la douzi^me ligne M. Vasiliev remarque: ‘‘At this point the marble plate 
is broken off; after there is space for two or three letters. So far I am unable to re- 
Store the missing word. It might be better to discard it entirely.’* Je crois que la 
restitution qui s*impose est «ar' abrSv. 

Ligne 13: Le sens du verbe k-Kivo^ladai est passif et non actif. Dans la lacune, je 
ne crois pas que le mot restitu6 par M. Vasiliev soit le bon. Je propose cwrUKua 
qui se dit de toute espece de contribution; on pourrait penser aussi ä AriXcia “exemp- 
tion de droits”, c’est ä dire, en l’esp^ce, fourniture gratuite de sei. 

Ligne 15; dans la lacune je restitue autrement que M. Vasiliev; dSar« kvrevfftv. 

Ligne 16: Vasiliev dit ä propos du mot qui suit imm^diatement la lacune: “I am 
almost certain of the first three letters, whose upper part only is preserved: the letter 
before e may be X or B/* Ce mot lui-meme est donc certainement [i7rt]5e£^€i, et ce 
qui pr6cede, reproduisait une formule banale, dans le genre de TrÄo-i;? ivixTdo-ews 
<rxoXafo6(Ti79 rg kirt,Btl^ei Kal ßdvov kt\. “toute Opposition devant ceder 4 la seule pro- 
duction du präsent acte de donation”. On peut penser aussi 4 d’autres variantes, 
mais, si vraimerit la lacune est de moins de vingt lettres, il faut encore abr6ger la 
phrase, p.e. 6crire plus simplement Ö iräciv BijXov Io- rat rij kiriBti^ci. C’est ce que j’ai 
traduit. 

On me permettra d^ajouter quelques mots sur deux points importants* 
D’abord, que faut-il entendre par “saline”? Et ensuite, les Miracula S- 
Demetrii ont-ils gard4 un Souvenir des victoires remport^es par Justinien 
II sur les ennemis communs de S. D4m4trius et de TEmpire, c’est k dire les 
Slaves? M. Vasiliev consid^re que le mot grec dXoci? signifie ici non pas 
Saliney mais magasin de sei, et c’est pourquoi il estime que cette dXtÄjy 
6tait k rint^rieur meme de la ville. “It is impossible to imagine that this 
could be the case with a salt pit or salt lake”. Mais il me semble que l’^pi- 
th^te donn4 k la ligne 15 k la saline (“entierement franche et libre”, c’est 
k dire de servitudes, taxes et redevances), convient beaucoup mieux k 
une v4ritable saline qu’ä un magasin. Aux lignes 13/14, l’^glise de Thes- 
salonique est exempt^e de toute Obligation de foumir (gratuitement ou, 
k prix r4duit, du sei?) aux militaires. Malheureusement, si nous sommes 
bien inform^s sur les Privileges des militaires et d’autres fonctionnaires, 
en mati^re de ravitaillement en sei, dans les royaumes des Ptol4m^s et 
des S41eucides, ainsi qu’en Mac^doine et k l’epoque romaine, nous ne savons 
presque rien k ce sujet pour le Bas-Empire, et rien pour la p4riode byzan- 
tine proprement dite. C’est la raison pour laquelle j’ai h4sit4 sur la resti¬ 
tution de la ligne 13. Visiblement l’Eglise est exempt^ ici d’une de ces 
obligations qui 4taient particulierement odieuses au clerg4 s^culier et aux 
monast^res, lesquels d^testaient d’h^berger ou d’entretenir des troupes. 
Le mot k restituer se r4ftre-t-il seulement k des fournitures de sei, ou k 
d’autres contributions ou corvfes? C’est k ces deux hypothfeses, toutes 
deux possibles, que se rattachent les deux mots que j’ai propos4s. Mais, 
je le r^p^te, il faut traduire par saline et non par magasin. L’adjectif 
^iraaavy Traaoi/, s’ajoutant k l’^pith^te de TravTtXtvßkpav le d6montre, semble- 
t-il, surabondamment. 
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Second probl^me: Thessalonique, les Slaves, Justinien II et les Miracula. 
M. Vasiliev 4crit p. 8, note 2; “The most valuable source for the Slavonic 
attacks on Thessalonica is the Acta S. DemetriL But unfortunately their 
information breaks off in the forties of the seventh Century, so that it can- 
not be used for the year of our inscriptions 688.” Cela n’est pas tout ä 
fait exact, puisque ce qu’on appelle la troisieme legende mentionne Tem- 
pereur L4on VI et parle d’4v4nements du Xe siede. Et d’autre part, 
nous l’avons dit dans notre artide sur les Serbes et les Croates, plus d’un 
critique a dat4 de la fin du Vlle et du d^but du Vllle si^de certaines des 
attaques slaves mentionn^es par les Miracula, Et il est certain que rien 
ne ressemble plus au style de notre inscription que certains passages du 
IV® chapitre des Miracula, Ainsi, dans cet Episode, Tempereur anon 3 Tne 
est toujours d4sign6 par des 4pith^tes qui rappellent d'une mani^re frap¬ 
pante Celles dont use notre Edit. D’abord, dans ces pages des Miracula 
comme dans TEdit, Tempereur est couronn^ par Dieu ou par le Christ (cf. 
Tougard, p. 182) son rfegne est juste et pieux (pp. 184.185), Tempereur est 
le mattre (p. 186), il est fidde (p. 150); et quant k S. D4mdrius, c’est en 
alli4 qu’il combat tant devant Salonique que chez les peuples du Strymon, 
“donnant la victoire k Tarm^e romaine contre les Sdavini.” Et k la page 
184 de Tougard, comme k la premi^re ligne de TEdit, Thessalonique est 
appelfe “la ville gardfe de Dieu.” La tentation est vraiment grande 
d'identifier avec Justinien II l’empereur du chapitre IV de la seconde 
legende. Au premier abord, comme nous Tavons dit dans une note de 
Larticle publi4 d’autre part, il semble que ce soit impossible, k cause de la 
mention dans les Miracula d'une cinquieme indiction pour le siege de Thes¬ 
salonique, suivi, et non pr4c4d6, d’une exp4dition chez les Slaves, exp^di- 
tion dont le couronnement sous le regne de Justinien II fut Tentree k Thes¬ 
salonique en 688, une seconde indiction. Il n^en reste pas moins que dans 
les Miracula T^pisode en question est certainement du Vlle si^cle et que 
rempereur doit etre l'un des successeurs d'H^raclius. 

Au fond, d^ailleurs, et malgr4 les apparences, Tidentit^ de Tempereur 
du chapitre IV des Miracula et de Justinien II est plus que probable. 
Voici une Solution du probl^me qui paraitra peut-^tre 414gante. Pourquoi, 
en somme, le si^ge de Salonique par les Slaves, racont4 par les Miracula 
dans ce chapitre IV, ne serait-il pas de la cinquieme indiction qui suivit 
la visite de Tempereur en 688, donc en 691-692? I^otez que Justinien II 
ne dit pas dans TEdit que S. D4m4trius vient de prot^ger la ville de Thes¬ 
salonique, et ce si^ge n’est pas non plus dans Th^ophane, ni avant ni 
apr^s 688, d’ailleurs. Ainsi s’expliquerait un passage des Miracula oü 
ron voit avant le si^ge les habitants demander Tintervention de Tempereur 
et celui-ci r4pondre qu41 s’arme contre les Arabes. Cf. Tougard, p. 150: 
“Pour cette affaire on envoya des hommes exp4riment4s de notre ville 
vers Tempereur tres serein, et ayant trouv4 Sa Pi4t4 pr4parant une exp6- 
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dition contre les Agarönes rejet4s de Dieu, il fut convenu (de prendre une 
certaine d4cision) aprös la guerre.” 

Or, Tempereur Justinien II se mit en Campagne contre les Arabes pen- 
dant la cinqui^me indiction, 691/692, c’est ä dire au moment oü les Slaves, 
pour des raisons donn4es dans la legende, faisaient le si^ge de Thessalonique. 
A ce moment, en effet (Tougard, p. 164), Tempereur 4tait occup4 d’une 
autre guerre. Ajoutons que dans tous ces passages encore les 4pithetes 
donnfes ä l^empereur sont celles m^mes de TEdit. Cf. Texpression Notre 
SirSniti ä, la ligne 13 de TEdit et Tempereur s4r4nissime ä la page 150 de 
Tougard {t6v TrayyäXrjvov ßaatXea). 

Quant ä Texp^dition victorieuse contre les Slaves, qui d’apr^s les Actes 
suivit imm^diatement le si^ge en Thrace et sur le Strymon, on objectera 
peut-^tre qu^eile n^est pas racont^e par nos sources, ou plutöt qu'elle est 
plac4e en 688 par les historiens. Mais, il faut noter que tandis que nous 
connaissons le fait du commandement personnel de Justinien II en Mac6- 
doine Tan 688, les Miracula (Tougard, p. 184) ne disent pas du tout que 
Tempereur commandait en personne dans cette nouvelle Campagne. Ceci 
paraitra sans doute d4cisif. Et si ce succes est de la sixi^me indiction, on 
comprend le libell4 de l'inscription fameuse du sceau “des esclaves slaves 
de TEparchie de Bithynie” dat4 de la huiti^me indiction c’est ä dire de 
694-695. Cf. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, p. 85, note 3. J’observe encore 
pour terminer que c’est entre 687 et 695 que fut cre4 par Justinien II le 
theme d^Hellade s^ajoutant au theme de Thrace. La cr^ation de ce theme 
est toute naturelle apres la r^duction des tribus slaves qui menacaient 
Thessalonique au sud-ouest aussi bien qu’au nord-est et ä Test. 

TEXTE GREC R^TABLI 

1 + 0€ta Swpea (pLXoTLfXTjdtlaa tQ ayUp Kal fxaprvpt ArjfjLTfTpicj) Trapd 

Toi) ttJs oXris oiKOvptvTjs BtaTTÖTov ^XaovLov 'lovarmavov tov 0€O(rre<^oDs »cai 
tipTjvoTTOLOv ßacrtX[€a?s rjrjs dXtKrjs Trjs d€0<f)v\aKT0V rjixCov + 

2 TToXeajs QeaaaXoviKrfs kiri Ilerpou tov ayioiraTOv avrrfs dpxtcTrtcr/coTrou + 'Ep 
ovdpaTi TOV Kvpiov Kal BtairoTOV 'Ii^croD XptcrroD tov Geou Kal accTrjpos ijpwp 
ai>r[oKpdra)]p evepytTrjs tiprjVLKOs ^Xautos 

3 *lov(7TLVLav6s tlotös ev ’lrjaov XplotQ tQ 0e<3 ßaaiXevs * öoipeä tQ creTrr^ 
vaQ TOV äyiov Kal kvBo^ov peyaXoijLäpTvpos ArjfjLTfTpiov h rö ayiov avTOV 
KaTaKtLTaL \€[Up]avov, ITpcbri^p (ppovTida 8ia Traprds 

4 KeKTrjfxevoL Trept r^s crucrcrrdcrecos rwp ayioiv tov GeoD €KKX?;crto3p €7r'ai>raZs 
raura irpoUvai jÖouXdjueÖa Boa irpds TrapapvOiav aurtop Kai avaaTariKiiv 
ryYxdpovatp Tpdvoiav * kvTevdtv yäp 
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5 Tr^irtloßtda Kai rov arexpavra ifßäs Qedv evapearovßevov virepaaTnarrfV äti 

yLveadai rrjs evaeßtias ' Kal ras Kar* eKßpcov da\l/L\o)s iiplv tirix^priytlv 

VLKas • kirel o^v irapay^vaptvcop 

6 iißojv kv TavTg rp BeaaaXoviKkcjv 7r6Xet, juerd rifv rov areipaPTOs ifpas 0€oD 
vTTtpßaxov ßorfd^eiav irtlpav cvßpaxov d\ri(l>6rü)v iißCöv rov ayiov ßeya\oßdf>- 

TVpOS 

7 ArfßrjTpiov tv rols Trap* iißCsv irpaxßdaiv Trapd tC)v auroD r€ Kat i\ß(j)V TroXeptcop 
5ta<^6pots TToXepots (sic ' uolebat rpoTratots), Skatoi^ elvai Kptvai^rey tos avßßax-- 
Tjaavra iißlv roh rfls 

8 €i^aptcrrtas vvv avraßeii^aadai avrdv Öwpois, donamus tQ aeTrrQ avrov va(^ 

h $ Kai TO ayiov avrov dTroKeirai Xtirpavov ep^apws rols dTroucrti^ rifv oUeLav 

9 ßoTjSeiav [sic], Ttaoai^ riiv aXiKilv rijv ovaav Kal TrpocTrapa- 

Keißkvrjv tv ravTU rg BioaaKoviKtiov peyaXoTrdXet ßtrd iravriov rCsv dvrfKÖVroiv 
avrg 

10 €$ UTrapxTJs StKatcov, ext rd ’ix^^rdai rov avrdv aeßdaßiov abrov vaov ri]S avrrjs 
dXtKrjs dxd rov atirr^ßßpiov ßr}v6s rijs kvearoiarjs Stvrkpas extwpijcrecos Kai 
cts rovs 

11 t^ijs ÜTavras Kal SirjvtKeis xp^vovs Kvpieveiv re avrrjs Kal SeoTS^eiv Kal Taaav 
avrifv eis olKeiov dxo^epecrÖat KepSoy ovdßari <l>corayo)yias Kal Siapiwv 

12 rov 6eo<l>ikovs K\r)pov Kal Trdcrjs UparLKrjs vwovpyias, eri 8i K[at dvopart jÖeXrt] 
ojcrews roD eiprfßkvov aeirrov vaovy ßii 6<t)ei\ovTOS rov adroD kvöö^ov vaou ijyovv rov 
Kar^avrov 

13 Oeo<l>i\ovs kXtjpov Kad*olov dijirore rpoirov irapex^i-v y emvoeladali xapextov 
o'ui'r^lXetav eveKtv rrjs irapd rrjs rfßibv 70X77^6^7x05 Bedosprißevris dXtKijy rtp 
otcp577XOTe 

14 OTpartcoTtKCp xpoocoxcp 5td rd wy elpTfrai vrrkp re <l>cüTay[o}yLas Kal Staptcov t]o0 
6eo<l>i\ovs kXtjpov Kal XotXTjy eKKXrjaiaoTLKrjs xpdas fßi^oTißTjdrjvai avr(2 xap* 
iißiov 

15 rifv roiavTTjv diraaav iravreXevOepav aXiKifv [coore evrevSev ddtaXjetxrtoy 
XeiTovpyohßtvov rdv ayiov ßtyaXoßdprvpa Ar)ßrjTpiov rrpecßebeiv 8id xai^rdy 

16 t(3 areypavri rfßds deip virep r^s rißciv evaeßovs ßalaiXelas, Öxep ö^Xoi^ ^arat 
xcto-tv rfj eTn8]eL^ei Kal ßovov rys Trapovarjs ijßCov edaeßovs ötopeay. 
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NOTE COMPLEMENTAIRE 

Dans cette note br^ve, je n^ai pas renvoy^ au texte des documents byzantins qui 
justifient mes restitutions, parce que je les crois Evidentes. Toutefois, en ce qui con- 
cerne la ligne 12, puisque j*ai h^sit^ moi-m6me entre un mot signifiant “r^paration** 
ou ‘‘restauration’* et des termes plus sp^ciaux, relatifs ä la d^coration du temple 
(mosaiques ou dallages), je dois dire ici que la restitution qui figure dans mon texte, 
ßt\TltA)<rLi litt^ralement‘‘am^lioration,’’est certaine. Cf. Miklosich & Müller, Ac^a 
ei Diplomatay vol. VI = Monasteriorum et Ecclesiarum Orientis III, p. 223 (Ste Marie 
de Cos, 13e siede): Mev Kal ij toutov fikv 6ts t6 avaraaeois Kal 

rijs pouiji . . . <(>poyTi^owra*, cf. p. 195: re vTroaraTLKCoy TrpaypaTüsv, 

II faut ^carter toute expression qui d^signerait des travaux plus importants que des 
r^parations courantes, parce que, manifestement, ce qui importe ici, c’est l’affectation 
des revenus de la saline 4 P^clairage de l’^glise et aux salaires du clerg^. Ces deux 
points sont essentiels. On les mentionne encore 4 la ligne 14. Le reste est acces- 
soire, ainsi qu’il r^sulte de la comparaison des lignes 11 et 14. 

Ligne 16. Comparer Acta et Diplomatay vol. VI = Monasteriorum et Ecclesiarum 
Orientis III, p. 105; actes de Patmos [Leros] de mars 1445: rg eptpayelq, xal pSyy rijs 
irapoifarii XOaeccs rijs ßaaiX^ias pov. Ligne 13. Le verbe kTriyoetadai est fr^quemment 
employ^ dans les Actes 4 propos d’impöts et de corv^es qui n^existaient pas au mo- 
ment de la r^daction du document, mais que l’imagination inventive des fonction- 
naires du fisc pourrait un jour concevoir. Cf. le texte cit^ plus haut: 6.7r6 Travrolas 
Ayyapila^ vvv rt otjoris Kal kavarepoy iiTLyorjBTjaofjikyrjs. 

D’une maniere g^n^rale l’Edit de Justinien II est le Prototype d’innombrables 
documents de plus en plus verbeux, assurant aux monasteres toute esp^ce d’immu- 

nit^S (k^Kowrakta). 



A BYZANTINE MUSICAL CODEX AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

By Kendrick Grobel 

In the dearth of Byzantine musical material in America the existence 
of this MS. should interest scholars of Byzantine music while the libraries 
of Europe are inaccessible. 

The Codex is an Anthologion of 588 unnumbered pages (plus 14 blank), 
folded in octavo, 4^" x 7i^". An Anthologion, according to Tillyard, 
“is an abridged Sticherarion, and contains idiomela for the chief Saints' 
Days and Holy Days only” (Musical Antiquary, 1911). On every full 
page twelve lines of music in late Byzantine neumes alternate with twelve 
lines of text. The main Contents of the book are the following classes of 
composition: KtKpayäpta, one cycle of the eight modes; TroXueXeos, six, cov¬ 
ering 95 pp.; Traaawvoapta, eight; rtjuttor^pat, two whole cycles; iojßLvä 
avacTäcLfjia of the Emperor Leo VI, called “the philosopher,” eleven; one 
cycle plus pl. a, pl. b, pL d; x^povßLKä^ two cycles and three extra by Lam- 
padarios, three extra by Daniel Protopsaltes; KoivosvLKä for all the year, 38 
settings; peyaXwäpLa, eight by Daniel (not a cycle); various hymns to the 
Virgin, including one called oIkol eis 86^av ttjs virtpaylas StCTroivrjs ij. Bkov p. 
549; a few hymns to saints, including St. Nikolas of Myra, p. 523; and 22 
pp. of KpaTTj^ara. (These last, plus incidental occurrences of repepLcpos 
within other compositions, amount to about 176 pp.—30%!—of the book. 
Besides “te-re-re-rem” there also occur “ne-ne-na,” “to-to,” and “ti-ti” 
in such meaningless vocalization.) 

The binding is lavishly gilt red morocco. Covers and back are decorated 
with an ornate flower-and-foliage design, centered on the front cover by a 
miniature of the Crucifixion, on the back cover by one of the Theotokos, 
all in gold leaf. The leaves are gilt and goffered with a lyre motif on all 
three edges. The parchment-like paper was made by one Al. Masso, 
whose name constituted the lesser watermark in the middle of the left half 
of the unfolded folio sheet. The name was written in large and small 
Roman capitals, the A and M being " high. But the book is an octavo, 
and this name was bisected by the upper fold, along which the binder 
trimmed off a strip wide. In spite of that, the tall A and M can be 
read a dozen times. The smaller letters, however, with a ^"-strip cut 
out of their height, were left unrecognizable except in a few cases where 
the fold was eccentric. (They may best be seen on pp. 115 and 125, 11, 
and 254.) The greater watermark on the right side of the folio sheet 
has an elaborate coat of arms: a crown surmounting a shield which bears 
fleur-de-lis (quarters 1 and 4) quartered with three balls (or rings? or 
circles?); beneath the shield, in order: a Maltese cross, a wreath, ^a goat(?) 
and the large Initials, G M, probably the name of the founder of the paper 
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firm, also a Ma^so. These two watermarks are found in most quires of 
the book. 

The fact that at least three quires contain correction-sheets (pp. 325-40, 
253-6) indicates that the book was written in cahiers or quires; neither 
quires nor pages were numbered. Four quires in the middle, pp. 263-312 
and 355-70, are of a coarser, darker paper with the warp-wires farther 
apart. I have observed only one faint water-mark there (p. 283 and 289) 
different from the principal one, but similar, containing the same Initials, 
and probably from the same factory. The white hard paper in the cor- 
rection-sheet, 327-9 and 335-7, bears an entirely different mark with 
different initials. In the last third of the book the scribe used a different 
method of correcting: instead of re-writing a whole sheet—up to four 
pages—as he had been doing, he now cut off eight single leaves near the 
Sewing, but the text runs on continuously (pp. 380, 488, 510, 520, 532, 540, 
542, 546). This strongly suggests that the MS. went to the binder while 
the copying was in mid-passage; i.e., sometime after the copying of p, 337 
(the last correction-sheet) and sometime before the writing of 381 (where 
the first excision had been made). This probably also explains the 14 
blank pages at the end—they were the scribe’s margin of safety for the last 
200 pages of the MS, 

A fine illumination in blue and gold painted with a brush opeus the book, 
and some nine ‘‘two-rope” arabesques in red-and-black pen-work mark the 
beginnings of some major sections of the book; twice small arabesques fill 
out the last line of the last hymn of a section. Red ink was used for 
rubrics and for initials in the text, in the music for the modal /lapruptat 
and for certain supplementary signs relating to musical expression. 

A terminus post quem for the date of the MS. is furnished by the rubric 
on p. 329, “Other Cherubics found after the death of the same Peter, only 
incomplete (eXXetTrorra).” This “same Peter” can be no other than the 
one mentioned at the beginning of the Cherubics, p. 297, as the Compiler of 
the Collection. His full title is often used; “the most musicological, 
ixovaLKoXoytoiTaTOs, Kyrios Petros Lampadarios Peloponnesios.” Born in 
Lacedemon of the Peloponnesus, “he was the greatest of the music teachers 
of the 18th Century.” He taught in the (second) Patriarchal Music School, 
opened in Constantinople, 1776. He died in 1777. This MS. was written 
after that, probably soon after, because of the careful distinction made 
between his posthumous and other works. He is mentioned in 48 rubrics 
of the MS. (Other composers or Compilers mentioned are: Daniel Pro¬ 
topsaltes, director of the aforementioned school, and, with the following, 
a pupil of Panagiotes Chalatzoglos of Pontus; Johannes Trapezountios; 
James Protopsaltes, pupil of the preceding; Germanos, archbishop of New 
Patras, and Johannes Koukouzeles.) Perhaps the watermarks will fumish 
an expert a date ante quem. 
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Little can be learaed about the external history of the MS. It is now 
in the library of the Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
It evidently was in one of the fine music collections given to the Seminary 
by the late Waldo Seiden Pratt. In 1935 I discovered it among uncata- 
logued books in a store-room of the library. A nineteenth-century book- 
dealer^s label pasted on a front fly-leaf called the book a Pentekostarion 
and dated it “about 1700.” It is not a Pentekostarion, but an Antholo- 
gion, and its date is probably in the 1780’s. Sometime in 1937 the MS., 
still uncatalogued, was stolen from the cataloguer's room in the library. 
A few months later a New York book shop advertised a MS. Pentekostarion 
for sale. I ordered it and found it to be this same Anthologion with my 
penciled numbering on every page; the words “about 1700” on the old label 
had been erased. The probably innocent dealer unhesitatingly released 
the book to Hartford Seminary, its rightful owner. 

Randolph, Vermont 



STUDIES IN SLAVIC CHURCH HISTORY 


By Ernest Honigmann 

A. The Foundation of the Russian 
Metropolitan Church According to Greek Soürces 

I 

The Metropolitan Theopemptos {A.D. 1039) 

There exist today many divergent opinions as to the question whether 
the Russian Church was ruled from the very beginning by metropolitans 
or at first, viz., during the half-century from the baptism of S. Vladimir 
until 1039, by archbishops. A similar disagreement prevails among 
scholars as to the question where these metropolitans or archbishops re- 
sided at that time. There is only one point about which all experts seem 
to agree, viz., that Greek sources keep a complete silence about the fifty 
years from 989-1039. Often this apparent silence is interpreted as clear 
evidence for the opinion that before 1039 the Russian Church was not yet 
subordinated to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

While some scholars prefer a prudent reserve, leaving the question open 
whether the first metropolitan was appointed in about 989-991 or in 1037- 
1039*, most of them decline the former possibility, rejecting all those texts 
which in reference to the time before 1039 speak of metropolitans, and 
denouncing them as “evident falsifications” or “gross interpolations”. 

The works of H. Geizer apparently confirm the opinion that no help can 
be expected from Greek sources. But Geizer died in 1906, and since then 
some new material has been published which changes considerably the 
aspect of the whole question. The present writer intends to show that in 
fact Greek sources make an important, even decisive contribution to the 
above-mentioned controversy. But of course a serious discussion is only 
possible among scholars who do not look upon the whole Greek and Russian 
clergy as falsifiers, as Mr. N. de Baumgarten seems to do-. Echoing his 
views Father Jugie tries even to outdo his scepticism; for while N. de 

Note. These two articles reproduce—the second in the original French—two 
lectures delivered by the author before the members of the Institut de Philologie et 
d*Histoire Orientales et Slaves of the Ecole Lihre des Hautes Etudes (1944-1945). 

‘ A. A. Vasiliev, “Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium?”, Speculunty VII 
(1932), 352. 

* N. de Baumgarten, “St Vladimir et la conversion de la Russie’’, Orxenialia 
Christiana^ No. XXVII (1932), p. 97: “le clerg6 grec et russe qui s’occupa de falsi- 
fications. . . It is not clear whether the author alludes here to those Greek and 
Russian clergymen whose Statements do not fit his own views, or considers all of them 
falsifiers, like the well-known saying which declares all Cretans to be liars. 
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Baumgarten agrees with most scholars at least in admitting that the Greek 
Metropolitan Theopemptos of Kiev in 1039 is a well-attested historical 
Personality, Jugie declares: “This metropolitan was called Theopemptos 
according to the falsified Russian chronicles. . . . But this nomination 
cannot have been made by the patriarch of Constantinople. . . . The Sub¬ 
ordination of the Russian Church to the oecumenical patriarchate seems 
to have started only after the death of Yaroslav (1054)”®. 

Since the year 1911, however, we have a Greek attestation of Theopemp¬ 
tos which is above all suspicion. In September of the same year 1039 
imder which he is mentioned in the Russian Primary Chronicle\ a synod 
was held in Constantinople presided over by the Patriarch Alexios Studites. 
The purpose of the gathering, suggested by the Metropolitan John of 
Melitene, was to reach a decision concerning mixed marriages between 
orthodox and heretics, especially Jacobites of the eastem frontier provinces. 
The synodical decision was signed by twelve metropolitans and one arch- 
bishop, Antony of Zekhxa. The name of the twelfth and last metropolitan, 
who perhaps had been ordained not long before, is Beoireßirros 'Poxrias®. 

The editor of the document did not comment upon this name, nor did V. 
Grumel mention it in his summary of the contents®. The existence of an 
archbishopric (later metropolis) of Rhusion or Rhosion (in Thrace) and a 
bishopric of Rhusianon (Rossano in Calabria) under the Jurisdiction of the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch may have kept Ficker from making any 
hasty assertion about the identity of Theopemptos of Rhosia. He cer- 
tainly had not the slightest notion of the fact that the same metropolitan 
also figures in the Russian Primary Chronicle. In general terms, he re- 
marks elsewhere in his paper that certain signatures under the different 
documents he published would perhaps suggest some interesting observa- 
tions to those scholars for whom they are not merely empty names.®^ As 
far as I know, nobody has as yet discovered that the Russian metropolitan 

*M. Jugie, “Les origines romaines de Teglise russe’’, Schos d^Orientj XXXVI 
(1937), 269: ‘*Celui-ci s’appelait Th^opempte, d*apres les chroniques russes falsifi^es 
. . . . Mais . . . cette nomination ne dut point se faire par le patriarche de Constanti¬ 
nople .... La suj^tion de l’Eglise russe au patriarcat oecum^nique ne parait avoir 
commenc6 qu*apres la mort de laroslav (1054)”. 

* Povestf ed. E. F. Karskij in Polnoe Sobranie Russkich Letopisei (quoted in the 
following: PSRL) I, 2nd edit. (Leningrad, 1926), p. 153. “The Russian Primary 
Chronicle (Nacalnaya Letopis)”, transl. by S. H. Cross, Studies and Notes in Philol- 
ogy and Literaturen XII (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 227. 

® Gerh. Ficker, Erlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel Alexios Studites (Univ.- 
Progr., Kiel, 1911), p. 42, line 19. 

® V. Grumel, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople^ I, fase. II 
(Kadiköy, 1936), 233-234, N. 805. 

G. Ficker, ibid.y p. 25: “Ich vermute, dass jemand, der die kirchliche Geographie 
beherrscht, aus dieser Bischofsliste wertvolle Erkenntnisse schöpfen wird.” 
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of 1039 also figures in a small and little noticed “Universitätsprogramm” 
of Kiel. 

If, following Mr. de Baumgarten, we consider every Greek document a 
forgery, we must at least admit that the falsifier succeeded in this case in 
hiding the purpose of his machinations so cunningly that during more than 
30 years modern scholars failed to discover his aim. 

II 

The archhishopnc of Tamaiarkha or Mairakha (Tmutorokan) 

Since, during the first half-century of the Russian Church, different 
sources speak sporadically of “archbishops” instead of “metropolitans”, 
certain modern scholars take the former to be the exact title of the Russian 
Primate, characterizing as “interpolations” or “falsifications” all those 
passages where the word “metropolitan” occurs. They stress the fact 
that these two terms are always precisely used in the Greek canonical 
writings; therefore it could by no means be admitted that they would 
have been confused by certain authors^ The reasoning of these scholars 
is presumably that, if Russian archbishops had never existed, it could not 
be understood why some authors nevertheless use this title. Having 
banished from Russia all “metropolitans” before A.D. 1039, they run 
however into great difBculties as soon as they try to conceive a more precise 
idea of the “archiepiscopal” church of Russia. There is almost no possible 
Solution of the problem that has not yet been proposed and discussed. 

We can pass over in silence the old tale of Peter Damiani, according to 

which his pupil, the martyr Boniface, baptized the Russians®. There is 

nobody today who believes either in the Suggestion derived from the 

Icelandic Sagas, to wit, that St. Olaf Tryggvason exercised a lasting 

influence upon Vladimir's conversion, or in that old hypothesis unearthed 

by N. de Baumgarten, according to which the first erection of the “archi- 

episcopal see of Kiev” must probably be ascribed to the Roman Church^. 

* 

^ N. de Baumgarten, “St Vladimir ... ”, p. 98: “Les termes d’ ‘archev^que’ et 
de *m6tropolitain^ sont tellement precis dans Tusage canonique byzantin qu’il est 
impossible d^admettre qu’ä l’6poque du meine Jacob et de Nestor on ait pu les con- 
fondre”. He quotes as references Karamzin and Golubinskij, Istorija russkoi cerkvi, 
1,1 (2ded.,Moscow, 1901), 267. 

«Petrus Damiani, “Vita S. Romualdi’*, ch. 27, Migne, P.L., CXLIV, col. 978^- 
979^. In fact Bonifacius (S. Bruno of Querfurt) converted some Pechenegs in 
Southern Russia. 

® N. de Baumgarten, “Olaf Tryggwison, roi de Nervige et ses relations avec S. 
Vladimir de Russie”, Orientalia Christiana, No. 73 (= vol. XXIV, No. 1) (Rome, 
1931); i'd., “S. Vladimir ... ”, p. 70f., lOOff., chap. VII; M. Jugie, ßckos d'Orient^ 
XXXVI (1937), p. 257-270. But see the just objections by G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 1940), p. 215, n. 2, against that “entirely wrong” 
(“völlig abwegig”) theory. The whole textual background of the Norse material on 
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This supposition is based almost exclusively upon the remark that a papal 
embassy was received by Vladimir “with love and honor”. A rather shaky 
f oundation! 

More serious are those attempts which seek the origin of the alleged 
Russian archiepiscopacy either in Bulgaria or in Tamatarkha. The former 
idea had a very clever defender in M. D. Prisyolkov^^, who tried to show 
that, before A.D. 1037, the Russian Church depended on the archbishop of 
Okhrida. But, as G. Vernadsky justly remarks, that theory “has been 
built entirely on the basis of indirect arguments”; he adds: “There is no 
mention of the dependence of the Russian Church on the Archbishop of 
Okhrida in any of the sources—either Russian or Bulgarian”^h A weighty 
argument against all the attempts previously mentioned is that fact that 
Vladimir assumed at his baptism the name Vasili, viz., that of the Greek 
Emperor Basileios, thus acknowledging that he considered himself 
spiritually dependent on the Greek Church. 

A Solution that takes the Greek origin and dependence of the Russian 
Church into account can be found, certain scholars believe, by assuming 
that Tmutorokan was the residence of the Russian “archbishop’’ until A.D. 
1037 or 1039. Their hypothesis not only constitutes a new conception of 
the oldest ecclesiastical Status of Russia, but also revolutionizes the current 
ideas on the whole course of ancient Russian history. As far as it concerns 
the evolution of the Russian Church, its most outstanding advocate is 
Prof. G. Vernadsky who, in a recent article, has imagined a colorful picture 
of that Tmutorokan Church, in which he develops Golubinski’s vaguer 
intimations and his own very precise idea with great consistency^^. 

E. Golubinski supposed*^ that Tmutorokan was the see of the bishop whom 
Photios sent to Russia according to his encyclical letter of A.D. 867. His 
chief reason for this assumption probably was that one of the members of 
the Council held by Photios in 879-880 is called BaävTjs Maarpaßo^v^'^y 

Olaf Tryggvason was analysed by S. H. Cross, “La Tradition islandaise de Saint 
Vladimir”, Revue des Etudes SlaveSj XI (1931), 133-148. Previously this theory had 
already been advocated by others, e.g. Vizzardelli, Dissertatio de origine christianae 
religionis in Russia (Rome, 1826) and P. Verdiere, S. J., “Origines catholiques de 
I’6glise russe au XII® si6cle”, Etudes de Mologie, de Philosophie et d^histoirej II 
(1857), p. 133-304. 

^®M. D. Prisyolkov, Oöerki po cerkovno-politiceskoi istorii Kievskoi Rusi (S. Pbg., 
1913). 

G. Vernadsky, “The Status of the Russian Church during the first half-century 
following Vladimir^s conversion”, The Slavonic and East European Review, XX 
(1941), 295 (quoted henceforth: Vernadsky, “Status”). This point was previously 
made by S. H. Cross, “The Earliest Mediaeval Churches of Kiev,” Speculum, XI 
(1936), 486. 

“ Vernadsky, “Status”, p. 294-314. 

E. Golubinskij, Istorija, I, i, 47-48. 

**Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum . . . collectio^*, XVII, col. 377^. 
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whose bishopric he took, followdng a Suggestion of Le Quien^®, to be identical 
with Matrakha-Tmutorokan. But recentlj^ N. Adontz has shown^® that 
Baanes wa^ in fact the Armenian Bishop Vahan of Matravan Vank‘ (“the 
mona^tery of the martyrion”) in Taron, called Marpaßar^ or Maarpa/Sarf'^ 
in some eleventh Century Notitiae; as bishop of Taron, Vahan is also attested 
in A.D. 876»^ 

Thus one alleged rea^on for assuming that Russia was christianized from 
Tmutorokan turns out to be erroneous. As Photios is silent about the 
see of the Russian bishop, it is hardly possible to ascertain its exact site, 
all the more as it is even not certain that he had a permanent residence at 
all. In any case, the assertion that “we are forced to the conclusion that 
the first Russian bishopric was that of Tmutorokan”^^ is quite exaggerated. 
If really the bishop sent by Photios was not allowed to enter “Russia” 
proper (a restriction imposed on him chiefly by modern scholars, as it 
seems), there remains always the possibility that he worked either on the 
Dnieper island called S. Gregorios^®, which was below the Southern end of 
the porogi (cataracts of the Dnieper), or on the Black Sea Island of S. 
Aitherios, situated not far from the Dnieper estuary^^; for it is remarkable 
that in both cases the names of Christian saints were preserved until the 
time of Constantinos Porphyrogennetos, in spite of the fact that on the 
Island of S. Gregorios, according to the same Emperor, pagan sacrifices 
and the worship of a sacred tree had fully superseded Christianity. 

I cannot enter here into a detailed examination of the much disputed 
question whether the first Russian maritime expeditions of 860 and 941 

M. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus j I (Paris, 1740), col. 1325'^; “annon emendandum 
MtfrpÄxw*'?” Cf. also J. Hergenröther, Photius, Patr. v. Constantinopely II, 458, 
n. 77. 

N. Adontz, Byzantion, IX (1934), 259-260. Cf. also E. Honigmann, “Die 
Ostgrenze des byz. Reiches”, Corpus Bruxellensey III (Brussels, 1935), 202, 205-206. 

Notitiay III, 682; X, 761, ed. G. Parthey in his Hieroclis Synecdemus (Berlin, 
1866), p. 127, 223. H. Geizer, “Ungedruckte und ungenügend veröffentlichte Texte 
der Notitiae Episcopatuum”, Abh. der philos.-philol. Classe der K. Bayerischen 
Akad. der Wissensch.y XXI (1901), 581 (in the following: Geizer, “Texte”). 

Vardan, Risfory, p. 68, 8 [139] ed. J. Muyldermans (Louvain-Paris, 1927). 

Vernadsky, “Status”, p. 297. 

Constantin. Porphyrog., De adm. imp., p. 78, 1 ed. Bonn = P.G., CXIII, col. 
\l^^'.vyi<yov ri)v kTriXeyoßkvrjv 6 äytos Vpriyoptos. This island is probably the same as 
Khortiö (near the junction of the river of that name with the Dnieper), mentioned 
sub anno 6611 (A.D. 1103) in the Russian Primary Chronichy p. 278 ed. Karskij; 
p. 292, transl. Cross. 

Const. Porph., De adm. imp., p. 78, 11 ed. Bonn.: vrjeos tov ayiov AiOcplov. Ac¬ 
cording to V. Latysev, this island is the present Kimburn Peninsula and not, as 
usually supposed, Berezan (cf. Byzant. Ztschr.y IX, 286f.). Bishop Aitherios of 
Khersonesos attended the second cecumenical council in 381. See also Synaxarium 
ecclea. Constantinopolitan., ed. fl. Delehaye (Brussels, 1902), col. 517, 17f. V. Laty- 
äev, Menologii anonymi Byzantini saec. X quae supersunt, I (S. Pbg. 1911), 197-202, 
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A.D. started from the Taman peninsula, an opinion advocated especially 
by V. A. Mosin^^. That hypothesis, partly based upon the so-called 
“Khazar Leiters” of rather dubious and disputed value^^, partly upon a 
subjective Interpretation of the vague term “Russian Island” used by Arab 
geographers^^ is far from being proved. It is a matter of fact that the first 
incontestable attestation of a Russian Tmutorokan dates as late as A.D. 
10222^ 

In Greek sources the see of Tamatarkha or Matrakha appears for the 
first time in the Noiitia of Codex Parisinus 1555Aj published by C. de 
Boor2®. It figures there as a suffragan bishopric (written Tvßarapxo) of 
Doros, Capital of the “Gothic province” ('ETrapxta rorölas). This Notitia 
is composed of different parts of quite heterogenous origin. As to the 
names of the seven “Gothic” bishoprics, G. Vernadsky^^ has shown that 
they most probably represent only a project presented by S. Constantine 
the Philosopher to the Patriarch Photios after his retum from the mission 
to Khazaria in A.D. 861 or 862. Whether and how far the projected 
foundation of a “Gothic province” was really carried out is unknown. It is 
however probable that, at the same time or somewhat later, Tamatarkha 
became a bishopric depending on the Church of Constantinople. Vemad- 
sky supposes^s that, at the beginning of the reign of Basil I (867-886), the 
bishop of Tmutorokan was raised to the rank of archbishop. This opinion 
is based on a passage in the lAfe oj Basil by the Emperor Constantinos 
Porphyrogennetos^^, where he ascribes the conversion of many Russians to 

” V. A. MoSin, Byzantinoslavicay III (1931), 33-58, 285-307; Slavia^ X (1931), p. 
109-136, 343-379, 501-537; Byzantion, VI (1931), 309-325; Vladimirskij Sbornik 
(Belgrad, 1938), p. 7f. 

*» Gf. especially H. Gr^goire’s objections, “Le ‘GlozeP khazare’^, Byzantion^ 
XII (1937), 255ff. 

** See however V. Minorsky, Encyclopaedia of Islam ([in the following: E,I.] s.v. 
Rüs), who explains that term as meaning the region of the great Russian lakes around 
Novgorod, in Scandinavian, HolmgartSr, “the town of the island''. Likewise G. 
Da Costa-Louillet, Byzantion^ XV (1941), 237. In that connection it may be added 
that in my opinion the names of the three groups of Rus mentioned by al-I§takhri 
and Ibn Hawqal (Minorsky, t6td.), viz., “people of Küyäba, §aläwiya and Arthäniya” 
mean the people of Kiev, the Slavs or Slovenes, and the Ruthenes, the alif of the 
last name being pronounced with imäla (Artheniya). Till now this name remained 
unexplained; cf., e.g., A. Zeki Validi Togan, “Ibn Fadlän^s Reisebericht,’’ Abh. f. d. 
Kunde d. Morgenlandes^ XXIV, III (Leipzig, 1939), 320 f., n. 1 in fine: . diese 

Horde war den Arabern unter dem noch nicht festgestellten Namen Urtäb (so in 
Sudüd al-‘Älam) oder Urtän bekannt.” 

“The Russian Primary Chronicley ed. Karskij, p. 121; transl. Cross, p. 207. 

“ C. de Boor, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte y XII (1891), 531, v. 653. Gerasimos 
I. Konidaris, Texte und Forschungen zur byz.-neugriech. PhilologiCy No. XIII (Athens 
1934), p, 100, V. 562. 

“ G. Vernadsky, Byzantionj XV (1941), 67-76. 

“ G. Vernadsky, ibid.y p. 76; cf. id., “Status”, p. 297. 

“ Theophanes continuatus, V, 97, ed. Bekker, p. 34220-34418; p. 343i: Apxt^fTrUKoirou, 
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an archbishop ordained by the Patriarch S. Ignatios. Most scholars agree 
in taking that '‘archbishop” to be an unhistorical duplicate of the bishop 
sent by Photios, preferring the Contemporary and sober testimony of the 
Patriarch^s encyclical to that of the tenth Century Emperor who connects 
the mention of the archbishop with a trite miraculous story. In any case, 
he does not mention Tamatarkha in this passage, but only the arrival of 
the archbishop “in the land of that nation”, viz., the Russians^. 

In fact, the erection of Tamatarkha as a Greek archbishopric cannot have 
been so early, but took place almost a Century later. The lists of arch- 
bishoprics of the tenth Century enable us to circumscribe rather closely the 
approximate time of the event. 

An archbishop 6 Marpaxtov ^tol ZtKxtas appears for the first time in a 
Noiitia published under John Tzimiskes between A.D. 972 and 976^h 
He occupies there the last but one place among the archbishops. But the 
following name (6 TftpevoD rjrot Kal is repeated by 

inadvertence from an older list, for the fact that the same entry figures also 
in the series of metropoleis of the same list proves that the former arch¬ 
bishopric of Keltzene was already erected as a metropolis when the list 
was published. In another Noiitia of almost the same time, that of Codex 
Monacensis 380, Tamatarkha, as the name is written there, occupies the 
last place (no. 53) among the archbishoprics^^ an archbishopric it did 
not however yet exist at the time when the so-called Nea Taktika^^ were 
composed, viz., after the capture of Melitene, between A.D. 934 and 940^^ 
It was accordingly erected between the years 934 and 976, but probably 
some time before the latter year, for certain features of the extant text of 
the Tzimiskes Notitia reveal that after the erection of Matrakha as arch¬ 
bishopric and before the composition of the Noiitia two or three other 
events occurred in the following succession: 

(1) The erection of Kortzene-Keltzene as archbishopric, 

Ihid., p. 3483: 65 Kard. rifv tov 6lpr}jjh>ov [viz. TOiif ’Ptbs] x<^P<^ irapayeyovus. 

Notitia of Cod. Athen. 1S72^ ed. H. Geizer, “Texte”, p. 572. 

Cod. Monac. 380, fol. 580. Cf. C. de Boor, Ztschr.f. Kirchengesch., XII (1891), 
319, n. 1, who remarks that three complete lists of metropolitan sees and archbishop* 
ries figure in this manuscript. H. Geizer (“Texte”, p. 572, 574) calls all the Notitiae 
of that time “revised editions” (Bearbeitungen, Redaktionen) of Leon’s VI Dia- 
typosis, because that Emperor, often named in their title, was always regarded as the 
official author of their slightly altered prototype. The Notitia of the time of Alexios 
Komnenos still figures under his name in spite of the major changes necessitated by 
the events of two centuries. But actually Cod. Monacensis 380 does not contain 
“another list of bishoprics of Leo the Wise’s time”, as Vernadsky concluded (Byzan- 
tioUy XV, 70; “Status”, p. 297 with n. 22-23) from Gelzer’s somewhat ambiguous ex- 
pressions (“eine Redaktion von Leons Diatyposis”, “Revision von Leons Ordnung ”). 

N^a raKTtKd of Cod. Coislin. 209y ed. H. Geizer in his Georgius Cypriua (Leipzig, 
1890), p. 57-83, V. 1111-1775. 

«Geizer, “Texte”, p. 565-567. 
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(2) the Promotion of this archbishopric to the rank of metropolis, 

(3) the Creation of the metropolis of Taron 

It is not impossible that there was a causal Connection between the erection 
of Matrakha and the successful expedition of Svyatoslav against the Kha- 
zars, Yasi (Ossetians) and Kassogians (Circassians) in A.D. 965. For our 
question it does not matter whether Tmutorokan became a Russian princi- 
pality at that time, or later between 965 and 1022, for the city could be 
subordinated as an archbishopric to the Greek Patriarch even if politically 
it was in Russian possession. The decisive question is whether, before 
1037, the archbishop of Matrakha can really have been the primate of the 
whole Russian Church. The same scholars who defend this thesis admit 
on the other hand that “sees for several suffragan bishops were created in 
Russia during Vladimir’s reign”, among them especially the bishopric of 
Novgorod as early as 992. Moreover Golubinski ascribed to Vladimir’s 
time also the creation of Chemigov, Vladimir Volynsk, Polotsk, Turov, 
Belgorod, and Rostov as bishoprics, while Prisyolkov admitted only 
those of Belgorod and Kiev^®. In any case, Vladimir brought with him 
from Kherson in 990 a number of bishops and priests^^. 

Accordingly, there existed between 988 and 1037 in Russia one archbishop 
of Tamatarkha and several bishops. Thus the question arises how the 
Russian hierarchy of that time was organized. Golubinski tried to find a 
satisfactory answer by comparing the supposed archiepiscopal Status of the 
Russian Church with similar institutions in the Byzantine Church. 
Vemadsky^® resumes the arguments of his predecessor as follows: “Accord- 
ing to the Byzantine System, an archbishop was not dependent on the 
metropolitan of the diocese. Generally speaking, there were two classes 
of archbishops in the Byzantine hierarchy. The majority of them was 
subordinated directly to the patriarch. The Position of each of them was 
thus equal to the position of a metropolitan. There was, however, a 
number of archbishops who enjoyed even wider authority, being recognized 
as autocephalous. The authority of an autocephalous archbishop was 
practically equal to that of the patriarch. Such were the archbishop of 
Cyprus and, for some time, the archbishop of Bulgaria. The position of 
an autocephalous archbishop was much higher than that of a metropolitan, 
since the latter was subordinated to the patriarch. According to Golubinski 
it is to this upper dass of archbishops that the primates of the Russian 
church must have belonged prior to 1037”. 

Relying on these arguments, Vernadsky concludes^^ that “there is good 

** The existence of this metropolis however is doubtful; see p. 144. 

“ Golubinskij, Istorija, I, i, 952. Prisyolkov, op. cit.j p. 50. Vernadsky, 
“Status”, p. 304. 

•^Vernadsky, “Status”, p. 301. 

»• Ihid., p. 304f. 
p. 304. 
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reason to believe that until 1037 the Russian church was organized, not 
as one of the metropolitan dioceses of the Byzantine Patriarchate, but as an 
autonomous unit under the authority of an archbishop, the primate of 
Tmutorokan'\ 

Though Golubinski’s remarks are essentially exact^**, they are in so far 
exaggerated as they speak of “a number of archbishops” who enjoyed 
wider authority, such as those of Bulgaria and Cyprus. Against this it 
must be stressed that there were never in Byzantine times more than those 
two exceptional cases. Even they were not a habitual feature of the Greek 
church, but, at the time when the archbishopric Tamatarkha was erected, 
a new, exceptional, and much disputed institution. Possibly they did not 
even exist at that time. 

It is true that Cyprus struggled for centuries for its independence. As 
early as A.D. 431, that independence, opposed by the patriarch of Antioch, 
was officially acknowledged, and in 488, as a result of a miraculous invention 
of relics, the so-called autocephalous status of the Cypriote church was 
confirmed anew. But since, until 649, the Island was a Roman province 
like others, its capital Constantia was a metropolis, and the metropolitan 
bishop who resided there was apparently never called “archbishop” before 
the Arab conquest. It is true that Arcadius I of Constantia, who died 
between A.D. 626 and 642 (thus before the Arab period), is called arch¬ 
bishop of Cyprus by John of Damascus and in the minutes of the seventh 
councib^; but that title reflects perhaps only the usage of the eighth Century. 
The metropolitans of Constantia and their suffragan bishops participated 
in several general councils occupying there seats among the metropolitans 
and bishops of the other provinces. The Situation was changed after the 
Arab occupation of the Island. Politically Cyprus then became a part of 
a foreign country, while it remained ecclesiastically in dose relation with 
the Empire. The bishop of Constantia was thus in an exceptional position 
in comparison with the provincial metropolitans of the Empire, Besides, 
it became advisable to reward his faithfulness by bestowing upon him a 

It is not quite true however that the position of an archbishop was equal to that 
of a metropolitan, nor is one of the two classes of archbishops mentioned distin- 
guished from the other by the qualification “autocephalous^’. For that term denoted 
the lower dass of archbishops as well, as most of the Notitiae show. It characterizes 
the upper dass as not dependent on the patriarch, the lower as not subjected to the 
metropolitan of the same province. It distinguishes both categories from the arch¬ 
bishops of Kaisareia and Ephesos who, being also metropolitans of the provinces 
Cappadocia I and Asia, signed, e.g., in 1157 as 6.pxf^^'jrLaKOTros rijs Att^rpoTröXccos. • . . The 
“exarch” of the third great diocese however, the bishop of Herakleia, subscribed 
always (except in 997 A.D.?) as “metropolitan”; it seems that in the Thracian dio¬ 
cese the title “archbishop” was a privilege of the patriarchs of Constantinople who 
often signed as such. 

loannes Damascenus, “De imaginibus” orat. III, P.G., XCIV, col. 1393^- 
1396®; Mansi, XI, col. SOl"^. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. d. altkirchl. Literat.^ V, 73. 
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-very honorable rank among the leading archbishops. Among the members 
of the sixth council in 680 the representative of the archbishop of Con¬ 
stantia occupied the ninth place, sitting between the archbishops of 
Thessalonica and Ravenna. In A.D. 692, the archbishop of Nea lustini- 
anupolis, the Capital of the Cypriotes settled in the Hellespont province, 
even had the precedence over his colleague of Thessalonica, sitting immedi- 
ately after the representative of Rome and the four patriarchs. In 787, 
the archbishop of Cyprus was placed after those of Kaisareia and Ephesos, 
but before the archbishop of Thessalonica. 

As a territory situated beyond the Empire, Cyprus does not usually 
figure in the Notitiae of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

As to Bulgaria, it is well known that the Patriarch Ignatios in 870 
ordained an archbishop and several bishops for that country. It was then 
a complete innovation that the Bulgarian church, though created as an 
autonomous stnicture at King Boris’s express desire, yet acknowledged 
the authority of the patriarch of Constantinople, thus being in a position 
similar to that of Cyprus. But the greatness of the Bulgarian Empire 
required, after all, a higher ranking primate. It was probably in about 
932, when King Peter of Bulgaria married Maria Lakapena, the Emperor 
Romanos's granddaughter, that Archbishop Damianos of Dristra was 
proclaimed patriarch by the imperial Senate by Order of the Greek 
Emperor'*^. But when John Tzimiskes had conquered Bulgaria in 971, 
he abolished the new patriarchate^^. At that time C 3 q)rus also belonged 
again to the Empire after its conquest by Nikephoros Phokas in A.D. 965. 

The Noiitia published under the reign of John Tzimiskes reflects this 
recent enlargement of the Empire, which was followed by a new circum- 
scription and a changed Organization of its church which apparently lasted 
only for a short time. In the beginning, this document enumerates the 
four Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandreia, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
adding in the fifth place that of Rome. Then follows the ^‘Order of the 
metropoleis subordinated to the apostolic and patriarchal throne of the 
God-protected imperial Capital Constantinople^', with the additional 
remark: 

But these are preceded by the following two archbishoprics; 

that of Bulgaria 
that of Cyprus. 


“Catalogue of the Archbishops of Bulgaria”, ed. H. Geizer, “Der Patriarchat 
von Achrida”, Abhandl. d. phil.~hist. Kl. d. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. ITzss., XX, No. 5 
(Leipzig, 1903), 6f. V. Benesevic, Byzant.-neugriech. Jahrb., V (Athens, 1927), 
144, places that event in about 932, while G. Ostrogorsky, Gesch. d. byz. Staates, 
p. 189, believes that the Bulgarian patriarchate was already established by King 
Symeon (died May 27, 927), while acknowledged by Byzantium only after his death. 

” “Catalogue of the Archbishops of Bulgaria”, ibid.; cf. Ostrogorsky, Ix., p. 209. 

H. Geizer, “Texte”, p. 569: rCdv vTroKußkvwv /ut^tpottAXccov ry Kal 
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Accordingly Bulgaria and Cyprus, though temporarily incorporated into 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, were not reduced to simple church 
provinces, but retained their exceptional rights also after their political 
annexation. 

But four years later Bulgaria regained its independence; the primate, 
again called patriarch, resided successively at Vodena, Prespa, and Okhrida 
(Okhrid). After the complete destruction of the first Bulgarian Empire 
by Basil II in 1018, Okhrida was again styled archbishopric. Henceforth, 
however, the archbishop was no longer subordinated to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, but only to the Emperor, who reserved to himself the right 
of nominating that dignitary*®. For that reason Bulgaria as well as Cyprus 
disappears again from the Noiiiiae^ though the patriarch of Constantinople 
incidentally tried to interfere with their autocephalous rights^®. 

Now let US revert to the archbishop of Tamatarkha. According to 
several modern scholars, his Position was similar to that of the Bulgarian 
or Cyprian archbishop. As I have just remarked, these two archbishops 
never occur in the Notitiae of the patriarchate of Constantinople, with the 
Sole exception of the list published under John Tzimiskes. Fortunately 
Matrakha (Tamatarkha) is also mentioned in that document, which was 
composed in about 972-976, thus only a few years before the period (988- 
1037) during which Tamatarkha is supposed to have been the see of the 
primate of Russia. But while Bulgaria and Cyprus are placed in the very 
beginning of the Notitia, before all the 56 metropoleis and 51 arch^ 
bishoprics^^, Matrakha or Zikkhia occupies here as well as in Cod, Monac. 


Trarpiapxuc^ dp6v(^ rijs $eo<pv\aKTOv Kai ßaaLXidoi ^oivcTavriyovTrd^nüs. lLp6 5k toOtov 
K tlvrat al Svo apxi^fTKrKowal* 

’O BovXyaplas 
*0 KOirpov. 

Ostrogorsky, Jugoslav. tstor. SasoptSy I (1935), 516f.; Geschichte des byzan- 
tinischen Staates, p. 220, n. 1. 

*** E.g., Patriarch Lukas Khrysoberges (1156-1169) reinstated Bishop John of 
Amathüs after his deposition by Archbishop John of Constantia {P.G,, CXIX, col. 
780^^; CXXXVIII, col. 60^; CXL, col. 180®). The subscriptionsof a synod under 
Alexios Komnenos mention first the metropolitans and then continue: toD ahroKeiphXov 

ÄpXt€7rt<T/c67rOl> T^S ^.VKploiV vil<TOV Kai iripOiV ÄpXtCTTKTKÖTrCO»' T0)V bTrOK€LfikvO}tf Tlfi $p6v<f TOV . . . 

TraTpi&pxov (P.G., CXIX, col. 973^). It seems that it was not even an uncontested 
fact that Bulgaria had the precedence of Cyprus; for on May 12, 1157, John Kom- 
nenos, archbishop of Cyprus, though signing the minutes of the council after the arch¬ 
bishop of Bulgaria, added these remarks: ElxaipeTd roy paKapi^rarov hpxtiirUKOTroy 
BovKyapia^ virkypa\pa t6 B^Iov Kai ayayKaloy kKKXrj<na<rTLKiji virodkaeioi, hW’oly ohBky 
kK toOtov Tcp Bp6y(p Trjs Ki'TTpou ycy^aerai irpdKpißa kK rrji kpiji 5Troypa<prji, rdy &yü3 rbiroy, 
kytv Xkycü, kx Sia<p6pcoy SiKalcoy ixoyri* Si6 aroix^^ aOrdi rol; iy r<^ rSpqi dpiaBeici 
^vXaTTO) Kai k/xavT<^ rd rov Bpdyov dUaiov. *A<nr&^oßai 5k Kai rd yeypapph/a, Kai rabrais 
ralj kyyolais Kai Trlarect, cwairoBav^LV tXjxopai {P.G., CXL, col. 197^). 

Or rather 49, for both (No. 18) Hydrüs and (No. 51) Keltzene occur wrongly 
among them, figuring also among the metropolitan sees. 
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SSO the last place of all archbishoprics. Besides, there is another fact 
which enlarges still further the distance that separated them in the care- 
fully balanced “Table-order” of the Byzantine hierarchy. There exist 
several ranking lists (composed from 899 tili about 971) which concern 
chiefly state officials but insert among them also the church dignitaries in 
their proper places. In two of them, the KUtorologion of Philotheos and 
the so-called Taktikon Benesevic, the archbishop of Bulgaria occupies the 
16th place, while the metropolitans of the Greek Church follow only in the 
58th, the archbishops in the 59th and the bishops in the ölst place^®. The 
archbishop of Cyprus is not mentioned in those ranking lists. From the 
facts just cited it becomes clear that Matrakha can never have enjoyed 
such an extraordinary jurisdiction as modern scholars like to assume. 
As a matter of fact it is precisely a peculiarity of the lower category of 
archbishops, as opposed to the metropolitans of the earlier period*®, that 
no suffragan bishops were subordinated to them^. 

**J. B. Bury, “The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century”, 
British Academy, Supplemental Papers, No. I (London, 1911), 146. V. Beneäeviß, 
Byzant.-neugr. Jahrb., V (Athens, 1927), 116, No. 16; p. 122, Nos. 58, 59, 61. 

Until the time of Leo the Wise all metropolitans except those of Chalkedon and 
Katäna had suffragan bishops ander them, whereas most of the metropolitan sees 
created from then on had no suffragan bishoprics. The exceptio ns to this were 
Hydrüs, Keltzene, Thebes and Russia, the latest in date. 

It is true that some events in Alania at the beginning of the tenth Century seem 
to contradict this Statement. Archbishop Peter, ordained probably by Patriarch 
Nikolaos Mystikos (901-907, 912-925), complained to him of the existence of another 
Greek bishop in the same country, Euthymios, a former ascetic of Mount Olympos 
(Nikol. Myst., “Epist. 135’^ P.G., CXI, col. 360). Euthymios, who had begun his 
missionary work there before Peter^s appointment, was probably bishop of another 
part of the country. Such a part was ’Afia, the region of the Caspian Gates (Const. 
Porph., De caerim,, II, 48, p. 688 ed. Bonn = P.G., CXII, col. 1269®). In the late 
Middle Ages (Sept., 1364) it is attested that the metropolitan of Alania exercised 
certain rights and Privileges in ’AXa»^fa Kal KavKaala Kal (Miklosich and Müller 

Acta et diplomata medii aevi, I (Vienna, 1860), 477, No. CCXXI). But the fact that 
Peter complained about this irregularity and that the patriarch tried to defend it 
shows that it was in Opposition to the rule and, what is decisive, that the bishop in 
question did not depend upon the archbishop. 

The only instance of a bishopric subjected to an archbishopric of the same lower 
dass as Matrakha would be the “Kodros in Gotthia” {Notitia X, 127, p. 201, ed. G. 
Parthey), if we should accept a Suggestion of A. Vasiliev {The Goths in the Crimea, 
p. 146) who supposes that the Notitia quoted “notes not only the archbishopric of 
Gothia but also its chief center Kodros (i) K65pos) in which the distorted name of Doros 
is recognizahleWe find there four names without numbers written by the side of 
four others which fi^gure in the numbered list of archbishoprics: 

Notitia X, 115. lki'. ^ 'K.apaßi^irq Kal ^ "Afiaarpis 
116. 1$' al Xkppai ßträ rifv AkpKovi 
119. Kß'. ii Mi<T$€ia Kal ^ 

127. X^. ^ TorOla ' ^ K65po; 

But in fact those four names are added by a copyist who collated'this Notitia 
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Thus a comparison with the status of the church in Bulgaria or in Cyprus 
shows, on the contrary, that the archbishop of Tamatarkha certainly did 
not play the role which modern scholars like to ascribe to him. But 
against these^observations it may be objected that extraordinary conditions 
prevailed in Russia which required uncommon Solutions. Vernadsky 
obviously was influenced by such a conception, when he remarked^^: 
“We may think that, as a result of Vladimir’s campaign, the archbishop 
of Tmutorokan assumed the Position of an autocephalous prelate even if 
his new authority was not formally recognized by the Patriarch. Tacit 
recognition of the fact must have been, in any case, wrung from the Byzan- 
tine authorities by Vladimir”. 

Such a tendency toward independence may indeed have sometimes 
existed in the primitive Russian church, but there is no longer any reason 
to attribute it to the Greek or Russian archbishop of Tamatarkha. In 
any case it is not clear why that archbishop, who ‘^must have been canoni- 
cally in Tmutorokan”^^^ unpleasant bürden ^‘of traveling periodi- 

cally between Kiev and Tmutorokan”^. Now that the hypothesis that 
his Position was analogous to that of the archbishops of Bulgaria and 
Cyprus has been eliminated, this pitiable clergyman probäbly can be 
relieved from the Obligation imposed upon him by modern historians of 
travelling always to and fro over a distance of about 450 miles or 750 
kilometers^ in order to reach his flock! There can no longer be any doubt: 
whether the primate of Russia was an archbishop or not, his residence must 
have been some place in that country and not on the Western slopes of the 
Caucasus. 

The erection of the metropolitan see at Kiev by Yaroslav is mentioned 
in different chronicles in 1038®®, and the Russian Primary Chronicle speaks 
of the foundation of the metropolitan church of S. Sophia in Kiev under the 

with one or two others. He found, e.g., in the list of archbishoprics in Leo*s Diaty- 
posis that Karabizye was followed by Amastris, Derküs by Serrhai, Mistheia by 
Koloneia. Kodros, it is true, does not occur there; but in the list of Codex Genav. 
Helvet, published by H. Geizer (“Texte”, p. 592f.), where Gotthia has the 30th 
place, we read at the end: “Two (sic) other archbishoprics are found in some manu- 
scripts: Lopadion No. 31 j Kodros No. 3$ (^ KSSpos 'Kß') and Ditzina, altogether 32^' 
(Ditzina probäbly is added by another hand). In other Mss. Kodros probäbly 
followed Gotthia immediately, which explains their juxtaposition in Notitia X. 
It is certainly the same as the archbishopric at K66pat which follows as No. 38 both in 
Notitia X and in the Geneva codex. Thus the copyist's addition means that in other 
Mss. the place of the archbishopric Kodros was by 6 or 7 numbers higher, and not 
that it was a bishopric subjected to Gotthia. 

Vernadsky, “Status”, p. 305. 

Ibid.j p. 303. 
p. 303. 

As the crow flies! By sea it is not much less than from Constantinople to Kiev. 

w N. de Baumgarten, “S. Vladimir”, p. 97, n. 1. 
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year 6545, i.e., A.D. 1037^. Though this entry refers perhaps only to the 
erection of a certain building, it is possible that before that time the 
Primates of Russia resided elsewhere, perhaps in different places. Accord- 
ing to the Nikonovski Chronicle^^ Pereyaslavl was formerly the metropolis. 
This assertion of a sixteenth-century chronicler seems to be confirmed by 
the title of a treatise of Leo, primate of Russia: Awroy juT/rpoTroXtrou Ttoafas 
(Mss. 2.3.10: rijs kv Ttocta ÜpeaÖXaßas) wpos Ttojuaious t^tol Aarivovs irepl 
TO)v (var. Trept tov 6tl ov 8tl reXetcrÖat ra afupa)^, 

The heading of this treatise is likewise interesting from another point of 
view: in the different Mss. Leo is called now metropolitan (Mss. 1-3.9.10 
12.13), now archbishop (Mss. 8.11), now bishop (Ms. 4). We can disre- 
gard the third title (eTLCKOTrov Ttoatas MeXT^äßrjs: 4), for every metropolitan 
etc. was also a bishop (viz., the “bishop of the metropolis N.”). As to 
the title archbishop, it is remarkable that the treatise was a letter addressed 
to the Romans, beginning ‘'AvBpes Ttojualot äKovaart and apostrophizing 
them twice again (p. 952.9837). This purpose explains sufBciently why in 
two later Mss. the Western term “archbishop” is preferred to the eastem 
“metropolitan”. Similar considerations may be responsible for the fact 
that John, who discovered the relics of SS. Boris and Gleb in 1026, is also 
styled “archbishop” in the Life of these saints; for we know that the author 
of this Life was influenced by the Czech Legend of S, Venceslav and there- 
fore probably familiär with the titles of the western hierarchy. The same 
reason explains the use of the title archiepiscopus by an Occidental writer, 
Thietmar of Merseburg (wrote August 14, 1018)®^. Generally speaking, 
the relations of Russia with the western powers at that time may have 
contributed to the alternate use of the two titles; of course before the 
schism of Kerularios there was no reason to sever relations with the Holy 
See which, in A.D. 1000, founded in Eastern Europe the archbishopric of 
Gniezno (Gnesen). 

However that may be, I see no decisive reason why we should approve on 

“The Russian Primary Chronicle”, ed. Karskij, p. 150; transl. Cross, p. 226. 

“Chronicle of Nikon”, PSRL, IX, 116. 

** Critical edition by V. Beneseviö, “Pamjatniki drevne-russkago kanoniceskago 
prava”, No. 2, Russkaja IstoriÖeskaja Bibliotekay XXXVI (Petrograd, 1920), 73-101. 
As approximate date of the treatise Beneleviö gives A.D. 1004. It is true that mod¬ 
ern scholars often regard this letter as a pseudepigraphoriy because “a treatise against 
the use of unleavened bread before Michael Kerularios is an anachronism” (M. Jugie, 
“Slaves dissidentes (6glises)”, Dictionnaire de la Foi Catholiquey IV [Paris, 1922], 
col. 1360). Others (as Cel’cov, Dimitrakopulos, Cuklev, B. Leib) argue that Presth- 
laba cannot be the Russian city (inspite of 'PoxrLa^ or h ‘Pcoai^ in all Mss.!), but must 
be sought in Bulgaria. A. Ehrhard {apud K. Krumbacher, Gesch. d. byz. Lit»^ p. 
81f., 114) even mentions both “Leon metropolitan of Russia” and “Leon metropoli¬ 
tan of Preslaba on the Danube”. There is, however, no evidence that Great or Little 
Preslav in Bulgaria was ever a metropolis or archbishopric. 

Thietmar of Merseburg, Afon. Germ. Hist.y SS.^ III, 870, 
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principle every mention of a “Russian archbishop” and reject each passage 
where a “Russian metropolitan” occurs before 1037. The observation that 
a Byzantine metropolitan residing in a foreign country like Russia is 
difBcult to imagine has no weight, for as that status surely existed after 
1037, there is no reason why it should have been impossible before that date. 
Besides, it has been demonstrated that to a certain degree Old Russia was 
really a kind of vassal state of Byzantium®®. If we assume that from the 
very beginning the Russian primate was styled metropolitan, we are relieved 
of the necessity of explaining an alleged sudden change of religious policy 
in 1037 which is not attested in any source, but, according to modern 
scholars, “must” have “terminated with one stroke the autocephalous 
Status of the Russian church”®h 


III 

The date of the creation of the Russian metropoUs 

An important indication perraitting us to date the creation of a new 
Greek metropoUs is the place in which it occurs in the Notüiae (TÄ^ets) 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The ofBcial list (ötaruTnoats) of 
Emperor Leo the Wise and Patriarch Nikolaos Mystikos, issued between 
901 and 907,®*^ counts 51 metropoleis and 51 archbishoprics. The Notitia 
of the time of Alexios Komnenos (1081-1118) shows that during the 
Intermediate two centuries (the tenth and eleventh) about 30 new metropo¬ 
leis were created, among them that of Russia (Toxrta). H. Geizer, who 
was the first to subject the Notüiae episcopatuum to a scrupulous critical 
examination in order to fix their chronological succession, observed in 1886®^ 
that the order in which these 30 metropoleis, created between 901 and 1084, 
appear in the Notitia of the time of Alexios Komnenos corresponds exactly 
to the succession of their respective erection. If in 1886 Gelzer’s opinion 
could still be considered rather as a probable supposition than a well 
established fact, every text published since then has confirmed his view. 
It would therefore be easy to fix approximately the date of the establish- 
ment of the Russian metropolitan church, if we could ascertain the exact 
time of the creation of those sees which in the list precede and follow that 
entry. But if we look at the dates which Geizer added in 1886 to the list 
in Order to prove his thesis of its chronological arrangement, we note that 
with the exception of the very first and last items there are only three 
metropolitan sees the creation of which he attempted to date. I repeat 

A. A. Vasiliev, Speculurrij VII (1932), 350-360; id., The Goths in the Crimea 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 134. 

Vernadsky, '^Status”, p. 311. 

Probably in 901 or 902, since Alania does not yet figure among the archbishop¬ 
rics; see V. Grumel, Regestes, vol. I, fase. II, p. 133-135,N. 598. 

Geizer, Jahrbücher für Protestant. Theologie, Xll (1886), 536-544. 
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here the list as given by Geizer almost without change, adding only to each 
metropolis the number under which it figures in the Notitia of Alexios 
Komnenos. 


Jahrbücher für protest. Theologie^ XII (1886), 540-541: 


51. Eukhaita 

under Leo (886-911) 

52. Amastris 

53. Khonai 

and Constantine (912-959) 

54. Hydrüs 

968 

55. Keltzene 

56. Koloneia 

after 1022 

57. Thebai 

58. Serrhai 

59. Pompempolis 

between 1023 and 1035 

60. Rosia 

1035 

61. Alania 

62. Ainos 

63. Tiberiupolis 

64. Eukhaneia 

65. Kerasüs 

66. Nakoleia 

between 1035 and 1082 

67. Germia (Geizer: 

68. Madyta 

69. Apameia 

70. Basileion 

71. Dristra 

72. Nazianzos 

73. Kerkyra 

74. Abydos 

75. Methymna 

76. Christianupolis 

77. Rhusion 

Germania) 

78. Lakedaimon(ia) 

1082^=* 

79. Naxia 

10836* 

80. Attaleia 

108466 


At a glance Gelzer’s list seems indeed to confirm the view that 
Theopemptos was the first metropolitan of Russia, since, according to that 
Scholar, his see (No. 60) was created in A.D. 1035 and at all events after 
1022. But a closer examination reveals that such a conclusion would 
be fallacious. For by dating the Russian metropolis in 1035 (p. 538:1035 
or 1037) he relied on no other sources than the Russian chronicles which, 
according to recent editions, place both the foundation of the metropolitan 

Notitia III, 470, scholion, p. 119, ed. G. Parthey. Notitia X, 577, ibid.^ p. 216. 
Cf. F. Dölger, Regesten . . . , II, 30, No. 1086. 

Notitia III, 570, scholion, p. 123, ed. Parthey. Notitia X, 645, ibid.j p. 219. 
Dölger, ibid.j No. 1088. 

Notitia III, 391, scholion, p. 116, ed. Parthey. Notitia X, 522, ibid.y p. 214. 
Dölger, ibid.y p. 32, No. 1112. 
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church®®* of S. Sophia at Kiev and the consecration of the church of the Vir¬ 
gin by Metropolitan Theopemptos two years later, viz., in 1037 and 1039 
respectively®®. Lt would therefore be a dangerous vicious circle to consider 
the date added to no. 60, “Rosia'' (i.e., Russia), as a welcome contribution 
of Greek sources to Russian Church History. 

On the other hand Gelzer’s date of the foundation of the metropolis 
Keltzene turned out to be wrong, as C. de Boor observed in 1891®^, who for 
his part dated this event more than twenty years earlier (‘‘before 1000 
A.D/’); we shall see that in fact it happened much earlier still. 

The publication of several important Notitiae by Geizer in 1901 increased 
somewhat the number of those cases which can be dated more or less 
exactly. Some Notitiae^ e.g. those preserved in Cod. Athen, 1374 or in 
Cod. Coislin. 209 (called there Nea raKrtjca), which were composed a few 
years later than that of Leon VI, add to the series of metropoleis figuring in 
the Diatyposis of the Emperor the following three: Amastris, Asmosata 
and Khonai. A metropolitan Nikolaos of Asmosata is attested in April 
1032®®; but at the latest after the catastrophe of Mantzikert (1071) that 
metropolis disappeared again from the Notitiae^^, The texts just quoted 
were, according to Geizer, composed somewhat before A.D. 940. The 
same scholar discovered in Cod, Athen. 1372 another Notitia in which, 
after the last metropoleis attested by the Nea Takiika, the following new 
Creations are again added: (i/5) 6 *T5poDvTos, ^rot 

(vy) 6 Tov Tapo}v. Among them Hydrüs was established under Nikephoros 
Phokas and the Patriarch Polyeuktos, probably in A.D. 968^®. The 
metropolis Taron was perhaps an ephemeral foundation (erected in 972?) 
which was soon after united with Keltzene; it is however possible that the 
entry (vy) 6 tov Tapwv represents only a copyisCs error who took the last 
words of the preceding item (ve) avv rw Kopt^tjvji (sic) Kat(T(^) 

About the terms metropoUja and sobornaja cerkov see Andr6 Grabar,‘^Cath6- 
drales multiples et groupements d'^glises en Russie,’’ Revue des Etudes Slaves, XX 
(Paris 1942), 91-120. 

«« “^jie Russian Primary Chronicle”, p. 150, 153, ed. Karskij; p. 225, 227, transl. 
Cross. 

C. de Boor, Zeitschrift für Kirckengeschichte, XII (1891), 321f. 

*®G. Ficker, Erlasse des Patriarchen Alexios Studites, p. 27, No. 38. The exact 
date was established by V. Grumel, ßchos d*Orient, XXXIII (1934), 137. 

«Cf. Geizer, “Texte”, p. 565. 

Liutprand of Cremona, “Legatio, §62”, Afon. Germ. Hist., SS,, III, 361; edit. 
minor, p. 163; ed. Jos. Becker, Scriptores in usum scholarum (3d ed., Hannover and 
Leipzig 1915), p. 209. H. Geizer, Jahrb.f. prot. Theol.^ XII (1886), p. 537. Jules 
Gay, L'Italie m^ridionale et Vempire byzantin depuis Vavhnement de Basile jusqu^ä 
la prise de Bari par les Normands, 867-1071 (Paris, 1909), p. 352 f. V. Grumel, ßc- 
gestes, vol. I, fase. II, p. 226, N. 792. In Gelzer’s edition 6 'Yöpovs (twice) should be 
changed into 6 'Ydpovuro^, since the other names are all genitives. 
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Taptbv, as it is written in other Notitiae^\ for a new metropolis, adding it 
under another number. 

From other evidence Geizer was obliged to conclude that the Noiitia of 
Cod. Athen. 1372 represents the stage of the time of Emperor John 
Tzimiskes (969-976)^^. By that Statement he tacitly abandoned his 
former opinion, according to which Keltzene was created metropolis after 
1022; indeed the new text made that event earlier by half a Century. Thus 
one of the Notitiae published in 1901 implicitly eliminated the second date 
which in 1886 apparently proved that the Russian metropolis did not exist 
before the eleventh Century. In the same paper Geizer supplied additional 
precision conceming the time when the metropolitan sees of (No. 70) 
Basileion and (No. 72) Nazianzos were erected: the former was established 
by an edict of Konstantinos X Dukas (1059-1067) which was confirmed by 
his son Michael VII Dukas (1071-1078)^^, while Romanos IV Diogenes 
(1068-1071) conferred metropolitan rights on Nazianzos^^ These two 
dates likewise confirm the thesis of a chronological arrangement of the 
metropoleis; while irrelevant to the question as to when Russia became a 
metropolis, they are so much the more important for another problem 
which I shall discuss in the la^t part of the present article. 

We can summarize the above results by stating that, in 1901, by the 
publication of new texts the dates established by Geizer fifteen years before 
could be completed and corrected in several cases; they afforded however 
no new evidence conceming the time of the erection of the Russian metropo¬ 
lis except the fact that since the creation of the metropolis Keltzene was 
dated earlier by half a Century an apparent terminus post quem was removed. 
Since 1901 we have been free to take a corresponding earlier origin of the 
Russian metropolis into consideration. 

After Gelzer’s death, moreover, a document was published which pro- 
duced a new terminus ante quem for the erection of the metropolitan see of 
Alania, which in the Notüia of Alexios Komnenos follows immediately that 
of Russia and therefore was later erected. 

In Alania as well as in Russia Christianity began to spread long before 
that time. Ibn Rustah, writing about 903 A.D., reports that among the 

‘^^Notitia III, 677; X, 754, p. 127, 223, ed. Parthey. 

Geizer, “Texte**, p. 571. 

J. Leunclavius, Ins Graeco-Romanuriij I, p. 278 = P.G.^ CXIX, col. 877® = 
Rhallis and Potlis, Syntagma, V, p. 71. Cf. H. Geizer, Byz. Ztschr., II, 67. F. 
Böiger, Regesten, fase. II, p. 16, No. 964. 

loannes Skylitzes, p. 705io ed. Bonn = P.G., CXXII, col. 436-^. Manuel I. 
Gedeon, üarpiapxi^oi Hivaxes (Constantinople, 1890), p. 332. H. Geizer, Byz. Ztschr., 
n, 67. K. E. Zachariä von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griech.-röm. Rechts (3d ed., 
Berlin, 1892), p. 32. F. Dölger, Regesten, II, 17, No. 974. 
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Alans only the chief was a Christian^^. He was converted and baptized 
at Patriarch Nikolaos I Mystikos's (901-907 ; 912-925) Suggestion^®, who, 
besides, sent an ascetic of Mount Olympos as missionary to the Alans^^. 
But later al-Mas'üdt, writing in about 950, teils us that the princes of 
Alania, having been converted to Christianity at the time of the *Abbäsides, 
abjured their new belief after 320 H. (932 A.D.) and drove away the bishops 
and priests whom the King of Küm had sent to them^^. Yet this hostile 
attitude of the rulers cannot have lasted for long, for the form of the letters 
which the Emperors Constantine and Romanos (who mied together from 
945-959) wrote to the so-called Exusiokrator of Alania makes it plain that 
between 945 and 959 the sovereign of that country had again embraced the 
Christian faith^^. 

In 1922 G. Ficker published a document concerning the patriarchal 
monastery of S. Epiphanios at Kerasüs, dated May 1024. In that text an 
older synodical decree is quoted, viz. a “Typikon” of the year 6506 (Sept. 

I, 997-Aug. 31, 998) in favor of Metropolitan Nikolaos of Alania Ac- 
cordingly the metropolitan see of Alania already existed before the end of 
the tenth Century, a fact from which it results that the metropolis Russia 
was likewise created before 997-998®h This implies without any doubt 
that it was erected by Patriarch Nikolaos Chrysoberges soon after Vladi- 
mir’s baptism®2, probably between 989 and 991. 

The Contemporary andvery reliable historianYahyä ibnSa'id of Antioch, 

Ibn Rusta, “KitAb al-a'lAq an-naflsa”, Bibi. Geogr. Arah.j VII, p. 148. Cf. W. 
Barthold, E.l.^ s.v. “Allan”. 

Nikolaos Mystikos, “Epist. 9”, P.G.^ CXI, col. 80^. 

Nikolaos Mystikos, “Epist. 52, 118, 133-135”, P.G., CXI, col. 244^ 336®, 352®, 
353®, 356^. See also “Epist. 46, 51”, ibid., col. 236^, 241^®. 

Mas'üdl, Les Prairies d’Or, ed. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 
II (Paris, 1863), 42f.; “Apres le triomphe de rislamisme, sous la dynastie des Ab- 
basides, les princes des Alans qui pratiquaient la religion paienne, se convertirent 
au christianisme; mais apres l’an 320, ils abjurerent leurs nouvelles croyances et 
chasserent les 6veques et les pr^tres que le roi de Roum leur avait envoy^s”. 

Constant. Porph., De caerivi.^ II, 48, ed. Bonn, p. 688 = P.G.^ XCII, col. 1269'^: 
Eis t6v k^ovaioKpaTopa 'AXai'ias* ^E»' öi/o/xart tov Harpds Kai tov Yioü Kai tov iyiov 
TTV^bßaros, tov iv6$ Kal fiovov Qeov rjßcjy. J^OiifcravTlvos Kai ^Poißayos, ttloToI hf 

a\}T(^ ßaaiXeli 'Poißaiioy, irpds 6 öeiyci tov k^ovalaaTify ’AXai'tas Kai iryevßaTiKdv rjßCyy 

TfKVOV. 

8® Cod. Vatic. gr. 1187, fol. 289'‘-290’' (copy of Cod. Scor. R, I. 15, fol. 128), ed. G. 
Ficker, Byz.~neugr. Jahrb.^ III (1922), 93-95. Cf. V. Grumel, Regestes, vol. I, fase. 

II, p. 235, N. 806; p. 244f., N. 827. 

A “Tomos” against the Theopaschites or Jacobites, issued in April 1032 (for 
the date see note 68), is signed among others by Clemens (KX^/uj 7 s), metropolitan of 
Alania, and John, metropolitan of Ainos (G. Ficker, Erlasse . . . , p. 27, Nos. 36 and 
42), an additional proof that metropolitans of Russia must have existed at least before 
April 1032. 

*2 On the time of Vladimir^s baptism cf. G. Laehr, “Die Anfänge des russischen 
Reiches”, Historische Studien^ Heft 189 (Berlin 1930), p. 110-115 and 146. G. Ostro- 
gorskij, “Vladimir Svjatoi i Vizantija”, Vladimirski Sbornik (Belgrad, 1938), p. 32ff, 
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who continued the chronicle of Eutychios of Alexandria until 1027, writes 
about that event: “Emperor Basil sent metropolitans and bishops wbo 
baptized the king (Vladimir) and the whole people of his country; at the 
same time he sent him his sister who ordered several churches to be built 
in the country of the Russians”®^. 

Though Yahya’s words possibly could be understood as referring to 
Byzantine metropolitans and bishops who, sent to Russia for the mere 
purpose of baptizing the king and his people, returned home thereafter, 
it is very unlikely that with the general baptism their task was finished. 
Indeed a national Russian clergy could not be ready at once, but bishops 
and priests had to be gradually prepared and instructed by their Byzantine 
teachers. We may therefore safely assume that at least the first generation 
of bishops ordained for Russia came from the Byzantine Empire, while 
the plural “metropolitans” employed by Yahyä, may point to the successive 
reign of the two or three first dignitaries of that rank. We know that 
before Hilarion (A.D. 1051) all of them were appointed by the patriarch 
of Constantinople. In spite of some later deviations, Neilos Doxapatri 
still alleged in 1143 as a general rule that “also to Russia a metropolitan 
is sent by the patriarch of Constantinople”®^ The bishops, however, were 
ordained in Russia without any interference on the part of Constantinople, 
at least, as we have seen, after the initial formation of a native clergy; for 
that reason the Russian suffragan bishoprics do not figure in the Greek 
Notitiae before about A.D. 1170®®, a fact which probably induced Niketas 
Choniates to afErm®® that certain provinces “obeyed only one, as e.g. 
Scythia or Russia until nowadays”. He obviously applied an old remark 
of Sozomenos®^ about the church of Little Scythia to Russia, which usually 

YahyA ihn Sa'ld al-An^Aki, “Chronicle”, ed. Krackovskij and Vasiliev, Patrolo^ 
gia Orienialis (in the following; P.O.), XXIII (1932), 423 [215]: “Par aprös, Tem- 
pereur Basile lui envoya des mötropolitains et des 6v^ques qui baptiserent le roi et 
tout le peuple de son pays; en meme temps il lui envoya sa soeur qui fit bitir plusieura 
^glises”. 

“ Nili Doxapatri Noiitia, v. 229 infirtCj p. 297, ed. Parthey: dXXa Kal eU riiv 'yoiaiav 
äird Tov TraTpiapxovJ^OivaTaifTLVovKÖXeus areWeTai fjLrjTpo-KoXiTijs. Russian metropolitans 
often attended councils at Constantinople, e.g. (before the Mongol epoch), on No- 
vemb. 15, 1086 or 1101 (P.G., CXIX, col. 861^), in Sept. 1089 (W. Boltzmann, Byz. 
Ztsckr.y XXVIII, p. 61), on January 26, 1156 (P.G., CXL, col. 149^), on March 24, 
1171 (Metropolitan Michael: A. Pavlov, Viz.^Vrem., II [1895], p. 391, No. 12). In 
the document of January 1086 published by Sakkelion {Bulletin de Correspond. 
Hellen.y II [1878], p. 127) the signature tov 'Pcoaias is in my opinion either wrongly 
written or with an abbreviation mistaken by the editor; for the order of the signers 
certainly requires tov 'Poxrlov. 

“H. Geizer, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XIII (1892), 246-281; id. “Texte”, 
p. 585. 

“Niketas Choniat., “Thesaur., V, 5”, P.(7., CXXXIX, col. 1366^, written be- 
tween 1204 and 1210. 

Sozomenos, H.E.^ VI, 21, P.G., LXVII, col. 1345-^; cf. ibid. VII, 19*, col. 1476-^. 
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was mentioned in the Notitiae only among the metropolitan sees, but 
omitted in the part dealing with the provinces and their bishoprics. 

IV 

Theophylaktos, the first metropolitan oj Russiaf 

Those scholars who admit the existence of Russian metropolitans before 
Theopemptos (A.D. 1039) disagree in their tum as to whether Leo was the 
first of them or a certain Michael, who was already dead in A.D. 992. 
While Leo is rather well-attested—one chronicler even knows the history 
of that time well enough to assert®® that he was ordained by Patriarch 
Nikolaos Chrysoberges (April 979-December 16, 991)—Michael occurs 
only in the Nikon Chronicle®^ as a Syrian by birth who arrived at Kiev in 
988 together with King Vladimir and the first six bishops, who had all been 
consecrated “by Patriarch Photios”®®. 

It is however probable that neither Michael nor Leo was the first metro¬ 
politan of Russia, but a certain Theophylaktos. 

I gather this from a passage in the welLknown Church History of Nike- 
phoros Kallistos. On the occasion of the appointment of Metropolitan 
Proklos of Kyzikos as patriarch of Constantinople in A.D. 434, that author 
inserts in his work a digression enumerating many cases of bishops trans¬ 
ferred from one see to another in the course of centuries®h In general 
he arranges these cases chronologically by distributing them under the 
reign of emperors or patriarchs. Under that of Basileios Porphyrogenne- 
tos, having dealt first with another case to which we shall return presently, 
he reports: “and under the same reign Theophylaktos is promoted from 
that (viz., the metropolis) of the Sebastians to Russia”®^. 

If we give unrestricted credence to this testimony, it clearly attests that 
during the reign of Basil II (A.D. 976-1025) Theophylaktos, Metro¬ 
politan of Sebasteia, the Capital of the province Armenia II, was trans- 

Stepennaja knigcij in PSRL, XXI, p. 113. 

89 “Nikon Chronicle”, PSRL, IX, p. 63f. 

The repeated erroneous mention of Photios in connection with the creation of 
the Russian Church at the end of the tenth Century probably results from the early 
knowledge of his Nomokanon in Russia, which made him there the Greek patriarch 
Kar' It is very questionable whether the appointment of the first bishop of 

Russia by him was still remembered there some centuries later. We know it only 
from a remark in his encyclical fetter of 867 to the Oriental patriarchs (P.G., CU, 
col. 736^, cf. V. Grumel, Regestes, I, fase. II, p- 88f., N. 481). In a late ms. of Moscow 
W7 

(B60 - j, fol. 266 sq.) the letter even figures under the name of Patriarch Sisinnios 

O O r IX i, 

(April 12, 996-August 24, 998), while elsewhere under other names; cf. Grumel, ihid., 
vol. I, fase. II, p. 238f., N. 814. A. Michel, Byz. Ztschr, 1938, p. 454-457. 

Nikephoros Kallistos, H.E., XIV, 39, P.G., CXLVI, col. 1189^-1200®. 

P.G., CXLVI, col. 1196^: kirl Bk rrj^ ^yeßoiflai OeotpOXoKTos iic r^s 

eis 'Pualav 6.vayeTai. 
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ferred to Russia. He must consequently be considered as a predecessor 
of Theopemptos and, since he probably left Sebasteia before 997, as we 
shall see below, also of Leo. In other words, according to the evidence 
quoted, the first metropolitan of Russia was not called Michael, but 
Theophylaktos. 

But first of all it is our duty to examine the reliability of Nikephoros 
Kallistos in general and especially the credibility of his Statement. It has 
often been objected against the offhand utilization of his work that he is a 
very “late” author and as such unworthy of belief; indeed he composed his 
Work as late as the beginning of the 14th century^^. Some scholars, like 
C. de Boor and K. Krumbacher, suppose however that his Church History 
is only a slightly altered reproduction of a much older one, written about 
920; consequently the bulk of his work could be taken as that of an author 
who lived four centuries earlier. But these considerations cannot be 
applied to the digression in question which obviously is Nikephoros’s own 
addition, since he refers to several later cases and finally to those of “my 
own time”. 

As to the criticism of authors such as Nikephoros Kallistos, it is a general 
rule that they are all the more trustworthy the less original they prove to 
be. Now there is little reason to distrust our “late” Church historian, for, 
so far as his sources are still extant, a comparison shows that he (or his 
authority) restricted himself to writing a kind of paraphrase, altering 
nothing except the style of his sources. That is exactly what could be 
expected from an author who, in the 36th year of his age, had his mind 
occupied with the grandiose plan of writing a great History of the Church 
up to his time (he wrote before 1328), alleging as his motive the deplorable 
fact that nobody had continued the classic models since the end of the 
sixth Century, and who, consequently, copied those classic works exactly 
in the 18 books of his “own” performance, adding only the events of 16 
years (594-610)^^ or rather almost nothing to what he had found in Euagrios, 
the latest of his main sources. Though he or somebody eise added a table 
of Contents of five more books which should reach until 911, his own pro- 
cedure proves that he never published more than the 18 extant books^^, for 
in Order to prevent others from a Wholesale “plagiarizing” of his “original” 
Work, he began each of those books wdth one of the eighteen letters of his 
name, forming thus the complete acrostic NIKH^OPOT KAAAI2T0T. 

K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzant. Literaturj 2d ed. (Munich, 1897), p. 291. 

Ft«., XVIII, 27-56. 

Cf. H.E.j I, 1, P.G.^ CXLV, col. 609^, where heannounces only 18 Tomoi; the 
Same fact results from H.E.y XVIII, 27, P.G.j CXLVII, col. 381®. His Intention of 
writing a history down to his own time (1,1, P.G.^ CXLV, col. 608^-609®) was there- 
fore not serious. The contents of books XIX-XXIII (i6td., col. 617^-620®) may have 
been added by another person; among the events to be narrated in book XXIII 
should figure: Kai Sttcos t6 Wvo^ tCjv ’Pdis t6v ^pi<TTio.vicß6v iraptbk^aro. 
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As to the digression (XIV, 39) which deals with the transferring of 
bishops, there is no reason why we should doubt the author’s honest inten- 
tion to enumerate accurately all those cases which had come to his knowl- 
edge. Besides, we are here again able to check a part of his indications by 
comparing his sources. For in the beginning he repeats (together with a 
long digression on Bishop Silvanus) exactly the same 14 cases which 
Sokrates Scholastikos had quoted in his Church History^^ on the same 
occasion, viz. that of Proklos’s nomination to the Constantinopolitan see; 
it is true that Nikephoros adds a few other cases, taken likewise from old 
sources and thus equally well attested. An incidental error (Philippos 
instead of Theophilos) can hardly change the rather favorable Impression 
left by the whole section. 

Besides the digression in Nikephoros's work (quoted henceforth as NK) 
there exists an anonymous treatise on the samesubject (“Trepi juero^eaecoi^”), 
to which I shall refer in the following as “anonymus” (Anon.)^^. Both 
Anon. and NK obviously go back, at least partly, to the same source. 
But the hope that, by comparing their texts, we shall be able to reconstitute 
the wording of their'common source turns out to be vain, for the text of 
Anon. is to such a degree corrupt that it is often impossible to derive any 
Profit from it. No doubt the disorder resulted chiefly from the fact that 
numerous marginal notes were inserted in the wrong places, thus sometimes 
changing not only the order but also the real meaning of the text, e.g. of 
such words as ‘‘under the same Emperor. . 

At the place where in NK’s digression the remark quoted about 
Theophylaktos of Kussia appears, the partly corresponding context of 
Anon. unfortunately displays merely a great confusion. Though Anon. 
omits Theophylaktos and in some respects differs essentially from NK, 
the partial similarity of the two texts probably hints at a common source. 
Under the reign of Basil II they enumerate the following cases; 


Anon. 

{P.G., CXIX, col. 905^.908^) 

(1) ‘Etti ßaciXelai Ba<rtXetoi> tov Hop- 
{pvpoyevv^TOv kd6dr} rq) pi?Tpo7roXtTj/IlaTpcü»' 

kiriCKOTT'^ KopLvBoVy ws 6 Xeßacreias 

Oeodcjpos Kal Akoiy "ZwäSoiv. 

(2) 'Eirt alrijs ßaciXeias, Karä t^v tov 
XK\ r}pov 6iiro<TTaalaVy ws 7 pa^et bahr6% Oeo- 
8copos, Ayättioj 6 ZeXcvKcias rijs üttpias 
[908^1 ÄpXteTTiffKOTTOS jkyoVi TTaTpläpXV^ 
*lipoaoXOfjuoy. *’Os ^iaeXduy iyravda avyeXei- 
ToOpyrjae ry ßaKapnoTärip Kal dTtcoTarcf) 
TTttTptdpxp Kvp<p NucoXdc^ Kal Ty Up§. <Tw68cp. 


NK 

(H.E.y XIV, 39, P.G.y CXLVI, col. 
1196^) 

(1) "O T€ ZeX^VKeLai rijs Iliepia; 'AyAttios 
cis Tij»' *AyTi.6xov Kal aörds ßeraridcraiy 
TOV IIop<pvpoy€yyT}Tov BaaiXelov rols 'Pcopa- 

IKoli OKTjlTTpOlS li'StaTTpCTTOl'TOS. 

(2) ’E-Tri 5« rijs avrijs rjyeßovias OeotpOXa- 
KTos kK ZißaoTTjycjv cts 'Poiaiay 6.yäy€Tai. 

(3) ’AXe^a^Spos tc 6 t^s *Avti6xov kiri- 

CKOTOS eis ^lepoaSXvßa irpoßißa^eTai. 


98 Sokrates, H,E,, VII, 36, P.G., LXVII, col. 817®-821®. 

97 <*De translatione episcoporum”, ed. J. Leunclavius, Iu8 Graeco-Romanum^ I, 
294 f. = P.G.y CXIX, col. 904®-909-^ = Rhallis and Potlis, Syntagma, V, 392f. A 
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Of the two cases reported by Anon. the mention of the first in that place 
doubtless results from a grave chronological error, for the “metropolitan”^® 
of Patrai to whom the “bishopric” of Corinth was given is almost certainly 
Perigenes who, on Sept. 19, 419, was transferred from Patrai to Corinth, 
as metropolitan of which city he took part in the council of Ephesos. It 
does not matter that Anon. mentions him shortly before in his proper 
place®^, for we find other repetitions in this treatise^®°. Since Anon. quotes 
two authors in support of his stränge statement, those two authors probably 
mentioned Perigenes as a precedent for another case which occurred under 
Basil II, an allegation which Anon. erroneously took for that of a simul- 
taneous event. His second item is obviously identical with the first one 
mentioned by NK, though Anon. asserts that Agapios was transferred to 
Jerusalem, while NK makes him exchange his see for Antioch. In that 
respect the latter is surely right, for Agapios of Antioch is a well-known 
personage of the time of Basil II. His appointment on Jan. 22, 978 
coincides exactly with the revolt of Skleros^®\ with which Theodoros of 
Sebasteia had connected it according to Anon.’s testimony. This proves 
clearly that the same Agapios is meant by both NK and Anon.; it is however 
hardly thinkable that Theodoros was so well informed of the time of this 
event, but was ignorant of the fact that Agapios was later patriarch of 
Antioch. We can therefore safely assume that, while both accounts 
depend upon the same authority, NK has preserved more faithfully the 
tenor of their common source, though he omits an important detail as 
well as the Quotation of the name of Theodore. As to the error of Anon. 
in speaking of Jerusalem as the place to which Agapios was transferred, 
we shall discover later a plausible explanation of its origin. 

But though Anon. and NK agree at least in calling Agapios a former 
archbishop of Seleukeia Pieria, their assertion is not at all an established 
fact, but seems on the contrary to contradict the statement of a most 
reliable historian. Indeed Yahyä ibn Said, a Christian physician who 

similar treatise figures in Cod, Monac. graec. 65, fol. 91’' (saec. XVI-XVII), of which 
J. Hergenröther has given a summary description (Photius, IH, 169 f., n. 30). Ac¬ 
cording to him that text resembles Anon. more than NK, though in both the items 
are arranged in a quite different order. Hergenröther asserts that none of the three 
texts is older than the 14th Century. As in Anon. no event after the 12th Century is 
alluded to, I doubt the validity of his statement. Yet it is true that Anon. may be 
incomplete, containing a mere enumeration of cases without any introductionor con- 
clusion. As to Cod. Vindob. theol. graec. 17S which is perhaps the most important 
among the Mss. dealing with the same matter, see below, note 108. 

Patrai was erected metropolis in 810-811 A.D.; cf. H. Geizer, Jahrh. f. protest. 
Theol.y XH (1886), 368. 

®® P.G.y CXIX, col. 904^-905*^, 

E.g.y ihid.yCo\.90SP: Eustathiosof “Phlamias” = col. 908^-909"^: Eustratios 
of “Phladias”. 

Yahyä, PO, XXIII, 376 [168]. 
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wrote a Ckronide at Antioch no more than half a Century after Agapios’ 
Promotion, testifies positively and not less than three times that Agapios 
was a former bishop of Haleb (Berrhoia)^^^. It would be quite unmethod- 
ical to doubt Yahyä's assertion; but I think both reports can be hamionized 
by the assumption that Agapios of Aleppo was transferred first to Seleukeia 
Pieria and later to Antioch. For there are some details in Yahyä’s own 
report which strongly support this view in so far as they make it hard to 
believe that Agapios came directly from Haleb to Antioch. After the 
death of Patriarch Theodore of Antioch his flock sent Bishop Agapios of 
IJaleb to the Emperor with a list of proposals for a new candidate^^^. 
Agapios was therefore at that time in Greek territory and not at Haleb, 
which always remained a Muslim city. Now it is very unlikely that a 
subject of a Muslim prince like the bishop of Haleb would have been chosen 
as ambassador of Antioch to the Emperor. There is still another argu- 
ment: after Agapios had been appointed, his colleague of Alexandria, Elias, 
refused to recognize him, uttering the usual reproaeh against transferred 
bishops of “spiritual adultery”. Thereupon Agapios sent him a long 
justificatory letter preserved by Yahyd^*^, in which he stressed the legality 
of his transfer in the didactic and self-reliant tone which a patriarch backed 
by the Emperor could afford vis-ä-vis a fellow-patriarch depending on the 
mercy of a Muhammadan ruler. Alluding to this difference in their 
positions he wrote: “As to what you have remarked concerning that sub¬ 
ject, my spiritual father, I know that you said it because in your diocese 
similar things have not happened for a long time . . . because of the 
condition into which the inhabitants of these provinces have been thrown, 
against which we implore the help of God’’^'^®. A bishop who himself was 

1®* YahyA, ibid.j p. 375 [1671 (twice) and 376 [168]. Yahyä came to Antioch in 
405 H. (1014-15 A.D.), where he died in 458 H. (1066 A.D.). His complete chronicle, 
comprehending the years 326-417 H. (938-1027 A.D.) has been edited by B. Carra de 
Vaux, CSCOj Scriptores Arabicit ser. III, t. VII [Beyrout, Paris, Leipzig, 1909], 
p. 9 I- 25 I 9 ; the edition and translation by Kraökovskij and Vasiliev is still incomplete. 
In one Ms. (that in possession of Mr. Habib Zayyät at Alexandria) the epoch of Ro¬ 
manos Argyros (A.D. 1028-1034) is added (p. 25lio-2733 ed. Carra de Vaux), but this 
continuation is hardly by the same author, as Karalevskij assumed (pictionnaire 
d^Histoire et de Geogr. eccUsiastiques, III [1924], col. 605, s.v. ‘‘Antioche”)- Sc® fl-lsc 
E.l.f s.v. “al-Antäki”. 

lös YahyA, p. 375 [167]. 

iö4 It is true that the correspondence of the two patriarchs (p. 1503-154j2 ed. Carra 
de Vaux, p, 378 [170]8-389 [I8l]j ed. Kraßkovskij-Vasiliev) is omitted in Cod. Paris, 
arab. B91, but it figures in all other Mss. 

1Ö5 Yahyi, p. 382 f. [174 f.]: “Quant 4 ce que tu as dit, 6 pere spirituel, sur ce sujet, 
je sais que tu kas dit parce que dans ton diocese de telles choses n’existent pas depuis 
longtemps . . . , 4 cause de l’6tat, oü les habitants de ces provinces ont et6 jet^s et 
contre quoi nous implorons le secours de Dieu’\ 
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just being transferred from a Muslim city to Antioch could hardly make 
such allusions, while they are rather in place in a letter of one who had 
already somewhat wilfully forgotten his more remote past^'^®. 

There is another indication concerning Agapios mentioned by Anon., 
but not by NK: “He came hither (i.e., to Constantinople) and concelebrated 
with the blessed and venerable Patriarch Nikolaos and the Holy Synod”. 
The fact that nothing is known of Agapios^s (patriarch 987-990) temporary 
stay at Constantinople at the time of his colleague Nikolaos II Chryso- 
berges (984-995) cannot be considered a sufhcient reason to reject the 
assertion; but another observation raises serious doubts as to its validity. 
Only a few lines below the sentence quoted Anon. speaks in almost the 
same words of the Constantinopolitan stay of another patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem during the reign of Alexios Komnenos (1081-1118): 'Etti jöaatXetas 
Tov Kofxprjvov ’E&ßas Kataapeias rrjs 4>tXt7r7rou ykyove jraTptäpxv^ Tepo- 
<To\{)iJL 03 V »cai eXÖtbv kvTavda (rvvtKeiTOvpyrjae Trarptapxj? NwcoXdcp Kai 

rp Here the name of Patriarch Nikolaos occurs again, but only 

Nikolaos III Grammatikos (1084-1111) of course comes into question, 
and this time the fact is confirmed by a corresponding passage in NK’s 
Work: [After mentioning a Tyrian bishop he continues] Kai auöts 6 Tvpov 
kiriaKOTOs, evvovxos Trapd HepaCjv rijs avrov tKKXrfcrias äXovaijs (pvyds ds 
TepocroXupa ylvtraL. ^vpßdv tov ßpovov oi TepocroXuptrat röv 

Kparovvra Hkpajjv KoßiKiTivaavTes Trjv to)v *l€pocroX6pa? ’EKKXi^criai' roi^rco 
iTLCT^vovcLv OS Kat kv rf) Konfaravrivov ytyoptvos Kard to i^aKtaxf'XtoaTOV 

Incidentally, this letter also proves that bishops exchanging their see for an¬ 
other were always again compelled to vindicate their transfer, forbidden and de- 
clared invalid by some canons of the early synods. (14th and 15th apostolic canons, 
15th Canon of Nicaea, 21st of Antioch). That explains the practical origin and 
purpose of these lists of transferred bishops. But at the same time the letter re- 
veals the poor historical knowledge even of those who, having themselves been 
transferred, were of course especially interested in knowing exactly the precedents. 
Agapios mentions (p. 383 [175]) the following famous cases: in 325 Eustathios ex- 
changed Alexandria for Antioch (in fact he came from Berrhoia like Agapios himself!), 
Meletios Larissa for Haleb and later Antioch (thus Meletios of Sebasteia,Berrhoia 
and Antioch [360-381 A.D.] is confounded with Meletios of Larissa in 449 and 451 
A.D.), [Gregory] the Theologian was transferred ^‘fromone see to another’*, Eudoxios 
from Mar'as (Germanikeia) to Antioch and later to Constantinople, Eusebios from 
Berytos to Nikomedia and then to Constantinople, and last not least S. Peter from 
Antioch to Rome. 

A synod of July 10, 1250, presided over by Patriarch Manuel H, handled the 
same matter at the request of Bishop John of Ezeros in Thessaly {P>G., CXIX, col. 
811 sq.). This assembly of the time of the Empire of Nikaia calls the transferring of 
bishops a “daily” (6<r7?/u€pat) event. Without citing any examples it only refers to 
“the canonical observance” (iyKduouos irapaTiipr}<Tt.s) and to “those well acquainted 
With the holy writings” (ol tüv Upuv irvKTLdcov kTTLarijfjLoves) as evidence of its affirmation. 

CXIX, col. 908®. 
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i^aKoaioardv Trlu^TKatdtKaTOv eros, *AX^$tou rov Ik KouvrivCiV ßaaiXtvovros, irapa 
T^s Upäs eiaeSex^v avyöSov, NtKoXaou tov GcoxpoßXiJrou*®® TarpLapxovvros^^^, 

NK’s account, though differing in some important details from that 
of Anon., evidently concems the same arrival at Constantinople of a 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, dated here with precision in A.D. 1107. Since 
in this second passage both Anon. and NK speak of a patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the latter wdth a definite chronological indication, the earlier similar 
remark of Anon. about “Agapios of Jerusalem” is obviously a duplication. 
It was either an error committed by some reader or copyist who confounded 
the two homonymous patriarchs of Constantinople, or a simple repetition 
entered from the margin into the context in a wrong place. We can 
therefore safely infer from all those passages that it was not “Agapios of 
Jerusalem” but only the patriarch of the Holy City attested in 1107 who 
came to Constantinople. The remarks about his stay there prove that 
Anon. and NK refer to the same personage. But here again the two authors 
disagree in another respect: Anon. speaks of a Bishop Sabas of Jerusalem, 
transferred there from Kaisareia Philippu (as medieval authors often 
call the Capital of Palaestina I), while according to NK this personage, 
to whom he refers only as “the eunuch”, was previously metropolitan of 
Tyre. No other source is helpful; yet we have eveiy reason to suppose 
that here again the Version of NK probably deserves confidence, while 
that of Anon. may be the result of another confusion^^®. For the details of 
the former’s account are in accordance with all that what is otherwise 
known of events in Syria at that time. At first sight, it is true, the whole 
Story seems rather improbable, since we know positively that the Greek 
Patriarchate after its disappearance in 1099 did not revive until 1142^^^. 
For that reason even Le Quien“^, who always strove to find a possible Solu¬ 
tion of the most intricate chronological problems, recognized that we 

108 Nikephoros^s sobriquet Theoprobletos (besides another, 6 KipSwidrij^) is also 
foundwithfurtherbiographical data about him in an unpublished treatise De trans- 
latione episcoporum which constitutes the last of seven “anonymous” chapters (in 
fact an annex of a part of the Xwayosyal Kai äToScl^en iucpißtU of Photios; cf. note 131) 
in Cod. Vindohon. theol. graec. 17S (D. v. Nessel, Catalogus . . . codd, mss. Graec. Bihl. 
Caes. Vindoh. [Vienna-Nuremberg 1690] p. 255. P. Lambecius, Commentariorum de 
augustiss. Bihlioth. Caesarea Vindoh.^ lib. V [Vienna, 1778], col. 171, cod. 235), fol. 
232^-238^. Its incivü and a short fragment printed by Lambeck show a dose Con¬ 
nection of that text with NK; both agree in placing the transfer of Pentakläs from 
Rossano to Lemnos under Nikolaos, while Anon. dates it under “Niketas” (II; 
1187-1190?). The Vienna fragment, beginning with Tirrtoy 5ti, seems to be very 
precious; it is perhaps NK*s second source besides Sokrates. If so, it probably also 
mentiona Theophylaktos of Russia. 

CXLVI, col. 1196^. 

Indeed NK mentions (P.f?., CXLVI, col. 1197®) two other bishops transferred 
from Kaisareia Philippu to Jerusalem, viz., Athanasios and Gabriel. 

111 E. Amann, “Jerusalem”, Dictionnaire de TMoL Cathol. j VIII (1924), col. 1002. 

11 * Le Quien, Orlens Christianusy III, col. 500®-501^, No. 89: Sabas. 
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encounter here a case especially hard to handle. Nevertheless an ac- 
ceptable explanation of NK^s account can be suggested. 

According to the express Statement of Albertus Aquensis^^^ Bishop 
Simeon of Jerusalem left his see as soon as the crusaders started to besiege 
Antioch (October 21, 1097) because of the menaces of the Turks and 
Saracens; he died in Cyprus in 1099 when Jerusalem was taken. Now 
we know that it was precisely in 1097-8 A.D. (490 H.) that the Fätimid 
general and vizier al-Afdal Shdhänshäh after a revolt punished the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre with a bloody massacre, in which the governor of the city 
was executed^^^. Obviously NK alludes to that event when he speaks of 
the capture of Tyre by “the Persians”, and, accordingly, the “Persian 
ruler” of Jerusalem was the Fdtimid caliph al-Musta‘li, for whom al-Afdal 
likewise took Jerusalem at that time from the Urtu^ids ll-Ghäzi and Suk- 
män^^®. Since Simeon left Jerusalem towards the end of 1097, the city was 
at the time of the Tyrian revolt really without a Melkite patriarch. It 
is therefore quite thinkable that the Tyrian metropolitan replaced for a 
short period the fugitive Simeon after having come to an understanding 
with the Muslim authorities of the Holy City. But when, soon after, the 
Franks approached, he probably followed the example of his predecessor, 
or eise he was expelled by force when they entered. It is only natural that 
he should then seek a refuge in the Byzantine Empire, where we find him 
participating in a synod of Constantinople in A.D. 1107. His omission in 
the lists of patriarchs of Jerusalem can be easily explained by the shortness 
of his episcopate as well as by its simultaneousness with the voluntary exile 
of his legitimate predecessor. Besides, the extant lists of those patriarchs 
are known to be of little value anyhow. 

Now Simeon’s successor, NK’s “eunuch”, recently became known by 
other sources which also confirm the assertion that he stayed later in 
Constantinople and show that he was a bitter Opponent of the Latins; 
but his name was John, not (as Anon. would have it) Sabas^^^^. 

This long digression, which has led us away from Russia to Jerusalem, 
is probably not quite useless for our purpose, for it gives not only an in- 
structive idea of the difficulties which the Anon. treatise in particular often 
opposes to the explanation of its contents, but shows also that we can 
usually rely much more upon the Statements of NK than upon those in 
Anon.'s very corrupt text. 

Albertus Aquensis, Hist. Hieros.^ VI, 39, P.L.^ CLXVI, col. 556®. 

E. Honigmann, E.I.^ s.v. “§ür”. 

C, H. Becker, E.I.^ s.v. “al-Afdal b. Badr al-öjamäli”. F. Buhl, E.I., s.v. 
“aJ-Ifuds*’. E. Honigmann, JS?./., s.v. “Ortoljids”. 

116 a ^ Papadopulos-Kerameus, 'Upoa. ^rax-, I, 125, 132, 140, 142. 

Among his writings figures a Synodicum editum Constantinopoli a loanne . . . pa- 
iTiarcha Hierosolymitano. Cf. L. Petit, Dict. Thkol. Cath.^ VIII, col. 766-767, s, v. 
Jean no. 48. 
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As we have assumed above, both authors go back to the same source, at 
least when dealing with the transferring of bishops at the time of Basil 
II. This common source, quoted only by Anon., was a certain Theodore of 
Sebasteia. He is also mentioned by John Skylitzes who, in the preface of 
his Work, quotes him as one of his authorities. Georgios Kedrenos, who 
copied Skylitzes’s work together with its preface almost word for Word, 
calls him only Theodore of Sebasteia^^®, while Skylitzes expressly says that 
he was the leader of the church of that city, in other words its metropoli- 
tan^^^. Skylitzes wrote his work shortly after 1079-1081 A.D.^^®. Theo¬ 
dore, who may have been his chief authority for the time of Basil II, was 
therefore probably a Contemporary of that Emperor. In his character of 
historian as well as of metropolitan of Sebasteia he must of course have 
been well informed of a predecessor who shortly before had been transferred 
from Theodore’s own see to Russia. If we consult Le Quien for the pur- 
pose of finding out Theodore's exact time, we become aware that the last 
metropolitan of Sebasteia known to the great Dominican scholar was 
Leontios, member of the Council in Trullo in 692^^^; Le Quien was not 
at a loss for an explanation of this: “Armenia Minore a Mohammedanis 
principibus occupata, non est quod quisquam miretur ex hac provincia 
neminem deinceps ad synodos accessisse, quae Constantinopoli celebratae 
sunt’\ From the texts which G. Ficker has recently published, we know 
one Georgios of Sebasteia as a member of the synods of May 1030 and 
April 1032 ^ 20 . xheodore must be placed either before or after him. But 
a metropolitan Theodore of Sebasteia is attested at the very time of Emper¬ 
or Basil 11. Between Febr. 21 and Aug. 31,997 a synod of Constantinople, 
presided over by Patriarch Sisinnios, issued a “canonical regulation” 
(’'EK0€<7ty KavoviKv). The principal text, published by Cardinal Pitra^^S 
mentions as members of the synod eight metropolitans, whose names are 
however not indicated, but only their sees. Yet there exists another text 
relative to that synod, preserved in Cod. Vindoh. iurid, 11, written in 
A.D. 1191> which reveals to us four of the eight names, among them Theo¬ 
dore of Sebasteia ^22 Though it is not wholly impossible that the Theodore 
quoted in the treatise de translationihus and by Skylitzes-Kedrenos was a 
homonymous successor of that Theodore and perhaps also of Georgios, 
it is much more probable that he is actually the bishop of A.D. 997. Jf 

‘‘«Georgios Kedrenos, ed. I. Bekker, I (Bonn, 1838), p. 49 ; Ge^wpos 6 XLdrjs Kal 6 

TOVTOV dß^vvßoi ^ißaareiai. 

loannes Skylitzes (Cod. Coisl. 136), ed. Montfaucon, Bibi. Coisl., p. 207 f., 
reprinted by Bekker in his edition of Kedrenos, I, p. 4, note, and in K. Krumbacher, 
Gesch. d. hyz. Lit., 2d ed., p. 367: Oe6dü>pos 6 rijs mdrjs irpöeSpo^ Kal 6 toOtov 

\pi6s Kai 6fi^vvßOi 6 rrj^ h 'Leßaareiq. Kadrjyrjaäpevos 

“« K. Krumbacher, ibid., p. 365. 

M. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, I, col. 426®. 

‘2® G. Ficker, Erlasse d. Ptr. Alexios Sind., p. 19, No. 10; p. 26, No. 13. 

‘2‘ Pitra, Spicilegium Solesm., V, p. 464 sq. 

‘2* V. Benesevic, Vizant. Vremennik, XI (1904), PriloSenie, No. 2, p. 12, n. 2. 
V. Grumel, Regestes, vol. I, fase. II, p. 233 f., N. 805. 
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so, the transfer of Theophylaktos from this same see of Sebasteia to 
Russia must have taken place before 997 and, since we know from Yabyä 
of Antioch^^^ that between Decemb. 16, 991 and April 12, 996 the patri¬ 
archal throne of Constantinople was vacant, probably in or before 991 
(if not in 996-997), for it is not likely that Theophylaktos was transferred 
during that vacancy. In all probability he was thus the predecessor of 
Leo and (if he is historical) Michael, and therefore the first metropolitan 
of Russia. 

In the passage quoted above, NK mentions still a third bishop, Alexander, 
who “is promoted” (Trpo/Stßdferat) from Antioch to Jerusalem, to all ap- 
pearances also during the reign of Basil II. That item seems again hardly 
compatible with historical evidence. First, it is in any case improbable 
that a Patriarch of Antioch, which then belonged to the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, should have been transferred to the Holy City, ruled at that time by 
Muslim Sovereigns. Besides, the Contemporary historian Yahyä. of An¬ 
tioch, who informs us carefully of the successive names of the patriarchs 
of Antioch as well as of Jerusalem during that period does not mention 
any Alexander among them. The supposition that in the text of NK 
Alexander’s name was erroneously inserted among those of bishops trans¬ 
ferred under BasiFs reign, would not be a sufficient expedient, for as far as 
we know there never existed any Patriarch Alexander of Antioch who was 
transferred to Jerusalem^^^. Yet the solution of the problem which was 
proposed by Le Quien is still acceptable, provided that we apply to it a 
chronological modification. According to Le Quien^^® Antioch 'Avtloxov) 
means here the Pisidian metropolis and not, as in the case of Agapios, the 
Syrian Capital; he obviously gathered that from the expression “he is 
promoted”, hinting at a transfer from a see of inferior rank to a higher one. 
Even the ordinary bishopric Antioch on the Maeander is not out of the 
question, Alexander being qualified simply as “bishop’\ Besides, Le Quien 
remarks that he (as well as Agapios) probably was appointed for Jerusalem, 
but never admitted there^^®. At first sight that seems an artificial solution 
advanced for want of other evidence. Yet an unprejudiced examination 
of the historical facts (some of which Le Quien did not know) makes it 

Yahyä, P.O., XXIII, p. 444 [236]. 

Alexander of Antioch (A.D. 416-417) never occupied another see; Alexander of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 212-250) was transferred there not from Antioch, but from a Cappa- 
docian city, the name of which we do not know (Eusebios, H.E.y VI, 11, 2, p. 540, 25 
ed. Schwartz). This remark is inexact, for in Theophanes’ Chronicle the dass of 
manuscripts em (Vat. Palat. 395 and Monac. gr. 391) inserts sub A.M. 6186 (p. 367 
ed. de Boor) a bishop Alexander of Jerusalem who, in the translation of the Chronicle 
by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, appears eight years earlier (A.M. 6178) as bishop of 
Antioch (p. 363i adn. =a II, 23 O 14 ). These two entries, which otherwise are very puz- 
zling (cf. de Boor, II, 476 ff. and 563, Index s.v. 4) can be explained by our 

Passage of NK; butthey imply that the transfer took place under Justinian II and 
not under Basil II. 

Le Quien, Oriens Christ.f III, col. 482^”**. 

Le Quien, loc. ciL: “Admissi fortassis non fuerunt Hierosolymis Alexander et 
A.gapiuB*^ 
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appear quite reasonable. For we know now^^ that Patriarch Orestes of 
Jerusalem, a relative of the daughter of al-‘Aziz-bill&h, came as ambassador 
to Constantinople in 1002 and died there four years later^^®. After his 
death the see of Jerusalem remained vacant for about six years, probably 
until 1012 It was administered during that period by Orestes’s 

brother Arsenios, metropolitan of al-Qähira and Misr, i,e., Old and New 
Cairo, and later patriarch of Alexandria^^*’. These well-attested facts 
Support Le Quien’s hypothesis; but of course Alexander must be inserted 
after and not before Orestes. It is quite possible that the Emperor con- 
sidered himself authorized to appoint a successor of the orthodox Patriarch 
Orestes, whom death had struck in the Byzantine Capital. If so, the fact 
that the see of Jerusalem was vacant so long was perhaps a result of that 
appointment; probably no other candidate was proposed in order not to 
stir up regrettable rivalry. Alexander could however not venture to take 
up his residence in the Holy City. Neither was he considered legitimate 
by the Compilers of the lists of patriarchs of that city. Thus his almost 
forgotten name may have figured only in the lost work of the Contemporary 
Greek historian Theodore of Sebasteia. 

That is of course only a possible explanation. But it shows at least 
that there is no cogent reason to doubt on principle every Statement made 
by the “late” NK in the chapter quoted. By the way, it will some time 
perhaps be possible to verify the above conjectures, for probably a better 
text of the treatise “de translationihns episcoporum” or even the original 
Version of Theodore of Sebasteia -will one day see the light. In point of 
fact Greek copyists often inserted on empty leaves such anonymous frag- 
ments which are too short and insignificant to be judged worth mentioning 
by the Compilers of our summary deseriptions of manuscripts^^^ 

V 

An ephemeral Byzantine metropolis: Mavrokastron or New Russia 

In the third part of the present article, dealing with the establishment of 
the Bussian metropolitan see, I showed in pursuance of some previous 

Le Quien was not yet acquainted with this fact; he gathered his inexact data 
about Orestes from very unreliable western sources (Oriens Christianusy III, col. 
474^-482^). 

128 Yahyä, P.O., XXIII, p. 415[207], 461[253], 483[275l. 

129 IbiÄ, p. 505[297]. 

isö Ibid., p. 415[207], 483[275]. 

1*1 The existence of such unpublished texts can be inferred from J. Hergenröther^s 
remark (PhotiuSj III, 169) that in some Mss. Photius’s Zwayoiyal Kal ÄiroScffeis djcpißtis 
(• P.G., CIV, col. 1219-1232) is followed by a treatise De translationibus episcoporum, 
as for instance in Cod. Monacensis 68 (see note 97). Elsewhere he enumerated many 
Mas. of the pamphlet of Photios (ibid., p. 166, n. 2), omitting however the important 
text in Cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 173 (see note 108), which, it is true, has not been identi- 
fied with the work of Photios in Nessel’s and Lambeck^s catalogues. 
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investigations by H. Geizer, how the eleventh Century Notitiae episcopa- 
tuum can be helpful in dating approximately certain important events of 
Church history between 900 and 1100 A.D. Incidentally I also mentioned 
that in these lists sometimes a quite uncommon name occurs, which soon 
after disappears again from the ofEcial enumerations. The metropolis 
or archbishopric in question apparently did not exist for long, but was 
either completely abolished or incorporated into another unit. These 
rather ephemeral foundations, such as Asmosata and perhaps Taron, were 
often situated near or beyond the frontiers of the Empire. 

The very interesting and surprising fact of the foundation of such a 
short-lived metropolis is revealed by a list that is preserved in the twelfth- 
century Cod. Coislin. 211, fols. 261 - 262 ^^ 2 ^ contains an enumeration 
of the same eighty metropolitan sees that figure also in the Notitia com- 
piled at the time of Alexios Komnenos. The only difference is that in 
Cod. Coisl. one metropolis is omitted and another added. The missing 
one is the next to the last metropolis of the other list, viz., Naxia or Parona- 
xia, which was erected in A.D. 1083, a fact which probably implies that 
the last name of the list in Cod. Coisl., that of Attaleia, created as metropo¬ 
lis in 1084, is a later addition by a copyist who was not yet informed of the 
erection of Naxia or hastily skipped over that name. If so, the list was 
compiled in 1082 after Lakedaimonia had acquired the rights of metropo¬ 
lis, thus a few years earlier than the ofBcial Notitia. 

But much more interesting than this omission is the “addition” or rather 
an entry which soon after forever disappeared in the By zantine lists, being 
omitted in the Standard Notitia of Alexios Komnenos’s time. Between 
Apameia and Kerkyra the list in Cod. Coisl. exhibits the following names: 


70. BaaiXafov 

71. 

72. MavpoKdarpov ^rot N4a9 'Pcoata; 

73. NaftayfoO. 


We are fortunately able to circumscribe rather closely the time when both 
Basileion and Nazianzos were erected metropoleis^^^. The former acquired 
those rights between 1059 and 1067, the latter between 1068 and 1071. 
Thus the formation of the two intermediary metropolitan sees can be fixed 
with positiveness within the years 1059-1071. 

Apparently the Greek name of Mavrokastron, meaning the “Black 
castle”, is too banal to permit any certain identification of that metropolis. 

Cf. F. Nau, Revue de VOrient ChrHien^ XIV (1909), 212, n. 2. 

1»» The form Tristra instead of Dristra is hardly a mere clerical error. In the same 
Century Yahyä. of Antioch writes the name TÜsrä or TÜsträ (P.O., XVIII [1924], 
p. 813[115]; also p. 833[135], where the second letter must be corrected. 

See above, p. 145. 
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In fact, however, there existed only one city of the name that was at least 
temporarily of considerable importance and therefore alone really comes 
into question. According to the most accurate Italian maps of the Middle 
Ages it was situated on the left or northern bank of the Dniester estuary, 
thus at or near Ovidiopol, opposite Asprokastron, the *'White castle”, 
which occupied the site of modern Akkerman or Cetatea Albä^^®. Modern 
scholars, exhibiting a stränge insensibility to the difference between black 
and white, obstinately persist in identifying Mavrokastron with Akker- 
man^^®. Its Greek name Mavrokastron implies a Greek foundation. Its 
origin as well as its older history is quite obscure. The question whether 
the Mavrokastron mentioned in the famous fragments of the so-called 
“Gothic toparch”^^^ was the same place has been eagerly discussed. In 
my opinion those scholars^^® who identify them are right. On the other 
hand I doubt whether the date of January 963, proposed by F. Westberg 
for the events mentioned in those fragments, is really “firmly established’*, 
as is commonly supposed^®^. K. B. Hase, the only scholar who has seen 
the manuscript, ascribed it to the end of the tenth century^^^, while the 
fragments in question were added somewhat, though “not much”, later. 
Accordingly in the index to his edition of Leo Diakonos he speaks once 
of the eleventh century^^^ As the year 963 can hardly be called the end 
of the Century and still less “a time somewhat later”, I prefer to consider 
the middle of December 1021 as the date when, according to frg. 1, “Saturn 
was at the beginning of its passage across Aquarius”. 

That date marks perhaps the first attestation of Mavrokastron, dating 
possibly from a time not much later than its foundation, provided that the 
words: “for the whole city also was already inhabited”^^^ refer to it. In 
that case the writer of the fragments seems to be rather one of the first 
Byzantine Commanders of Mavrokastron than the “Gothic toparch” of 

Likewise the name Zemun or Semlin, meaning a place built of black earth, is 
chosen in contrast to that of Belgrad, situated on the opposite bank of the Sava. 
Cf. Jos. Mal, Probleme aus der Frühgeschichte der Slowenen (Ljubljana, 1939), p. 156, 
n. 227. 

1** In this respect I agree with the objections by J. Bromberg {Byzantionj XIII 
[1938], 53), while I cannot follow him in his explanation of the obvious abbreviation 
Maücastro (and var.) as meaning “Albocastro”. 

18’ Fragments ed. by K. B. Hase in his Leonis Diaconi Historia (Bonn, 1828), p. 
496-505, notae ad p. 175. 

E.g. W. Tomaschek, “Die Goten in Taurien”, Ethnol. Forschungen über Osteu- 
ropa undNordasien^ I (Vienna, 1881), 37; also V. Vasilievskij, P. Milyukov, N. Bänescu 
{Byz.-neugr. Jahrb.y III[19221, 307 f.) and others. 

1 *® E.g. by A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, p. 120 f. 

Cf, also the index to his edition of Leon Diak., p. 591, s.v. Inediii scriytores: 
fragmenta autographa epistolae aut commentariif in Cod. saec. X reperta. 

Ibid.j p. 576, s.v. Chersonesi Taurici historia: per saec. XI parum cognita. 

1** 4^<tTO 7dp Kal if 7r6Xts ÄTratra. 
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Kherson or another Crimean fortress. The foundation of the “Black 
fort” may have had a certain connection withthe rise of theByzantinepower 
on the shores of the Black Sea at the time of the successful expedition of 
Bardas Mongos and the Russian Sphengos (Sven?) against the Khazars 
in A.D. 1016''^ 

I cannot dwell here on the later history of Mavrokastron which, üb is 
well known, became an important Genoese emporium in the 14th and 15th 
centuries^^^ What alone concerns us is the foundation of a metropolis 
called “Mavrokastron or New Russia”^^®, subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Unfortunately we know very little of the history of the regions on the 
north-western shores of the Black Sea during the eleventh Century. From 
the second name of the metropolis we can infer that a “new” Russian terri¬ 
tory existed there at that time, which probably comprehended not much 
more than the city with which that “New Russia” is identified. That 
territory, situated at the estuary of the Dniester, was probably closely 
connected with the Russian settlements on and near the upper course of the 
same river, where soon after the principality of Gali6 was established. 
It is difficult to imagine that the Dniester did not play a role similar to that 
of the Dnieper and other rivers; the name of the Russians or Ruotsi as well 
as their whole early history proves that rivers always were the arterial 
roads of the commercial and military expeditions of those “rowers”. 
Thus it Stands to reason that certain settlements at the mouth of the 
Dniester, in the old dwelling-place of the Slavonic tribe of the Tiverci, 
was almost continually occupied by Russians of Galicia. Towards the 
middle of the eleventh Century Rostislav Vladimiroviß seems to have mied 
somewhere in Galicia, from where he was expelled in about 1060 by his 
uncles^^®. He then turned towards the shores of the Black Sea and finally 

Cf. N. Bänescu, “La domination byzantine 4 Matracha (Tmutorokan), en 
Zichie, en Khazarie et en ‘Russie^ 4 l’^poque des Comnenes^^ Bulletin de Ip,' Section 
Histor. de VAcad. Roumaine, XXII, 2 (Bucarest, 1941), 14 f. 

G. I. Brätianu, Recherches surVicina et Cetatea Alhä (Bucarest, 1935), p. 99-126, 
and passim. 

N4a ’Pcoffta can hardly be the same as ‘Pcoata, mentioned beside Matrakha in a 
treaty concluded in 1169 between Manuel Komnenos and the Genoese, which was 
confirmed in April 1192 by Isaac Angelos (F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplom. 
med. aevij III [Vienna, 1865], 35. K. E. Zachariävon Lingenthal, lus Graeco-Roma- 
num, III, 496. F. Dölger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden, fase. II [1925], p. 82, No. 
1488; p. 99, No. 1610). Rosia, called Rüsiyah by al-Idrisi and Casal di Rossi on 
Italian medieval maps, was not situated on the Don, as is often affirmed, but probably 
at the place of modern Mariupol on the Kalmius river {Fiume Rosso); see K. Kretsch¬ 
mer, Die ital. Poriolane des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909), p. 645. 

^**G. Vernadsky, Political and diplomatic history of Russia (Boston, 1936), p. 
55 f. According to others he was in 1056 at Vladimir Volynsk and in 1061 at 
Novgorod; cf. K. Losskij, “Rostislav Vladimirovic”, Russkij BiografiÖeskij Slovar, 
XVII (Petrograd, 1918), 169. 
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went, certainly by sea, to Tmutorokan which he seized in 1064 and kept in 
bis possession until the Byzantine Katepano of Kherson treacherously 
poisoned him in A.D. 1066. 

According to the Russian Primary Chronicle he was killed because “the 
Greeks became afraid of him”; but from the fact that the murderer was 
stoned by the people of Kherson after his return^*^ it seems to result that 
his crime was rather an act of personal revenge orpurewickedness than an 
action serving the interests of the Byzantine policy. It implies that Rosti- 
slav had been rather populär mth the Greek inhabitants of the Crimea 
and perhaps also on good terms with the Imperial Government at Byzan- 
tium. After being driven away from Galicia he probably had stayed for a 
certain period at Mavrokastron in order to gather new strength for the 
expedition he planned against Tmutorokan. Düring his stay in “New 
Russia” he may have relied on the benevolence and help of the Byzantine 
fleet and may consequently have permitted the Greek patriarch to estab- 
lish a metropolitan see there under a Greek-Russian name. The erection of 
that of Dristra shortly before also shows that Patriarch Konstantinos III 
Leikhudes (Feb. 1059-Aug. 1063)^^® had become interested in the regions 
of the Lower Danube and the Western shores of the Black Sea, 

But after a short while Rostislav left for Tmutorokan, and Mavrokastron 
probably was taken then by the Uzes (Torks) or Polovcians (Comans)^^^ 
who at that time, especially in the fall of 1064^^®, invaded all the countries 
on the Black Sea north and south of the Danube. This was apparently 
the reason why the newly founded metropolis disappeared after a very brief 
existence. Thus a quite laconic mention of its name in Codex CoisUnianus 
211 remained the unique testimony of that metropolis founded and soon 
after abandoned in about A.D. 1060-1064. 

“The Russian Primary Chronicle’*, ed. Karskij, p. 163, 166; transl. by Cross, 
p. 233 f. The Greek population in Matrakha was certainly rather strong. For the 
12th Century cf. note 145. As late as A.D. 1376 a certain (xovaxifs nal h 

Marpäxots is attested; cf. M. Vogel and V. Gardthausen, “Die griechischen Schreiber 
des Mittelalters und der Renaissance”, Zeniralhlatt für Bibliotheksweseny Beiheft 
XXXIII (Leipzig, 1909), p. 222. 

Rather than his successor John VIII Xiphilinos (January 1, 1064-1075). 

Cf. D. Rasovskij, “Peöenegi, Torki i Berendei na Rusi i v Ugrii”, Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, VI (1933), 1-65. Matthew of Edessa reports that the Uzes and 
Pechenegs were driven away by the Khard^S (“the blonds”) and the latter by the 
Odzids (“serpents”) in about 1050-51 A.D. (Matthieu d’fidesse, Chroniquej ed. 
Dulaurier, p. 89, chpt. LXXV). Should the former name be read Khirgiz? 

150 The date was established by V. Zlatarski, Istorija na Bülgarskata Düriava 
prez srednite vekove, II (Sofia, 1927), 115. 

Long after finishing the present paper I took notice of an article by Rev. V. Lau¬ 
rent {ßchos d'Orient, XXXVIII [1939, July-December], p. 279 [published at Bucharest 
in 19401), where he refers to Theopemptos’s stay at CP. in 1039 and to Theophylak- 
tos’s transfer and promises to treat elsewhere of Theodore of Sebasteia (p. 287-293). 
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B. Un ARCHEVtQUE IgNATIEN DE MoRAViE, RiVAL DE S. M^ITHODE 

I 

Deux archeveques de Moravie d Ratishonne 

Au d4but de 872 et en novembre 873 deux ambassades de Tempereur 
Basile I arriv^rent k Ratisbonne, k la cour de Louis le Germanique. Voici 
le r^cit des Annales Fuldenses, Tunique source qui nous renseigne sur ces 
6v6nements^: 

Anno 872 

Mense lanuario, circa Epiphaniam Basilii, Graecorum imperatoris, legati cum 
muneribus et epistolis ad Hludowicum regem Radasbonam venerunt, atque ei inter 
caetera xenia cristallum mirae magnitudinis, auro gemmisque praeciosis ornatum, 
cum parte non modica salutiferae crucis obtulerunt; qui honorifice suscepti, et con- 
grua responsione accepta, redierunt ad sua. 

Anno 873 

Mense Novembri Agathon archiepiscopus, Basilii Graecorum imperatoris legatus, 
ad renovandam pristinam amicitiam cum epistolis et muneribus ad Hludowicum 
regem Radasbonam venit, quem rex honorifice suscepit et absolvit. 

Le Principal but de ces ambassades 4tait probablement d'assurer de 
bonnes relations entre les deux puissances en vue de la Situation confuse qui 
existait en Italie apr^s la mort de Bempereur Louis IP. C^est du moins la 
conclusion que les historiens modernes ont tir4e des r4cits que nous venons 
de citer, et eile est probablement exacte; cependant Bauteur des Annales de 
Fulda lui-mßme semble beaucoup plus impressionn^ par le fait que, en 872, 
les envoy4s de Pempereur apportaient une importante relique, et qu’en 873, 
le d414gu4 de Basile 4tait un certain archeveque appel4 Agathon. Comme il 
est peu probable que les ambassadeurs qui, en 872, apportaient les reliques, 
aient 6t4 des laiques, on ne se trompera peut-etre pas en supposant que le 
chef de cette premi^re d416gation de Pempereur n'^tait autr^ que Parche- 
vßque Agathon qui, en 873, fut choisi pour la täche de “renouveler” 
Pamiti4 existant entre les deux souverains. Quoi qu’il en soit, il est im¬ 
portant de se rappeier que, vers le meme temps oü la premi^re ambassade 
arrivait k Ratisbonne, im autre archeveque de nationalit4 grecque languis- 
sait en Souabe dans les geoles allemandes, soumis k des tortures physiques 
dont la description 4voque en quelque sorte Pimage des camps de concen- 
tration d^une “Kulturstufe” beaucoup plus avanc^e. Ce prisonnier 4tait 
S. Methode, le survivant des deux fr^res dits “les apotres des Slaves”. 

^ Annales Fuldenses, 6d. Pertz dans les Mon. Germ. Hist., SS.,1, 384,30-34,387, 
23-25. Cf. F. Doelger, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der 
neueren Zeit, Reihe A: Regesten, I (Munich, 1924), 59, nos. 489 et 491. 

* E. Duemmler, Geschichte des ostfränkischen Reiches, II, 2® 6d. (Leipzig, 1887), 

371. 
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En 870, ä peine rentr4 en Moravie (ou en Pannonie) aprös avoir ordonn^ 
archevßque de ces pays par le pape Hadrien II, il avait eu la malchance de 
tomber dans les mains des Allemands, avec Taide desquels Svatopluk 
s’4tait r4volt4 contre son oncle Rastislav. Le malheureux prince qui avait 
introduit le christianisme en Moravie fut aveugl4 par les Allemands, tandis 
que son archevßque 4tait condamn6 k Ratisbonne par ime Sorte de “concile” 
tenu en pr4sence du roi Louis le Germanique, ‘‘rennemi du roi morave’*^. 
II avait beau insister sur ses droits d’archevßque ordonn4 par le pape 
personnellement; on sait par les lettres de Jean VIII comment il fut 
menac^ par T^vßque Ermanrich de Passau qui voulait le cravacher (“in 
episcoporum concilium tractum flagello equino percuteret nisi prohiberetur 
ab aliis''^). Il fut arbitrairement condamn4 et enferm4 pendant deux ans et 
demi au moins®. Dans leur memoire de 870 ou 871®, intitul^ lÄhellus de con- 
versione Bagoariorum et Carantanorum’^, les 4vßques allemands Tappellent 
“quidam Graecus Methodius nomine” sans tenir compte de son rang 
eccl4siastique, et P^vßque Anno de Freising—ä trente kilom^tres de Dachau 
—d4clara m^me effront^ment dans ime lettre au pape qu*il ignorait 
Methode, bien qu’il füt, lui-meme, comme le pape le lui reprocha dans sa 
r4ponse, Tinstigateur de toutes ces violences illegales®. 

Or, c^est exactement pendant ces ann^es oü S. Methode 4tait emprisonn4 
par le clerg4 allemand que la premfee ambassade grecque arriva k Ratis¬ 
bonne pour transmettre k Louis le Germanique une pr4cieuse relique. 
C'est peut-^tre dans cette m^me salle oü, un an plus tot, le roi s’4tait moqu6 
du saint transpirant de col^re et d’indignation pendant qu’il discutait 
“avec des gens grossiers”®, que ce meme roi accepta les pr^sents de Tem- 
pereur grec sans trop s’inqui4ter du fait que Basile et ses sujets 6taient k 
ses yeux des h^r6tiques qui omettaient le fdioque dans leur confession 
de foi. Meme quand la seconde ambassade, pr4sid^ par Tarcheveque 
Agathon, quitta Constantinople—probablement dans de 873^®—S, 

Methode 4tait peut-^tre encore prisonnier, car il semble que ce fut “tout k 

* Vie de S. Methode^ ch. 9. Sur les disputes entre les papes et le haut clerg6 franc 
soutenu par les empereurs voir Paul J. Alexander, “The Papacy, the Bavarian Clergy, 
and the Slavonic Apostles'^ The Slavonic and East European RevieWy XX (1941), 
26&-293. 

^ Jaff6-Ewald, Regesta Pontif. Romanor.^ I, 380, n. 2977. 

* “Ils le retinrent deux ans et demi’^: Vie de S. MHhode, ch. 9. “A sede tribus 
annis pellentes’*: Lettre de Jean VIII ä IjOuis le Germanique, Jaff4-Ewald, I, 379, 
no. 2976. 

* Sur les differentes opinions concernant la date de ce Libellus voir P. Duthilleul 
dans Echos d^Orient, 38® ann^e (1935), p. 295-6. 

^ Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., XI, p. 13, 26. 

® Jaffe-Ewald, t. I, p. 380, no. 2979. Afon. Germ, Hisi.^ Epist.^ VII, 286, 30. 

* Vie de S. MHhodej ch. 9. 

Doelger, Regesten, I, 59, no. 491. 
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la fin de Tamife 870” que Von convoqua le “concile” qui Tavait condamii6^^ 
II est possible qu^alors ni Tempereur grec, ni l’archeveque Agathon, ne 
savait exactement oü S. Methode se trouvait, puisque mßme le pape, le 
successeur d^Hadrien II qui Tavait ordonn4 et envoy4 en Moravie, n’apprit 
son triste sort qu’en mai 873 par le moine Lazare^^. Mais d’autre part il 
est peu probable qu’il n^ ait eu aucun behänge d’ambassades entre Byzance 
et la Moravie k Toccasion de l'av^nement de Svatopluk; et, s^il y eut alors 
des ambassadeurs byzantins en Moravie, les d614gu4s de Tempereur durent 
certainement apprendre, k cette occasion, le fait que Methode avait disparu, 
et peut-^tre aussi les circonstances de sa disparition. Ce doit etre vers le 
temps oü le patriarche Ignace envoyait un archeveque grec en Bulgarie 
Sans se soucier des droits que le pape r4clamait sur ce pay^, que le mßme 
patriarche apprit probablement que le si^ge archi6piscopal de Moravie, 
6rig6 peu avant par le Saint-Sifege, 4tait devenu vacant par suite de la dis¬ 
parition ou de la “d4position” de Methode. Nous verrons conunent 
Byzance r6agit k cette nouvelle. Puisque S. Methode ne d4pendait pas de 
P6glise byzantine, comme il avait m^me agi en quelque Sorte contre les 
int4r^ts de TEmpire en revendiquant les droits du pape sur la Moravie, 
nous pouvons supposer d'avance que ses compatriotes, loin de s'inqui6ter 
de son triste sort, ont plutot vu avec une certaine satisfaction dans ses 
souffrances une punition juste et mgritde de son “apostasie”. C^est 
pourquoi nous ne devons pas etre trop 4tonn6 d’apprendre que Tambassade 
qui arriva en 873 k Ratisbonne pour renouveler les relations amicales entre 
les deux puissances, 6tait conduite par un archeveque byzantin. 

Quel 4tait cet archeveque? Pour trouver la r6ponse k cette question 
nous avons Tavantage de disposer des listes des participants k deux conciles 
qui eurent lieu peu d'ann4es avant et apr^s 873, c’est k dire celui d’Ignace en 
869-870 et celui de Photius en 879-880. Or, tandis qu'en 869-70, nous 
ne trouvons aucun personnage du nom d’Agathon, il y en a deux qui 
sign^rent les actes de 879-80, Tun parmi les m4tropolitains et archeveques, 
l’autre comme 4veque. Puisque Tambassadeur de 873 6tait d4jä, archeveque 
en cette ann^, le second personnage, T^veque Agathon de C6rasea en 
Lydie^^, n’entre pas en ligne de compte. Le seul personnage qui puisse 
donc ^tre identifi4 avec Tambassadeur de 873 est \in archeveque appel6 
*Ajädo3v Mtop 

Donc, peu apr^s que S. Methode, archeveque des Moraves, eut 6te 
d6pos6 k Ratisbonne par le clerg4 allemand, la meme ville voyait arriver 
un autre “archeveque des Moraves”, Agathon, comme ambassadeur de 

A. Lapotre, S. J., UEurope et le Saint-Siege d Vepoque carolingienney I (Paris, 
1895), p. 118, n. 1. 

Jaff6-Ewald, I, 380, no. 2976. 

1* Mansi, XVII, col. 376*^: ^Ayädojv K€patn}vüjv. 

“Mansi, XVII, col. 373''. 
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Tempereur Basile! Ce fait semble bien remarquable; mais tout ce que 
nous savons de ce persomiage est qu’il se nommait Agathon, qu^il si^gea 
au concile de 879-80 parmi les m^tropolitains et archev^ques, et que son 
si^ge 4tait appel4 celui des Moraves. Quelles conclusions pouvons nous 
tirer de ces trois maigres indications? 

II 

Quelle etait la digniti Agathon? 

Commenyons par discuter sa digniti eccl4siastique. Parnii toutes les 
listes conciliaires de T^glise grecque il n’y en a aucune qui soit dans un aussi 
grand d^sordre que celle de 879, ce qui rend difEcile la täche d’identifier 
certains 4v^ques ou leurs sifeges. Mais, heureusement, ce d6sordre conceme 
plutöt la Partie de la liste qui comprend les noms des 4v6ques ordinaires, 
tandis que r4num4ration des m4tropolitains et archevßques qui, comme 
d^habitude, pr4cMe Tautre partie de la liste, est beaucoup plus soign^e. 
Nous y trouvons ä peu pres 80 titulaires de ces deux cat^gories qui, ce- 
pendant, ne sont clairement distingu^s ni par Taddition de leurs titres 
ni par robservation d’un strict ordre hi4rarchique. Quant aux 30 Premiers, 
ils 4taient sans aucun doute des m4tropolitains provinciaux; mais, parmi 
les 50 qui suivent, et dont la plupart 6taient des archeveques autoc6phales, 
nous trouvons un certain nombre de m4tropolitains, dont les noms inter- 
rompent yä et lä la s4rie des archeveques. Un des plus importants, le 
titulaire de Thessalonique, occupe m^me la demi^re place de ce groupe (no. 
80) qui, vers la fin, contient peut-etre aussi le nom d*\m 6vßque ordinaire, 
si c’est k juste titre qu’on voit dans Ukrpos ’IXtaSos ou 'HXiASoy (no. 76) 
r^vßque d'Ilion. 

Quant k Agathon des Moraves, il est mentiorm6 aprfes Sabas d’Ath^nes et 
Antoine de Naupacte et avant Lucien de Dyrrhachium, c’est-ä-dire parmi 
des titulaires qui tous 4taient sürement des m4tropolitains. Cependant, 
cela ne signifie pas n4cessairement qudl füt lui aussi m^tropolitain. Il 
est vrai que peu aprfe cette 4poque on a commenc4 k 41ever quelques ar- 
chev^ques autoc^phales au rang de m4tropolitains titulaires. 

Mais la Notitia de L4on le Sage prouve que, avant 902, la cat4gorie de 
m4tropole sans 4vech4 suffragant n’ existait pas encore, k Texception de 
deux cas particuliers, ceux de Chalc4doine et Catana. De plus, pour 
les titulaires qu’on consacrait pour des pays situ^ hors des fronti^res de 
Tempire et surtout pour ceux qu’on envoyait en Occident, on pröMrait 
probablement conserver le titre d’archev^que^®. On sait d’ailleurs qu’en 

Ce titre ne d6signe pas toujours un rang inf^rieur 4 celui de m^tropolitain, 
car les m^tropolitains de C^sar^e et d^Ephese (cf. p. 136, n. 40) qui, en m6me temps, 
4taient les exarques de deux grands dioc^ses de Tempire byzantin, signaient d’habi- 
tude comme archevöques; de mtoe le m^tropolitain de Thessalonique. Dans les 
Actes du concile du 12 mai 1157, les signatures des archeveques de Bulgarie et de 
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Europe occidentale les 6veques des capitales des provinces avaient le titre 
d'archevßque qui correspondait k celui de m^tropolitain dans le patriarcat 
byzantin. Pour cette raison certains savants ont cru devoir Interpreter 
comme signifiant “metropolitain” le titre d’archeveque que les Annales 
de Fulda donnent k Tambassadeur de 873^®; mais il est plus vraisemblable 
qu’Agathon etait un “archev^que” dans le sens byzantin du mot. En 
tout cas, TAgathon de 873, aussi bien que celui de 879-80, etait un ar- 
chev^que (dans le sens oriental ou Occidental du mot) de r^glise byzantine, 
ce qui permet de supposer qu’il s’agit du m^me personnage. 

On peut encore se demander si Agathon, archev^que des Moraves en 879, 
n’etait pas archev^que d’un autre si^ge en 873. II est vrai que nous con- 
naissons un certain nombre d’^v^ques qui, au cours des si^cles, furent trans- 
fer^s d’un si^ge k un autre. Mais comme Agathon ne figure point dans les 
listes de ces ßeTadetrets qui mentionnent toutefois plusieurs cas de l’4poque 
photienne, il est peu probable qu’entre 873 et 879 il ait 6t6 transf4rö 
d’un autre si^ge k celui “des Moraves”. 

III 

Ou se trouvaieni les Moraves dont Agathon etait Varcheveguef 

Mais les Moraves dont Agathon 6tait Parchevßque ne pourraient-il^ pas 
^tre diff6rents de ceux pour lesquels le pape avait ordonn4 S. Methode? 
On a en effet prötendu qu'Agathon 4tait archev^que non pas de la “Grande 
Moravie”, mais d’ime petite ville situ^ sur la Morava serbe^^. Il y 
existait en effet, du moins vers 1100, un 4vech4 dont le titulaire fut appel4 
h MopÄjÖou ^Tot BpavLT^aßov; son siege 4tait donc \mi k celui de Branißevo^®. 
Th6ophylacte de Bulgarie parle d’un 6v^que “6 MopSßov”^^. On a identifi6 
ce si^ge^® avec le Kaarpov ö MopößtcKo^ qui, dans le fameux d4cret de 1020^^, 
figure parmi les localit^s qui d6pendent de Mais ce <ppovptx)v 


Chypre pr^c^dent celles des trois exarques (Nic^tas Chon., Thesaur.^ dans Migne, 
P.G.f CXL, col. 197^). Mais ä, cette ^poque, la Bulgarie appartenait k l’empire et, 
par suite, son archev^que figurait parmi les membres de lYglise byzantine. 

“Comme Doelger, loc. cit.y tandis que H. Geizer Pappelle “der Erzbischof der 
Maehren (UiüpkßiüvY* (Jahrb.f. Protestant. Theolog.^ XII [1886] 532). Je ne connais 
pas d’autre mention d’Agathon dans les oeuvres de Geizer. 

Assemani, Bibi. lur. Orient., VI, 38. Golubinskij, Kratkij oterk istorii pravosl. 
cerkvej (Moscow, 1871), p. 35. Fr. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX^ 
fsihcle (Paris, 1926), p. 234. M. Janin, Dictionnaire d^Histoire et de Geographie eccUsi- 
aatiques, X (1938), col. 1130, s.v. Bulgarie. 

“ Cod. Vatic. Graec. 8B8, fol. 354% 6d. H. Geizer, Byzant. Ztschr., I (1892), 257, v. 
13. Le Cod. Berol. Phillipps 1477, fol. 95^ (ibid., v. 226) dit seulement Bpavlr^oßa. 

“ Th6ophylacte d'Ochrida, epist. 13, dans Migne, P.G., CXXVI, col. 525-^. 

“ H. Geizer, Byz. Ztschr., II (1893), 52-53. 

Doelger, Regesten, I, 103-4, no. 806 et 807. 
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MtopAjöou, comme Tappelle Jean Scylitzes^^^ 6tait bien insignifiant; nous n^en 
connaissons le nom d’aucun 4veque, et il est tr^s douteux si, au IX® sifecle, 
il ^tait d4jä 4rig4 en 4vech4. II n'y a aucune raison de supposer qu’il eüt 
jamais 6t6 archevech6 et que son titulaire si4ge4t en 879 parmi les m4tro- 
politains et archeveques de T^glise byzantine. Il ne sera pas inutile ä 
ce propos de mentionner qu’on a cherch4 dans la meme liste de 879 Tar- 
chevßque de Bulgarie que S. Ignace avait ordonn6, et qu^on a cru trouver 
son nom dans la signature de Gabriel d’Achrida^^. Or ce Gabriel signa 
parmi les 4v6ques ordinaires^^, tandis qu’Agathon des Moraves est plac6 
parmi les reprfeentants d’Athfenes, Naupacte et Dyrrhachium! Dvomik^®, 
appelant Agathon seulement “6veque”, semble avoir ignor6 aussi bien sa 
dignit6 d’archevßque que son identit^ avec Tambassadeur de 873. 

Cependant, en 1867 d6jä, Hergenröther a bien vu que la localit4 bulgare de 
Morava ^tait beaucoup trop insignifiante qu’on puisse supposer qu’elle füt 
le si^ge d’un archev^que^®. Le meme savant a d4jä reconnu Tidentit^ de 
l^Agathon de 873 avec celui de 879; mais la manifere comment il präsente 
cette d4couverte montre clairement que c'4tait plutot malgr6 lui qu41 Ta 
faite. Car, ayant rejet^ l’opinion d^Assemani qui avait consid4r4 Agathon 
comme archeveque d’une petite ville bulgare, il continue^^: “De plus, nous 

** C6dr6nus~ScylitzÖ8 II, 527, 8, 6d. Bonn: en 1040, Pierre D6l6anus s’enfuit axpi 

Kal BcX 67 pä^cüv (^po6p(a dk raDra rijs XLavvovias KarÄ rifv TrepaW tov "larpov 
diOKtlßeva Kal ytcTovovvra ry Kp&Xj} TovpKlas) . En fait les deux forteresses 6taient situ6es 
au Sud du Danube. 

Mansi, XVII, col. 376^: FojSpnjX *Axpl^f}^’ 

** Ce que Le Quien a d6j4 soulign6 (Oriens Christianus, vol. II, col. 288°): *‘sed 
inter metropolitas non censetur.” Pour cette raison il n’est pas seulement *‘dou- 
teux^* (Hergenroether, Photius, II, 159), mais toutä fait impossible qu’il füt Parche- 
v^que consacr6 par S. Ignace. Ignace de Sozopolis (Mansi, XVII, col. 373®) et 
Sym6on de Debeltus (ihid., col. 377®) (cf. Hergenroether, ihid., p. 159, n. 48) qui 
signaient eux-aussi parmi les 6v^ques ne se pr^tent pas davantage 4 une Identification 
avec Parchevßque de Bulgarie. 

Fr. Dvornik, Les Slaves . . . , p. 234; (Agathon ne pouvait pas 6tre P6v^que 
[cf. p. 233] de la Grande Moravie,) '‘car le siöge 6piscopal y ^tait alors occup^ par 
Methode.” 

J. Hergenroether, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, II (Ratisbonne, 1867), 
p. 631: ‘‘Das bulgarische Moraba war jedenfalls für einen Erzbischof ein viel zu unbe¬ 
deutender Ort.” 

Hergenroether, ihid., p. 631-632; “Wir wissen ferner nicht, ob dieser Agathon 
identisch ist mit dem gleichnamigen Erzbischof, der im November 873 als Gesandter 
des Basilius nach Regensburg kam; wäre das der Fall, so könnten wir wenigstens 
voraussetzen, dass Agathon von Moraba mit dem Reiche Swatopluk^s näher bekannt 
war, das er von Bulgarien aus wahrscheinlich auf der Reise passierte. So dürfen 
wir wohl die Vermutung wagen, man habe im byzantinischen Reiche durch die Abord¬ 
nung oder auch Ordination dieses Agathon im mährischen Reiche Boden gewinnen 
wollen, wofür auch in der griechischen Umgebung des Methodius Anknüpfungspunkte 
nicht fehlten; einige Wahrscheinlichkeit müssen wir der Conjectur von Le Quien 
immerhin zugestehen.” 
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ne^savons pas si cet Agathon 4tait identique avec Tarcheveque du mßme 
nom qui arriva k Ratisbonne en novembre 873 comme ambassadeur de 
Basile; si cela 4tait le cas, nous pourrions supposer qu’Agathon de Morava 
avait quelque connaissance du pays de Svatopluk, qu’il avait dü traverser 
en venant de Bulgarie^®. En cons^quence nous sommes peut-^tre autoris6 
k supposer qu’ä Byzance on a voulu gagner de kinfluence dans T^tat morave 
par la d614gation ou bien par Tordination de cet Agathon, tdche pour 
laquelle il ne manquait pas de point de contact dans Tentourage grec de 
Methode; il faut donc, tont de meme, accorder une certaine probabilit4 k 
la conjecture de Le Quien.” 


IV 

Agathon etait Ignatien 

On ne peut pas dire que ces lignes d^Hergenröther soient trop affirmatives; 
il n'est pas 4tonnant que d’autres savants n’aient pas attach^ d’importance k 
ses remarques concemant “la personnalit4 douteuse d’Agathon” exprim^es 
de la sorte^^. La raison pour laquelle Hergenröther s’est si vaguement ex- 
prim4 est assez claire: il semble bien que le mot “on” dans la phrase cit^e 
(“man habe im byzantinischen Reiche durch die. . . . Ordination dieses 
Agathon im mährischen Reiche Boden gewinnen wollen”) trahit un certain 
embarras, et ce qui devait en effet g^ner pas mal le savant Cardinal 4tait 
le fait Evident que c’4tait S. Ignace qui avait agi ainsi contre S. Methode. 
Il est n6anmoins 4tonnant qu'il se soit bom4 k remarquer qu’il “fallait 
accorder ime certaine vraisemblance k la conjecture de Le Quien”, sans la 
citer litt4ralement et sans indiquer que cette hypoth^se avait besoin d’une 
rectification essentielle par suite de sa propre d4couverte. Car il 4tait 

** Il est tres douteux qu’Agathon ait travers^ la Bulgarie. De m^me, d’apres 
Le Quien, Cyrille et Methode seraient arriv6s en Moravie “relicta Bulgaria” (voir 
plus bas, p. 170); mais selon VExcerptum de KarentaniSy S. Methode y est arriv6 en 
venant d’Istrie et de Dalmatie (Mon. Germ. Hist.y SS.j XI, 15, 2-4: ‘‘interiecto aliquo 
tempore supervenit quidam Sclavus ab Hystrie et Dalmatie partibus nomine Metho¬ 
dius qui adinvenit Sclavicas literas et Sclavice celebravit divinum officium et vilescere 
fecit Latinum; tandem fugatus a Karentanis partibus intravit Moraviam ibique 
quiescit”). Hergenroether (Photius, II, 616, n. 89) admet que ce passage confirme 
en quelque Sorte l’opinion du Pr^tre de Dioclee selon laquelle les deux saints auraient 
converti la Dalmatie; il regarde cependant le ‘‘concile de Delminium” (v. in/ra, n. 41) 
comme invent6 {ihid.y II, 607). 

** Duemmler, Geschichte des ostfränkischen Reiches^ II, 2® ed., 371, n. 4: “Vgl. 
über die zweifelhafte Persönlichkeit Agathons Hergenr. II, 632.” Doelger {Regesteny 
loc. cit.) ne mentionne m^me plus Hergenroether, tandis qu^il eite entre autres ces 
deux livres: Otto Harnack, Die Beziehungen des fränkisch-italischen zu dem byzan¬ 
tinischen Reiche unter der Regierung Karls d. Gr. und der späteren Kaiser karolin¬ 
gischen Stammes (Göttingen, 1880), p. 87, n. 4, et B. A. Mystakides, Byzantinisch¬ 
deutsche Beziehungen zur Zeit der Ottonen (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 12, 74-75. Ces deux 
publications ne sont pas 4 ma disposition. 
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logique que Le Quien, connaissant Agathon uniquement par sa signature 
de 879, Teilt regard6 comme un 6vßque photien. Cependant, d^s qu'on 
admet que le meme Agathon 6tait d6jä archevßque en 873, cet instrument 
d4vou4 de Tintrigant Photius se transforme forc6ment en un Ignatien. 
Dans VOriens Christianus de Le Quien le passage curieux auquel renvoie 
Hergenröther se cache dans Tintroduction g6n6rale k la liste des patriarches 
de Constantinople, oü, parlant des peuples barbares que ces demiers ont 
soiunis k leur 6glise, Le Quien 6crit sous le titre “§16. Photius Moravos sibi 
subjicere tentat” les lignes suivantes: 

“Non hic omittendum puto, quum SS. Cyrillus & Methodius, Romano 
Papa annuente, relicta Bulgaria in Moraviam Christum annunciaturi 
perrexissent, magnamque gentis illius partem ad Christianam religionem 
traduxissent, Photiiun quo aestuabat invidentiae livore, hanc quoque suae 
sedi subjicere tentasse, creato Moravorum episcopo Agathone, quem inter 
Archiepiscopos vel metropolitas in ipsius synodo sub Joanne Papa VIII 
sedisse ludicri illius conventüs acta perhibent: 'A.y6.6o}vos MtopAjStov, *Ay6,dov 
Mo3p6.ßo}v, Verum illa Photii ad Moraviam subigendam molimina futilia 
fuerunt, eaque regio Romanae sedi deinceps addicta mansit ad haec novis- 
sima usque tempora, quibus in eam Lutheri impietas irrepsit”^'’. 

Selon toute vraisemblance, Hergenröther n'a pas clairement vu que, dös 
qu^on identifie Agathon avec Tarchevöque de 873, il n’est plus possible de 
soutenir la thöse de Le Quien, du moins teile quelle. Car pour regarder 
comme photien cet archevöque attestö en 873 on devrait supposer qu’il 
avait 4t4 consacrö avant 867, donc avant Möthode, ce qui serait absurde et 
d^ailleurs en pleine contradiction avec les autres remarques d’Hergenröther 
sur ce personnage. 


V 

S, Mithode Hait Photien 

Grä-ce aux recherches röcentes entreprises par des savants catholiques 
comme V. Grumel, V. Laurent, E. Amann et Fr. Dvomik, nous voyons 
aujourd^hui beaucoup plus clair en ce qui conceme les relations entre le 
Saint-Siöge et Töglise byzantine k Töpoque d’Ignace et de Photius. C’est 
pourquoi, dös que j’eus reconnu Tidentitö de l’Agathon de 873 avec celui 
de 879 (sans remarquer d^abord qu^elle avait 6tö döjä constatöe par Her^en- 
röther), je n’eus aucun doute qu’il s’agit d^un personnage consacr^ par le 
patriarche Ignace. On sait maintenant que le portrait döfavorable qu^on 
a fait si longtemps de Photius, cette Sorte de damnatio memoriae dont fut 

** Le Quien, Oriens Christianus^ I (Paris, 1740), col. Dans le second 

volume qui, d’apres certains indices, semble avoir 6t6 composö avant le premier, 
Le Quien dit seulement (II, col. 289^, sous “Ecclesia Achridensis”): “Inter Photi- 
anae synodi metropolitas & archiepiscopos sedisse miror Agathonem Moravorum.*’ 
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victime ce patriarche, r&ultent en grande partie de certaines interpolations 
et falsifications commises par des adh6rents intransigents de S. Ignace, 
longtemps apr^s sa mort. Le R. P. Lapotre, S, J., avait clairement indiqu6 
les motifs qui ont fait douter les Antiphotiens modernes de la röalit6 du 
voyage de S. Methode ä Constantinople: “Mais il fallait ä tout prix sauver 
Methode de ce contact avec Lodieux Photius, et enlever ainsi au schisme 
grec tout pr4texte ä revendiquer pour soi Tillustre patron des Slaves”®^ 
Mais nous savons par les lettres indign^es des papes Hadrien II et Jean 
VIII^^ qu'ä partir de 870 les relations entre eux et S. Ignace devinrent de 
plus en plus tendues et que Jean VIII 6tait sur le point d’anath6matiser le 
patriarche quand ce demier mourut^^^. De toute 6vidence, c’est au mo- 
ment oü Ignace envoyait ses 4v^ques et pr^tres en Bulgarie au m4pris des 
prötentions de T^glise romaine, qu^il dut consacrer Agathon archevßque 
des Moraves. Du point de vue byzantin, il peut se comprendre qu^on ait 
regard6 Coiistantin et Methode comme des gens qui, en pr^tant leurs Ser¬ 
vices aux papes, avaient trahi la politique religieuse de leur patrie. S'il 
en fallait une preuve, le silence absolu des sources grecques sur les deux 
fr^res est 41oquent. Leurs noms ne se trouvent dans aucim historien, presque 
dans aucun synaxaire; et le seul trait4 grec oü ils figurent, k savoir la 
Vie de S. CUment d^Ochrida, est, on le sait, ime traduction tardive (XI® 
siMe) et remani6e d’im original slavon, En 863, donc sous le premier 
patriarcat de Photius, l’empereur Michel III avait envoy4 les deux fr^res 
en Moravie. Comme Dvomik La bien d4montrö®®, ils n’4taient sürement 
pas des Ignatiens, mais de toute 6vidence des partisans de Photius. D'au- 
tre part, c’est exactement en 867, la m^me ann^ que Photius fut d4pos6, 
qu’ils sont arriv6s k Rome avec les reliques de S. C14ment. Est-ce qu^ils 
ont abandonn6 k ce moment tout espoir d’^tre soutenus par son successeur 
Ignace, dont ils devaient connaitre les sentiments k leur 6gard d^s son 
premier patriarcat? Pourquoi n’avaient-ils pas, longtemps avant 867, 
apport^ k Rome les reliques de S. C14ment, d4couvertes depuis 860-1, 
au heu de les garder secr^tement d’abord k Constantinople et puis en Mora¬ 
vie®*? Je suppose qu’ä leur d4part pour la Moravie, ils avaient regu de 
Photius des instructions secr^tes en ce sens qu'ils devaient attendre ses 
ordres avant de pr^nter au pape ces reliques pr^ieuses, qui pouvaient ^tre 

A. Lapötre, loc. cit., p. 156. 

« Cf. p. ex. Jaff^-Ewald, 1,374, no. 2943 (lOnovembre871); p. 377, no. 2964 (en 873). 

‘*En fait, d^apr^s un texte papal, Ignace serait mort excommuni^*^ (note de 
M. H. Gr6goire; cf. son article “L’Excommunication de S. Ignace”, dans un prochain 
Volume de Byzantion). 

” Dvornik, Les Ugendes . . . , p. 146 sq., 210, 314. 

** J. B. Bury, A hisiory of the Eastern Roman Empire from the fall of Irene io the 
€uu:ession of Basil I (Londres, 1912), p, 399, n. 2, suppose que vers 867 les fr^res sont 
rentr^s ä Constantinople avant d’apporter les reliques ä Rome, mais la plupart des 
historiens croient qu’ils sont venus directement de Moravie. 
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un moyen utile pour la r4conciliation avec le Saint-Si^ge. II suffit de ren- 
voyer ä Tamba^sade de 872 pour se rappeler un des nombreux ca^ oü on s^est 
servi de reliques pour des buts pareils. Apr^s la chute de Photius il n’y avait 
plus de raison de retenir le pr4cieux präsent. Dans ce moment critique il 
pouvait du moins ßtre utile aux deux fr^res, d6sireux de gagner pour eux- 
m^mes la faveur du pontife alors qu'ils ne pouvaient plus esp4rer d’^tre 
soutenus par leur propre patriarche. A Constantinople, cette d6cision 
dut, nous venons de le dire, ßtre consid6r6e comme une sorte de trahison ou 
d'apostasie; ceux qui, plus tard, prötendaient que Methode n’oserait ren- 
trer ä Constantinople connaissaient sans doute ä fond les sentiments qui y 
rögnaient ä son 6gard. L^auteur de la Vie de Mithod^^ ne dit pas exacte- 
ment vers quelle 4poque ces bruits ont commenc4 k circuler, ni quand Tem- 
pereur, par suite d’une Inspiration, a subitement 6prouv6 le vif d&ir de 
revoir Methode. Mais nous savons que ce demier ne se rendit k Constanti¬ 
nople qu’apr^s la mort de S. Ignace, la r^installation de Photius et la 
röconciliation de ce demier avec le Saint-Si^ge^®. 

VI 

Uaccord enire Byzance et Ratishonne; S. Methode philosophe^^ 

On voit qu’il n^ a pas de raison de s’4tonner qu’apr^s la disparition de 
Methode, Ignace ait consacrö de son c6t4 un autre archeveque pour la 
Moravie. A cette occasion il pouvait se venger du tort qu’ä son avis les 
papes lui avaient fait en se servant d’un Grec pour atteindre leurs buts 
dans ce pays. Il n’est pas vraisemblable qu^en 873, Agathon se rendait 
pour la premi^re fois en Moravie, comme le suppose Hergenröther. En 
cette annfe, il n’aurait pu visiter ce pays que rapidement avant de se rendre 
k Ratisbonne. Ce bref s4jour ne lui aurait gu^re permis d'accomplir efB- 
cacement sa nouvelle mission ecclfeiastique. De plus, d^ 873 il 4tait 
archeveque, et on ne se trompera pas en supposant qu’avant de le consacrer 
(ou de la faire consacrer), Ignace s'4tait assur4 que ni Svatopluk ni le clerg^ 
aJlemand ne lui feraient des difhcult^s. S^il en est ainsi, cela impliquerait 
qu’on 4tait arriv4 ä un certain accord avec P4piscopat allemand, ce qui fait 

M Vie de S. MHhode, ch. 13. 

Vie de S. MUhode^ ch. 13: apr^e sa r^habilitation par le pape en 880 racont6e 
ihid.y ch. 12. Pour dater son voyage je n*ose pas me servir de la lettre de Jean VIII 
du 23 mars 881, dans laquelle le pape dit; “cum Deo duce reversus fueris” (Jaff6- 
Ewald, I, 418, no. 3344. Mon. Germ. Hist.y Epist.y VII, p. 244 = P.L., CXXVI, 
col. 929®), car ces mots ne doivent pas n^cessairement faire allusion k son voyage k 
Constantinople (Dvornik, Les legendes . . . , p. 276; cf. E. Amann dans VHistoire de 
rßglise de Fliehe et Martin, VI [1937], 460-1). Il semble plus probable que le pape 
parle d’un retour attendu de Methode 4 Rome (ainsi Hergenroether, Photius^ II, 
626), 4 la suite duquel son conflit avec Wiching pourrait 6tre r6gl6 “coram nobis.” 
Suivant Bonwetsch (Realenc. f. protest. Theol., 3® 6d., IV [1898], p. 389, 27) ce ne fut 
qu’aprös la mort de Jean VIII (en d^cembre 882), qui mit Methode dans une Situation 
prßcaire, qu’il aurait essay6 de trouver un appui chez Pempereur. 
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pr^umer de nouveau que le sort de Methode ne devait pas rester tout ä 
fait inconnu k Byzance. De leur c6t^, les 6vfeques allemands ont probable- 
ment appris k cette occasion le point de vue d^Ignace sur la validit4 des 
aspirations de Methode. Or, il subsiste encore un faible indice trahissant 
leur accord en ce point. On sait que S. Constantin est d'habitude appel4 
“le philosophe”, tandis que, dans les Vies des deux saints, cette 4pith^te 
n’est jamais employfe k T^gard de Methode. II est d'autant plus sur- 
prenant que, dans le Ldhellus de conversione Bagoariorum et Carantanorum^ 
les 4v^ques allemands, qui semblent mßme ignorer le haut rang eccl6siastique 
de Methode, emploient deux fois ce mot qui semble trahir ime connaissance 
6tonnante des lüttes internes de T^glise byzahtine: “quidam Graecus, 
Methodius nomine, noviter inventis Sclavinis litteris linguam Latinam 
doctrinamque Romanam atque litteras auctora<bi>les Latinas philoso- 
pkice superducens vilescere fecit cimcto populo ex parte missas et evangelia 
ecclesiasticiunque officiiun qui hoc Latine celebraverunt’^^^, et une fois de 
plus: “hoc enim ibi observatum fuit usque dum nova orta est doctrina 
Methodii philosophi”^^. Ce “mot d’ordre” n^est-il pas venu de ce patri- 
arche byzantin qui, d’apr^s Photius, eüt 4t4 incapable de r6futer une doc- 
trine h4r6tique se servant du syllogisme, parce qu^il voulait rester 6tranger 
aux philosophes et k la Science profane^^? On peut bien imaginer que, 
interrog4 par les 4v^ques allemands sur ce qu’il fallait penser de son com- 
patriote Methode et de ses pr4tentions, Agathon aurait r4pondu: “Nous 
autres Grecs ignorons de quel droit Pun de ces ‘philosophes’ s’appelle 
archeveque; comme vous le savez d’ailleurs, le v6ritable archeveque grec 
des Moraves—c’est moi!” 


VII 


Agathon ne disposait pas des Uwes slcwons 

Apr^s la lib4ration de S. Methode et son retour en Moravie, Agathon a 
probablement renonc4 k se rendre lui aussi dans ce pays. Le fait qu’il 
signa encore les actes de 879-80 comme archeveque des Moraves montre 
cependant qu’il a continu4 k maintenir ses pr6tentions. II existe meme ime 
tradition d’apres laquelle Svatopluk aurait reyu en 874 le 14gat apostolique 
Honorius et les ambassadeurs byzantins L6on et Jean auquels il aurait 

” Libellus de convers. Bagoar. et Carant., c. 12, Mon, Germ. Hist., SS, XI, 13, 26- 
14,2. 

** Libellus . . . , c. 14, ibid., p. 14, 27. 

Anastasius bibliothecarius, Praefatio ad octavam synodum, dans Mansi, XVI, 
col. 6*^ = Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist., VII, p. 407i4-i6 (rec. E. Pereis et G. Laehr): 
(Photius a d^fendu la thöse de Fexistence de deux 4mes) “ Studio . . . probandi 
quid patriarcha Ignatius ageret, si suo tempore quaelibet haeresis per syllogismos 
philosophorum exorta patesceret, qui scilicet viros exterioris sapientiae (r^s 
<rotpia%) reppulisset.’- Cf. Dvornik, Les legendes . . . , p. 67-68. 
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confirm6 “les anciens Privileges latins et grecs”^®, ce qui semble faire allusion 
ä la rivalite entre Methode et Agathon. Mais les d6tails de ce r6cit sont si 
fantastiques^* qu'il serait imprudent de s'en servir comme d'une source 
historique. 

Comme archev^que d^un peuple slave et comme ambassadeur envoy4 
en Allemagne, Agathon parlait probablement couramment le latin et 
certains dialectes slaves aussi bien que Methode; il n'4tait pas difBcile 
de trouver dans les provinces occidentales de Tempire des personnes 
auxquelles ces langues ^taient aussi familieres que le grec. Mais ce qui 
rendait S. Methode eher et indispensable ä la nation morave, c’6tait une 
Sorte de Science secr^te, Ces livres slavons 6crits dans Talphabet glagolitique 
que S. Constantin avait “d6couvert par ses pri^res”^^. En 867 il les d6dia 
au pape qui “les consacra et les d6posa dans T^ghse de la Sainte Vierge qu'on 
appelle Phatn6”^. Mais nous verrons qu'ä Byzance personne n’4tait 
initi6 ä ce secret. C^est pourquoi Agathon pouvait k peine esp4rer con- 
courir efficacement avec Methode. Comme Wiching est le seul qui soit 
mentionn6 comme adversaire de ce demier en Moravie, nous pouvons 
supposer qu’apr^s 873, Agathon est rest4 k Constantinople comme un de 
ces 6vßques qui, r6sidant dans la capitale, y participaient de temps en temps 
k une aifvodos h87}ßov(ra, Nous ignorons s’il fut encore charg6 d’autres 
missions diplomatiques semblables k celle de 873. En tout cas, nous le 
retrouvons k Byzance en 879-80 comme membre du concile de Photius. 

VIII 

Les ivigues ignatiens au concile de Photius 

Mais est-il possible qu^un 4veque qui, de toute 6vidence, avait 4t4 con- 
sacr6r par Ignace, ait particip4 apr^ la mort du saint patriarche k cette as- 
sembl6e convoqufe par son ancien adversaire? Que cela ne füt pas impos- 
sible, cela rfeulte du fait que Photius s^est content4 d’imposer des p^nitences 
tr^ indulgentes k plusieurs 4v^ques ignatiens qui, Payant anath4matis4 
jadis, d^claraient maintenant le reconnaitre^^. Mais puisque nous poss4- 
dons encore les listes des participants aux deux conciles, nous sommes en 
4tat de donner une r4ponse beaucoup plus pr4cise k cette question. Hergen- 

Diocleas presbyter, De regno Slavorum. dans Giovanni Lucio, De regno Dalmatiae 
(Amsterdam, 1666), p. 289^; ^d. F. SiSiö, '‘Letopis popa Dukljanina,^' Srpska 
Kraljevska akademija. Posebna izdanja^ Knj. 67 (Beigrade et Zagreb, 1928), p. 304. 
Andrea Dandolo, Chronicon Venetum^ VIII, 5, 16 (ad annum 874), dans Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script., XII, p. 183'^. Cf. Doelger, Regesten^ I, 60, no. 494. 

“Svetopelek” (Budimir) qui paralt 6tre un roi des pays dalmates, regoit les am- 
bassadeurs ä Delminium (in planitie Dalmae) pr^s de la mer Adriatique. L'empereur 
s^appelle (en 874) Michel, le pape fitienne, etc. On sait que le prötre Diocl^en est 
en g6n^ral peu digne de confiance. 

** Vie de S. Constantin, ch. 14. 

” Vie de S. Constantin, ch. 17. 

Mansi, XVI, col. 445®. Grumel, Regestes^ I, fase. II (1936), 100, no. 508. 
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röther, le seul qui, ä ce que je Sache, se soit doiin6 la peine d’examiner ces 
listes, a d6jä remarqu4 que, tout d^abord, on retrouve au second des deux 
conciles les noms de 6 ou 7 m^tropolitains et environ 9 6v^ques ordinaires 
qui avaient pr4sents au premier, donc au total 15 ou 16 dignitaires^, 
Mais cette remarque est tr^ inexacte, car en fait nous connaissons une 
trentaine de dignitaires qui ont particip4 aux deux conciles. Voici leurs 


noms^: 

en 869 en 879 

1. Cyprianus metr. Claudiopoleos. no. 16 no. 12 

2. Theodorus archiep. Thessalonicae. 19 80 

3. Theophylactus (Theophilus) metr. Iconü . 24 24 

4. Ignatius metr. Hierapoleos. 27 15 

5. Stephanus archiep. Cypsallorum. 38 52 

6. Euphemianus archiep. Euchaitorum. 39 74 

7. Basilius archiep. Misthiae. 40 39 

8. Leo (Leontius) archiep. Neapoleos. 45 65 

9. Stephanus ep. Pyrgii. 48 218 

10. Ignatius ep. luliopoleos (Basilii). 57 329 

11. Nicephorus ep. Aspones. 58 85 

12. Sisinnius ep. Berinopoleos. 59 198 

13. Nicolaus ep. Adraniae. 61 177 

14. Basilius ep. Hadrani . 69 122 

15. Stephanus ep. Gordoservorum. 71 321 

16. Paulus ep. Melae. 76 225 

17. Germanus ep. Cytri (Ectri). 77 261 

18. Basilius ep. Zuruli. 79 187 

19. Meletius ep. Heracliae. 80 350 

20. Constantinus ep. Tii. 81 351 

21. Basilius ep. Cratiae. 83 247 

22. Eustathius ep. Acmoniae. 84 279 

23. loannes ep. Polemonii. 88 208 

24. Michael ep, Metelupoleos. 90 259 

25. Theophanes ep. Azanorum. 91 296 

26. Basilius ep. Adadorum. 97 252 

27. Georgius (Gregorius) ep. Zetunii . 100 87 

28. Demetrius ep. Scyllacii. 106 152 

29. Leo ep. (S)agalassi. 108 194 

30. Leo(ntius) ep. Rhegii. 109 36 

31. Lucas ep. Magnesiae (en 869: actio X, Mansi, XVI, 

col. 159°). 371 


Hergenroether, PhotiuSf II, 449 sq. 

J*ai num6rot6 les noms des 6v^ques qui figurent dans les listes des deux conciles 
(Mansi, XVI, col. 189^-195^; signataires de 869; XVII, col. 373®-377®^: participanta 
de 879). 

Puisque les noms des 6vßques varient souvent dans les diff^rents manuscrits 
par suite de certaines abr^viations qu’on a diff^remment compl^t^es, il est bien pos- 
sible qu’il s^agit ici du mtoe ^v^que d’Iconium; mais le cas reste douteux (cf. Hergen¬ 
roether, PhotiuSj II, 450). 

** Les noms Georgius et Gregorius d^signent trös souvent le m^me personnage. 
II est donc fort probable qu’il s’agit dans ce cas 6galement du m^me 6v6que de 

Zetunium. 
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Cependant cette trentaine d^4v6ques qiii reprösente d4jä un quart du 
nombre total des signataires de 869^^, est loin de constituer le total des 
4veques ignatiens pr^sents au concile de Photius, 

Le Quien et Hergenröther ont dejä remarqu4 qu’on trouve dans la liste 
de 879 souvent deux (ou möme trois) ^veques de la m^me ville, et les deux 
savants en ont tire la conclusion Evidente qu'en ce cas, Lun 4tait 
Ignatien,l’autrePhotien. Ici aussi Hergenröther a ötabli une önumöration 
qui n’est pas toujoui-s exacte ni complöte. 

Voici les cas oü en 879-80 un övechö ötait reprösentö par deux öveques: 

M6tropolitains et archev^ques: 

3. *lo}avvov ‘HpaxXetas 

4. krkpov *lo3avvov *Hpa/cX€tas 

13. Zaxap^ou *KvTiox^lo-i 

14. T&jspylov 'Ai^Ttoxtias 

20. Ila^Xou AaoöiKefas 
23. KaodLKtiai 

44. N€o06toi> AipKiys^® 

78. MaKapLov AkpKCjy 

Eveques; 

87. Tprijoplov 7tr}T0vviov 
240. 2Äj8a ^erouvio}^^ 

89. K\i}ßevTOi Ba^j 
97 = 342. BaaLXeiou Ba?;?, 'Eißaijs 
[92. ^lyvarLov iScjfoTroXews]^® 

[171. NtKÖXco) 2ajfo7r6X«üs] 

[122. Ba<nXetoi> 'ASptai'oDs] 

[177. NikoXko 'ASpamas]^* 

128. 'K.tipOkov NeaTToXecos 

215. lS.O)yaTayTlyov Nean-oXews^^ 

132. ©€ 07 »'£ 0 (TT 0 u *A'7rapelai 


Cette assembl6e comptait 110 ou, avec ceux qui ne figurent pas dans la liste des 
signataires, mais dans l’une ou Lautre des 6num6rations de ceux qui 6taient pr^sents 
aux dix sessions du concile, 120 participants. 

II est evident que, dans cette liste, les noms 6taient souvent abr6g6s et ont 6t6 
mal completes k la suite. D’habitude on trouve AkpKov, mais aussi AkpKOiy (en 787; 
Mansi, XIII, col. 141®. 367®) et, au XIV® siecle, AepKw (comme "ATrpco). 

La correction ZriTowlov (Hergenroether, loc. cit.^ II, 460, n. 96) semble süre; 
un autre Sabas de Zetounion est attest6 en 1396 (Miklosich-Mueller, Acta et 
diplomataj II, 270, no. DVI). 

Dans ce cas il est possible qu’il s’agisse d’6veques de Sozopolis en Pisidie et en 
Hemimont (cf. Hergenroether, op. cit.j II, 457, n. 57 et 65). 

55 Hergenroether (II, 455, n. 49) attribue tous les deux 6v^ques A LHellespont; 
mais le premier ^v^ch^ est probablement Adrianon en Bithynie et en tout cas diffe¬ 
rent du second; nous avons vu (p. 175, no. 13.14) que Tun et Lautre participaient aux 
deux conciles. 

5^ N^apolis de Carie. N^apolis de Pisidie figure parmi les autoc^phales (no. 65); 
celle pres de Philippes n’etait pas 6vech6. 
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154. 0£o5b)poi; *Airafi€las^ 

150. NtKi7Ta *ATToh8o}V 
244. ^Apcivlov *AToi>8ü>y 

151. *^\i<ralov Kayffvoiv 
311. ^aaiXeLov Kayrjvuv^^ 

159. ^LCivlov 'Lvvvaov 
167. ^Ocreßiov Xvvv&ov 
169. ^aaiXelov Xvyy6.ov^^ 

184. BainXefoi; Kiyorj^ 

324. KvplWov Xiyorji 

201. E^ffToXfou *A\8tj\ov (var. ’AXStXou), lire AaörjXuv 
260. McdoSZou AaSaXeias^ 

209. Xioyroi Hpoßä-TOiv 
231. MayovijX HpoßSiTov 
211. Xkoyroi BatriXetouTroXeo}? 

329. ^lyyarlov 'Ba<nX€LOVTr6X€U3i 
213. ’loj&.yyov ’AXaßay8ov 
355. 'Evaradiov ’AXa<ißa.'>y8ov 
223. ^u>tIov KXrjpoiy 

272. iKT}(f)6pov KXijpov 
[232. Ila6Xoi; Mo(n;»'07r6Xea)sl 
(271. K^yffTayrlyou 

235. Tvpaov 

[250. K.o}y<rTayTiyov Tvpalov\ 

273. 'Ayacraclov Tvpäov^ 

[238. NtfcäXcoü MdKp7}s] 

[337. *AyTi6xov MÄKpi^s]®^ 

II s’agit d’Apam6e (Cibotus) en Pisidie (Hergenroether, II, 457, n. 57); Le 
Quien, Hergenroether (ib., p. 455, n. 50) et Janin (Dict. d'Hisi. et Geogr. eccl.y III, 
col. 917-8) en distinguent ä tort une Apamee en Phrygie Pacatienne qui n’a jamais 
exist6. Sur le pr6tendu 6v^que de cette derniere en 325 voir mes remarques dans 
Byzantioriy XIV (1939), 36, no. 143. Apamee en Bithynie 6tait autoc6phale (no. 68). 

Hergenroether (II, 454, n. 31, et 457, n. 56) attribue l’un des deux eveques k la 
Galatie I®; mais Pev^che en question s^appelle toujours Lagania. 

Hergenroether (II, 455-6, n. 51) attribue les deux derniers eveques ä un 6v^che 
de Phrygie Salutaire qui n^a pas exist^. Dans un des trois cas il s^agit peut-etre de 
Sa>'a6s qui, comme Synnaos, 6tait en Phrygie Pacatienne. Cf. en 451 'Avtcoxov yroXecos 
Saydcvy (2^vyacüy M, Sanao ^). 

Hergenroether (II, 451, n. 12) ignore cet 6veche. II s’agit de MaXoü ^Toi AaSrjXias 
en Pisidie. 

Hergenroether (II, 455, n. 50) attribue tous les deux eveques aMosyna en Phrygie 
Pacatienne. Mais dans le premier cas il s’agit d’un eveche de la province de Rhodop6. 

De ces trois 6v^ques je n’attribue que le second A Tyraion en Lycaonie. Le 
siöge des deux autres etait l’6veche 'Epc^coy ijroi Tvpdcoy en Carie, mentionn^ unique- 
ment dans la Notitia du Cod. Paris, graec. 1555A, publice par C. de Boor {Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch., XII [1891], 529, no. 492). Cet autre nom de l’eveche d’Eriza est 
attest^ par une inscription (cf. L. Robert, Villes d^Asie Mineure [Paris, 1935], 
p. 123-126). 

Hergenroether (II, 457) cherche tous les deux 6veqiies en Rhodope. Mais l’Üe 
de Macra en Lycie 6tait 6galement un 6vech6 (Noiiiia Leonis). Cf. en 45h: ZrjydSoros 
kirlffKOTTOi T^s TeXßicckcjy p7?Tp07r6Xe£os Kai Ma/cpäs vijaov (Acta Concil. Oecum., ^d. 
Ed. Schwartz, II, I, pars II, 148, no. 220). 
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251. Ila^Xov ’EiitßO'las 
294. ’^inipavlov Klßeyeia^ 

261. Vepßavw Klrpov 
364. MedoSiou Ktrpou® 

266a. A^oi^os AapB&yoifi^ 

359. *lcoayyov Aap86iyov 
266b. ^oirlov ’A^icipas®* 

270. *AyK0pai — 353. *AyKvpo<rvycu)v 

296. Secxpavovs 'Afai'oDs » 

357. Aovkö. ’AfÄpcüy** 

299. Xre^dtfov Bipdalou 
322. IlaöXoLi BivBatojv, 

Par ces doublets la participation au concile de Photius d^environ 25 
autres Ignatiens devient manifeste. Ces deux groupes nous permettent 
de constater qu’au moins un 4v^que sur sept y 4tait sürement un Ignatien 
repenti; mais cela ne veut pas dire qu^il n^ en avait pas encore davantage. 

La preuve de Pexistence d’un grand nombre d’Ignatiens parmi les 
membres du concile de 879-80 montre suffisamment qu^il serait arbitraire 
de nier la possibilit4 que PIgnatien Agathon a particip4 k ce concile. II 
n^avait m^me aucun rival ‘‘photien*’ dans cette assemblfe, car S. Methode 
qui, dans son coeur, sympathisait probablement avec le parti photien, 
n’4tait pas k Constantinople oü, peut-^tre, sa Situation 4tait d41icate, 
nomm6 qu^il 4tait par le pape romain. 

IX 

Agathon de 873 est-il le m^e qu’Agathon de 879-80? 

De ce c6t4, il n^ a donc pas d'objection k Pidentification de PAgathon de 
873 avec celui de 879. Mais cela admis, Pidentification est-elle autre chose 
qu'une vague possibilit4? Sommes-nous en 4tat de nous prononcer sur 
cette question d’une mani^re plus affirmative que jadis Hergenröther qui a 
cru devoir introduire sa d^couverte un peu genante par les mots: “Nous ne 
savons d^ailleurs pas si . . .”? Ce savant a d6jä remarqu4 que, dans la 
m^me liste de 879, on trouve encore im 6v^que Agathon de C4rasus (plutöt 
C4ras4a) en Lydie. En consid4ration de ce fait, nos lecteurs diront peut- 
etre que, de toute 4vidence, ce nom n’4tait pas extremement rare, et que, par 
suite, on pourrait bien supposer qu’en 873 et en 879 il s’agissait de deux 
archevßques diff4rents du m^me nom. 

®*Mansi, XVII, 377^: "Iktpüv. Hergenroether, II, 460, n. 98: var. IrjTptavj Cod. 
Monac. graec. 436, fol. 206:KfTpot (Mac6doine). Lire ’lKploiv (Phrygie Pacatienne)? 

Les nos. 266a et 266b ne figurent pas dans la liste de Mansi, mais se trouvent dans 
les manuscrits; cf. Hergenroether, II, 455, n. 49 et 50. 

Lire ’Ar<ii»^üjy? Hergenroether (II, 455, n. 50) attribue Azara comme Azana ä la 
Phrygie Pacatienne, sans les identifier express^ment. Les Taktika ne connaissent 
qu’Azanon (c.-ä.-d. Aizanoi) dans cette province et Azara nulle part. 
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Pour faire une statistique de la fr^quence de ce nom dans les differentes 
parties du monde ancien et medi6val, les instruments de travail dont nous 
disposons sont d’une valeur tr^s differente. Pour les pays de langue latine 
le Thesaurus Linguae Latinae^^ nous foumit un assez grand nombre d’attes- 
tations, surtout epigraphiques, de ce nom ou sumom d’origine grecque. 
Elles montrent qu^ä TOuest, il n^6tait du moins pas extr^mement rare. 
Cependant, pour l’Orient grec, nous ne possedons aucim ouvrage qu’on 
puisse comparer, m^me de loin, k ce Thesaurus. On trouve k peu prfe 
une vingtaine de personnes du nom Agathon dans le dictionnaire des noms 
propres grecs edite par W. Pape et G. E. Benseler®®. La Realencyclopädie 
de Pauly-Wissowa®^ en contient une quinzaine qui ont vecu depuis les 
temps homeriques jusqu’ä Tepoque de Justinien, presque tous des gens 
obscurs, p. ex. un vendeur d'huile, un tailleur de gemmes etc. Un seul 
parmi eux jouit d’une certaine röputation, le tragique Agathon qui, d^ail- 
leurs, figure comme imique personnage de ce nom dans PHistoire de la 
Litt^rature grecque de Christ et Schmid®®. De mßme, pour nous rapprocher 
de notre 4poque, nous ne trouvons que deux Agathon dans Pindex de PHis¬ 
toire de la LitUrature hyzantine de Krumbacher®®. Et encore, Pim des 
deux n’est pas un Byzantin, mais le pape de ce nom! Mais ce qui nous 
int4resse davantage—de notre point de vue—c’est la fr6quence du nom 
d'Agathon dans le monde chrötien et surtout parmi les 6v6ques. 

Le Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Giographie Ecclisiastiques'^^ contient 
9 articles sur des personnages de ce nom; le demier est im Fr^re du XVIII® 
siMe. Les deux premiers articles concement des martyrs dont on ne sait 
gu^re que le nom. Mais il est remarquable que leurs passions soient lo- 
calisfe soit en Egypte soit en Sicile; car il paraft bien que le nom füt 
particuli^rement frequent et en Egypte^^ et en Occident. Ensuite nous 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae^ I, col. 1272, 59-1273, 44. 

Pape-Benseler, Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache^ III: Griech. Eigennamen^ 3® 
6d. (Braunschweig, 1875), p. 6-7, no. 1-10. Mais sous quelques num6ros plusieurs 
personnes sont mentionnees (comme 7a-7e). Le nombre total semble 4tre 19. 

Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encydop.^ I, col. 759-762. 

Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 5® 6d., II, 2® partie (Munich, 
1913), index p. 1251. 

** K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2« 6d. (Munich, 1897), 
p. 1153 (index). 

‘^^Dictionnaire d*Histoire et de Geographie eccltsiastiques, I (1912), col. 914-920. 
Pour comparer la fr^quence de certains autres noms, j’en ai choisi quatre dans le 
mßme dictionnaire qui, jusqu’en 1939, ne comprenait que les lettres A et B; on y trouve 
262 articles “Andr6,” 297 “Antoine,’’ 85 “Athanase,” 195 “Basile.” 

Dans son Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 1922, col. 5), Fr. Preisigke 6numöre neuf 
volumes de collections papyrologiques, dans les indices desquels ce nom figure. J’ai 
trouv6 un peu par hasard deux 6v^ques 6gyptiens de ce nom, Pun sous S. Athanase 
(Migne, P.G., XXV, col. 780®), Tautre sous Theophile {P.G., LXV, col. 44®. S. 
J6röme, Epist. 87,1, dans CSEL, LV [1912], 141, 5). 
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trouvons un saint solitaire et abb4 (no. 3), des 4veques de Lipari et en 
Sardaigne (nos. 4, 5)^^, un patriarche jacobite d^Alexandrie de T^poque 
arabe (no. 6), le pape (no, 7)^^ et un archiviste de Constantinople (no. 8)^^ 
On voit qu’aucun parmi les 4veques n^appartient k T^glise grecque propre- 
ment dite. Mais pour celle-ci nous avons ä notre disposition Touvrage 
Capital de Le Quien qui nous donnera tous les renseignements d^sirables 
sur la fr^quence du nom dans LOrient Chretien. Or, parmi les milliers 
d’4veques^® 4num4r4s dans cet ouvrage grandiose, un seul figure dans 
chacun des trois volumes in-folio. Mais deux d’entre eux, le patriarche 
jacobite d’Alexandrie que nous venons de mentionner, et un autre de Jeru¬ 
salem qui semble ^tre tr^s mal atteste^®, vivaient sous la domination arabe. 
II ne reste donc qu^un seul Agathon dans le patriarcat byzantin, Lev^que 
de Cerasfe en 879! Cette constatation nous permet d’afBrmer que le nom 
etait extremement rare dans Teglise byzantine. Si nous trouvons donc 
dans le bref laps de temps de six ans deux mentions d'un archev^que bj^'zantin 
appeie Agathon, ce serait vraiment un hasard extraordinaire qu^il s^agit 
de deux personnes differentes! Nous pouvons plutöt soutenir avec une 
certitude quasi-absolue que Tarchev^que Agathon atteste en 873 et en 
879 etait un seul et m^me personnage, un pr41at ordonne entre 870 et 
873 par le patriarche Ignace pour remplacer en Moravie S. Methode le 
‘philosophe” que l’episcopat allemand venait de “d^poser”. 

X 

Byzance et la Moravie de 863 d 885 

Cette constatation permettra en outre de rectifier certaines assertions des 
historiens modernes de cette 6poque. C'est le m4rite incontestable de l’abb4 
Dvornik d’avoir montr^, dans son ouvrage sur Les Ugendes de Constantin 
et de Mähode vues de Byzance, que la Moravie a continuellement subi 
rinfluence de la culture byzantine. Elle n’^tait pas du tout, comme on 
La crut longtemps, prescpie hermetiquement isol^e de ce c6t4 par les autres 
nations qui la separaient de PEmpire”. Cependant, d’apits ce savant, 

^2 A ces cveques occidentaux il faut ajouter celiii de Todi en 855 (Agatho Tuderti- 
nus episcopus). 

^3 Le pape etait originaire de la Sicile: Liber Pontif., ed. Duchesne, p. 193, 1: 
natione Sicula. 

Cf. Dvornik, Les legendes . . . , p. 54-55.63. Dvornik mentionne de plus un 
moine au Mont Olympe (p. 129) et un notaire, participant au VI® concile (p. 51). 

Le nombre des membres des huit conciles oecum^niques s’eleve d6j4 ä 2000 
environ. 

^6 Le Quien (Or. Christ., III, 466®) renvoie uniquement k un eloge de ce patriarche 
cit6 par Papebroch (Acta Sanct. maii, III, tract- prael., p. 42, n. 183) d’apr^s Theo- 
doricus Pauli (th^ologien hollandais de la seconde moiti6 du XV® siede; cf. Le Quien, 
III, col. 142), en ajoutant: “quod undenam desumpserit ille non exprimitur.” 
(Mais cf. A, Papadopulos'Kerameus, ’Ai^aX. 'Itpotr. XraX i 1» p. 125, 132, 139, 142, 
243). 

Dvornik, Les legendes . . . , p. 212 sq. 
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un petit 4chec de la politique religieuse de Byzance aurait subitement fait 
cesser ces relations politico-religieuses. “D^s que la politique pontificale 
eut exploit4 les r4sultats obtenus en Moravie par la mission byzantine de 
863, Byzance perdit tout int^ret au d^veloppement religieux de ce pays. 
La distance Temp^cha de lütter pour essayer d^ reprendre pied, et eile 
comprenait d'ailleurs qu’il s^agissait au fond d'un territoire appartenant ä 
la Zone du patriarcat romain”^®. 

La seule existence de Tarcheveque Agathon est une preuve süffisante 
que r^glise grecque ne s^est pas laiss4 d^courager si vite. On voit que le 
peu que nous savons de ce personnage comble d^jä en quelque sorte cette 
lacune, “ce manque de renseignements que nous deplorons”’^. Les 
“bruits sur lffiostilit4 de Tempereur ä T^gard de M4thode”®° avaient un 
fond tr^s solide dans Texistence k Constantinople d’un second archeveque 
des Moraves qui ^tait sans doute toujours pret k r4clamer leur pays pour 
le patriarcat byzantin, comme Methode Tavait r4clam4 pour le Saint- 
Si^ge. Dvomlk ne peut s’expliquer Torigine de ces “bruits” qu’en sup- 
posant que Methode s^journait k cette 4poque k Sirmium, et que des mis- 
sionnaires grecs “4taient bien surpris d’y trouver un compatriote qui 
revendiquait ce pays pour son dioc^se”®^ II semble bien qu’ä Byzance, on 
n’4tait pas si mal inform4 que cela. Dvomik admet lui-meme que les 
“bruits” furent r4pandus par le parti de Wiching, donc plutot en Moravie®^, 
Mais contre Topinion g4n4ralement accept4e que Methode 4tait en Moravie 
quand il reyut Tinvitation de Tempereur, le savant professeur de Prague 
fait cette objection: “L^empereur n'avait rien k faire en Moravie. II 
parait donc impossible qu^on puisse penser ä ce pays.’’ 

Nous avons vu ce qu'il faut penser de cette affirmation. II serait d’ail- 
leurs 4tonnant qu^ä Byzance la Moravie, encore bien vivante, füt d4jä 
tomb^ dans Toubli, alors que, longtemps apr^s qu’elle avait cesse d’exister 
comme Etat ind4pendant, eile trouvait encore sa place dans le trait4 de 
Tempereur Constantin Porphyrog4n^te sur la politique ext^rieure de Vem- 
pire®®. 

XI 

Les livres slavons 

Nous ne savons pas si Tempereur Basile et Photius avaient Tintention 
d’envoyer Agathon en Moravie apr^s la mort de Methode pour Ty rem- 
placer. On pourrait pr4sumer une teile arriere-pens4e en vue de Taimable 
allusion k la mort imminente du saint qui se trouve dans la lettre par 
laquelle Basile Tinvita®^. Quoi qu’il en soit, le seul but de cette invitation 

Ibid., p. 235. 

Ibid., p. 235. 

»0 Aid., p. 276, n. 4. 

Ibid., p. 276. 

^*Ibid.,p. 276, n. 4. 

®»Cf. ibid., p. 235-247. 

Vie de S. MHhode, ch. 13. 
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n’6tait certainement pas d’accueillir les priores et b4n6dictions du saint. 
Nous apprenons par la mßme Vie de Miihode qu'aprfes sa visite, Tempereur 
“garda aupr^s de lui un prßtre et un diacre, disciples de Methode, munis 
de leurs livres”; car “Methode ne Jui refusa rien”. 

Le saint avait donc apport6 ces livres dont le contenu n’4tait intelligible 
qu’ä un petit nombre d’initi^s. Par suite, nous devons supposer, soit que 
Methode, avant de quitter la Mora vie (ou Sirmium), avait offert ces livres 
k l’empereur, soit que ce demier lui avait demand6 de les apporter. Nous 
nous souvenons que, d4jä, en 867, les deux fr^res avaient offert ces livres 
slavons au pape qui les avait d4pos4s dans l’4glise appel6e Phatn4. Mais 
pour le Saint-Si^ge le progranune S3unbolis4 par ce don devait se röv41er 
par la suite conune la source de grands inconv^nients. On se vit bientot de- 
vant le danger de s*ali4ner les sympathies du monde germanique en insistant 
sur la defense des innovations de Methode. C’est pourquoi nous voyons les 
papes tantöt permettre, tantot interdire Lusage du rituel slavon, pour 
sacrifier finalement apr^s la mort de Jean VIII toute l’oeuvre de Methode. 
Pour Byzance, les livres slavons pouvaient acqu6rir une grande importance 
en vue de Lexpansion de r414ment slave dans l’empire et dans les pays 
voisins. Cela explique et la d6ception quV ^ dü causer la d4fection pr6c4- 
dente des saints frferes—nous avons vu que ce d4sappointement fut lacause 
de P^clipse partielle de leur memoire dans la litt4rature grecque—et la 
joie qu'4prouv^rent Lempereur et son patriarche alors qu’ils se virent enfin 
en possession des fruits de Limmense effort que les deux frferes avaient vou^ 
k leur id6al, la cr4ation d’une litt4rature sacr^e en slavon®^. Les papes, 
jadis les gardiens jaloux de ce tr6sor, avaient, dans la suite, renonc4 k s’en 
servir. II est d’ailleurs douteux si Tempereur et le patriarche, en se pro- 
curant la connaissance des livres slavons, avaient encore en vue la mission 
morave. Nous ignorons jusqu’ä, quand Agathon resta en vie, et s'il a jou6 
un röle quelconque dans les ann4es de 880-886. S. Methode d4c4da le 6 
avril 885, Lempereur Basile en 886. Photius fut d4pos4 la mßme ann6e. 
Les disciples de Methode se virent bientot pers4cut^ et expuls6s de la 
Moravie. Plusieurs d'entre eux se sauv^rent en Bulgarie, oü, accueillis 
avec joie par le roi Boris et ses successeurs, ils continu^rent tranquillement 
Loeuvre commencfe par les saints fr^res. Ils 4chappaient ainsi k la catas- 
trophe qui s’appr^tait k fondre sur la Moravie. Au d4but du X® si^cle, 
TEtat morave fut d^truit par les Hongrois. Cette catastrophe an4antit 
en m^me temps les derniers fruits des labeurs de saint Methode et peut- 
ßtre aussi d'un autre missionnaire grec dont nous ne savons presque rien: 
Tarchev^que Agathon. 

Ecolk Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York. 

Sur la raison pour laquelle les inventeurs de l’alphabet glagolitique avaient 
^vit^ autant que possible la ressemblance avec lYcriture grecque voir J. B. Bury, A 
History of ihe Eastern Roman Empire from the fall of Irene to the accession of Basil I 
(Londres, 1912), 39S-399. 




THE LORDS OF SIDON IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

By John L. LaMonte 

The seigneury of Sidon was one of the principal lordships in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, the lord of Sidon ranking as one of the four chief 
vassals of the cro\vn. Only the princes of Galilee, the counts of Jaffa and 
the lords of Outre-Jordan or Montreal were their equals in dignityJ 

Throughout the entire history of the Latin Kingdom, Sidon was ruled by 
lords of the hoiise of Grenier, the elder branch of which held Sidon while 
the cadet held Caesarea. As there is no special study of this family apart 
from the pages devoted to them by E. G. Rey in his Familles d^Outremery^ 
and as that account is incomplete and inaccurate in several instances, a 
new essay devoted to this important dynasty seems justified at this time. 

The fief of Sidon lay along the coast around the city of that name, 
bounded to the north by the valley of the Damour and to the south and 
east by the Leitany river. It included the arri^re fiefs of Adelon, Sarepta, 
Schouf and Gezin and the strong fortresses of Beaufort and the Cave de 
Tyron as well as the two castles in Sidon itself. Not included in Sidon, 
but dependent thereon were the important fiefs of Caesarea and Bethsan.^ 
The lords of Sidon had “court et coins et justice” with burgess courts at 
Sidon and Beaufort. At the end of the Twelfth Century the fief was 
assessed as owing 40 knights.** Although the presence of the mint at Sidon 
is attested by evidence in the laws and chroniclers, only a few coins remain, 
mostly from the period of Renaud.® Sidon is today one of the most 
picturesque towns of Syria, and gives but little evidence of the prosperity 
and splendour which it once enjoyed. The sea-castle at Sidon is one of 
the best preserved of any of the archeological remains of the crusaders in 
Syria; the land castle is wholly ruined, however, and only a few walls are 
Standing. 

A corrected genealogy and biographies of the lords of Sidon follows. 

‘ These are the four chief vassals of the kingdom proper; they are not to be con- 
fused with the three great principalities which owed more or less nominal allegiance 
to the king of Jerusalem: the princes of Antioch and the counts of Edessa and Trip oli. 

* E. G. Rey, Les Familles d^Outremer de DuCange (Paris, 1869) Documents Inedits 
Hist. France), pp. 431-438. L. de Mas Latrie prepared a complete revision of this 
Work which was never published and is to be found in Paris: Biblioth^que National, 
MSS Fonds Francais, Nouvelles Acquisitions 6795. 

*E. G. Rey, Les Colonies Franques en Syrie (Paris 1883) pp. 509-520. Rey lists 
all the casales included in the seigneury. C. R. Christomanos, Abendländische 
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EUSTACHE GRENIER /, 1110-1123 

In December 1110, King Baldwin of Jerusalem, with the assistance of a 
Scandinavian fleet under King Sigurd of Norway, captured the Coastal city 
of Sidon, thus adding an important port to his small but growing kingdom. 
When the city was taken the king bestowed it as a fief upon one of his 
most trusted barons, Eustache Grenier lord of Caesarea.® 

This Eustache Grenier was a knight from Flanders^ who came to Syria, 
probably some time after the First Crusade, but before August 1105, when 
he first appears, together with several other Flemish knights, in the host 
which Baldwin led against the Egyptians in the third battle of Ramla.® 
At some time before September 1110 he had been given the fief of Caesarea,® 
and he is thought to have held the ofBce of viscount of Jerusalem.^® 


Geschlechter im Orient im Anschlüsse an Du Gängers **Familles d^Outremer” (Vienna 
1889). 

* “Livre de Jean d*Ibelin^^ in Assises de Jerusalem (ed. Beugnot, Paris, 1841, Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, Lois), I, chaps. CCLXX-CCLXXII, 420-427. The 
bishop of Sidon owed 50 sergeants as well. There is no mention of the quota from 
the city of Sidon although Caesarea, whose bishop also owed 50 sergeants, owed 50. 
The lord of Caesarea owed 25 knights and that of Bethsan 15, both of which were 
listed under the total quota of Sidon which was 80 knights. 

^ G. Schlumherger, Numismatique de VOrient Latin (Paris, 1878) describes the ex- 
tant coins of Sidon, with plates illustrating them. 

® William of Tyre (Ree. His. Crois. OccidentauXy I, Paris, 1844), XI, xiv, 478. And 
see P. Riant, Ezp^ditions et pklerinages des Scandinaves (Paris, 1865); F. C. Eiselen, 
Sidon (New York, 1907, Columbia University Oriental Studies, IV) pp. 84-86. 

^ That he was from Flanders is proven by the inclusion of his name in the Versus 
de Viris Illustribus Diocesis TaravanensiSy the best text of which is published by 
Charles Moeller in his “Les Flamands du Ternois au Royaume de Jerusalem” 
(MHanges Paul Fredericq, Brussels, 1904). He is listed as “Eustachius notus miles 
cognomine Gernirs’^ The precise place of his origin is obscure as the Versus gives 
Belramensis or Harbel Ramensis. Rey (FamilleSy p. 276) suggested that he was from 
Harbel in the arrondissement of St. Omer, department of the Pas de Calais, but this 
is based on the faulty second reading of the text. Jacob Meyer, the great Flemish 
antiquarian in his Commentarii sive Annales rerum Flandricarum (Antwerp, 1561) 
calls him Beccanensis^ which does not help in identifying the place. Moeller (op. cit. 
pp. 198-99) refuses to hazard any conjecture as to his place of origin. Nor does he 
attempt to explain the origin or meaning of the name Grenier. [R. Röhricht, 
Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem, (Innsbruck, 1898) p. 98, note 1, takes Harbel of 
Rama to be another knight, wholly separate from Eustache.] 

“Albert of Aix (Rec. His. Crois. Occ., IV), IX, xlviii, 621. The castellans of 
Brabant and Flanders appear in the same list. 

® Cartulaire (J. Delaville LeRoulx, Cartulaire GenSral des Hospitaliers, Paris, 1894- 
1904), I, doc. 20; Regesta (R. Röhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, Innsbruck 
1893, with Additamentum 1904) doc 57. [All references to the Cartulaire and Regesta, 
as well as to other collections of documents are to the document number not the 
page unless specifically stated. ] This document is a charter of Baldwin I confirming 
grants of lands to the Hospital including lands granted by Eustache in Caesarea. 
Rey, Moeller, Mas Latrie, and others all assume that Eustache was in Syria in 1101 
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In 1112, after he acquired the lordship of Sidon, Eustache gained pos- 
session of the territory of Jericho, which came to him as the dot of his 
wife Emma, the niece of the Patriarch Arnulf 

Meanwhile Eustache had been carrying on an active military career. 
We have already seen him at the battle of Ramla in 1105; in 1109 he was 
sent, with Paganus of Caiphas, to support Bertrand of Tripoli against the 
attack of Tancred, and to secure the dependence of Tripoli on the crown 
of Jerusalem In 1111 he accompanied the king in his northern campaigns 
against Shaizar and Apamea, and in the same year commanded one of the 
siege towers in the abortive siege of TyreJ® In 1112 he appears as one 
of the chief advisors of the king, giving him counsel in regard to treatment 
of some citizens of Ascalon;^^ and he regularly witnessed royal documents 

and was given Caesarea at the time of its capture, but as Hagenmeyer points out 
(H. Hagenmeyer, Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana^ Heidelberg, 1913, 
p. 660, note 7) there is no mention of him before 1105, and no proof that he held 
Caesarea before 1110. According to William of Tyre (X, xvi, 423) Caesarea, when 
captured was divided between the Genoese and the king, the former receiving one 
third and the latter retaining two thirds. There is no mention of its having been 
granted as a fief to anyone. Eustache appeared as witness on a charter of King 
Baldwin’s in 1108 (C. Köhler, “Chartes de BAbbaye de Josaphat,” Revue de VOrient 
Latin, VII (1899), doc. 1, pp. 112-13; Regesta, 52) where he signs as E. Granerius 
without further title. This does not mean anything however as Eustache always 
signed without title (with one possible exception). The position of his name on 
this document shows that he ranked high among the king’s advisors, as his name 
comes high on the list, later than that of Simon the Constable, but ahead of Guy de 
Milly, Ralph de Fontanellis, Pisellus and Girard the chamberlain. 

On the act of Baldwin’s of September 1110 {Cartulaire I, 20, Regesta, 57) cited 
above, Eustache appears among the witnesses as Eusthacius Grauer, sive vicecomes de 
Iherusalem. On the basis of this signature, H. Pirie-Gordon (in manuscript notes) 
and Rey, Colonies Franques p. 379 accept Eustache as viscount in 1110, It should 
be noted however that, if he did employ his title at this time, it is the only occasion 
on which he ever used any title. Further Pisellus appears with the title of viscount 
from 1104 to 1115 (Regesta, 43, 79), even using it on one document of 1110 (Regesta, 
59) on which Eustache appears without title. The names of the witnesses are con¬ 
nected by the conjunctives atque, sive, et, nec non and I do not believe that Eustache 
and the viscount were the same person but rather that Eustache and also the viscount 
were among the witnesses. This is further indicated by the fact that in the text of 
the document the king confirms grants made to the Hospital by several lords: Gautier 
Buffumeth, the viscount, Hugh le Puiset, Anselm de Turre David, Eustache, Peter de 
Lens et al. The grants of the viscount and of Eustache are clearly separated in the 
text, with those of other barons between them, a very unusual procedure had Eustache 
and the viscount been the same person. Rey is, I believe, wrong when he says that 
Bethamis was a casale granted by Eustache when he was viscount. 

William of Tyre, XI, xv, 479. At the time William wrote, the property was 
worth some 5000 goldpieces a year. This alienation of church lands by the patriarch 
was a matter of considerable scandal. 

1® Albert of Aix, XI, x, 667. 

1» Albert of Aix, XI, xl, 683; XII, vii, 692. 

Assises de Jerusalem, II, 181-83 note. 
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from 1108 to 1123.^® In 1120 we find him listed first among the secular 
lords who attended the Church Council at Naplouse.^® 

In the last year of his life, Eustache rose to the highest honor that a 
subject could attain in the kingdom. He had already acquired the high 
Office of Constable sometime between 1120 and 1123/^ and in the latter 
year, when King Baldwin II was taken captive by the Moslems, Eustache 
was elected bailli or regent of the realm in the absence of the monarch.^® 
According to William of Tyre the election was unanimous and it was with 
the full assent of his peers that Eustache took over the administration of 
the state. Nor wa^ it an easy task, for the Egyptians took advantage of 
the absence of King Baldwin to launch an attack by land and by sea against 
Jaffa. Eustache, gathering the available forces of the kingdom, met the 
enemy at Ibelin and won a signal victory.^^ It was his final effort; less than 
three weeks after the victory the old lord of Sidon died on June 15, 1123.^^ 
Eustache is described by William of Tyre as “virum providum et discre- 
tum”; his selection as bailli gives evidence of the Position he held among 

As witness to acts of Baldwin 1:1108— Rev. Or. Lat.y VII, 112, Regesta 52; 1110— 
Cartulairey I, 20, Regesta 57 j William of Tyre, XI, xii, 472-74, Regesta 59; 1115—Dela- 
borde 6, Regesta 80; On acts of Baldwin II: 1120—Delaborde 8, Regesta 90; Roziere 45, 
Regesta 91. He also witnessed acts of Roger bishop of Rama—1115, Rev. Or. Lat. 
VII, 118, Regesta Add. 76b; and of Patriarch Warmund, 1123—Delaborde 12, Regestay 
101 . 

William of Tyre, XII, xiii, 532; Regesta 89; Mansi, Concilia, XXI, 261. 

The only mention of Eustache as constable is in William of Tyre XII, xxi, 544 
under the date 1123. Hugh Gaulis was constable in 1120 {Regestay 91) and William 
de Buris of Tiberias appears with the title in 1123 {Regestay 102). William succeeded 
Eustache in the bailliage of the kingdom and may well have become constable at the 
same time. As William of Tyre was most punctilious in his use of titles, we may 
assume that Eustache acquired the office after the Council of Naplouse (when Wil¬ 
liam mentions him without it) and 1123 when William States that he had the office. 

William of Tyre, XII, xvii, 530; Fulcher of Chartres (ed. Hagenmeyer), III, 
xvi, 660. 

William of Tyre XII, xxi, 432-45; Fulcher, III, xvii, 661-68. William says he 
raised seven thousand men and slew seven thousand of the enemy. Fulcher says 
eight thousand men in his army and six thousand enemy slain. 

Fulcher, III, xxii, 674-75 and Hagenmeyer^s note; William of Tyre, XII, xxi, 545. 
He was buried in the church of Sta. Maria Latina as shown by an act of Hugh of 
Caesarea who granted the church certain rights for the soul of his father and grand- 
father who were buried there. {Regesta 342; Paoli Codice DiplomaticOy doc. 162, pp. 
205-06.) 

To the Hospital he granted lands in Caesarea and Cacho, the grant being con- 
finned by the king in 1110 {Cartulaire I, 20; Regestay 57). This was subsequently 
confirmed again by his son Gautier of Caesarea in 1131 {Cartulaire 1,94; Regestay 139) 
and by Baldwin III in 1154 {Cartulairey I, 225; Regestay 293). 

To St Sepulchre he grantedl ands in St Quarantena in 1116 (Roziere, Cartulairede 
V^glise du St Sipulcre de Jerusalerriy Paris, 1849, doc. 119; Regesta 82), and a con- 
siderable amount of land in Caesarea territory which was confirmed by Gautier in 
1145 and by Gautier’s son Hugh in 1166 (Roziere, 71, 155, Regesta 237, 425). To the 
abbey of Josaphat he gave casales in Caesarea and in Sidon as confirmed by the king 
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his fellow barons and the confidence and respect they accorded him. He 
wa^ conventionally generous to the Church and religious houses, making 
grants in lands to the Hospital, St. Sepulchre and the abbey of Josaphat.^^ 

Emma, his wife, never appeared with Eustache in any document though 
she is mentioned without being named in an act of 1116 relating to land and 
a mill at St. Quarantena in the territory of Jericho.^^ After Eustache^s 
death, Emma married Hugh le Puiset count of Jaffa, with whom she appears 
on several Charters in the years 1123 to 1133.^ 

Eustache and Emma had two sons, Eustache and Gautier, who inherited 
respectively the fiefs of Sidon and Caesarea; and there is every reason to 
believe that the Agnes who married Henry de Milly was their daughter.^^ 

EUSTACHE GRENIER II, 1123-1126 

In spite of the positive Statement of William of Tyre that Eustache and 
Emma had twin sons, Eustache and Gautier, the name of Eustache II has 
universally been omitted from the genealogies of the lords of Sidon, due to 
an attempt to reconcile William's statement with that in Chapter XVIII 
of the Lignages d^Outremer which says that they had sons Girard and 
Gautier. Rey, MasLatrie, Schlumberger and other modern authorities, 
who have discussed the family, all attempt to identify Eustache II with 
Girard and explain that he was known by both names. By this ingenious 
approach Girard is made lord of Sidon for the long period from 1123 to 1164. 

In view of documentary materials now available, this theory falls to the 
ground and it is apparent that Eustache II succeeded his father, and was 
himself the father of Girard. Chapter XVIII of the Lignages is conspicu- 
ously confused at best and the attempt to twist the facts to meet the State¬ 
ments of the Lignages is erroneous as well as unnecessary. 

In addition to the mention of him by William of Tyre, Eustache II ap- 

in 1115 (H. F. Delaborde, Charles de Terre Sainte provenanl de VAhbaye de N~D de 
Josaphat, Paris, 1880, Bih. Ec. Fr. Ath. Rome xix; doc 6; Regesta, 80). 

A charter of 1158 (Regesta, 331) confirms to the Church of Sta Maria Latina prop- 
erties in Caesarea ‘‘quod fuit Eustachii” along with other lands and properties which 
the church held by the grant of the Lord of Caesarea. This probably refers to 
Eustache Grenier, as he was buried there. 

** Roziere, 119, Regesta, 82. Emma is only mentioned as Eustache’s wife and not 
by name, but she is definitely named in the confirmation of 1124 (Rozi^re, 119, 
Regesta, 104). 

She does not seem to have waited long after Eustache’s death to contract her 
second marriage as she first appears with Hugh in 1123 {Rev. Or. Lat., VII, 120-21, 
doc. 9; Regesta Add., 102a). Her other appearances are in 1124, 1126, 1133 {Regesta, 
104, 112, 113, 147; Rozifere, 119, Cartulaire, I, 74, 77, 97). William of Tyre XIV, xv, 
628. See LaMonte “Lords of Le Puiset” Speculum XVII (1942) 104. 

William of Tyre XIV, xv, 628: Lignages d'Outremer (in de Jerusalem II) 

chap. XVIII, 455-56. This is one of the worst chapters of the Lignages, two variant 
texts being given, I have given my arguments for attributing these children to 
Eustache in my discussion of each child, see below. 
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pears on two Charters with his mother Emma.^® Both are confirmations of 
grants made by his father. On both of these, and on two other Charters 
his brother Gautier appears or is mentioned.^® In an act of 1126 he appears 
in the capacity of lord of Sidon, confirming, with the consent of his wife 
Papia, his barons, his mother Emma and his brother Gautier, grants made 
by his father Eustache.^^ Nothing could be more conclusive than this docu- 
ment. It is only fair to state that when Rey developed his thesis of the 
Eustache-Girard identity, this document was not known. 

Like his father, Eustache never used any title. It is only from the act 
in which with his barons he confirms the grants of his father that we can 
prove positively that he held the seigneury of Sidon. However in 1125 he 
witnessed the treaty of Baldwin II with the Venetians, witnessing among 
the chief barons of the realm, between Gautier Brisebarre of Beirut and 
Romanus du Puy (lord of Montr^al).^® 

There is no further mention of Eustache. Apart from the one reference 
in William of Tyre and his appearance on the five Charters, we have no 
knowledge of him.^s As he was succeeded by Girard, we may assume 
that he was his father, but of any other issue of Eustache and Papia there 
is no trace. 

Eustache probably died before September 1131. At that time G. cogno- 
mento Granerius Caesaraea et Sydoniae dominus confirmed to the Hospital 
grants made by his father Eustache.^^ I believe that Gautier held Sidon 
as regent during the minority of his nephew Girard and that this act was 
one done in that capacity. In December 1135 Gautier no longer employs 
the title of Sidon, calling himself merely lord of Caesarea,which may be 
construed to mean that his bailliage was ended by that time. 

In 1124; Roziere, 119, Regesta 104, and in 1126: Rev. Or. Lat.y VII, 122, doc. 12, 
Regesta Add., 114b. 

Cartulaire, I, 74, 77; Regesta^ 112, 113. Emma appears in both of these acts as 
the wife of Hugh of Jaffa, but is not mentioned specifically, as she is in the other 
acts, as the mother of Eustache. 

Rev. Or. Lat.y VII, 122, doc. 12, Regesta Add 114b. 

Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels -und Staatsgeschichte der 
Republik Venedig (Vienna, 1856-58; Fontes Herum Austriacarumy sect II, vols, 12-14) 
I, doc. 41, pp. 90-94; Regesta 105. 

A document of 1163 {Cartulaire I, 312, Regesta^ 391) shows a certain Eustache 
and his wife Agnes, together with William Niger and his wife Osmunda, making 
grants to the Hospital. This might have been attributed to Eustache-Girard as 
Girard married Agnes of Tiberias. However as they were not the same person, and 
Eustache’s wife was Papia, there is no reason to think that this is a Eustache of the 
Grenier family. Hugh of Caesarea confirms the grant without any indication that 
they were relatives. 

Cartulaire. 1,94, Regesta, 139. The act is witnessed by Gautier’s wife Julianne. 
Mas Latrie attributes the act, and the wife, to Girard of Sidon. 

** Cartulaire, I, 115, Regesta, 159. 
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GAUTIER GRENIER^ Lord of Caesarea^ 1123-1149, Regent of Sidon 1131 

Gautier, the second son of Eustache and Emma, received Caesarea. He 
was never lord of Sidon, if we accept the title used in 1131 as a temporary 
one enjoyed during a regency, and so does not come within the competence 
of this essay. 

He married Julianne and had issue Eustache who became a monk of 
St. Lazarre, and Hugh who ruled Caesarea 1154-1168. Hugh’s sons Guy 
and Gautier II ruled Caesarea until 1187. After the death of Gautier II 
the seigneury passed through their sister Julianne to her successive husbands 
Guy of Beirut and Aymar de Lairon. Thereafter it was held by her de- 
scendants, lords of the house of Brisbarre-Beirut.^^ 

AGNES of Sidon, wife of Henry de Müly 

According to the Lignages, chapters XVIII and XXVI, Agnes, the wife 
of Henry de Milly, was the daughter of Eustache I and Emma. Chapter 
XVIII in the variant reading does not mention any daughter of Eustache, 
but does mention two unnamed daughters of Girard. Chapter XVI says 
definitely that Henry married the sister of Renaud of Sidon. Thus there 
must be considerable doubt as to which generation Agnes belonged in. 

However from a comparison of generations, she seems to me to belong 
better in the earlier generation. Henryks half-sister Helvis of Rama married 
Balian I of Ibelin whose granddaughter married Renaud of Sidon; Henryks 
and Agnes" daughter Agnes married Joscelyn III de Courtenay, whose elder 
sister Agnes was the first wife of Renaud. Henry de Milly himself dates 
from 1123 to 1145 so that he could have married into either generation, 
but it seems hardly probable to me that Agnes should have married a man 
who was the elder half-brother of her brother’s wife"s grandmother, as she 
would have done if we are to accept her as Renaud "s sister. 

Agnes herseif does not appear on any Charters. 

GIRARD, Lord of Sidon and Beaufort, 1147-c, 1170 

Girard, whom I believe to have been the son of Eustache II, was one 
of the most important and influential vassals of Baldwin III and Amaury. 
He appears as a witness on at least seven acts of Baldwin IIEs between 
1147 and 1160, and on two acts of Amaury’s in 1164-65.^^ 

The Lords of Caesarea will be the subject of a subsequent study. They do not 
in general present the Problems which the branch ruling Sidon does and the account 
by Rey in the Familles (pp. 274-86) is more satisfactory. 

He appears on acts of Baldwin III: 

1147; Cartnlaire, 1, 175, Regesta, 245 
1154; Cartulaire, I, 225, Regesta, 293 
1155; Roziere 53, Regesta, 309 
1156: Cartulairc, I, 244, Regesta, 321 
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In 1148 Girard was one of the barons who participated in the council of 
Acre which diverted the energies of the Second Crusade into the unfortunate 
attack on Damascus.^^ In the siege of Ascalon in 1153 Girard commanded 
the royal fleet of fifteen vessels which besieged the city from the sea and 
endeavored, however unsuccessfully, to prevent the reinforcement of the 
town by the Egyptian fleet.^® Although in the one recorded engagement 
in which this fleet engaged Girard was worsted and forced to take flight 
due to the overwhelming strength of the enemy, the fact that he commanded 
what navy Jerusalem could muster attests the prominence of his Position. 

To the seigneury of Sidon, Girard added that of Beaufort. He probably 
acquired it in 1139 when it was taken from the Moslems, but as he never 
used the title of Beaufort we cannot be precise at exactly what date he 
received the fief.^® Unlike his father and grandfather, Girard never used 
the name Grenier but always called himself Girard of Sidon, witnessing 
every one of the royal acts on which he appears with that title. An act of 
1158, in which he consents to a rental of a casale in the territory of Sidon 
by one James of Sidon, knight, shows Girard surrounded by “all his curia” 
including his constable Eustache and several vassals.^^ 

Girard is probably most celebrated for his famous quarrel with King 
Amaury which resulted in the issuance of the famous Asstse sur la Ligece. 
Girard on his own responsibility and without Consulting either his own 
vassals or the king, disseised one of his vassals of his tenement. The vassal 
appealed to King Amaury who supported him against Girard. The result 
was that Girard was forced to restore the vassal in his fief, and the High 
Court placed on record, in the Ass^se sur la Ligece the principle that in 
Jerusalem a vassal could always be protected by the royal court against 
any illegal action on the part of his suzerain.^® 

In conformity with the customs of the time, Girard made the usual 


1157: Cartulaire I, 258, Regesta, 325 

1160; Roziere, 54, Cartulaire, I, 296, Regesta, 354, 355. 

I am also of the opinion that the treaty of Baldwin III with Marseilles in 1152 which 
is witnessed by Rainaldus of Sidon, sliould read Girardus or Giraldus (Mery, Histoire 
de Marseille (Marseille, 1841) I, pp. 183-84, Regesta, 276). Renaud could not possibly 
have witnessed a royal charter at that date, and it fits in with Girard’s activities. 

He appears on acts of Amaury’s: 1164: Roziere 144, Regesta, 400. 

1165: Locumenti sulle Relazione delle Citta Toscane (Florence 1879), 

doc 9; Regesta, 412. 

William of Tyre, XVH, i, 759. 

Willim of Tyre, XVH, xxi, xxiii, xxv, 794-801. 

He is rcferred to as lord of Sidon and Beaufort in the Assises I, 214. See also 
Rey, Etüde sur les Monuments des Croises en Syrie (Paris, 1871), p. 135. 

Rev. Or. Lat,, XI (1905-08), 181-83. Delaville LeRoulx suggests that this James 
Diay have been a relative, but it seems more probable that he was merely a vassal. 

** Ibelin CXL in Asstscs I, 214-15. See LaMonte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, Mass, 1932), p. 21 ff. 
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donations to religious houses. By an act of 1162 he granted the Hospital 
certain rights in Sidon including the privilege of having gates in the city 
wall,®® and in 1164 he gave the abbey of Josaphat olive trees in lands in 
the Sidon territory.**® Neither were especially munificent grants, but they 
probably sufEced to keep Girard in the good graces of the Church. 

Girard married Agnes de Tiberias, niece of William de Buris and widow 
of Renier Bruce of Banias, by whom he had Eustache and Renaud.^* He 
died sometime between 1169 and 1171. 

The exact time and circumstances of Girard’s death are not known. It 
is my belief that he was still living in 1169 and that he died between 1169 
and 1171, as I shall endeavor to prove in discussing the marriage of Renaud 
of Sidon and Agnes de Courtenay, Certainly we know from documents 
that Girard was still alive and active at the royal court in 1165, and this 
is in itself enough to refute the story given by Michael the Syrian that he 
was executed for brigandage and treason in 1161. Michael teils in con- 
siderable detail how Girard armed some ships and engaged in piracy 
whereupon King Baldwin drove him out of the kingdom. Expelled from 
his own lands, Girard, according to Michael, fled to Antioch where the 
prince welcomed him and gave him the castle of Bagras. There he again 
reverted to brigandage and the prince of Antioch was compelled to drive 
him out. From here on the story is told by both Michael and Abu’l 
Faraj though Abu^l Faraj never mentions the lord of Bagras by name. 
Driven out of Bagras, he took refuge in the lands of the sultan, and Nured- 
din gave him troops with which he promised to capture some of the sea 
coast for the Moslems. However the king of Jerusalem (Baldwin according 
to Michael; Amaury in Abu’l Faraj) defeated him and took him to Jeru¬ 
salem where he executed him by buming at the stäke. Both chroniclers 
date this adventure in the year 1160-61, Abul Faraj directly and Michael 
by placing it in his chronicle in the same section with the marriage of 
Manuel Comnenus to Marie of Antioch and the capture of Renaud de 
Chatillon, both of which events occurred in 1160 - 61.^2 

CartulairCj I, 302; Regesta Add 376b. 

Rev. Or. Lat., VII, 145, doc. 36, Regesta Add. 393c. 

William of Tyre, XIV, xix, 634. Renier only appears on documents from 1125 
to 1138 (Regesta 105, 181). His successor Humphrey de Toron held Banias in 1157 
(William of Tyre, XVIII, xii, 837; Cartulaire I, 258, Regesta^ 325) and had had it for 
some time then. The exact date of Bruce^s death is not known and we cannot date 
the marriage of his widow to Girard. 

The Lignages XVIII says he had two sons Eustache and Renaud; the variant text 
gives the two sons and adds two daughters, I have shown above that I do not think 
that one of these was the Agnes who married Henry de Milly. 

** Michael the Syrian (ß. H. C. Arm. I) 354-55; The Chronography of AbuH Faraj 
called Bar Hebraeus (edit. Walles Budge; Oxford, 1932, I) 287. MichaePs chronology 
is confused in this period. 
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Obviously there is something wrong with this story. Girard was cer- 
tainly alive in 1165 and was surely not executed by Baldwin III as he 
quarreled with King Amaury. Argument from the silence of William of 
Tyre, Jean d’Ibelin and the Lignages in regard to so spectacular an event 
is suggestive but inconclusive, but Girard's presence on the documents is 
incontrovertible. The whole episode might have happened after 1165 and 
have developed out of Girard's quarrel with Amaury, but I am personally 
inclined to believe that Michael was in error in assigning this fate to Girard 
of Sidon and that the whole story should be attributed to someone eise. 
This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that Renaud appears 
to have entered into his father’s inheritance without any difficulty, whereas, 
had Girard been guilty of treason as Michael states, his fiefs and properties 
would have been forfeited forever and his heirs disinherited. I cannot 
imagine King Amaury making an exception to this rule in favor of Renaud 
because of any special love he bore to the house of Sidon. 

EUSTACHE III 

Eustache III, the eldest son of Girard, never apparently inherited the 
seigneury of Sidon. The Lignages describes him as “n'estoit mie bien 
sene,” one Version saying that he died, and the other that he never mar- 
ried.*^ William of Tyre mentions him in passing when he teils about 
hostages which Renaud gave for the ransom of his brother Eustache 
in 1175.-»^ 


RENAUD, lord of Sidon and Beaufort, 1171-1200 

Renaud “estoit durement lait et moult sage" says the Lignages, “et le 
firent seignor." One gains the impression that he was preferred to his 
more handsome but weaker elder brother and that his inheritance of the 
seigneury was in violation of the rights of primogeniture. At any rate he 
first appears with his father on an act of 1164, wherein Girard “with the 
consent of his son Renaud and of his heirs" granted rights to Josaphat. 

The Lignages XVIII says: ‘ ‘Huistace n’estoi t mie bien sene et moru; Ranaut fu 
sire”. The variant says: “Estace n’estoit mie bien sene et estoit biau, et n’ot point 
de ferne; Renaut estoit durement lait et moult sage, et le firent seignor. . . 

“ William of Tyre XXI, viii, 1018. It is impossible to state when Eustache was 
taken captive. William only says that the hostages which Renaud had given for 
him were kept at Hirns. As the hostages seem to have been all together, it may be 
argued that he was captured along with Raymond, Joscelyn and Bohemond of Antioch 
in 1165. 

Carl Hopf in a review of the Familles {Revue Critique [Paris, 1871], p. 238), gives 
the dates for Eustache as 1174 to 1192, but I cannot find on what evidence. 

^^Rev, Or, Lat., VII, 145, doc. 36, Regesta Add., 393c. 
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His first attestation as Renaud of Sidon occurs in 1171; thereafter he appears 
continuously on the documents of the various kings until October 1200.^® 

It is worthy of note that with all his appearances on Charters, there has 
not a single act come down to us wherein Renaud himself granted anything 

Renaud’s appearances on documents are: (a) Witnessing Charters of Amaury: 

1171: Arckives Orient Latin, II B, doc. 27, pp. 144-45; Regesta, 487. 

1173; Strehlke, Tabulae Ordinis Theutonici (Berlin, 1869), doc. 6; Regesta, 496 
(spurious ?). 

1174: Strehlke, 7, Regesta, 517. 

(The act of 1177: Strehlke 8, Regesta 548 is definitely spurious.) 

(b) On acts of Baldwin IV: 

1176; Cartulaire I, 496, Regesta, 537. 

1178: Cartulaire, I, 550, Regesta, 562. 

1179: Strehlke, 11, 12, Regesta, 587, 588. 

1180; Cartulaire, I, 582, Regesta, 593. 

1181: Cartulaire II, p. 909, doc. 20, Regesta, Q0l;Cartulaire, I, 606, 607, Regesta, 
603, 604; Regesta, 606; Strehlke, 13, Regesta, 608. 

1182: Strehlke, 14, 15, Regesta, 614, 615. 

(c) On acts of Guy de Lusignan: 

1190: Strehlke, 25, Regesta, 696. 

(d) On acts of Conrad de Montferrat: 

1188: Müller, 28, Regesta,Qlb (on this act Renaud is giving consent to a treaty). 

1191: Müller, 33, Regesta, 703. 

1192: Tafel-Thomas I, pp. 213-15, doc. 76, Regesta, 705; Liber Jurium lanuensis 
(Turin 1854), I, doc. 401, Regesta, 704. 

(e) On acts of Henry of Champagne: 

1192: Liber Jurium, I, 405, Regesta, 707. 

1193: Cartulaire, I, 954, Regesta, 709; Strehlke, 29, Regesta, 710; Müller, 37, 
Regesta 713; Strehlke, 28, Regesta, 716. 

1194: Cartulaire, I, 972, Regesta, 717; Strehlke, 30, Regesta, 720. 

1195: Müller, 40, Regesta, 721; Strehlke, 31, Regesta, 722; Rev. Or. Lat., VII, 
164, doc. 53, Regesta Add., 722a; Liber Jurium, I, 410, Regesta, 724. 

1196: Strehlke, 32, Regesta, 727. 

1197: Müller, 45, Regesta 735. (Strehlke, 34, Regesta, 733 is spurious.) 

(f) On Charters of Aimery de Lusignan: 

1198: Rev. Or. Lat., VII, 166, doc. 57, Regesta Add., 740b; Cartulaire, I, 1032, 
Regesta, 743; Strehlke, 35, Regesta, 744; Paoli, Codice Diplomatico 
(Lucca, 1733) I, 287, Regesta, 746; Mas Latrie, Histoirc de Vlle de 
Chypre (Paris, 1852-62), II, 24-25, Regesta, 747. 

1200; Strehlke, 36, 38, Regesta, 774, 776. 

Apart from royal Charters Renaud appears on: 

1173; Cartulaire, I, 551, Regesta, 503,—act of Constance, countess of St Gilles. 

1179: Cartulaire, I, 558, Regesta 572,—act of Eudes de St Amand, Master of 
Temple. 

1179: Cartulaire, I, 573, Regesta, 589,—act of William Rufus, viscount of 
Ascalon. A Magna, lady of Sidon, appears on this same act. 

1187: Liber Jurium, I, 363, Regesta, 659,—treaty of the Jerusalemite barons 
with Genoa. 

1200: Strehlke, 37, Regesta, 773,—act of Agnes de Courtenay and James de la 
Mandelee. Renaud consents to and witnesses this act of his niece. 
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to any religious house or order. He seems to have been onc of those 
Frankish-Syrian barons who came strongly under the influence of the 
Moslem civilization. He spoke Arabic, was familiär with Moslem theology, 
and bis actions reveal that he was not insensible to the advantages of trying 
to live peacefully with his Moslem neighbors. Beha-ed-Din has given us 
a clear picture of Renaud, as he impressed that old cadi when he came on a 
mission to Saladin 

This man held high rank amongst the Franks, and was distinguished for his keen 
intellect. He knew Arabic and was able to speak it; he also possessed some knowl- 
edge of history. I had heard that he had a Moslem in his suite whose duty it was to 
read to him and expound. His manners were truly charming. . . . He argued with us 
on the subject of our religion, and we reasoned with him in order to show him the 
vanity of his beliefs. He talked well, and expressed himself with great moderation 
and courtesy. 

Renaud’s early career was much like that of any other baron of his dass 
and country. He served with the royal army at the battle of Ascalon in 
1177 without winning either conspicuous praise or blame.^® In 1179 when 
Saladin was ravaging the territories of Sidon and the king was endeavoring 
to drive him out, Renaud and his forces arrived too late to take part in the 
battle. The Christians had won an initial success but had been repulsed 
and were suffering badly as the result of a Moslem counterattack. Renaud 
and his men were met by one of the parties of refugees from the battle, 
and, upon hearing their story, turned back to Sidon rather than jeopardize 
their lives in a futile encounter. This turning back brought on Renaud 
the most scathing criticism from William of Tyre who said:^® “This act is 
believed to have been responsible for manifold disasters that day. For if 
he had continued his march to the fortress, he could probably have saved 
many from the enemy with the help of the townsfolk and the country 
people who knew the locality.” 

In the troubled years from 1180 to 1192 Renaud consistently followed the 
party-line of the baronial faction which was opposed to the so-called 
“court party,” and which favored the seeking of a rapprochement with 
Saladin. This party, which was led by Count Raymond III of Tripoli, 
was composed of the more important Franco-Syrian barons who had been 
bom and bred in Syria and who had lost any religious fanaticism. They 
had learned to live \vith their Moslem neighbors and were willing to make 
terms with them if by so doing they could gain the greater security for their 

Beha ed Din (translation by C. W. Wilson, London 1897, Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society, XIII) pp. 142-43. 

« William of Tyre, XXI, xxii, 1041-42. 

William of Tyre, XXI, xxviii-xxix, 1054-57. The passage is qiioted from the 
English translation by E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey, (N. Y., 1943, Records of 
Civilization) II, 443. 
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lands. They had no confidence in Guy de Lusignan and the court faction 
and they repudiated the lawlessness of Renaud de Chatilion. This mis- 
trust of Guy and realistic policy in regards to Saladin has been called 
treason, and Renaud, as well as Raymond, has been accused of lack of 
faith, cowardice and treachery. Yet viewed dispassionately and from the 
point of view of the Syrian Franks, it must be termed, if “appeasement,” 
at least the more sensible and realistic policy.®^ 

Renaud had shown his party alliance as far back as 1174 when he was 
one of the barons who supported the Claims of Raymond of Tripoli for the 
regency for Baldwin IV.In 1183 he was with the host which refused 
to follow Guy against the enemy and thus enabled Saladin to escape combat 
with the largest force which had to date been raised against him by the 
Christian kingdom.^^ That same year he was one of the barons who urged 
and carried through the coronation of young Baldwin V as a means of 
securing the throne and preventing Guy from becoming king.^^ At the 
death of Baldwin V in 1186 Count Ra 3 mond summoned the High Court at 
Neapolis to determine the question of the succession; the barons declared 
for Isabelle and her husband Hiunphrey de Toron.“ While Renaud’s name 
is not mentioned specifically at this time it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that he took part in this meeting of the Court as all his colleagues and 
Partisans participated. When however, Hiunphrey showed himself but a 
broken reed and Guy’s Position on the throne could no longer be denied or 
profitably contested, Renaud was one of the barons who went to Count 
Raymond in Tiberias in 1187 to attempt a reconciliation between the count 
and the king “ 

In the supreme hour of crisis, Renaud, however reluctantly, followed 
King Guy in the disastrous march towards Tiberias which brought them to 
the field of Hattin. From that debacle Renaud fled. Here again he may 
be said to have followed the most sensible line of conduct. Certainly it 
was the course followed by Count Raymond, Balian dTbelin, the Tiberias 
brothers and others of the baronial group.®® Seeing that all was lost at 
Hattin, due to the employment of a tactic which they had opposed and 
protested, these barons sought to escape that they might save what re- 
mained of the kingdom and organize what resistance they could.®^ Renaud 

The best account of the politics of this period is to be found in M. W. Baldwin; 
Raymond III oj Tripolis (Princeton, 1936), chapters 4 and 5. 

“ William of Tyre, XXI, iii, 1008. 

Id., XXII, xxvii, 1122. 

«Id., XXII, xxix, 1127. 

Eracles (Continuation of William of Tyre, Rec. His. Crois. Occ., II, 30-31. 

« EracleSy p. 37. 

Eracles, p. 65. Ernoul (ed. Mas Latrie, Paris, 1865) p. 170. 

Thus Balian d’Ibelin went to Jerusalem where he reorganized the defense, and 
later secured favorable terms of surrender (Eracles, p. 70). 
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was one of those who fled to Tyre. The steady advance of the Moslem 
armies, the gradual reduction of the Palestinian eitles and fortresses, made 
any resistance seem futile. Further the generous terms of surrender which 
Saladin granted, and lived up to, made capitulation to so honorable a 
conqueror much to be preferred to the horrors of siege and starvation. 
Renaud consequently opened up negotiations for the surrender of Tyre. 
He had already sent for Saladin’s Standard to holst over the city, when 
Conrad de Montferrat arrived with reinforcements and took over the com- 
mand of the city.®® Renaud withdrew temporarily to Tripoli, but returned 
soon thereafter as he appears as a member of Conrad's council at Tyre 
in May 1188.®^ 

The tide of Moslem conquest engulfed Sidon in its first wave. Beaufort 
however withstood the avalanche, and there Renaud betook himself to save 
what he could of his heritage. In April 1189 Saladin laid siege to the 
castle and Renaud entered into a series of tortuous and ambiguous negotia¬ 
tions. Perhaps he counted on his past record of amity with the Moslems 
to deceive the sultan, perhaps he honestly desired to come to a peaceful 
agreement with Saladin, at any rate he came to Saladin with offers to 
surrender his castle peacefully if the sultan would give him a safe refuge 
and a pension in Damascus. The sultan accorded him a three months 
truce in which to remove his family from Tyre. At the expiration of that 
time, Renaud came again to Saladin's camp and requested an extension of 
the truce for another nine months. As the Moslems had observed that the 
time had been spent by Renaud, not in attempts to extricate his family from 
Tyre, but in repairing and strengthening the fortification of Beaufort, 
Saladin was justly suspicious of his good faith. He accused Renaud of 
manoeuvring for time and demanded the immediate surrender of the castle. 
Renaud sent agents to secure the capitulation, and when it was refused, 
went himself before the walls and demanded that the garrison surrender. 
As he evidently had arranged in advance that any such demands should be 
ignored, and as he addressed the garrison in the language of the Franks so 
that the Moslems who accompanied him had no idea what he said, this 
appeal was equally without effect. As Saladin had granted him a safe- 
conduct he could not seize him on the spot, so Renaud started back for 
Beaufort. But a certain Moslem scribe in Renaud’s employ offered to 
capture him and bring him back to Saladin. The sultan agreed and the 
ambush was prepared. Renaud was captured as he was about to reenter 
Beaufort, and was again brought before the sultan who ordered him sent 
to prison at Banias. After a few weeks imprisonment he was brought back 
and subjected to some torture to force a capitulation. When this failed 

EracleSy pp. 76-77 and variant pp. 73-74. Ernoul, p. 182. 

On a treaty with the Pisans: Müller, 28, Regestüy 675. 
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he was sent to prison in Damascus, where he remained until the castle 
finally surrendered in April 1190.®^ 

In September 1190 Renaud appears at the siege of Acre, where he wit- 
nessed the only charter of King Guy's on which he ever appeared.®^ The 
next year he had rejoined Conrad, serving as his envoy to Saladin in con- 
versations which Conrad initiated with the idea of holding certain Syrian 
eitles as fiefs from the sultan.®^ That November he was one of the barons 
who was active in securing the divorce of Princess Isabelle from Humphrey 
de Toron and her marriage to Conrad.®® 

The Treaty of Jaffa, which ended Richard’s campaigns in Palestine in 

The Story of this siege and these negotiations is told by both the Moslem and 
Christian sources, and with considerable variations. The Moslem account is found 
in Beha ed Din {Rec. His. Crois. Or., III), 121-23, 129-32, 151 and in the Livre des 
DeuxJardins {Rec. His. Crois. Or., IV), 395-400 (based on Ellmad and Beha ed Din). 
The Frankish account is in the Eracles 187-88 and in the variant 110-111. The 
Eracles says that Saladin forced Renaud to come to him and offered bribes but Renaud 
always refused to surrender, while the Moslem accounts both agree that Renaud 
Started the negotiations. The episode of the ambushing of Renaud is found only 
in the Eracles variant. In general I have preferred to follow the Moslem point of 
view because Beha ed Din himself took part in the negotiations and met and talked 
to Renaud at the time. His account is by far the most circumstantial. The variant 
text of the Eracles (p. 111) says that Renaud was tortured under the walls and that 
the castle surrendered at his request. The main text (p. 188) however says that it 
held out and surrendered only when its supplies were exhausted. El Imad says that 
it surrendered only after a year’s siege. Beha ed Din gives the date,—but the 
editors incorrectly transpose it into the Christian calendar. Rohricht, Geschichte 
p. 487, accepts the date April 1190. Pirie-Gordon dates the siege as from July 28, 
1189 to April 22, 1190 (Mss. notes). 

Renaud was so associated with Beaufort that he gave his name to the castle which 
is known in the Arabic chroniclers as Schekif-Arnun (modern Kalaat es Schekif). 

F. C. Eiselen, Sidouy p. 91, errs when he says that Renaud sent supplies to the 
Moslem garrison at Acre. The refereiice in Ibn el Athir which Eiselen cites as evi- 
dence for this Statement (Rec. His. Crois. Or., II, 32) clearly says that the supplies 
were sent by the governor of Sidon, the Emir Saif ed Din Ali ibn Ahmed al Mashtub, 
’who was one of Saladin’s most trusted officers and was commander of the garrison at 
Acre when it was forced to surrender. 

Strehlke, 25, Regesta, 696. 

Beha ed Din, 283, 287. Conrad had had previous negotiations with Saladin in 
which he offered to break with the crusaders, capture Acre for the sultan, and aid 
him in return for the lordship of the cities of Beirut and Sidon (Beha ed Din, 303). 

Ambroise Estoire de la Guerre Sainte (ed. G. Paris, Paris 1871; translated by M. J. 
Hubert and J. L. LaMonte, N. Y,, 1941, Records of Civilization), lines 8711-8714, 
says of Renaud in connection with this embassy: 

There was Renaud of Sidon who 
Had come to seek and to pursue 
A peace unclean and foul and lewd, 

By dogs he should have been pursued. 

Itinerarium Regis Ricardi (ed. Stubbs, London, 1864, Rolls Series, vol. 38, 
part 1) p. 121; Ralph de Diceto (Ed. Stubbs, London, 1876, Rolls Series, 68) II, 86. 
The Eracles, p. 151-54 does not mention Renaud by name. 
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1192, did not include Sidon or Beaufort among the places which were to 
be restored to the Christians. However Saladin voluntarily gave to Renaud 
the town and fief of Sarepta with half the territory and revenue of Sidon.®^ 

The accession of Henry of Champagne to the throne had ended the 
rivalry between the two political parties in the kingdom, and what remained 
of both the court and baronial parties rallied to the new monarch. Guy de 
Lusignan departed for his new kingdom of Cyprus; many of the old leaders 
were dead and those that remained aligned themselves with the new king 
Renaud was one of his most prominent advisors, appearing on no less than 
thirteen of Henry’s acts in the years 1192-1197. With Henryks death 
Renaud accepted Aimery de Lusignan, and witnessed six acts of that 
monarch.®^ His last documentary appearance was in November 1200; he 
was dead sometime before 1204 when his widow remarried.®® 

Renaud was married twice. His first wife was Agnes de Courtenay, the 
mother of Baldwin IV and Sibylle, who married Renaud as her fourth 
husband. William of Tyre says conceming this: 

After Hugh death [Hugh d’I belin her third husband ] and while Amaury was still 
living [King Amaury, her second husband], Agnes entered into the same bonds of 
affection with Renaud of Sidon, son of Gerard. This alliance is said to have been 
not less illegal than her former relation to King Amaury. For Gerard, the father of 
Renaud, a blood relation of both as he certainly was, established by his sworn State¬ 
ment the consanguinity of these two, as he had heard it from his ancestors. A second 
annulment consequently followed in the manner already described.®^ 

As Hugh dTbelin was still alive in 1169®® and as King Amaury died in 
1174, we can certainlj^- place the date of the marriage between these two 
points. Further, as we have seen, Renaud first appeared with the appela- 
tion '*of Sidon” on an act of 1171.®® This would indicate that Girard was 
dead by that time. And as Girard gave the testimony as to the consanguin¬ 
ity of Renaud and Agnes presumably after their marriage, we can further 
narrow the time down to sometime between 1169 and 1171. We must 
assume however that the annulment did not take place immediately after 
the evidence therefor was produced by Girard, for William of Tyre men- 
tions Agnes as the wife of Renaud in 1175.^® 

After his Separation from Agnes, Renaud married Helvis dTbelin, the 
daughter of Balian II dTbelin and Marie Comnena. Although the Eracles'^^ 

** EracleSy p. 198, variant 199, “Apres Salahadin vost amender a Renaut de Saete 
ce que il li avoit meffait quant il le prist en sa fiance . . 

“ See note 46 above. 

Eracles p. 263. She married Guy de Montfort. Hopf. Revue Critiquej p. 238, 
says Renaud was dead by 1202. 

William of Tyre, XIX, iv, 890. Translation quoted from Babcock and Krey, 
II, 302. 

** Agnes consents to and witnesses an act of Hugh’s in Jerusalem in 1169 (Archives 
Orient Latiny H B., doc. 25, p. 142-43; Regestaj 472. 

Archives Orient Latiny II B, doc. 27, pp. 144-45; Regesiaj 487. 

William of Tyre XXI, xi, 1025. 

Eracles variant, p. 111, 
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says that this mamage took place after Renaud's relea^e from captivity 
[1190] this is certainly an error, for the safety of his wife and children in 
Tyre was one of Renaud^s points in his negotiations with Saladin in 1189. 
By Helvis, Renaud had Balian, Agnes and Femie. 

BALI AN [d^Ihelin] of Sidon, 1210-12Jf0 

With Balian the prestige and importance of the house of Sidon reached 
their apog4e. Allied through his mother with the great house of Ibelin, 
Balian often called himself by that name, although he was never, like his 
relative John of Caesarea, dominated by the strong personality of his uncle 
the lord of Beirut. Bailli of the kingdom, Balian was, with Eudes de 
Montb41iard the Constable, the leader of the group of barons who strove 
to maintain the balance between the emperor and the barons of the Ibelin 
faction in the civil war which disturbed the realm for over a decade. 

Philip de Novare lists him among the “grans plaideors,” those best 
acquainted with the law and most eloquent therein, classing him with 
John d'Ibelin of Beirut and Ralph of Tiberias as one of the three greatest 

legists of the realm. ^2 

Balian's first appearance was at the coronation of King John de Brienne 
at Tyre in 1210, when John came from France to marry the little Princess 
Marie of Jerusalem.Then for eight years we lose all trace of him, until 
he reappears at the siege of Damietta in 1218.^^ That he was already a 
man of considerable reputation in the kingdom at this time is evidenced 
by two facts: at Damietta he married Marguerite de Risnel, the niece of 
King John,^® and it was to Balian that the Moslem govemor of Damietta, 
when he saw that further resistance was futile, chose to surrender his city.^® 

Thereafter in 1220-1222 Balian appears regularly on the Charters of John 
de Brienne. The royal Charters of this period are few, but Balian appears 
on the four that exist signing always among the first three secular lords.^^ 

” Philip de Novare in Assises I, 525, 559, 570, “Et le seignor de Saieste qui moult 
fu sage et courtois et soutil de Science en court et dehors, et moult ama sapience et 
Science et moult fu larges et vigerous.” 

EracleSy p. 311. 

Balian is conspicuously absent among the witnesses to the Charters of John de 
Brienne which are witnessed by Garnier l’Aleman, Aymar of Caesarea, Ralph of 
Tiberias et al. (ße^es^a,853,855,857,892,898 etc.) Nor is he on any of the Cypriot, 
Antiochene or Armenian documents of the period. He is not mentioned among the 
barons who met with Andrew of Hungary to plan his campaign in October, 1217 
(EracleSf pp. 322-23). 

EracleSt p. 332. She was the daughter of Arnoul de Risnel and Ida, the sister 
of John de Brienne. She accompanied Cardinal Pelagius to Egypt and there mar¬ 
ried Balian. Joinville (par. XCI, edit, De Wailly, Soc. His. Fr.y p. 466) says she was 
the aunt of his own wife and the cousin of Gautier de Brienne, count of Jaffa. 

70 EracleSf p. 346: “car il tenoit a seignor come celui cui ses ancestres et son lignage 
estoit homes de lui et des suens.” 

He appears on Charters of John: March, 1220—Arc/i.Or. Lat,ll B doc. 2, p. 166; 
Regeata, 930; May, 1220—Strehlke, 53, Regestaj 934; March, 1221—Strehlke, 55, 
Regeataf 940; April, 1222—Strehlke, 57, Regesia, 953, 
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He did not accompany King John to the west after the failure of the Fifth 
Crusade, but remained in Syria, where we next encounter him assisting 
at the coronation of Isabelle de Brienne at Tyre in 1125.^® Then with 
Simon archbishop of Tyre, he led the group of nobles who escorted the 
young queen to Brindisi to meet her husband, the Emperor Frederick IL 
After the emperor had married Isabelle again in Brindisi, he demanded 
the homages of the barons of her retinue, which they gladly accorded.^® 
Frederick was the legal king as the husband of the queen, and the reign 
of John de Brienne, who himself had acquired the throne by marriage, 
legally ended with the marriage and coming of age of his daughter. 
Throughout the whole struggle that was to follow Balian conducted himself 
in strict accordance with the laws of the kingdom. He strove to secure 
for Frederick what was his due and at the same time to prevent any en- 
croachment by the emperor on the traditional rights of the baronage.®® 
Balian remained in Italy for several months. He appears on an act of 
Queen Isabelle and on two Charters of Frederick IFs in 1226,®^ his last 
Italian appearance being at San Miniato in July 1226. 

Balian returned to Syria sometime in 1226 or 1227, perhaps accompany- 
ing the expedition, which Frederick sent on in advance of his own coming, 
under Thomas count of Acerra, whom the emperor appointed his bailli in 
Jerusalem. He was already back home when a second contingent of the 
crusaders under Patriarch Gerold and the Duke of Lemburg arrived at 
Limassol in the fall of 1227, as he was one of the Syrian barons who went 
to Cyprus to meet them.®^ This army devoted its energies to repairing the 


Balian’s only other appearance in this period is on an act of April, 1222 of Inioran- 
nus lord of Bova (Strehlke, 56, Regesta 954). 

EracleSf p. 358; Les Gestes des Chiprois (ed. G. Raynaud, Geneva, 1887, Soc. 
Or. Lat.) pars. 90, 116. The Gestes call Balian “cousin german of the said queen” 
a relationship explained by the following table: 


Amaury of Jerusalem 


Marie Comnena 


Balian dTbelin 


Conrad de Montferrat 


Isabelle 


Helvis 


Renaud of Sidon 


Marie 


John de Brienne Ida — Amoul de Risnel 


Frederick II _ Isabelle 


Marguerite- Balian of Sidon 


EracleSj pp. 358-59. The only other baronmentioned by name as accompanying 
them was Daniel de Terremonde. Frederick sent the bishop of Melfi to Acre to 
secure the homages of the barons there, which he did. 

For this matter of the legal position of the emperor and the history of the 
Imperial-Ibelin struggle see LaMonte, Feudal Monarchy in Jerusalem, pp. 56-73, and 
LaMonte and Hubert, The Wars of Frederick II against the Ibelins in Syria and Cyprus 
(New York, 1936, Records of Civilization), pp. 17-57. 

Strehlke, 58, 59, 60, Regesta, 974, 975, 978. Salimbene teils how Balian acted as 
his god-father in Parma in 1225. 

** Eracles, p. 364. For the date of Acerra*8 coming to Syria aee LaMonte Wars 
of Frederick p, 25 note 5. 
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defences of the kingdom, refortifying Caesarea and Sidon and building at 
Sidon the sca-castle on a small Island just outside the harbor.®^ In Febru- 
ary 1228, we find Balian granting to the Teutonic Knights lands and gardens 
in the territory of Sidon. 

Meanwhile Frederick continued his preparations for his crusade. An- 
other contingent was sent to the East under the command of Richard 
Filanger, marshal of the Empire. Then just as Frederick was about to 
depart himself, Queen Isabelle died, just after giving birth to a son Conrad 
on April 23, 1228. This completely changed the legal Situation in Jeru¬ 
salem. As long as Isabelle lived the barons were quite willing to recognize 
Frederick as their king and to accept the rule of his appointed bailli. But 
when Isabelle died, Frederick became only the regent for Conrad and the 
Commission of Thomas of Acerra, his bailli, was automatically rescinded. 
Only in the High Court could a bailli be appointed, and the barons met at 
Acre to elect for themselves baillies to administer the realm until Frederick 
should arrive in person. The choice of the barons feil upon Eudes de 
Montb41iard, the constable who had already served as bailli for King John 
in 1223, and on Balian of Sidon.®® Neither of these men were at all hostile 
to Frederick personally, in fact both showed themselves quite partial to 
him, and Balian was one of the Syrian barons who went to Limassol to 
meet him when he finally reached Cyprus on his way to Syria in July 1228,®® 

Balian proved himself a most loyal follower of the emperor throughout 
his sojoum in the East. He accompanied him in C 3 q)rus on his short 
campaign against Balian’s relatives the Ibelins; he served with him in Acre 
and on the march to Jaffa; during Frederick’s stay in Syria Balian appears 
as witnessing no less than sixteen documents between October 1228 and 
May 1229.®^ His most signal Service was however the conduct of the 
negotiations for the Treaty of Jaffa, in which Balian and Thomas of Acerra 
acted as Frederick’s agents.®® For these Services Balian was well rewarded 
since one of the terms of the treaty was the retum of that portion of Sidon 

^^EracleSj p. 365, Gestes, par. 125. 

Strehlke, 62, Regesta^ 986. 

ilss/seÄ, II, 399. John dTbelin of Beirut and Balian were the first choice of 
the Court but Ibelin refused to serve and de Montb^liard was elected. Eudes had 
been appointed bailli by King John in 1223, and had been continued by Frederick 
in 1225 but replaced by Thomas of Acerra in 1227. 

EracleSy p. 367, Gestes^ par. 130. 

Regesta, 994, 995, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012, 
1013, 1014, 1016. Most of the Originals are given in Huillard Breholles, Hisioria 
Diplomatica Friderici Secundi (Paris, 1852-61) HI, Strehlke, and the Arckives Orient 
Latin. The last act (Regestüy 1016, Winkelmann, Acta Inedita (Innsbruck, 1880), 
I, 303, p. 273) dated in May 1229 at Tyre, must have the wrongdate,as Frederick 
left from Acre on May 1 of that year, unless Frederick stopped at Tyre on his way 
from Acre to Limassol. 

** EracleSj p. 370, 372; LaMonte, Wars of Frederick II, 33-37. 
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which was still held by the sultan.®® Further, when the emperor left Acre 
in May 1229, he left behind as his baillies Balian and Garnier TAleman,®® 
entrusting to Balian the custody of the castle of Tyre. 

In the Performance of his duties as bailli, Balian showed himself efhcient 
and loyal. He sent troops to repulse a Bedouin attack on Jerusalem in 
the fall of 1229,®* and it was under his guidance that the High Court re- 
jected the Claims of Alice of Cyprus to the throne and reasserted the rights 
of King Conrad.®^ On the other hand he seems to have always respected 
the rights of the barons and the sovereignty of the High Court. Frederick, 
angered at the Opposition of John of Beirut, ordered the confiscation of the 
Ibelian holdings in both Syria and Cyprus. His baillies in Cyprus at- 
tempted to enforce the order only to be defeated in battle by Ibelin. Balian 
ordered the confiscation of the Syrian fiefs, but seems to have yielded to 
the will of the High Court which declared such confiscations illegal, and 
made no effort to enforce them.®^ 

Frederick, however, was determined that his authority should be re¬ 
spected without Opposition in Syria and Cyprus. To this end he sent ships 
and men to the East to secure the destruction of the Ibelins. In the fall 
of 1231 these forces arrived in Cyprus but were unable to land there because 
of the strong forces which Ibelin had concentrated in the island. They 
therefor directed their ships towards the mainland of Syria and against the 
City of Beirut. One force was sent to secure the surrender of the citadel 
of Tyre, which was surrendered by order of Balian;®* while the rest of the 
expedition descended on Beirut. There the city was surrendered by the 
bishop, but the castle, although depleted of men by Ibelin’s concentration 
of troops in Cyprus, refused to yield so that it became necessary to invest 
it.®® Richard Filanger, the Commander of this force, then proceeded to 
Acre where he presented to the High Court letters from the emperor ap- 
pointing him his bailli in Syria. At first the barons were quite willing to 
accept Filanger as bailli, but when his intention became clear to them, they 
solemnly protested his actions. In this protest Balian of Sidon acted as 
spokesman for the Court, and his speech is one of the most eloquent de- 
fences of the sovereignty and sanctity of the law that has ever been ut- 

For the terms of the treaty of Jaffa see LaMonte, Wars of Frederick II, p. 37, 
and note. 

Eracles, p. 375; .4ssises, II, 399; Gestes, par. 138. 

Eracles, p. 384. 

Eracles, p. 380. See Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre, I, 262-63, LaMonte, 
Feudal Monarchy, p. 63-64. 

Asaises I, 325. We presuine Balian^s failure to act from Ibelin’s continued 
possession of Beirut. 

®* Gestes, par. 163. The Eracles, p. 388 says that Aymar de Lairon surrendered 
Tyre, but he may have done so at the order of Balian. 

Gestes, pars. 158-59; Eracles, pp. 386-68. 
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tered.®® Whether the barons withdrew their recognition of Filanger as 
bailli at this time, I cannot determine. Balian used the title of bailli in 
an act of September 28, 1231, in which he confirmed a sale of lands to the 
Hospital,^’ but that was probably before the arrival of Filanger in Acre. 
It was probably to complain of Filanger’s actions that Balian, Eudes de 
Montb^liard and Garnier TAIeman went to Italy to see the emperor. 
They are found with Frederick in Ravenna in December^® but do not seem 
to have remained long in the West as they were back in Syria the fol- 
lowing spring. 

John dlbelin had no intention of allowing his city of Beirut to be taken 
from him by Filanger and began his preparations for its relief in December 
1231. It was not until the following February that he was able to start 
transporting his forces from Cyprus to the mainland.®^ At that time he 
sent letters to Acre to Balian, John of Caesarea and others of the barons 
asking them to assist him to save his citadel and recapture his city. These 
letters were read in the house of Balian, thus showing that he had returned 
from the West by this time. The response of John of Caesarea and of the 
ardently pro-Ibelin barons was to arm and join John at Beirut, but Balian, 
Eudes, the Masters of the Hospital and Temple, the consuls of the Italian 
communes, and several of the higher clergy attempted to arbitrate between 
the two parties.'°® 

The Situation had, however, gotten beyond the stage where arbitration 
was possible. Ibelin secured the Support of the people of Acre and of 
the Genoese and was able to drive the Imperialists out of Beirut. Then on 
May 3 the Imperialists attacked the Ibelin forces where they were en- 
camped at Casal Imbert and utterly routed them in a surprise attack. 
Balian had evidently been inclining towards the Ibelin party before this 
and the news of the defeat threw him, as well as Eudes and the other 
members of the mediating group, into the Ibelin camp.^^^ 

The war then entered into a new phase; the Imperialists invaded Cyprus 
where they overran the island until stopped and defeated at Agridi on 
June 15, after which they were bottled up and besieged in Kyrenia.^^’^ 
Frederick, seeing the failure of his arms and realizing the unpopularity of 
his bailli, then sent letters to the Court of Acre offering to appoint a new 
co-bailli, one Philip de Maugastei, brother of the archbishop of Tyre, who 

0« EracleSf pp. 389-90. (English translation in LaMonte, Wars of Frederick II, 
121-23). 

Cartulaire, II, 1996, Regesta, 1027. 

Huillard-Breholles IV, 278-79; Strehlke, 76, Regesta, 1034. They did not leave 
Syria before October 27th as all three of them are witnesses to acts of Bohemond IV^s 
at Acre on that date (Cartulaire II, 2001, 2002, 2003, Regesta, 1031, 1032, 1033). And 
see E. Winkelmann, Kaiser Friedrich //, (Leipzig, 1889-97) II, 387, note 3. 

Gestes, par. 161; Eracles, p. 392. 

1®® (7csies par. 163; Eracles, pp. 393-94. 

Eracles, pp. 397-98. 

Gestes, pars. 177-204; Eracles, p. 399 ff. 
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would be bailli in Acre while Filanger held Tyve,^^ This arrangement was 
accepted by Balian and Eudes, who had succeeded Garnier l’Aleman in the 
bailliage, but when it was proposed to the barons, John of Caesarea vio- 
lently opposed the measure and a riot broke out in which the bell of the 
commune was sounded and the Imperial envoy barely escaped with his life. 
John d^Ibelin was reelected mayor of the commune and Eudes and Balian 
were declared the only true baillies. Thereafter Balian and Eudes co- 
operated completely with the baronial party, and in October 1233 they were 
both parties to the treaty which Ibelin contracted with the Genoese.^*^ The 
complete adherence of the middle-party to the baronial side and the total 
expulsion of the Imperialists from Cyprus caused a stalemate in the civil 
war and it ceased to be a pressing issue. The Imperialists held Tyre and 
Jerusalem while the Ibelin-Cypriot faction held the rest of the country. 
In 1236 Balian was one of the barons to whom Pope Gregory TX addressed 
letters giving his decision in the arbitration which he made between the 
emperor and the Ibelins 

The next few years were peaceful ones and Balian seems to have devoted 
himself to the routine of managing his fiefs. In 1237 he confirmed to the 
Hospital grants made them by his ancestorsj^® and the next year Pope 
Gregory confirmed that Balian himself gave properties in Sidon to the 
Church of Sta Maria.He appeared as a witness on an act of Count 
Gautier de Brienne in 1238/®® and in the same year was one of the barons 
who wrote Thibaut of Navarre sending him directions for the planning of 
his crusade.^®® 

When Thibaut arrived and war with the Moslems was begun, Balian 
was present at the disastrous battle of Gaza in 1239 in which the Christian 
army was destroyed.^^® He escaped and retumed to take part in the fol- 
lowing year in the negotiations with Damascus which resulted in the return 
to the Christians of Beaufort, among other territories.^^’ He did not long 
enjoy the possession of his newly returned fiefs however, for he died in 
that same year of 1240.^^^ 

Balian’s wife, Marguerite de Risnel, does not appear with her husband 
in any of his acts. After his death however there are several references to 
her in chronicles and documents. 

In 1250, we are told by Joinville, Marguerite received the bones of her 

1®* GesteSy par. 205-06; Assises, II, 399. 

Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre, II, 58, note; Regesta, 1047. 

^^^Regesta, 1071; Epistolae XII Saec. I, doc. 674, p. 571. 

1®* Cartulaire, II, 2160; Regesta Add., 1076a. 

^®^ Ughelli, Italia Sacra, VII, 39, Regesta, 1085. 

Regesta, 1080, Bib. Ec. Chartes (1872), p. 174. 

^®® Regesta, 1083, Cartulaire, H, 2211. 

11® Eracles, p. 414; Gestes, par. 213. 

111 Gestes, par. 215; Eracles, p. 552. The Gestes eay it was given tp the Templars^ 
but this must be wrong as Julian spld it tp them in 126Q. 

n* Qestes, par. 217. 
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Cousin Gautier de Brienne when they were retumed by the Egyptians, and 
gave them formal burial with great pomp in the church of the Hospital at 
Acre. At the funeral each guest made an offering of a coin, King Louis 
offering a gold besant, and all the coins were, out of courtesy to Marguerite, 
those of the mint of Sidon.^^® 

Two years later in 1252 Marguerite appears negotiating a marriage agree- 
ment for her son Julian, who married Euphemie, daughterof King Hayton 
of Armenia.^^* By the terms of the agreement Euphemie brought a dot of 
25,000 besants against which Julian guaranteed to give her certain dower 
lands. 

Marguerite died, according to the EracleSy on June 5, 1254.^^® This is 
confirmed by her will which is dated June 1 of that same year, in which 
she endowed a chaplaincy in the Church of St. John.^^® She may have 
entered some religious house before her death as a charter of Julian’s in 
1253 speaks of a house in Sidon which belonged to “madame Marguerite 
ma mere, quijafu diie dame de 

Marguerite and Baliap had five children: Gilles, Julian, Philip, Isabelle 
and Agnes.“® 

AGNESy daughter of Renaud and Helvis 

Agnes married Raoul de Tiberias and had two daughters: Eschive who 
married Eudes de Montb^liard, and Helvis who married Peter d^Avalon.“® 

FEMIEj daughter of Renaud and Helvis 

Femie married Oste de Tiberias, the brother of Raoul. They had a son 
Oste who died, and a daughter Eschive who married Aimery de Rivet.^^® 

GILLES of Sidon 12^0~m7 

Gilles, the eldest son of Balian and Marguerite, succeeded to the lord¬ 
ship of Sidon on the death of his father in 1240. He died without issue in 
1247 and was succeeded by his brother Julian.^^^ 

JULIAN, lord of Sidon and Beaufort, 1247-1273 

Concerning the appearance and character of Julian, the last Frankish 
lord to rule Sidon, we are well informed by two paragraphs in the Gestes:^^ 

Joinville, par. XCI, p. 466; G. Schlumberger, Numismatique de VOrient Latin 
(Paris, 1878). 

Cartulaire, H, 2581; Langlois, Tresor des Charles d'Arm^nie (Venice, 1863) 
p. 146; Regesta, 1202. 

Eracles p. 441, where she is called Marthe by mistake. 

11* Cartulaire, H, 2686, Regesta Add., 1215a. This was confirmed by Julian in 1266 
Regesta, 1344a. Cartulaire, IH, 3231. 

11^ Strehlke, 103, Regesta, 1205. 

11* Lignages, chap. XVHI. 

11* Lignages, XVII, XVIII. 

1** Ihid. 

1*1 Gestes, par 260; Lignages, XVIII. 

1** Gestes, pars. 304, 374. 
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Cestu Julien fu i Chevalier prou et hardy et vygourous, mout estordy et legier de 
la teste, et de persone grant et menbru, et gros os et fournis [avoit] et estoit mout 
lussirous de ses chars et grant jouour de hazart, et y mist por le jeuc 4 nient . . . cestu 
seignor de Sayette, ja soit ce que il esteet home de volonte et avoit maufait ses 
afairs, toute fois en conseill et prou et hardy et grant et fort. . . . 

From the “durement lait et moult sage’' Renaud to his grandson who was 
a great gambler and who '‘avoit maufait ses afairs” is a long drop. Mis- 
fortune overtook Julian at the very outset of his career, and he evidently 
lacked the ability of his father and grandfather to overcome obstacles. 
In 1249 a Damascene army overran Syria and sacked Sidon in its passing. 
St. Louis set about rebuilding the place on his arrival in Syria and by 1252 
managed to refortify the castles, though the walls of the town were not 
rebuilt.^^^ The advantageous marriage with Euphemie of Armenia, which 
his mother arranged for Julian in 1252, brought Julian an access of wealthj^* 
but he was not long in ease and comfort; in the following year the Damas- 
cenes again captured and ravaged the territories of Sidon, sacking the city 
with great slaughter, though the sea-castle, guarded by Simon de Mont- 
b^liard, was able to withstand their attack.^^^ Once again St. Louis came 
to the rescue, and again the city was refortified. It was while he was 
engaged in the rebuilding of the walls of Sidon that Louis heard the news 
of the death of his mother, which prompted his return to France. 

Meanwhile Julian had begun that process of alienating his lands which 
was to result in the total dissipation of the seigneury. In 1253 he granted 
Peter d’Avalon (the husband of his aunt Helvis) a property in Sidon quit 
of all Service.The following year, in 1254, Julian sold to the Hospital 
the territory of Casal Robert, located between Nazareth and Tiberias, for 
the sum of 24,000 besants.^^® The next year he granted lands and grain 
at Damour to the Emir of Gharb, Jemal ed Din Haddji.^^^ This was fol- 
lowed by a grant in 1257 to the Teutonic Knights of the entire seigneury of 
Schouf and Gezin, one of the chief fiefs dependent on Sidon.At the same 

Makrisi in Bohn, Chronicles of the Crusades (London, 1848), p. 545; Jemal al 
Din in Michaud, Bihliothbque des Croisades (Paris, 1829), IV, 453. 

Langlois, doc. 20, p. 146-47; Cartulaire, II, 2581, Regesta^ 1202. As opposed to 
her dot of 25000 besants, Julian gave her dower lands worth 8000 besants. 

Joinville, CVII, 197; Eracles, pp. 440-41. Joinville says 2000 killed. 

Joinville, CVH-CXXI, 197 ff.; EracleSj p. 441. Joinville describes the city as 
fortified with great walls and towers and a deep fosse both within and without. 

Strehlke, 103, Regesta^ 1205. 

128 Cartulaire^ II, 2688; Regesta^ 1217. Femie his wife consented to this sale. 
Julian confirmed this sale in an act of September: Cartulaire^ 2693, Regestay 1220. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d^Archeologie Orientale, VI (Paris, 1905), 2-6. 

ISO This transaction was accomplished through a series of acts. First, the Knights 
bought from John of Schouf the fiefs which he held from Julian, in November, 1256. 
(Strehlke, \\h,Regesta, 1252). Then, onJanuary 4,1257, Julian granted three Charters 
whereby he sold the Order his rights over Schouf, Gezin, and Cave de Tyron (Strehlke, 
108, 109, 110, Regesta, 1253, 1254, 1255). Julian received 23,500 besantS'for Schouf. 
Then, on January 10, Julian confirmed to the Knights the rights he had over the 
lands held by John of Schouf (Strehlke, 111, Regesta^ 1256). Later, in March, 1258, 
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time, in January 1257, he sold the Hospital three casales for 5000 besants,'*^ 
and this was followed the next month by a grant in which he allowed the 
Hospital to buy lands in Sidon for 1000 besants provided they performed 
the military duty which was owed by the lands.^^^ 

Then, in 1260, Sidon was overrun by the Mongols. Julian gallantly de- 
fended his city, having two horses killed under him as he defended the 
gate of the land-castle. With the assistance of the Genoese, the Franks 
were able to retain control over both of the castles, but they were unable 
to save the town which was sacked. Before leaving, the Mongols destroyed 
the Walls of the city, leaving it defenseless. In despair of ever being able 
to rebuild his city, Julian sold both Sidon and Beaufort to the Templars, 
who could better afford their defenseJ^ 

This sale of Sidon and Beaufort to the Templars caused considerable 
trouble; not only did Julian’s suzerain the king object that the sale had 
been made without his consent, but the King of Armenia objected to the 
alienation of the lands which should have been the heritage of his grand- 
children. The quarrel between Armenia and the Templars became part 
of an old and intermittent rivalry; Julian made his peace with his suzerain 
by agreeing to continue to provide the full military quota owed by his fiefs, 
and agreeing that his sons would continue the service in return for money 
fiefsJ^^ 

The next year (1261) finds Julian still engaged in settling up his proper- 
ties: he again confirmed to the Teutons the holdings they had acquired in 
Schouf and Gezin and those they had acquired from Andrew of Schouf 
In October of the same year he was cited by the Hospital to guarantee to 
them their rights over Casal Robert, which they had purchased from him, 
against the pretentions of the archbishop of Nazareth who was claiming it 
by virtue of a Papal privilegeJ^® The following year, the Hospital ex- 
changed its holdings in Sidon with the Temple, which thus Consolidated its 
control over that districtJ^^ Julian seems to have liquidated all his real 
property by this time, and in 1266 we find him continuing the endowment 
which his mother had made in the church of the Hospital by making over 
therefor a revenue of 40 besants a year “assigned against certain goods 
which he had taken from the city of Sidon/’^^s 'Yhis is Julian^s last ap- 

Julian confirmed the sale of a casale by John le Tor, the constable of Sidon (Strehlke, 
114, Regesta^ 1265) and the following June, confirmed the sale made by John of Schouf 
(Strehlke, 115, Regesta, 1267). 

CartulairCt II, 2852, Regesta, 1257 (thia may date from January, 1258). 

Cartulairej H, 2856, Regesta Add. 1257a. 

^**G^esies, par. 303; EracleSy pp. 444-45. 

Assiscs, I, 530-31. EracleSj p. 445. 

Strehlke, 117, 118, Regesta, 1300, 1301. 

1 ** Cartulaire, III, 2995, Regesta Add., 1306a. 

Cartulaire, HI, 3029, Regesta, 1319. 

1 ** Cartulaire, III, 3231, Regesta Add, 1344a. 
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pearance on any document. However, we know from the chronicles that 
he lived until 1275. 

In the year 1270, Julian narrowly escaped an attempt to assassinate him. 
Baibars, the sultan of Egypt, according to the story in the Gestes,^^^ wished 
to destroy Philip de Montfort of Tyre and Julian of Sidon. He sent two 
Assassinswho presented themselves to the two barons as would-be converts. 
They were received into the households of the two lords and became trusted 
turcoples in their guards. The Assassin who was ordered to murder Philip 
of Tyre accomplished his purpose as Philip was in chapel one day, but 
Julian escaped as he was in Beirut at the time and received warning of 
Philipps fate in time to arrest his servant. 

Whether it was this narrow escape from assassination that tumed 
Julian’s thoughts toward religion, or whether he wearied of trying to keep 
up his secular estate, Julian entered the Order of the Temple. He did not 
long remain a Templar, however, but transferred to the Order of La Trinit4, 
to which he still belonged at the time of his death in 1275.^^^ 

Euphemie, his widow, became a nun, entering the convent of Notre 
Dame la Grande in Tyre. She was greatly interested in the fortunes of 
the Cypriot knights who were exiled to Armenia by Prince Amaury in 
1308-09.'*' 

Julian and Euphemie had two sons, Balian and John and one daughter 
Marguerite. 

PHILIP DE BEAUFORT 

Philip de Beaufort, the younger brother of Julian of Sidon, is only known 
as he appears on Charters of his brother. He witnessed acts of Julian’s 
from 1254 to 1261, on two of the documents describing himself as the 
brother of Julian.'*^ 


ISABELLE 

Isabelle, the elder daughter of Balian and Marguerite, and sister of 
Julian, died young without marrying, according to the Lignages. 

1*® Gestes, par. 374. 

1^® EracleSy p. 467 (a. 1275): “Et morut a Triple frere Julien del’Ordre de laTrinit^, 
qui avoit est4 sires de Saiete et frere du Temple.’^ 

Mas Latrie manuscript notes. Bib. Nat., MSS. Nouv. Acq. Fr.y 6795. Eu- 
phemie’s and Julian^s married life was not without its storms. In 1264 Pope Urban IV 
wrote to the patriarch of Jerusalem that he should Order Julian and Euphemie to 
return to their marital Status. At Julian*s desire Euphemie had left him and, with 
her sons, had returned to her father in Armenia. She now refused to return to 
Julian. The Pope insisted that they become reconciled and live together again. 
We do not know whether they submitted to this ecclesiastical interference in their 
domestic problems {Registers of Urban IV, ed. Guiraud [Paris, 1904], Ecole Fr. Ath. 
Rome-, doc. 1466). 

Regesta, 1217, 1253, 1256, 1257, 1265, 1300, 1301. All are acts of Julian’s; in 
1300 and 1301 Philip describes himself as Julian’s brother. 
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AGNES 

Agnes, the younger daughter of Balian and Marguerite, married William 
of Botron. A sister of Julian’s is mentioned in 1252 in the marriage con- 
tract between Julian and Euphemie; she is not named, and therefor it can- 
not be determined whether it was Agnes or Isabelle who was meant. As 
Isabelle died a minor, the presumption favors AgnesJ^^ 


BALIAN II lord of Sidon 1275-1276 

Balian, the son of Julian and Euphemie, succeeded to the title of Sidon 
sometime around 1275 when his father became a religious. He never held 
any lands, however, but received from the king a money-fief of 7000 
besants a year 

Balian married Marie, sister of Guy de Gibelet, by whom he had two 
daughters, Femie and Isabelle. In 1290 Pope Nicholas IV wrote to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem to legitimate the cliildren of Balian and Marie, as 
the parents did not know when they married that they were within the 
prohibited degree of relationshipj^^ 

Balian did not long enjoy his titles. War broke out between his cousin 
Bohemond VII of Tripoli and his brother-in-law Guy of Gibelet. Balian 
defended the cause of his cousin the count and was killed in one of the 
battles of the warJ^® According to the chronology of the Gestes, this was 
in 1276, but it may have been a year or so later. 


Cartulaire, II, 2581. She is not mentioned in the abstract in the Regestüy 1202- 
Assises, I, 531. 

Register of Nicholas IV (ed. Langlois, Ec. Fr. Ath. ßome, doc. 2001; Regesta 
Add.y 1484a note. An abridged genealogy to show the relationship shows them 
doubly related: 


I- 

Eustache II 
Girard 

Renaud ■■ Helvis 


Agnes 


Henry de Milly 


Stephanie 


Hugh III of Gibelet 


John d’Iblein 


Guy 


Balian 


Julian 


Marguerite 


Ba 


ian! 


Balian 

Isabelle - Henry 

I ——> 

- Guy I 

^iMarie 


Gestes, par, 393. The war is discussed in detail by Grousset (Histoire des 
Croisades, III, Paris, 1936, pp. 680-691, and Röhricht, Geschichte^ pp. 972 ff.), Grousset 
feels that the battle in which Balian was killed probably occurred in 1278 (p. 687, 
note 5). Bohemond was the son of Sibylle of Armenia, sister of Euphemie. 
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Balian was the last to hold the title of lord of Sidon. His daughters 
married, but did not pass on any claims to the title. Femie, the elder, 
married Hayton of Asgouras, the marshal of Armenia, by whom she had 
two Sons and a daughter. Isabelle married Manuel de Bouillon and had 
one daughter.^^^ The title of Sidon seems to have been in abeyance until 
it was revived in 1390 for Montolif de Vemy.^^® 

JOHN 

John, the second son of Julian and Euphemie, received from the king a 
money-fief of 4000 besants a year for which he performed military serviceJ^® 
He was drowned in a river in Armenia.^^^ Beyond this nothing is known 
concerning him. 


MARGUERITE 

Marguerite, the daughter of Julian and Euphemie, married Guy II de 
Gibelet in 1276.^^^ She is mentioned as already deceased in 1289 in a letter 
of Pope Nicholas IV which declared that their children, Peter, Silvester, 
Catherine and Marie should be legitimated as their parents did not know 
they were marrying within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, and 
had since sought dispensation from Pope Martin.^^^ 

MAGNA 

Magna, countess of Sidon (?), who appears as a witness to an act of 
William Rufus in 1179,^^® would seem to have some place in the family but 
I do not know where to put her. She witnesses just ahead of Renaud of 
Sidon on the act in question. Could the form Magna be a corruption for 
Agnes, Reynaud's mother and Girard's widow? This seems most probable. 
Or she may have been a sister of Girardis; we know nothing of the children 
of Eustache II and Papia.^^^ 

The University of Pennsylvania. 

LignageSy XVIII. 

Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre, II, 421. He witnessed an act of Jacques de 
Lusignan with the title “Monteollivo de Vernino doinino de Sageta”. For the titular 
lords of Sidon of the Lusignan house see Rey, FamilleSy pp. 439-40. 

Ass^scs I, 531. 

LignageSy XVIII. 

GesteSj par. 390. 

Register of Nicholas IV (ed. Langlois), 829; Regesta Add.y 1484a. The degree of 
consanguinity is shown in the table in note 145 above. 

Cartulaire, I, 573, Regesta, 589. 

Gazellus of Sidon, who witnesses an act of Gautier of Caesarea in 1182 {Cartu- 
iazre, 1,621; 619), and James of Sidon, knight, whose donation was approved 

by Girard in 1158 {Rev, Or. Lat. XI, p. 181), do not, I think, belong to the reigning 
house of Sidon and may be dismissed as vassals thereof. 



A PAPYRUS REFERENCE TO THE DAMIETTA RAID OF 853 A.D. 

I 

By G. Levi Deela Vida 


References to historical facts are seldom met in private letters. Their 
writers and addressees are too much concerned with their personal affairs 
to Waste time and ink in recording public events which they happened to 
witness. Whenever, by chance, a hint of such occurs in a private letter 
from an older age, it is always worthy of attention, as presenting a Con¬ 
temporary and unbiased view of facts and circumstances the recollection 
of which has generally come down to us through the channel of literary 
texts, not always free from alterations, either intentional or unintentional. 

Therefore the present writer may be justified in Publishing an Arabic 
letter on papyrus which, short and vague as it is, adds some details to our 
information about the consequences of the sudden attack on Damietta by 
the Byzantine fleet on the ninth of Dhu’l-hijja, 238 A.H./May 22, 853 A.D. 
The importance of this episode in the long strife between Byzantion and 
the Arabs has been pointed out by A. A. Vasiliev in his classic book Vizan- 
tiya i Ärahy (1900), and in the French edition of it, for which H. Gr4goire 
and M. Canard are responsible, all Arabic sources for the bold enterprise of 
Michael III^s admirals are translated and thoroughly discussed.^ 

An Arabic papyrus in the University Museum, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania (Inventory number E 1627Jj) bears on its recto (originally, verso) a 
receipt for the payment of land-tax (kharäj) dated as of the twenty-third 
of the Coptic month Bashnas in the year 241 A.H./May 18, 856 A.D, The 
land upon which the tax was levied is vaguely located by the words fl 
gharhl al-Madlna, “West of the City”; however, we have good reason to 
assume that the reference is to the Capital of the Fayyüm district, Medinat 
el-Fayyüm.2 

In Order to secure cheap material on which to write the tax-receipt the 
blank side of a sheet of papyrus already written upon on one side was 
used, after having been cut down to a suitable size (26 x 10.5 cm.); what 
remains of the older document is only the middle part of the original 
writing. It consists of nine lines from a private letter, written across the 
vertical fibres, plus a line on the right margin, parallel to the vertical fibres, 
the end of which has been cut off. The ink is brownish, and the script, 

1 Byzance et les Arahes, I (1935), 212-218; Appendix, p. 276, 315-317, 387, 394 (the 
complementary notes promised on p. 446 have never appeared). From the transla- 
tion of al-Kindi’s report on the Damietta raid some lines of poetry have been omitted 
which, in my opinion, are not devoid of interest, since they add a few new touches to 
the picture of the Situation. See below, p. 219. 

* This document, together with othera belonging to the hitherto unexplored Col¬ 
lection of Arabic papyri, parchments and papers in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be thoroughly studied elsewhere. 
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a rather thick and heavy naskhi, is mostly, if not entirely, distinct. The 
extant poidion of the letter is in gerun-al well preserved: to the right, a fibre 
is detaehed from the surfaee, with the eonsecuient loss of two to three letters 
at or near the heginiiing of the first six lines; to the left, tlio last letters of 
the first three lines are partly broken and partly co^'ered by some Coptic 
letters; line 9, having beeil ciit through, is only partly legible. 

]3ccausc of this damage and tlie loss of the initial part of the letter, the 
syntactical eonneetion of the introduetory scntences is hard to grasp; 
hüwcver, since the first three lines contain nothing but trivial greetings 
and inqiiiries about the addressee’s and Ins farnily’s health, nothing essential 
to the understanding of the text is missed.^ 

Text 

1. [. . .] .... lam narä {taräf) yähä Ja^far juillu fidäk [ka]'mä katahtu 
ilayk qahl kitähl (?) hädä ±12 

2. [. . . J li-aklub sa^altnk'^ fl kitähl an takliih ilayya ^an kmv<n> hälik 
wahawäHjik faHn sarraftanl^ ± 14 

3. [an ta]nzu7' akramak Allah an taktuh ilayya ^an kawn Umm Jafar 
abqäha Allah wa's-sibyän aazzahum Alläh [wahaßzahurn] 

4. [bi-a]bqä fjfiya yäbä Jafar law ra’ayta mä an-näs flhi Jndinä al-yawm 
min at-tahllf wa^s-suhra yidhad 

5. a[n-nawä]liyya wagayr an-nawätiyya wakullman qadaru alayh ahadühu 
yadhidü^ kull yawm bißamä^a min kull mawdA as^aV 

G. Al[lä}i\ al-faraj mininda rahmaiihi wad-amlr ayyadahn Alläh qad 
haraja ilä al-Mahalla wa-Dimyäi min yawm al-hamts 

7. wahnwa awwal yawm mm Alcsorl'^ wä^ahraja ma^ahu jamä^a min al- 
hayl wa-dälik annahu warada ‘‘alayh kitäb 

8. min amJr al-mu^minln aazzahu Alläh yusaddid^ ‘alayh an ynrayyih^ 
fndl rasm kitäb la aqdur an aktub bihi ilayk 

9. waHdä^^ waradat ‘alayh al-harita)^ la‘allahu al-amlr abqähu <Alläh> 
haraja . . . 

10. ] . . Abdl-‘Abbäs ahi abqähu Alläh yaktu[b] . .. 

^ For typographical reasons, the Arabic text has been transliterated. This, of 
course, makes the checking of the present writer’s Interpretation with the facsimile 
of the original a necessary, although unpleasant task for the reader, to whom I offer 
ray deep apology. I hardly need to remind hira that the original, as is usually the 
case with Arabic papyri, is devoid of diacritical signs. 

^ The letter sin is represented by a continuous line, toppedby a semicirciilar stroke. 

® A slanting dash is drawn above the shin, which is written as a continuous line 

^ Colloquial for yadhnlüna. 

^ The sin is written as stated in note 5 and surraounted by a slanting dash. 

® The shin has the same as above. 

^ Colloquial, from the stem rhw (sec Dozy, s.r.). 

Colloquial for id. 

Although this Word is damaged, the strokes of the letters are unmistakable. 

Three letters of uncertain meaning {h r /c?) appear at the beginning of this line. 
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Papyrus Reference to Damietta Raid 
Translation 

1. we did not think (or: you did not think), o Abü Ja'far,— 
may I be made your ransom—as I wrote you before this letter of mine 
(?) ± 12 

2. [. ..] that I write. I asked you in my letter to write me about your 
health and your needs; and if you would honor me zb 14 

3. [to s]ee—may God give you honor—to write me about the state of 
Umm Ja‘far^^—may God grant her a long life—and the children—may God 
strengthen [and preserve them] 

4. [in the most] lasting welfare. O Abü Ja‘far, if only you could see the 
confusion and pressure in which people are now here! 

5. Both the sailors and those who are no sailors are taken away. They 
took everybody whom they could reach. Every day they come in with 
troops from all places. I ask 

6. G[od] for relief by His mercy! The Emir—may God assist him—left 
for al-Mahalla^^ and Damietta on Thursday, 

7. which is the first of Mesori, and took out with him a troop of cavalry. 
This happened because he received a letter 

8. from the Commander of the Faithful—^may God strengthen him— 
urging him to give rest. I have a copy of a letter about which I cannot 
write you; 

9. and since the message^® arrived to him, perhaps the Emir—may God 
give him a long life—left. . . 

10.my brother Abu’l-‘Abbäs—may <God> give him a long life—; 

he will wri[te] .... 

The gist of the letter is that the writer’s dwelling place has been thrown 
into confusion and despair because of a levy of sailors and non-sailors. 
The Word sukkra (line 4) besides its usual meaning of “pressure” has the 
special meaning of “compulsory Service, corv^e” (see Dozy, s.v,), 

Obviously the addressee’s wife. It was customary for a married woman to 
take her husband^s kunya. 

Although many towns in Egypt bear the name al-Mahalla^ the one referred to 
here is undoubtedly al-Mahalla al-Kubrä, on the road from Tantä to Damietta (see 
J. H. Kramers, in Encyclopedia of Islarriy III, 110-111, and compare, for a later time, 
the Statement of the monk Bernard quoted by G. Salmon, “Rapport sur une mission 
ä Damiette,^* in Bulletin de Vlnstitut frangais d*archtologie orientale au Caire^ II 
(1901), 80: “de Maala transfretavimus ad Damiatem” [Itinera Hierosolymitanay 
I. 313]. 

Khari{a means originally “leather bag*’, andspecifically the bag for carrying the 
mail. Hence, it takes the significance of “official message” (see A. von Kremer, 
“Beiträge zur arabischen Lexikographie,” Siizung^erichte der Akademie der Wissen¬ 
schaften in Wienj phil.-hist. Kl., CIII (1883), 226, and cf. Glossarium Tabari, p. cxlii 
and ccxix; see also at-Tabari, 3, 2 I 6 O 2 ). 
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When did a levy of sailors take place in Egypt during the third Century 
from the Hijra?^® Although our document bears no date/^ it is not likely 
to be much older than the receipt written on the opposite side of the sheet, 
which, as we saw, is of the 23rd of Bashnas, 241 A.H./May 18, 856 A.D. 
On lines 6-7, Thursday is given as the first day of the Coptic month 
Mesori, which begins on July 25. This occurred in the year 855 A.D., 
and before that, in 849, 837 etc. If we assume that the date dosest to 
the land-tax receipt is the most likely to be the correct one, the letter 
would be only ten months older than the receipt. However, the date of 
the former may also be 854, since the Moslem week days recorded in Con¬ 
nection with month-days are often one day ahead of the actual date^®. 
Be that as it may, our document, in all likelihood, is one or two years later 
than the Byzantine raid on Damietta. 

A passage of al-Maqrizi (Khitat, II, I 9 I 2 - 7 ), which Vasiliev and his con- 
tinuators translated almost literally (p. 218) and I have retranslated in full 
with a few slight differences in the interpretation of some words, states 
that the deep consternation in which the Egyptian people and the whole 
Moslem world were thrown by the unexpected attack of the Byzantines 
resulted in the setting up of an Egyptian fleet. Since the days of the 
Omayyad caliphate, Egypt had ceased to be a base for naval expeditions, 
and the Arab raids in the Mediterranean were carried out either from S 3 nria 
or North Africa. The first measure taken by the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
after the Damietta raid was the fortification of that place,and, says al- 
Maqrizi, “from that moment on concern arose about the fleet, which became 
the most important issue for Egypt. Galleys for the fleet were built, and the 
fighters on sea received the same kind of compensation (arzäq) as the fighters 
on land. The Commanders equipped the fleet with archers, and the Egyp- 
tians developed a great zeal in teaching their sons archery and all other 
kinds of warf are. Offlcers were chosen for the fleet who were expert in fight¬ 
ing the enemy, and no inexperienced or unwarlike man ever entered the 
navy. At that time everybody was eager to fight the enemies of God and 
keep this religion upright, especially because those who served in the navy 

That the papyrus belongs to this Century is made sure by the character of its 
script. 

Even if it were complete, it would lack a date, since private letters on papyrus 
never bear one, in contrast to the official letters, which are always dated (see K. 
Jahn, “Vom frühislamischen Briefwesen,” in Archiv Orientälni, IX (1937), 164-166). 

This fact is due to the imperfect observation of the new moon, which marks the 
beginning of the Moslem months, and is well known to students of chronology (see, 
e.g.j C. A. Nallino, in Rivista degli Studi Orientalif VII, 253-254. 

al-Kindi, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. by R. Guest (E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial XIX), 202i_2 “The building began on Monday, the third of Ramadän, 
239 A. H.”/February 5, 854 A.D. G. Salmon (see note 14) p. 84 quotes Ibn Duqmäq 
and Abu’l-Fidä’, who both depend on al-Kindi. 
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enjoyed respect and high rank, so that everybody wanted to be reckoned 
among them and tried by recommendation to be permanently appointed 
there. The books of history are full of the raids which the fleet carried out 
against the enemy’s country.” 

This report arouses a vague suspicion of wishful exaggeration. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, its last sentence is imdoubtedly imtrue, since in the sources at 
our disposal we fail to find any record of a substantial activity of the Egyptian 
fleet previous to the age of the Fathnite caliphate, and no attacks upon the 
Byzantine fleet or shores are ever mentioned. Düring the civil strife which 
resulted in the fall of the Tulunid dynasty in 291-292 A.H./904 A.D., the 
fleet sent by the cahph al-Muktafi under Damyäna,^® the Commander of the 
naval Station at Tarsos, had no difficulty whatsoever in forcing an entry to 
the Eastem branch of the Nile (the “Canal of Damietta”), beating the 
Tulunid fleet, and reaching the Capital of Egypt, al-Fustät.^i A few years 
later, in the month of Shawwäl 307 A.H./March 920 A.D., an attempt by 
the North African fleet of the Fatimites to raid the coast of Eg 3 TDt was 
frustrated in a naval battle between Alexandria and Rosetta; however, the 
warships which saved Egypt belonged to the same Tarsos fleet.^ Again, 
in Sha'bän 323 A.H./July 935 A.D., Damyäna’s exploit was repeated by 
the Syrian fleet of al-Ikhshid, which beat the Egyptian fleet without much 
trouble and went up the Nile as far as al-Fus^at.^® After the temporary 
improvement immediately following the Byzantine raid on Damietta, the 
Egyptian fleet must have been poorly equipped and its crews insufficiently 
rewarded, since in Safar 310 A.H./June 923 A.D. the latter “went on strike”, 
together with the army, in order to get better pay.^^ 

Al-Maqrizi does not mention his source. It is impossible, however, that 
it might have been a manuscript of al-Kind^s work more complete than 
that upon which Guest’s edition is based.^® Obviously, the passage on the 
rebuilding of the fleet imder al-Mutawakkil was drawn from the same source 
which deals with the Organization of the Navy Department {Diwan al-ustül) 
under the Fatimites and the Ayyubids {Khita{j II, 193-194), and probably 
its emphasis upon the high Standard of the officers and crews, and the eager- 
ness of the people to enter the navy intentionally contrasts the gloomy 

He certainly was a foreigner, perhaps a Greek (Aa/uta»'6s?) or a Syrian, since his 
patronymic is never mentioned, and his current appellation is ghuläm Yazdän, “the 
boy-servant of Yazdän”. From a passage in at-Tabari, 2243i4_i6 (al-Muktafi ordered 
Damyäna to build an elaborate throne to be set on the back of an elephant for the 
Caliph’s triumphant entrance into Bagdad after the defeat of the Qarmatians) we 
learn that he was an engineer as well as a seaman. 

« al-Kindi 245-247, 260-263, cf. at-Tabari 3, 2251-2252. 

** al-Kindi 276«-2772. 

** al-Kindi 285i6-2864. 

“ al-Kindi 2793-8- 

” Compare, for a different view, E. W. Brooks in BZ XXII (1913) 383 note 1. 
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picture of the decline of the navy under Saladin's successors which is given 
on p. 194 i 7_22 (see below, note 28). 

In striking contrast to al-Maqrizi’s rosy picture, our papyrus document 
presents the unfavorable reaction of the Commoners to the new measures. 
Failing to imderstand the necessity of protecting Egypt against a foreign 
Invasion, they were painfuUy affected by the departure of their sons and 
brothers who were forcibly dragged away to man the warships in the Mediter- 
ranean or to toil in the arsenal of Damietta. 

From the wording of our letter we must assiune that compulsory Service 
in the navy was in effect. That this was the rule in Egypt during the Byzan- 
tine age and the early period of the Arab domination is evinced from a num- 
ber of papyri, both Greek and Arabic, which have been brilliantly illustrated 
by H. I. Bell.^ Not only the actual sailors^^ but also the workers in the 
arsenals were drafted from among the population. In the early period of 
the Arab rule in Egypt the sailors and workers liable to the levy were of 
course of Christian extraction; later on, as happened with so many other 
kinds of taxes and obligations, the same constraint feil also on the Moslems. 

This System of conscription is foimd again in the age of the Ayyubids, at 
the end of the sixth Century from the Hijra.^® For the long period between 

The Aphrodito Papyri {Greek Papyri in the British Museum^ IV, 1910) p. xxxii 
XXXV : “The Naval Organization of the Khalifate*’. See also the same, in Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeologyj XII (1926), 275-281; also BZj XXVIII (1928), 426 for a docu¬ 
ment in P. Ross.-Georg, which I have not seen directly. Compare also R. Levy, 
An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, II (1933) 332-333, and A. Grohmann, in 
Archiv Orientdlni, VI (1934), 126 and 127 note 6. 

” By whom we have to understand, besides those living on the seashore, also the 
men employed on the Nile boats. This is the meaning in which the Greek papyri 
employ the word vai/rris (see J. Maspero, UOrganisation militaire de VEgyptehyzan- 
tine [ficole des Hautes £tu,des, Bibi, hist., vol. 201, 1912] p. 55-57) from which the 
Arabic nüti is derived (its “broken” plurals are given in the dictionaries as nau^ä^i 
and nütiyya but the form nawätiyya used in our papyrus is listed by Dozy and also 
found elsewhere, e.g., al-Maqrizi, Khitat II, 195i8). 

** See R. Levy, An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam, II, 334-335, who sum- 
marizes the following passage of al-MaqrIzi,II, 194i7_22: “When the sultan §alähaddln 
Yüsuf ibn Ayyüb died the Situation of the fleet remained unchanged for a while. 
Afterwards, there was less and less concern about it, until it was never thought of 
except under need. When necessity required that the fleet be manned, people were 
sought after and seized on the highways, then they were kept in chains in daytime 
and jailed during the night, so that they could not run away. They were assigned 
only a little bread or something of that kind, and often they would stay for days 
without receiving anything, as is done with enemy prisoners. Therefore the Service 
in the navy (khidmat aUustül) became a shameful thing, through which people were 
abused. When a man in Egypt was addressed with the words; ‘you navy man!’ he 
became exceedingly angry, while formerly those who served in the navy were ad- 
dressed as ‘Fighters in the Holy War’ and ‘Raiders of God’s enemies*, and people were 
asking for the blessing of their prayer.” As is stated above (p. 217) this passage 
seems to be intended as the counterpart of the ideal Situation depicted for the age of 
al-Mutawakkil. 
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the Omayyads and the Ayyubids, information on this subject is not at hand, 
or at least has remained unknown to the present writer. Possibly the 
practice was discontinued as long as the military fleet was neglected, and 
was resumed after the Damietta raid under the pressure of circumstances. 
The papyrus of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania affords an 
unquestionable evidence of it. 

Relief from the sad predicament of the Egyptian populace was in sight, 
according to the anonymous writer. The Emir (undoubtedly the govemor 
of Egypt) had left for al-Mahalla and Damietta with a large troop of 
cavalry, which of course was used to escort the drafted men. This meant, 
apparently, that the levy had been completed; and the writer adds that 
the reason for the Emir’s departure was a letter which the Caliph had sent 
him and of which the writer Claims to possess a copy. 

The governor whom al-Mutawakkil (or rather his son and heir apparent 
al-Munta@ir, who acted as the actual sovereign) had appointed to Egypt 
a few months before the attack of the Byzantine was ^Anbasa ibn Ishäq 
ad-Dabbi, a man of pure Arabian descent, a pious Moslem, and an honest 
and energetic official. Al-Kindi (p. 200i8~20l2) praises him for his justice, 
religion and simplicity of life. However, he was not populär. Perhaps be- 
cause of his punctiliousness in performing his duties, he was rumored as a 
follower of the Kharijite tenets, a Charge which at that time meant as much 
as those of “Fascist” or “CommunisP’ mean nowadays in certain environ- 
ments. 

The feelings of ‘Anbasa^s opponents were graphically expressed by an 
otherwise imknown poet, Yahyä ibn al-Fadl (or al-Fudayl), in more than 
one biting piece of poetry^^ addressed to the Caliph. As Lammens pointed 
out long ago, in ancient Arabian society the poets were the mouthpiece of 
public opinion in the same way as journalists are in ours. The fragment 
from the second of Yahyä’s poems is interesting enough to deserve a trans- 
lation (see above, note 1): 

“Do you approve of a land which is your sacred property being trampled upon 
by force and the Moslems considered free booty and ransacked? 

“(‘Anbasa is) an ass*® who went to Damietta while the Byzantine were attacking 
Tinnis within his sight, or even closer. 

“They were poised at al-Ushtüm, eager to do what they had succeeded in doing 
at Damietta; war is (something which must be carried on) steadily, 

“However, he did not move even a span^* from Damietta, without knowing in 
his inadequacy where he should go and from what he should keep aloof. 

“Do not forget that we are in a desperate plight and religion (i.e., the power of 
Islam) is almost gone.” 

The lines in al-Kindi 201s-6 and 20 I 12-.15 belong to two independent poems, as is 
shown by their different metre and rhyme. 

Some lines from the original poem have possibly been omitted by al-Kindi before 

this. 

This line, which is not in Guest*s edition of al-Kindi, is found in al-Maqrizi, I, 
214 and in Yäqüt, Geographisches Lexicon^ ed. Wuestenfeld, II, 603 (cf. I, 276, where 
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It appears from these lines that ‘Anbasa was currently blamed for bis 
Strategie blunder of moving his troops towards Damietta while the Byzantine 
had already left it to proceed eastwards and attack the coast town of Tinnis 
and the nearby place al-Ushtüm. We are not in a position to decide whether 
‘Anbasa^s failnre to meet the enemy was his own fault or was due to un- 
avoidable circumstances, but the facts were undoubtedly such as they are 
given by the poet, since his Statement agrees with two independent sources, 
al-Kindi and at-Tabarf.^® 

If ‘Anbasa was unable to defend Egypt from the raid of the Byzantine 
fleet, he did his best to prevent its repetition, and proceeded with his cus- 
tomary energy, obviously following instructions from the central govem- 
ment, to reorganize the Egyptian fleet. Less than nine months after the 
attack, the building of fortifications was begun at Damietta (see above, 
note 19), and soon after *Anbasa must have reenacted the old regulations 
about the levy of sailors and workers which had been discontinued for more 
than a Century.®^ 

We saw that the reaction of the populace to this drastic measure was 
anything but favorable. The hinterland must have shared only slightly in 
the terror aroused on the sea coast by the landing of the Unbelievers,^^ 
whereas the bürden of the conscription must have been feit heavily. Human 
nature being inclined towards “defeatism” rather than towards heroism, 
we may well understand, if not approve, the attitude of the writer of our 
letter.^® 


only lines 2 and 3 are given). Incidentally, the raid on Damietta is mentioned by 
al-Maqrizi in three passages, and not only in two, as it would appear from Byzance 
et les ArabeSf I 387: I, 214 (not II!), II, 312, and II, 190-191. The second of these 
passages has been translated by P. Casanova in Mtmoires de ^Institut frangais d*ar- 
chSologie orientale au CairCy III, 201 (cf. W. E. Brooks in BZ, XXII [1913], 383 note). 

** shibr^^, obviously the correct reading, is given by ‘Ali Päsha Mubarak, al-Khitat 
al-jadlda, XI, 37 from al-Maqrizi, but the printed text of the latter, and Yäqüt, have 
the wrong reading sibr®” (variant: sayr^”). 

** The latter also reports that the attack of the Byzantine was successful because 
‘Anbasa had withdrawn the garrison from Damietta and taken it to al-Fustät to 
parade in the pageant of the Pilgrimage. This is hardly correct; if ‘Anbasa had been 
responsible for this additional blunder, Yahyä ibn al-Fadl would have taken advan- 
tage of it in order to increase his criticism. However, it is possible that he actually 
did so in a passage of his poem which al-Kindi omitted to quote. 

It is of course possible, or even likely, that the levy mentioned in our papyrus 
was not the first measure of that kind, and that others had taken place in the two 
previous years. 

** Although the place of residence of the writer of our letter cannot be made out, 
it must have been south of al-Mahalla al-Kubra (see above, note 14), and possibly 
was al-Fustät. 

** By no means can we assume that he might have been a Copt, and therefore more 
friendly to the Byzantine than to the Arabs. The name of his correspondent, Abü 
Ja‘far, is typically Islamic, and the writer himself must have been a Moslem. 
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The Caliph’s govemment must have been impressed by the complaints 
of the Egyptian populace. Egypt was a province very hard to cope with, 
and al-Mutawakkil’s administration was conspicuous for its weakness. The 
official Order to which our papyrus refers must have marked the end of the 
attempt to set up a powerful Egyptian fleet, as ^Anbasa had intended. As 
a matter of fact, six years after the first attack, the Byzantine fleet raided 
Damietta a second time, and met little, if any Opposition.®^ ‘Anbasa, at 
that time, was no longer a govemor, having been removed from his office 
on the first of Rajab 242 A.H./November 3, 856 A.D. Twelve years later, 
in 254 A.H,/868 A.D., Egypt became practically independent of the Caliph, 
under A^mad ibn Tülün. We saw above that neither he nor his successors 
appear to have done anything to improve substantially the efficiency of the 
Egyptian fleet. 

Another reference to a Byzantine attack on Damietta in a papyrus has 
been overlooked so far. An Arabic papyrus in the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester®® is a fragmentary letter of an official who obviously reports 
to the govemor®^ on his inspection of the fortifications on the sea coast. 
Unfortimately the papyrus is so badly mutilated (the whole left half is lost) 
that a complete understanding of its Contents is out of the question. Also 
its age is uncertain. Since the Tülüniyya are mentioned on line 19, Mar- 
gohouth inferred correctly that it must be later tban 254 A.H./868 A.D. 
However, in my opinion, it cannot be older than 292 A.H./905 A.D., the 
date of the fall of the Tulunid dynasty and the temporary restoration of the 
Caliph^s authority over Egypt. It is hard to believe that such an expression 
as *'the Partisans of the Tulunid family” might have been used at a time 
when that family was still in power. Be that as it may, line 20 mentions 
something (probably a waterway: the place where the word appeared is 
missing) “by which the army of the Unbelievers entered” {alladhl dakkala 
minhu jaysh al-kajara), This can refer only to the Byzantine raids of 
853 or 859. 

The Universitt oe Pennsylvania. 

If we should accept al-MaqrizPs report (I, 214: see Byzance et les Arabes, I, 217 
and 387) between the raids of 853 and 859 another would have taken place in 239 A.H./ 
853-4 A.D. However, since the older sources do not mention it, and al-MaqrIzi 
ignores the raid of 859, he may have mixed up the dates. 

** Publishedby D. S. Margoliouth, Catalogue of Arabic Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester (1933) p. 6 (No. I 6). 

As is evincedby the title amir given to the addressee. This has been overlooked 
by Margoliouth. 



HUNS AND HSIUNG-NU 


By Otto Maenchen-Helfen 

The question whether Attila’s Huns were identical with the Hsiung-nu 
of the Chinese has been discussed for almost two hundred years.^ 

De Guigne^ thought it almost seif-evident that the savage hordes which 
in the last quarter of the fourth Century swept over the steppes of South 
Russia were the descendants of the warlike nomads with whom the Chinese 
had to fight so bitterly for many centuries. Everything seemed to him to 
point to the identity of the “eastem” and “westem” Tartars. Both were 
nomads, expert horsemen, and highly mobile. The great Hsiung-nu em- 
pire was destroyed in the early Han period. The Hsiung-nu disappeared 
from the Far Eastern scene. Some Hsiung-nu hordes trekked west. 
The Huns came from the east. Thus it was obvious that the Huns must 
be Hsiung-nu. In addition to the historic facts there was the name which 
clinched the argument. 

De Guigne’s views, challenged from time to time, prevailed on the whole, 
though they underwent considerable modifications. His concept of iden¬ 
tity was different from that of the romantics of the nineteenth Century. He 
wrote a political history. Even if he had found that the Hsiung-nu per- 
ished to the last man, he could have regarded the Huns as identical with 
them, provided the continuity of the political organization was preserved. 
For De Guigne, Huns, Hsien-pei, Avars, Turks, and Mongols were all alike 
“Tartares”. The Huns were Hsiung-nu if at one time they had formed 
part of the Hsiung-nu empire Whether they spoke the same language as 
the Hsiung-nu, had the same customs, or were of the same “race”, was im¬ 
material. De Guigne was only, and exclusively, interested in the genealogy 
of political entities. He could say, as he actually did, that the Turks were 
formerly called Hsiung-nu, or that the Mongols were the Turks of olden 
times. 

When the romantics began to search for the various Urheimaten of ethnic 
and, first of all, linguistic groups, the Hsiung-nu-Hunnish problem took on 
an entirely new aspect. Identity now involved physical descent. Now 
it had to be proved that the Huns were the physical descendants of the 
Hsiung-nu, that Hsiung-nu hordes, defined as such by their language, in- 
stitutions, religion, and physical appearance, migrated west, preserving 

^ See K. Inostrantsev, “Khunnu i Gunny,” Trudy turkologiöeskogo seminarijay I 
(Leningrad, 1926). 

^ Histoire generale des Hunsj des Turcs, des Mongols et des autres Tariares (Paris, 
1756-1758). 
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their characteristics, or, at least, their language, until they reached the 
Maiotis. De Guigne would not have been perturbed if it had been shown 
that the Huns spoke Turkish while the Hsiung-nu spoke Tungus or Mon- 
gol. The romantics had to prove the linguistic identity. 

Throughout the la^t Century the theory of the identity of the Huns and 
Hsiung-nu was accepted or rejected mainly on linguistic grounds. If the 
Huns spoke a Slavic language, as some Russian scholars believed,^ they 
could not well have descended from the Hsiung-nu whom even the most 
fanatic anti-normanist would not have included in the Slavic family. If, 
however, the meaning of one or the other Hsiung-nu word could be ex- 
plained with the help of the Uigur or the Yakut, and, on the other hand, the 
name of a Hunnish ruler sounded Turkish, clearly no further proof was 
needed. The linguistic evidence was supported by the historic data, and 
vice versa. The hnguists overlooked that the historians meant by ‘iden¬ 
tity’ something quite different from what they called by that term, while 
the historians accepted the linguistic finds as corroborating their theories. 

The aim of this article is to re-examine the problem, or, rather, the evi¬ 
dence brought forward up to 1909. At the time when Fr. Hirth, the Protag¬ 
onist of the Hsiung-nu-Hunnish identity, wrote his articles*, the Hsiung-nu 
territory was archaeologically terra incognita. To-day, thanks to the 
finds of Noin Ula,^ the excavations in Transbaikalia,® and the thousands of 
Ordos bronzes,^ the material civilization of the Hsiung-nu, at lea^t in its 
broad outlines, can be reconstructed. 

Forty years ago the ancient pronunciation of the characters which the 
Chinese used to transcribe foreign words could, at the best, be guessed at. 
Thanks to B. Karlgren® we know by now how they sounded in Chou time 
and in the seventh Century A.D., and the pronunciation in the Han period 
can be reconstructed with a high degree of accuracy. 

Historic geography of the Far East has greatly progressed. While 
no new sources for the history of the Huns have been made accessible, we 

* Inostrantsev, op. cit. pp. 103-109. 

* “Ueber Wolga-Hunnen und Hiung-nu,” Sitz. Ber. philol. u. hist. ClassCy Akad. 
TFiss. Munich^ II (1900), 245-278; Id., “Hunnenforschungen”, Keleti Szemle^ 1901, 
pp. 81-91; Id., “Mr. Kingsmill and the Hiung-nu,” J. Amer. Or. Soc., 1909, pp. 32- 
45. 

s C. Trever, Excavations in Northern Mongolia (Leningrad, 1932). 

® Cf. J. Werner, “Ein hunnisches Lager der Han-Zeit in Transbaikalien,” Sinicay 
1939, pp. 193-196; G. P. Sosnovski, “Derestuiskii mogirnik,” Problemy istorii doka- 
piialistiöeskich obs6estVj 1935, No. 1-2, pp. 168-176. 

^ See the almost complete bibliography in V. Griessmaier, Sammlung Baron Ed~ 
tiard von der Heydt (Vienna, 1936), pp. 10-11. 

^Grammata Serica (Stockholm, 1940). 
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have leamt to handle the old ones more critically. All this sheds new light 
on the Hsiung-nu-Hunnish problem. 

The evidence adduced to prove the identity of the Far Eastern Hsiung-nu 
with the Western Huns can be grouped under four heads: historic, linguis- 
tic, ethnological, and archaeological. The various arguments ought to 
Support and Supplement each other. Even if, e,g., it could be shown that 
both Hsiung-nu and Huns spoke a Turkish language, this would be of little 
value for deciding the issue. Turkish-speaking Hunnish tribes might have 
lived for centuries in East Russin without any contact with the Hsiung-nu 
in Kansu and Mongolia. Some of the customs of both groups are common 
to all eurasiatic nomads and semi-nomads, from Herodotus’ Scythians to 
the various Hu tribes of the Chinese annals. It has to be proved that a 
particular feature of Hunnish civilization is to be found nowhere eise but 
among the Hsiung-nu. 


A. Linguistic evidence 

The Chinese sources contain hundreds of Hsiung-nu words, mostly proper 
names, but also titles, terms for weapons, etc. In a number of cases the 
meaning of the word is known. And yet it is impossible to afiiliate the 
Hsiung-nu language with one of the great linguistic families of Eurasia. 
Some words sound as if they were Mongol, others might well be Turkish 
or Tungus. Kurakichi Shiratori^ and Paul Pelliot*® are inclined to assume 
that the greater part of the Hsiung-nu vocabulary points to Mongol. 

It must not be overlooked that since the 3rd Century B.C. the Hsiung-nu 
have stood in dose relationship with Indoeuropean peoples, Tokharians 
and Iranians. There are good reasons to assume that some Hsiung-nu 
terms are Iranian loan-words. O. Franke considers the Hsiung-nu as 
“im wesentlichen türkischen Blutes, aber auch vermischt mit iranischen 
Skythen und Sarmaten.”“ Kaj Donner thinks that many of the Hsiung- 
nü artisans were Iranian slaves.^^ 

In the far-flung empire of the great shan-yü Mo-tun undoubtedly there 
lived also Paleosiberians, the ancestors of the present Ket, or Yenissei- 
Ostyaks, as they are still sometimes called. Some of the Hsiung-nu words 
taken down by the Chinese might well have been borrowed from the 
Proto-Ket. 

The Hsiung-nu were not a large nation. At circa 170 B.C. the Hsiung-nu 

® “Sur Porigine des Hiong-nou,” Journal asiatiquef 1923, pp. 71 ff. 

In R. Grousset, Histoire de VExtr^me-Orient (Paris, 1929), p. 207. 

Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches^ I (Berlin, 1930), p. 328. 

Sibirien^ Folk och Fomtid (Helsingfors, 1933), p. 105. 
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army numbered not more than 60,000 horsemen,^^ and it is probable that 
already then it contained a more or less large non-Hsiung-nu element. 

Whether under these circumstances we shall ever be able to decide what 
the language of the Hsiung-nu proper, the ‘royal' Hsiung-nu, was, is doubt- 
fuL 

The only Hunnish word the meaning of which is known, namely strava, 
‘funeralV^ has been explained as Slavic,^^ Gothic,^® and Turkish.^^ Those 
proper names which are not simply Gothic^® resist all attempts to etymolo- 
gize them.^^ 

It has been suggested that the Huns spoke an early form of Chuvash.^o 
That may be so. In view of our complete ignorance of the language of 
the Huns no data to prove that theory could possibly be adduced, and 
there are no reasons whatever to assume that the Hsiung-nu in Mongolia 
spoke Proto-Chuvash. 


B. Historie evidence 

I 

The locus classicus is a passage in the Hsi-yü-chuan (Account of the West¬ 
ern Regions) in the Wei-shu^ the history of the Wei dynasty. Before Hirth, 
two Russian scholars, N. A. Aristov^^ and K. Inostrantsev,^^ had drawn 
attention to it. They, too, believed that this text furnished the decisive 
proof for the identity of the Hsiung-nu with the Huns. 

The “fundamental wichtige Text, der das hunnische Problem löst”^® 
runs as follows (column A): 

Hsin-shu 4(26), cf. G. Haloun, “Zur Üe-t§'i-Frage,^^ Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Mor¬ 
genländisch. Ges.y 1937, p. 306, note 1. 

Jordanes, Getica, ed. Mommsen, p. 124. 

L. Niederle, Manuel de Vantiquite slave, II, 53. 

Gabelentz, J. Grimm, Müllenhoff, et al. 

B. von Arnim, “Bemerkungen zum Hunnischen, Zeitschr. f. slav. Philologie, 
1936, pp. 100-109. 

There is now universal agreement that Attila is Gothic; for other explanations 
of the name see J. Bleyer, “Die germanischen Elemente der ungarischen Hunnensage,'* 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache u. Literatur, XXI (1906), 454. Attila 
is the name of a regulus aulae domesticus in Venantius Fortunatus, Vita Sancti Ger- 
mani, M. G. H., AA, IV, II, 23, 35. 

Cf. the quite unsatisfactory etymologies in B. von Arnim, op. cit., p. 100, 

W. Barthold, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Türken Mittelasiens (Berlin, 

1935), pp. 30-31. 

“Zametiki ob etniceskom sostave tjurkskich plemen,*' iivaja Starina, 
III-IV, 1896, p. 293. 

“ “Khunnu i Gunny,” first edition in iivaja Starina, III-IV, 1900. 

” Kieseling, in Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., VIH, Sp. 2584-2585. 
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ABC 

Wei-shUj 102,7a®* Pet-shih 97,9b Chou-shuy 50,6b/7a 

1. a. The country of Su- l.a. The country of Su- l.a. The country of Su- 

lies in the west of the lies in the west of the t^ lies in the west of the 

Ts‘ung-ling.®® Ts‘ung-ling. Ts‘ung-ling. 

b. Presumably 

c. It is the ancient Yen- c. It is the ancient Yen- c. it is the ancient Yen- 

ts^ai. ts*ai. ts‘ai. 

d. Its other name is d. Its other name is d. Its other name is 

W^n-na-sha. W^n-na-sha. Wen-na-sha. 

e. It lies on a great lake e. It lies on a great lake e. It lies on a great lake 

in the northwest of K‘ang- in the northwest of K‘ang- in the northwest of K‘ang- 

chü. chü. chü. 

f. It is 16.000 li away f. It is 16.000 li away 

fromTai.®* fromTai. 

2. Previously the Hsi- 2. Previously the Hsi- 
ung-nu had killed its king ung-nu had killed its king 
and taken the country. and taken the country. 

King Hu-yi®’ made the King Hu-yi made the 
third generation. Mer- third generation. Mer- 
chants of this country chants of this country 
used to go in great num- used to go in great num- 
bers to the region of bers to the region of 
Liang, but on the capture Liang, but on the capture 
of Ku-tsang®* all of them of Ku-tsang all of them 
were taken prisoners. At were taken prisoners. At 

the beginning of the reign the the beginning of the 
of Kao Tsung®® the king of period W^n-ch^^ng®® the 
Su-t^ sent an envoy to ask king of Su-t^ sent an en- 
for their ransom, which voy to ask for their ran- 
was granted by cabinet som, which was granted 

Order. Since then no en- by cabinet order. Since 

voy has ever arrived to then no envoy has ever 

offer tribute. arrived to offer tribute. 

3. In the 4th year of 3. In the 4th year of 
Pao-ting®‘ of the Chou its Pao-ting its king sent an 

king sent an envoy with a envoy with a tribute of 

tribute of native prod- native products. 
ucts. 

®* The references are to the Ssü-pu-pei-yao edition of the histories. Translation 
of A in Hirth, Kingsmill, pp. 43-44, and Shiratori Kurakichi, ‘*A Study of Su-t’e” in 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 2, Tokyo, 1928, p. 98; 
translation of C: Shiratori, op. cit., p. 98. 

®® I.e., the Pamirs. 

®* The Capital of the Wei in N. Shansi. 

Hut-ngai-ssl in Hirth's first translation (Wolgahunneny p. 248) was a mistake; 
corrected in Kingsmül into Hu-ni. The two characters are to be read Hu-yi < 
xuot-ngiei, or Hu-yai<xti3t-ngai. 

*» A.D., 439. 

*® A.D., 452-466. 

*• Idem. 

“ A.D., 646. 
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The cornerstone of Hirth's thesis is the identification of the country 
Su-t^. He argues as follows: 

1. Su-te wa^ known in old times as Yen-ts’ai which name appears for 
the first time in Chang Ch^ien’s Account of the Western Countries, Shih- 
chi chl. 23.^2 Yen-ts’ai lay about 2000 li northwest of K’ang-chü, “Sog- 
diana, Marakanda, Samarkand,”^ thus round the Aral Sea eastward and 
northward. 

2. In the Hou-Han-shu ch.118 we read: “The country of Yen-ts^ai has 
changed its name into A-lan”; according to the Wei-lüe Yen-ts^ai was also 
called A-lan.^^ The A-lan are, of course, the Alans. Yen-ts'ai must 
therefore represent Strabo’s ’^Aopaot.^® 

3. Hirth thinks it very likely that Wei Shou, the author of the Wei- 
shu, based his account on the reports of Tung Wang and Kao Ming who 
between A.D. 435 and 440 had travelled as far as the Caspian Sea. It 
may be assumed, he says, that they wrote their reports shortly after their 
return, circa A.D. 450-455. 

Whether the conquest of Su-te, the country of the Alans, took place 
three generations before that date, or three generations before the king of 
Su-te sent an envoy to the Chinese court shortly after A.D. 450,^® in any 
case the Hsiung-nu must have conquered the Alans in the last decades of 
the first half of the 4th Century. This was the time when, as we know 
from the classical sources, the Huns made themselves masters over the Alans. 

“Since the same nation cannot at the same time be conquered by two 
different nations, the result is that the Huns and the Hsiung-nu are iden- 
tical. Q. E. D.”37 

Hirth's thesis gained wide acceptance. By now most historians and 
archaeologists are convinced that the Hsiung-nu-Hunnish identity has been 
definitely established.^^ 

** As we know by now, Shih-chi, ch. 123, is pieced together from Han-shu, ch. 61 
and ch. 96, cf. Haloun, op. ct7., p. 250, note 1. 

** Hirth, Wolgahunnen, p. 250. 

Id., Kingsmill, p. 39; cf. J. Junge, Saka-Studien (Leipzig, 1939), p. 77, Fr. J, 
Teggart, Rome and China (Berkeley, 1939), pp. 199-200. 

The equation Yen-ts^ai-Aorsi is phonetically impossible. Cf. Teggart, op. cit., 
pp. 201-203. 

The period Wen-ch’eng began in A.D. 452. 

Hirth, Kingsmill, p. 45. 

** E.g., F. Lot, Les Invasions germaniques (Paris, 1935), p. 53; J. Markwart, “Iberer 
und Hyrkanier,” Caucasica, VIII, 1931, pp. 81-83; W. Barthold, op. cit., p. 28; J. 
Werner, “Bogenfragmente aus Carnuntum” Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, VII, 
1932, pp. 49-50. 

Hirth thought that Su-tö was Sughdagh, Xovyöala, in the Tauric ’ÄXai/ta;already 
Tzetzes had identified XovyBaia and Sogdiana, cf. J. Marquart, KappTrakoBK, Keleti 
Szemle, 1910, p. 21. For the equation Hu-ni = Hernak see C. A. Macartney, “The 
end of the Huns,” in Byz.-ngr. Jahrbücher, X (1934), 113. The validity of those 
equations is immaterial for Hirth’s thesis. 
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A critical analysis of the Chinese sources does not warrant the conclusions 
drawn from them by Hirth and his followers. 

To begin with, chapter 102 of the Wei-shu in which the account of Su-t^ 
occurs does not form part of the original Wei-shu. It is well known that 
this chapter, like a number of others of Wei Shou's work, had been lost 
before the llth Century. The Sung editors substituted for it the corre- 
sponding chapter of the Pei-shih] they abridged it and adapted it to the 
chronological framework of the Wez-shu.^^ 

If the three parallel columns A, B, and C be consulted, it can be seen that 
A is a reproduction of B. The Pei-shih text (B) itself is not a homogeneous, 
but a composite document. In compiling the account of the western coun¬ 
tries Li Yen-shou, the author of the Pei-shih, took from other works what 
seemed to him worth taking, drawing indiscriminately from old and new 
sources, and tacked them together with the roughest of editing.^o 

The section on Su-te consists of three clearly distinguishable parts. It 
begins with a brief description of the country (1 a-f), follow'ed by an his- 
toric account (2), and ends with a notice about an embassy to the court of 
the Northern Chou in A.D. 546 (3). 

Part 2 has been rather clumsily inserted between 1 and 3. The words 
hsien shih, ^before this, previously\ with which it begins refer to later events 
of which, however, the text contains nothing. 

Li Yen-shou^s source cannot have been the original Wei-shu. In part 2 
we read that no envoy arrived after the beginning of the period W^n- 
ch’eng (A.D. 452-466), whereas in the genuine parts of the Wei-shu three 
more embassies from Su-t^ after the year A.D. 457^^ are enumerated, viz., 
in the years A.D. 475, 477, and 479.^^ 

The Pei-shih (B) was published ca. A.D. 644, the Chou-shu (C) about 
eight years earlier. Li Yen-shou could thus have found the notice about 
the embassy to the court of the Chou (B 3) in the Chou-shu. But it is also 
possible that B (1 and 3) and C (1 and 3) go back to a common source. 
It could not be the original Wei-shu in which embassies to the Chou would, 
of course, not have been mentioned. 

The slight difference between Bl and CI is of considerable importance. 
In the Pei-shih (B Ic) the identity of Su-te with Yen-ts’ai and W6n-na-sha 
is stated as a fact; the Chou-shu (C Ib) only says “presumably”. This 
“presumably”, kai, is omitted in B, and not added in C. In Chou-shu 

** Cf, E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux (St. Petersburg, 
1903), pp, 99-100; J. R. Ware, “Notes on the history of the Wei shu,** in J. Amer. 
Or. Soc., 1932, p. 45. 

Cf. Haloun, op. cit., p. 266, note 1. 

« Wei-shuy 5,6b. 

« Wet-s/iM, 7A, 8a, 14a, 17b. About earlier histories utilized by Wei Shou see 
Ware, op. cit,, p. 37; Chou Yi-Liang, “Wei Shou chih shih-hsüeh,” in Yenching Jour¬ 
nal of Chinese Studies 1935, No. 18, pp. 112-146. 
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59,6a; 59,8a; 60,1a identifications are introduced with kai; they are ver- 
hatim reproduced in Pei-shik 96,10b; 96,13b; 99,1a, including the Word 
kai. We may, therefore, regard the Chou-shu text (C) as the better one. 

Our analysis of the Wei-shu text, the basis for the identification of the 
Hsiung-nu and Huns, has so far led us to the following conclusions: 

1. The Wei-shu text, as we have it, is copied from the Pei-shih; 

2. B2 and C2 (or C2 > B2) are taken from a source written before A.D. 
475; 

3. Either the author of the Chou-shu or his source surmised that Su-te 
was the same as Yen-ts’ai of old times. 

Now Kurakichi Shiratori has proved beyond any doubt that Su-te 
and Yen-ts’ai were not identical.^^ The two countries are provided with 
separate descriptions in Hou-Han-shu, ch. 88 (fifth Century, but based on 
reports of the first and second centuries A.D.). K^an Yin says in his 
Shih-san-ckou-chih (written ca. A.D. 430)^^ that Yen-ts’ai and Su-t^ had 
each of them their own rulers.^^ Born in the frontier-town of Tun-huang, 
deeply interested in geography, K'an Yin had in Ku-tsang, at the court of 
the Pei Liang,^® ample opportunity to gather information about the Western 
countries. Merchants from everywhere came together in the city which 
was situated on one of the main routes to the Tarim basin. We have 
learned that in the autumn of A.D. 439 when it feil after a short siege to 
the Wei,^^ merchants from Su-te were there. To its numerous monasteries 
flocked monks from all parts of the Buddhist world. At the end of the 
4th Century the famous Kumärajiva lived there. He and his disciples 
translated there many texts into Chinese. K’an Yin was thus in an in- 
comparably better Position to know the West than the cabinet scholars in 
the Capital. 

When we now return to Bl and CI we see clearly that le was simply taken 
from the Han-shu account of Yen-ts’ai and inserted because of the assumed 
identity. After the elimination of the sentences referring to Yen-ts’ai 
(1 b,c,e) the text of the Chou-shu runs as follows: 

“The country of Su-te is situated west of the Ts’ung-ling. Its other 
name is W^n-na-sha. In the 4th year of Pao-ting its king sent an envoy 
with a tribute of native products.” 

The text of the Pei-shih (B) is a contaminatio of earlier sources and 
glosses. We can distinguish: 

la: Chou-shu (or its source) 

1 (b and) c: gloss in the Chou-shu 

** Op. cit.^ pp. 99-100. 

Cf. Haloun, op. cit.^ pp. 275-276. 

Ed. Kuan-chung ts^ung-shu^ 5b. 

Cf. Haloun, op. cit.j p. 276, note 2. 

”0. Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, II (Berlin, 1936) pp. 197-198. 
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Id: Chou-sku 

le: Han-shu ch,96 

If: gloss by Li Yen-shou 

2: an account of Su-t^, written before A.D. 475 

3: Chou-shu. 

Su-te,*® ancient pronunciation sj[wok-d' 0 k<sj[uk-d’ 0 k is so^dak, Sog- 
diana/^ known to the Chinese as a fertile, densily populated country, 
famous for its excellent wine “ The Yen-ts'ai lived 400 and more miles 
away from it, northwest of K^ang-chü which is not Sogdiana, but the terri¬ 
tory of the Chu, Talas, and the middle Sir Darya.®^ They were nomads^^ 
and hunters. 

The Wei-lüe (ca. A.D. 260) still clearly distinguished between Sog- 
diana “ and Yen-ts’ai.^ The two countries have been already identified 
by the beginning of the 5th Century. K’an Yin’s remark was obviously 
directed against that identification. Later we find it tentatively es- 
tablished in the Chou-shu (or its source) and the Pei-shih, accepted as a 
fact in the Kua-ti-chih^ and Tu Yu’s T^ung-iien.^^'^'^ 

Shiratori thought that it was perhaps the phonetic resemblance of Wen- 
na-sha, the other name of Su-te, to Yen-ts'ai “that tempted the pen which 
described Suk-dok (i.e., Su-te) to arbitrarily connect it with the older 
country.” But that is more than improbable. W^n-na-sha was ancient 
•uon-nä-sa, while Yen-ts’ai was *iäm-ts’ät.®® 

If it were the Hephthalites who conquered Su-te, as Shiratori assumed, 
we would easily understand why the Chinese transferred the name of Yen- 
ts'ai to them. The Hephthalites appear in the Chinese sources as -jap- 
t^ät, *pp-t^ät, or ’iop-tät.®® Some of the characters used to transcribe the 

** In the later Han period: Su-yi<siwok- iak<*siuk-diak. 

“ Shiratori, op. cit.y pp. 94-100; P. Pelliot, Le nom du x^^Tizm dans les textes Chin- 
oiSj in T^oung-paOf 1938, p. 148, note 1. 

Hou-Han~shUy ch. 88; T^ung-tieriy ch. 193, ed. Wan-yu-wen~k*Uy p. 1043. 

“ Cf. Haloun, op. cit., p. 252, note 3. 

Han-shu ch. 96. 

“ Shu-yao < ifwok-fäu ( < *diog). 

Cf. Shiratori, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

7th Century. 

jSwb voce Yen-ts*ai. In the commentary there our passage B 2 is quoted as a 
passage from a Hou-Wei-shih, Hirth, Wolgdhunnen, p. 254, failed to distinguish 
between text and commentary. The text alone is quoted T^ai-pUng-yü-lan 993, 10 
a/b. 

Modern Chinese scholars identified the Su-t6 with the Goths (sic). Cf.Hung 
Chün, Yüan shih yi wen ch^ng pw, 27A, 6b-8b; Ting Ch*ien, Wei shu ko wai kuo chuany 
II, 12a {P^^ng lat hsiian ti li hsiieh ts^ung shu); Wang Hsien-Ch‘ien in his commentary 
Hou-Han-shu 88, 16b-19b. 

“ Or -sÄt, cf. Hung Chünj op. cit. 6a. 
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first syllable have an alternative reading yen It was, in my opin- 

ion, the resemblance of -iäm-t’at (Hephthalites) to -jäm-ts’at (Yen-ts’ai) 
that led to the equation Su-te = Yen-ts*ai and its consequences. W^n- 
na-sha is in all probability *Huna-sha, the Kings of the Hüna (Sanskrit 
Hüna, Sitahüna, Svetahüna).®^ 

The date of the conquest of Sogdiana by the Hephthalites cannot* even 
approximately be established.®^ If Hu-yi was the king who sent an envoy 
in A.D. 457 which, however, is not quite certain, his grandfather could 
have conquered the country at any time between ca. A.D. 370 and 435, 
or even later. The phrase 4n the third generation’ is by far too vague to 
base on it any chronological reconstruction. Between the beginning of 
the reign of a ruler and the end of his grandson’s more than 80 years may 
have elapsed; as little as 13 years may separate the end of the grand- 
father's reign and the beginning of the grandson’s.®^ 

There is no need to comment at length on the diplomatic relations 
between Su-te and the Wei in the later half of the 5th Century. After the 
annexation of Pei Liang the route to the countries west of the Pamirs was 
still blocked for a number of years. The princes Wu-hui and An-chou, 
supported by the Jou-juan, held out in the northern Tarim basin. The 
Wei conquered Shan-shan in 445, Yen-ch’i in 448,1-wu in 456. It was not 
before the middle of the seventies that embassies from Su-te came again to 
the Wei court. 

To summarize: Su-te of the Chou-shu (> Pei-shih>Wei-shu) is the Zaraf- 
shän-valley; its conquerors were probably Hephthalites. 

II 

“The people of the Huns dwelled beyond the Maiotic Sea near the ice- 
bound ocean.” That is all Ammianus Marcellinus knew about their orig¬ 
inal home. The Goths, he adds, had never heard of them before; they were 
to the Germanic tribes in South Russia “invisitatum antehac hominum 
genus,” arisen from a hidden nook of the earth, ex abdito sinn coortum 

** Sung Yün: ye-Pa< j[äp-t^4t; T^ang-shu: yi-t^a< j[3p-t’4t; Suei-shu: yi-ta 
<'i3p-t4t. 

The first character in Yen-ti-yi-li-t*o = ’E<t>^a\6ivoi (Liang-shu) has the readings 
ye<'iäp; yen< äm; yen< iäm. In the phonetic series Karlgren, Grammata Serica 
No. 616, yen and ye interchange. 

J. Marquart^s reconstruction ‘hunastan (“öze nichtslawischen Ausdrücke in der 
bulgarischen FürstenlisteT^oung-yao, 1911, p. 661) is not acceptable. Shiratori 
explained W^n-na-sha as W^n (proper name)—na (‘nine*, Iran, na) —shah (‘kingsO- 

Cf. Menanders, Ezc. de legat., p. 450: oi XoydaiTai oi irp6 tov pku *E<^t?aXtTw»' KarrjKooi 
(since when?). 

»» E.g., from the death of the Hsiung-nu ruler Wu-huan to the end of the reign of 
P*o-p‘o, his grandson: 84 years; from T‘o-pa Kuei to T‘ai-wu Ti 66, resp. 14 years; 
from T^ai-wu Ti to Hsien-wen Ti 48, resp. 13 years. 
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(XXXI, 3,8). Eunapius of Sardis, Ammianus’ Contemporary, says that 
‘'no one has told anything plainly of whence the Huns came and by which 
way they invaded the whole of Europe.”^ 

From the unsatisfactory Information of the earliest writers about the 
original history of the Huns it has been concluded that the invaders must 
have' come from far away. For, it is argued, they could not have escaped 
the attention of the geographers and ethnographers if they had lived in the 
known oecumene. 

The argumentum ex siUntio will not do for two reasons. First, we know 
by now that the Magyars lived for three hundred years practically un- 
noticed by the Byzantines in the region of the Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, 
Pruth, and Sereth before they swept over Central Europe very much like 
the Huns.®^ Secondly, the Huns were known long before A.D. 370. 

Ammianus speaks of the monumenta vetera to which the people of the 
Huns wa^ leviter nota. The only passage in the extant literature before 
Ammianus in which the Huns occur is Ptolemy III, 5, 10.®® It has been 
suggested that Ammianus refers to a map, the same on which Ptolemy 
presumably found the name.®^ This is certainly possible. But on the 
other hand we know that Ptolemy also made use of other than literary 
sources. All we can say is that Huns already lived somewhere in the Pontic 
region before the middle of the 2nd Century, probably between Bug and 
Dniester.®® Although there are no data whatsoever to indicate that those 
Pontic Xowot came there from the east, they, too, have been declared as 
Hsiung-nu. They are supposed to have migrated from Central Asia to 

** Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, The Gotks in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 24-25. 

Cf. H. Gregoire, “L^habitat ‘primitif^ des Magyars,” Byzantion XIII (1938), 

267. 

ßtra^v 6k BacTtpvoiy Kai 'Foi^ohavCyu Xovyoi (v.l. Xovvol). As the ^pvyoi {^avyoi) 
Strab., XI, 11, 1 have been repeatedly identified with the Hsiung-nu and the Huns 
(J. Charpentier, “Die ethnographische Stellung der Tocharer,’^ Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 
Morgenland. Ges., 1917, pp. 354-455, with bibliography) it may be well to quote W. 
W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 84-85: *‘Who the 
Phryni or Phuni were cannot be said; most certainly they were not the Hiung-nu, 
whose power was not extended into Chinese Turkestan tili after 174 B.C. The Ch^ien 
han-shu gives the names, in the first Century B.C., of a great number of peoples and 
States in Chinese Turkestan, none of which seems to represent Phryni; but before 
they had more exact knowledge the Chinese had lumped together the peoples of the 
Tarim country on their Western border under the general name of K‘iang, and in the 
same way Phryni may be a general term for the peoples of the Kashgar-Yarkand or 
the Khotan country.” J. Marquart thought the names ^awoi and f^Dpot may repre¬ 
sent Bhautta or Bhuta — Tibetans, cf. “Ueber das Volkstum der Komanen,” Abh. 
Ges. IVfss. Göttingen, Phil.-hist. KL, N.F., Bd. XHI, N.l (1914), 64-65. I do not 
think it necessary to refute the equation TpvvaloL (Ptolemy VI, 13,3), Chrinni (Jor- 
danes, Getica, ed. Mommsen, p. 65) as suggested by Charpentier, op. eit., p. 355. 

Kiessling, op. cit., 2591-2592. 

See the map Teggart, op. cit. p. 172. 
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South Russia after the fall of the Hsiung-nu power in K’ang-chü in B.C. 
36.«® 

The ^mighty empire’ of the Hsiung-nu ruler Chih-chih whom even De 
Groot called “den zur Zeit mächtigsten Potentaten Mittelasiens”^® is a 
myth. After it has recently been exploded by Professor TeggarP^ I can 
limit myself to a- few remarks. 

In 43 B.C. the king of K’ang-chü enlisted the Services of Chih-chih, 
then in Chien-k'un, the Kirghiz country north and south of the Sayans. 
Chih-chih came to K’ang-chü with only 3000 men, but the warlike hospites 
made themselves soon masters over their hosts. They terrorized the 
K'ang-chü, sent plundering expeditions to the neighboring countries, 
among which was also Ho-su (= Yen-ts’ai), and Chih-chih built for him- 
self a fortress on the river Tu-lai.^^ Jn 36 B.C. the Chinese put an end to 
the Hsiung-nu in K’ang-chü. They took Chich-chih’s stronghold, exe- 
cuted him and more than half of his people, carried off a number of pris- 
oners and distributed the rest among the local lords who had assisted them.^^ 

The ephemeral Hsiung-nu power (it had existed for barely seven years) 
disappeared without leaving any traces. Ptolemy’s Xowot have wüth 
Chih-chih^s Hsiung-nu only one thing in common, namely the initial 
guttural in their name. 


C. Ethnographie evidence 

The main source for the ethnography of the Huns is Book XXXI of the 
Res gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus. He had at his disposal the scanty 
Information given by ancient writers (see above) and what people who had 
participated in the various campaigns against the Huns told him. Am- 
mianus himself had very probably never seen a Hun. His informants, 
more interested in killing barbarians than studying them, sometimes grossly 
misinterpreted Hunnish customs. When they, e.g., observed Huns putting 
raw flesh under the saddle, they explained what was stränge to them by 
assuming that those savages warmed the meat in this way. Actually the 
Huns, like many equestrian nomads, used raw flesh for preventing and 
healing wounds caused by the pressure of the saddle.^^ The shoes of the 
Huns were certainly fformed upon no lasts’, ‘calcei formulis nullis aptati.’ 
But it was not the bad shoes which prevented Their walking with free 

Hirth, Hunnenforschungen j p. 85; Kiessling, op. ci7., 2592. 

J. J. M. De Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit (Berlin, 1921), p. 229. 

Op. cit.f p. 153. 

7* = the Talas river, cf. Wang Kuo-Wei, Kuan t^ang pieh chiy pu yi 10-11. 

Cf. J. J. L. Duyvendak, “An illustrated battle-account in the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty,” T^oung-paOy 1939, pp. 249-264. 

Cf. A. Solymossy, “La legende de la ‘viande amortie sous la seile,'” Nouvelle 
Revue de HongriCj August 1937, pp. 134-140. 
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steps’, as Ammianus says7® All nomads who spend a great part of their 
life on horseback waddle when they dismount and walk. 

In his description of the Huns Ammianus adhered to the traditional 
picture of the Scythians and northern barbarians in general. He trans¬ 
ferred to them not only the stock epithets he took also the primitive traits 
which the Stoics found ennobling, and used them as evidence of Hunnish 
savagery.^^ If we subtract all that and those features which the Huns 
necessarily shared with all the nomads of the Eurasian steppes/® only a 
very small number of characteristics that may be regarded as specifically 
Hunnish are left. 

The description of the Huns in Claudian’s In Rufinum, I, 323-331^® 
is largely ba^ed on Ammianus’ discourse, and served, in its tum, as a model 
for the stilted verses in Sidonius Apollinaris’ Panegyric on AnthemiuSj 243- 
269.80 

Cf. St. Jerome^s letter to Heliodorus (written A.D. 396) on the Huns: “Romanus 
exercitus, victor orbis et dominus, ab his vincitur, hos pavet, horum terretur aspectu, 
qui ingredi non valent, qui, si terram tetingerint, se mortuos arbitrantur” (Select 
letters of St. Jeromey Loeb Class. Lihr., p. 304). Suidas, s.v. ijcpo<r<f>a\€U, quotes from 
an unknown author: ö toi>s Kai &Kpo(T(^a\eis Oijyyovs- ayev yap 

Ittttwv ot Slv Oiuuos riiv yijv irarrjaeiev. 

The Huns are, e.g., “totum furori incitatissimo tribuentes*^ like the Scythians, 
“gentes iracundissimae’* (Seneca,Z)e ira, II, 15). Already Plato blamed them for their 
OvfjLO€iZki {Rep. IV, 435). Cf. E. Norden, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus 
Germania (Berlin, 1922), pp. 110-115. 

It seems that in describing the Huns Ammianus largely used Trogus Pompeius’ 
description of the Scythians. 

Ammianus: “Nemo apud eos arat. Omnes sine sedibus fixis, absque lare vel lege 
aut victu stabil! dispalantur, semper fugientium similes . . . vagi montes peragrantes 
et silvas. Indumentis operiuntur ... ex pellibus silvestrium murum consarcinatis.” 

Trogus Pompeius; “Neque enim agrum exercent. Neque domus illis ulla aut 
tectum aut sedes est . . . per incultas solitudines errare solitis, Pellibus ferinis ac 
murinis utuntur (in Justin, Hist. Phil, epit.y 11,11). 

Like the Alemanni who avoid cities as if they were tombs (“ipsa oppida ut circum- 
data retiis busta declinant,*’ Amm. Marc. XVI, 2,12) the Huns avoid buildings like 
tombs (“velut ab usu communi discreta sepulcra declinant”)- 

In Julian’s time the romantic notion of Scythian nobility and simplicity had 
almost completely faded. Ammianus spoke contemptuously of the Huns who “pere- 
gre tecta, nisi adigente maxima necessitate, non subeunt: nec enim se tutos existi- 
mant esse sub tectis morantes,” while Seneca praised “secundum naturam domus, 
in qua libebat habitare nec ipsam nec pro ipsa timentem” {Epist. mor., XC, 34). 

The Huns lived in Wagons like so many of the South Russian steppe, 

cf. E. Sadee, “Frühgermanische Wagenzüge und Wagenburgen,” Festschrift für 
August Oz^ (1PS5), pp. 169-174. Ammianus cannot avoid to use almost the same 
words in describing the Alans he had used a few pages before for the description of 
the Huns, e.g., “nec enim apud eos vel arundine fastigatum reperiri tugurium potest” 
(Huns); “ne tugurium quidem culmo tectum cerni usquam potest” (Alans). 

Written early in 396. I use the text in Harry L. Levy, The Invective in Rufinum 
of Claudius Claudianus (Geneva, N. Y., 1935). 

Recited to the Senate on January 1,468. I use the text as established by W. B. 
Anderson, SidoniuSy Poents and Letters, Loeb Cla^sical Library. 
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In the following those features which to a certam degree of probability 
may be a^cribed to the Huns will be confronted with what we know of the 
Hsiung-nu. 


I 

a. The Huns had no beards 

“Since the cheeks of the children are deeply furrowed with the steel 
from their very birth/^ in order that the growth of hair, when it appears 
at the proper time, may be checked by the wrinkled scars, they grow old 
without beards and without any beauty, like eunuchs” (Ammianus XXXI, 
2, 2).82 

Jordanes, Getica^ 127, says that the Huns cut the cheeks of the males 
“so that before they receive nourishment of milk they must learn to endure 
wounds,’^ which is obviously nonsense. 

Whether beardlessness was the aim or the by-product of scarification®^ 
is immaterial. The fact that the Huns had no beards is not only attested 
to by literary sources; the Hun, perhaps Attila himself, on the gold solidi 
Struck by Valentinian III and Marcian is also beardless.®^ 

From Jordanes’ description of the Huns, and especially of Attila, it has 
been concluded that they were Mongoloids. While Ammianus speaks 
about their ugliness in general terms, Jordanes says that the Huns had “a 
sort of shapeless lump, not a head, with pin-holes rather than eyes . . . 
they were short of stature . . . broad-shouldered . . . with firm-set necks.” 
Attila was “short of stature, with a broad ehest and large head, small eyes, 
a flat nose and a swarthy complexion.” 

Small eyes are not oblique eyes, and the other features are too indefinite 
to permit any conclusion as to the race of the Huns. Jordanes’ description 
would e.g., fit the Ostyaks quite well. However, the hairiness (the Huns 
protected their hairy legs, hirsuta crura, with goatskins [Ammianus, XXXI, 
2, 6]) sets the Huns definitely apart from the Mongoloids who have very 
little hair on the body and whose beard is but poorly developed,®® 

b. The Hsiung-nu were fully bearded 

In A.D. 349 Shih Min, a Chinese, became king of Chao, a country in 
northern Honan, which until then had been under Hsiung-nu rule. He 
ordered the extermination of all Hsiung-nu. In and around Ye, the present 

“Frontem secari ludus^^ (Claudian, 327); “ita vultibus ipsis infantum suus hor- 
ror inest” (Sidonius, 245-246). 

** I follow the translation by J. C. Rolfe, Loeb Class. Lihr. 

Cf. Sidonius Apollinaris, PsCnegyric on Avitus, 238-240: “vulnere vel si quis plan- 
git cui üesse feriri est/ac ferro perarasse genas vultuque minaci/rubra cicatricum 
vestigia defodisse” (refers possibly to the Huns). 

See E. Babeion, ^‘Attila dans la numismatique,” Revue numismatiquej 1914, 
pp. 300-314, fig. 5. 

Cf. L. D. Buxton, The peoples of Asia (London, 1925), p. 60. 
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Chang-tß, more than 200,000 men, women, and children were slain. The 
Hsiung-nu soldiers were recognized by their *'high noses®® and full beards.”®^ 

The date at which the stone figures at the tomb of the famous Ho Ch^ü- 
pingss were executed cannot be established with absolute certainty. Their 
style dates them in the Eastern Han period at the latest.®® The barbarian 
whom Ho Ch^ü-ping’s horse tramples under its hoofs is one of the Hsiung-nu 
over whom the general had gained so many brilliant victories. He is clad 
in short trousers and sleeveless tunic, his arms and legs apparently bare. 
His face “has nothing of the Mongoloid in it, unless it be the somewhat 
high cheek-bones 

The Hsiung-nu has a mustache and a full beard.®^ 

II 

Hunnish and Hsiung-nu hairdress 

The Hsiung-nu wore their hair in queues like the Su-shen, Mo-ho, Nü- 
cMn, and many other peoples of Northern Asia.®^ 

When envoys of the Avars came to Constantinople for the first time, 
everybody wanted to have a look at them, for “such a people had never 
been seen before.” They had long, thick queues, interwoven with rib- 
bons.®® Corippus called them “colubrimodis Avarum gens dura capillis;®^ 
John of Ephesus spoke of the “cursed tribes with the plaited hair who are 
called Avars.’^®® The young Avar on a bronze, found at Egyhäzas-k^r, 
Hungary,®® wears the long queue described by Theophanes. 

Attila had a flat nose (Jordanes). 

” Ckin-shUj 107,8a. Marco Polo’s relation of a Chinese conspiracy under the Mon- 
gols offers an interesting parallel. (The conspirators) “sent word to their friends 
that they had determined to massacre all the men with beards. The reason why they 
spoke of massacring the bearded men was that the Cathayans (i.e. Chinese) naturally 
have no beards, whilst beards are worn by the Tartars, Saracens and Christians” 
(book 2, ch.23). 

»» Died in 117 B.C. 

Cf. J. C. Ferguson, “Tomb of Ho Ch*ü-ping” in Artihus Asiae, 1928-29, No. 4, 
pp. 228-232. 

C. W. Bishop, “Notes on the tomb of Ho Ch*ü-ping,” z'bid., No. I, p. 37. 

See the dose view in Bishop, op. cit.j fig. 1. 

Kurakichi Shiratori, “The Queue among the Peoples of North Asia,” Memoirs 
of the Research Dept. of the Toyo Bunko, No. 4 (Tokyo, 1929), pp. 1-69. In tomb 6 at 
Noin Ula no less than fifty queues were found. 

iraca. if irdXn awiTptx^ rijv Okav a{)rtav df firfÖtTore 4cüpax6T€9 roiovroy iOyos’ clxoy 
yäp räf xSpas ÖTriirOey /xaKp&s irdyv, SeSepiyas TpaySloii, Kai ircTrXeyp&'a;- ^ Bk tfioptala 

aifrCiv öpola tüv Xolttiöv OOvvoiv (Theophanes, ed. De Boor, p. 232). 

” Ed. Bonn, p. 136. 

Cited in J. Marquart, Osteuropäische undostasiatische Streifzüge (Leipzig, 1903), 
p. 43, note 4. 

®*See A. Alföldi, “Zwr historischen Bestimmung der Avaren-FundCf^* Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, IX (1934), 291, fig. 2. 
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The chronicler emphasized that it was the stränge hairdress that im- 
pressed the Greek so much, for otherwise “they were like the other Huns.” 
As the Byzantines had ample opportunity to see Huns, it seems obvious 
that the Huns could not have worn queues. 

This is corroborated by Priscus. The renegade Greek man-of-business 
whom the historian first presumed, from his Hunnish dress, to be a native, 
had his hair “neatly clipped all round his head”, A7roK€tpa/i€vos t^v K€(j>a\riv 
x€pirp6xaXa, in contrast to the “unkempt heads” of his less fortunate com- 
patriots.” 

Procopius gives an interesting description of the Hunnish hair-dress 
in a passage where one would hardly expect it. In ch. 7, 10 of the Secret 
History, speaking about the Blue and the Green, he says: “The hair of 
their heads they cut off in front back to the temples, leaving the part be- 
hind to hang down to a very great length in a senseless fashion, just as the 
Massagetae do. Indeed for this reason they used to call this the Hunnic 
fashion,” 8i} Kal 0{}vvlk6v t6 tolovtov tl8o% hcaXow. 

III 

Killing the aged 

Claudian, op. dt.^ v. 328 says the Huns hold it “a righteous act to swear 
by their murdered parents,” “occisos pulchrum iurare parentes.” That 
would be valuable Information if Claudian could only be trusted. In the 
list of barbarians who invaded the Balkans, op. eil., 308-311, besides 
Getae (i.e., Goths) and Alans also Massagetae and Geloni occur. The 
Massagetae still “cruelly wound their horses that they may drink their 
blood”, and the Geloni still “paint their limbs”, as they did in Virgirs 
and Seneca^s time.®® 

Claudian may have transferred on the Huns what since the earliest days 
of Hellenic ethnography has been a stock accusation of many eastern 
barbarians.®® Gesander, prince of the lazyges, even swore by his father 
whom he had killed, obe 3 dng the custom of his people.^®® 

It is also possible that Claudian attributed to the Huns what was true 
for their Germanic allies and subjects. The Heruli killed the aged, teste 
Procopius.^®^ The same was said of the Goths. 

Exc. de legal, ed. De Boor, p. 135. 

98 Virgil, Georg. H, 115; III, 463. Seneca, Oedipus 470. 

Cf. J. Koty, Die Behandlung der Alten und Kranken hei den Naturvölkern (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1934), pp. 175-178- 

19« Valerius Flaccus, Argonauticay VI, 123-128, 288-291. 

i®i Bell. Goth.j II, 14, 2-4. Cf. F. Paudler, Alten- und Krankentötung als Sitte 
bei den indogermanischen Völkern, Wörter und Sackenj Bd. XVII, Sonderabdruck, 
p. 5. 

10* röTt?ot irarkpas i.irkKTetyav. In a homily EU rijv ir&T&cotrr'fiVf dating from the be- 
ginning of the fifth Century (Migne, P.G.^ LII, 803). Cf. E. Mayer, **Zulr Altentö¬ 
tung,*? Anzeiger für deuischee Altertum^ XXXVIII (1918), 181-182. 
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If, höwever, Claudian was correctly informed the Huns would have 
been different from the Hsiung^nu in this respect too. The Chinese his- 
torians could not have failed to mention a custom, so utterly abhorrent to 
them, if their hereditary enemies had practised it. But they never ac- 
cused the Hsiung-nu or, for that matter, any of their northem or eastem 
neighbors of killing the aged.^®^ In Shih-cki ch.llO a remarkable conversa- 
tion between the Chinese Chung-hang Yüe, who had deserted to the 
Hsiung-nu, and a Chinese envoy is reported.^^^ The envoy accused the 
Hsiung-nu of treating their parents not respectfully enough. Chung-hang 
Yüe answered that in time of war the old people renounce good and fat 
food voluntarily so that the warriors get what they need. Ssü-ma Ch^en, 
the author of the Skih-chi, has nothing to add. 

IV 

Cranial deformation 

The Huns who under Hormidac invaded Dacia had deformed heads. 
Sidonius, op, cit., 246-247 says: Consurgit in artum massa rotunda caput, 
and, ih. 253-257: “tum, ne per malas excrescat fistula duplex, obtundit 
teneras circumdata fascia nares, ut galeis cedant: sic propter proelia natos 
maternus deformat amor, quia tensa genarum non interiecto fit latior 
area naso/* 

There exists no evidence that the Hsiung-nu ever practised cranial 
deformation. 

The custom of head-flattening was widespread over the Eurasian steppes, 
from South Russia (Hippocates, De aere, 14) to Kuchä (Hsüan Tsang, 
transl. Beal, I, 19). It occurred among Europeids^^® and Mongoloids.^^® 

In the Hunnish horde were almost certainly Sarmatians among whom the 
custom of head deformation was common, and possibly also Germanic 
warriors. Germanic tribes took over the practice of head-flattening from 
the Sarmatians.^'^^ 


ö. Archaeological evidence 

“In this most famous war of the bravest tribes (i.e., the battle of the 
locu8 Mauriacus), one hundred and sixty five thousand are said tohave 

^®*See Ma Ch*ang-Shou, *‘Chung-kuo ku-tsai hua-chia shen-ts‘ang chih ch‘i- 
yüan yü tsai hsien/* in Min-tsu-hsüeh yen~chiu chi-k^an, No. 1 (1937), pp. 270-272. 

De Groot, Hunnen^ p. 81. 

the Kushänas, see the well-known coins of Kujula Kadphises, and the 
representations on the stamped tiles found at Harwan in Kashmir, Chandra Kak, 
Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, pl. 20, 22, 23. 

E.g., tombs on the Kenkol, Kirghizia, see Amer. J. of. Archaeology, 1943, p. 246. 

Cf. A. Schliz, “Künstlich deformierte Schädel in germanischen Reihengräbern,’* 
Archiv f. Anthropologie, N.F. 3 (1905), pp. 191-214; Fr. Holter, “Das Gräberfeld bei 
Obermöllern,** Jahresschrift f. Vorgeschichte der sächsisck-thüring. Länder^ XII, 1 
(1925). 
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been slain on both sides” (Jordanes, Geiica, 219). The figure is, ofcourse, 
absolutely untrustworthy. It has to be reduced to a fraction, a fifth or 
even less. 

As a considerable pari of the Hunnish army consisted of Attila’s Ger- 
manic and Alanic subjects, the number of the king's own Huns killed can- 
not have amounted to more than ten thousand. Already in the next year 
Attila could set forth with another large army. When we consider the long 
frontiers of the loosely knit empire which had to be guarded while the 
mobile army was in Italy, the total number of the Hunnish warriors must 
have been somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty thousand. It may 
have been greater, perhaps thirty thousand, but it is unlikely that it was 
smaller. 

The Hunnish army probably numbered, like the armies of the Germanic 
nations,^®® a quarter or a fifth of the population. We may thus conjecture 
that the whole nation numbered around hundred thousand. But even if 
they were only fifty thousand which, however, is hardly admissible in view 
of the fact that the subjugated peoples were themselves warlike and would 
not have obeyed their masters if the latter had been numerically too weak, 
even then their archeological vestiges should be traceable. This should be 
true especially for Hungary which the Huns held occupied for about eighty 
years and where Attila had his residence. 

It is all the more surprising that so few Hunnish objects have been 
found there. For a while it was thought that the Keszthely culture was 
that of the Huns. But Andreas Alföldi could prove that it represents the 
civilization of the Avars.^^® 

It is, first of all, the great similarity of the Hunnish civilization to that 
of the Sarmatians which makes it so difficult to single out the specifically 
Hunnish elements from the material found in the tombs of the late 4th and 
the first half of the fifth Century. By the end of the 4th Century the Alans 
were “Hunis per omnia suppares, verum victu mitiores et cultu” (Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus). The longer the Huns lived together with them, the 
deeper the influence of the related civilization penetrated the whole fabric 
of Hunnish society. At the time of Attila the Hunnish aristocrats had 
already adopted so much from their Germanic and Sarmatian subjects 
that it is almost impossible to recognize the native elements in the syncretic 
civilization at the royal court as Priscus described it.^^® 

After a careful survey of the archaeological material Alföldi came to the 
conclusion that there are not more than four groups of objects that can be 
regarded as exclusively Hunnish.“^ 

Cf. J. B. Bury, The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians (London, 1928), p. 42. 

Der Untergang der Römerherrschaft in Pannonien, Bd. 2 (Berlin, 1926), pp. 2-17. 

F. Vämos, “Attilas Hauptlager und Holzpaläste,” Annales de ITnstitut 
Kondakov, V, 131-148. 

in “Funde aus der Hunnenzeit und ihre ethnische Sonderung,” Archaeoloqia Hun~ 
garica, IX (Budapest, 1932). 
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There is first the compound bow the ears of which were stiffened and 
reinforced by pairs of long bone pieces.^^^ However, since 1932 many more 
bone Strips and bows similar to those of the supposedly Hunnish tombs in 
the Volga region and Lower Austria“® have been found. They are dis- 
tributed across central Europe from the British isles to the Mongolian 
steppes in contexts which date them from the 2nd to the 6th Century.“^ 
It is now conceded that the type was not exclusively Hunnish even in the 
fifth Century.“® 

Whatever the cultural circle and the period in which this bow was in- 
vented may be,“® there is no reason to assume that the Huns inherited it 
from the Hsiung-nu. F. E. Brown thinks it has been developed by Medic 
and Persian tribes on the Oxus.“^ 

Gold leaves with scale-patterns, the second Hunnish element,“® are 
common to Hungary and the ‘Hunnish’ tombs in the Volga region. The 
fact is of great importance for the analysis of the complex civilization of 
the Danube-Theiss plain in the migration period. But as so far nothing 
similar has been found in the Hsiung-nu territory, those gold leaves rather 
set the Huns apart from the Hsiung-nu than connect them. 

Another group of plaques, Alföldi’s third group,“® are poor imitations of 
South Russian metal work. They, too, have no bearing on the Hsiung- 
nu-Hunnish problem. 

There remain the bronze cauldrons.^^® The bell-shaped body, divided 
by sharp raised lines into four compartments, rests on a low stand. The 
two square lugs start vertically from the rim of the vessel. 

Within the group of cast bronze cauldrons that show those features 
several sub-groups can be distinguished. There is, first the Danubian 

“2 Ibid. pp. 18-24. 

Benninger “Der westgotisch-alanische Zug nach Mitteleuropa,*’ (Mannus 
Bibliothek 51, pp. 76 ff.) and E. Polaschek {Wiener Prähistor. Zeitschr., 1932, pp. 239 
ff.) consider the finds of Vienna-Simmering and Carnuntum as typically Alanic. 

Cf. F. A. Brown, A recently discovered compound bow in Annales de VInstitut 
Kondakovy IX (1937), p. 5. 

J. Werner in Germania^ 1934, p. 237. 

^“Recent finds: 1. Han period: Noin Ula; Ilmovo near Troitskosavsk; Nizhne- 
Ivolginsk on the Selenga (G. P. Sosnovski in Problemy istorii dokapitalistiÖeskich 
obhÖestVj 1934, No. 7-8, pp. 150-156); Qum-darya in the Lop-nor desert (F. Bergman, 
Archaeological Researches in Sinkiang (Stockholm, 1939), pp. 121-124; fortress on the 
lower Edsen-gol river. Inner Mongolin {ibid., p. 123); Yar-Khoto west of Turfan 
(Huang Wen-Pi, Kao-ch^ang t^ao chi (Peiping, 1933), vol. II, pl. 2). Han or Post- 
Han period: Kenkol, near the headwaters of the Talas (Antiquityj 1940, pp. 416-417). 
Early Imperial time; Yrzi, North Mesopotamia (Brown, op. cit.); Mainz (K, Stade, 
“Beinplatten zur Bogenversteifung aus römischen Waffenplätzen,” Germania^ 1933, 
pp. 110-114). 

Brown, op. cit.y p. 6. 

AlfÖldi, op. cit,, pp. 24r-31. 
pp. 31-34. 

^*^Ibid., pp. 34-36. 
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sub-group, characterized by flat mushroom-like protuberances on the lugs 
and the rim. To the two vessels from TörteP^^ and Kaposvölgy/22known 
since many years, recently another fine specimen, found at Dessa on the 
left bank of the Danube in Little WallachiaP^^ has been added. The frag- 
ment from Bennisch (near Troppau, Silesia, Czechoslovakia)^^^ belongs also 
to this sub-groupP^^ Unfortunately none of those cauldrons was obtained 
by scientific excavations. As a similar, though much plainer vessel, 
found at Höckricht, Upper Silesia/^® can by the context be dated in the 
migration period, it may be assumed that the Hungarian and Wallachian 
pieces belong to the same period. 

The tombs in the Volga region which Alföldi believes to be Hunnish have 
as yet not yielded either an identical or even a similar bronze cauldron, 
Farther to the east and north, however, four vessels have been found which 
belong to our group. Those from Otoka (Simbirsk)^^ and Verkhnei Konets 
(Vologda)^^® constitute a separate subgroup; they share with the Danubian 
cauldrons the surface d4cor, but the lugs lack the protuberances. A caul¬ 
dron in the museum of Perm^^® has certain elements of the surface d4cor 
in common with one found at Teletskoe (Biisk, Altai) the lugs are differ¬ 
ent (those of the Altai vessel have three knobs), the body is broader and 
shorter than that of the Danubian group. 

Already J. Hampel pointed out that the vessels of Törtel and Kapos- 
völgy are stylistically unconnected with the Hungarian finds of the early 
middle ages.^^^ J. Reineckep^^ B. Posta/^^ and M. Ebert^^^ believed that 
they ultimately go back to classical prototypes. If so, they must have 
spread far to the east, for bronze cauldrons which are distantly related to 
the Western groups occur among the Ordos finds. Their body has the same 

Ibid., pl. XVHI, 2. 

/6id.,pl.XVIH, 1. 

J. Nestor and C. S. Nicolaescu-Plop^or, “Hunnische Kessel aus der kleinen 
Wallachei,” Germaniaj 1937, pp. 178-182, pl. 39, 3a, b. 

Ibid. fig. 1. 

1« Fragments (handles, part of the body) have been found in Dunapentele (Hun- 
gary) and Hotärani (Little Wallachia). 

Alföldi, op. cü.y pl. XIX, 9. 

“Inner Mongolia and the Region of the Great Wall,” Archaeologia OrientaliSy 
B Series, vol. I (Tokyo, 1935), fig. 107,2. 

‘28 Ibid. fig. 107,3. 

‘2® Alföldi, op. cü.y fig. 5. 

Inner Mongoliay fig. 107,1. 

‘*‘ Altertümer des frühen Mittelalters in Ungarn II (Braunschweig, 1905), p. 131, 
note. 

‘82 Zeitschrift für EthnologiCy 1896, pp. 12 ff. 

Archaeologische Studien auf russischem Boden (Budapest, 1905), pp. 523-524. 

“Ein skythischer Kessel aus Südrussland,” in Prahistor, Zeitschr.y 1924, p. 454. 
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bell-shape, the square lugs also start from the rim, and the d4cor also con- 
sists of raised lines.^^^ 

This is not so surprising, for Scythian cauldrons found their way as far 
as Miniisinsk/^® where they appear already in the second phase of the Kur- 
gan civilization.^^^ On the other hand the square vertical lugs of the Ordos 
cauldrons may have been developed under the influence of Chinese ves- 
sels.^^® 

It is generally believed that the Danubian cauldrons are Hunnish.^^^ 
That may be so. The term ‘Hunnish’ is a little vague. The cauldrons 
may have been cast by the Huns in their westem sites.^'*® The Huns could 
as well have brought them with them from the east. We cannot exclude 
a third possibility, i.e., that those vessels were imported goods carried 
over large distances until they were finally buried hundreds or thousands of 
miles away from the place where they were cast. The cauldron of Otoka 
was certainly not cast there, and the Huns never lived in the forests of 
North Russia. The Chinese bronzes (Huai vessels) that were dug up at 
Cambridge and Rome,^^^ the Chinese silks found in the Crimea and Pal¬ 
myra,the jade porte-ep^es^^^ and the mirrors^^^ excavated in South 
Russia do not testify to the presence of Chinese in the British isles, Syria, 
or on the shores of the Black Sea. 

But let US assume that it was the Huns who cast the cauldrons of the 
Danubian sub-group. The type could not have developed in the Hsiung- 
nu territory. None of the hundreds of Ordos vessels we know of show any- 
thing even remotely comparable to the surface pattem of the Danubian 
cauldrons. The Ordos lugs are simple, whereas those of the specimen from 
the Altai, and especially those of the Danubian cauldrons are extremely 
elaborate. 

To lump all bell-shaped cauldrons with square lugs together, call them 
^asiatic^ and equate ‘asiatic^ with ‘Hsiung-nu’ will not do. We are still 
far from knowing where and when the prototype originated, whether it 
spread from east to west or vice versa or from a centre, perhaps somewhere 

Inner Mongolia, pl. XXVI, 1; J. G. Anderson, “Hunting Magic in the Animal 
Style,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 4 (Stockholm, 1932), pl. 
XIX. 

G. V. Merhart, Bronzezeit am Jenissei (Vienna, 1926), p. 149. 

S. Teplukhov, Opyt klassifikatsii drevnich metalliceskich kul’tur Minusinskago 
kraja,” Materialy po etnografii, IV, 1 (1927), pl. I, No. 79, 92. 

Cf. Inner Mongolia, pp. 183-184. 

Cf. Z. Takacs, “Chinesisch-hunnische Zusammenhänge,” Archaeologiai Er- 
tesitö XLI (1927), 164-156, 319-324 (with bibliography). 

Cf. Nestor, op. dt. pp. 181-182. 

Cf. Bergman, op. cit. p. 165, note 1. 

Cf. my article From China to Palmyra^ The Art Bulletin^ 1943, pp. 358-362. 

Cf. W. Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten (Berlin, 1928), pp. 66- 
75; my article “Zur Geschichte der Lackkunst in China,” Wiener Beiträge zur Kunst- 
u. Kulturgeschichte Asiens XI (Vienna, 1937), pp. 49-53. 

Cf. Bergman, op. eil. p. 165, note 1. 
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near the Altai, east and west. All we know is that the distribution of the 
so-called Hunnish bronze cauldrons is limited to a territory west of the 
Black Sea. They may have developed anywhere in South Russia or in 
the steppes north of the Caspian and Aral Sea. Their relationship with 
the Ordos bronzes is about the same as that of Delft vases with blue-and- 
white Ming porcelains. But that does not prove the conquests of the 
Netherlands by the Chinese. 

While the archaeological arguments brought forward to prove the 
Hsiung-nu-Hunnish identity are unsatisfactory, those which militate 
against it are, in my opinion, so strong that they settle the question. It 
is true that they are purely negative. But a problem of identity can only 
be decided by confrontation. If none of the elements which constitute A 
are to be met with in B, we say that A is different from B. 

The Ordos bronzes were made by or for the Hsiung-nu.^^® We could 
check all items in the inventory of the Ordos bronzes, and we would not 
be able to point out a single object which could be paralleled by one found 
in the territory once occupied by the Huns. There are the Ordos knives, 
daggers, axes, picks, beit buckles, chains, discs, buttons, spoons, pendants, 
tubes, nails, cross-bow fittings, mace-heads, scales of armor, helmets, 
pole-tops, bells, horse-frontlets, bits, pins, spindle-whorls, etc.,^'^® all of 
which are totally foreign to the Hunnish civilization of the Hungarian and 
Volga tombs. 

There are the well-known motives of the animal style: horses, deer, 
camels, sheep, goats, argali, carnivores, pigs, owls, hares, hedgehogs, the 
mating scenes, the multiplication of individuals, masked animals, the 
ubiquitous combat-scenes.^'*^ Not a single one from that rieh repertoire 
of motives has ever been found on a Hunnish object. 

The hypothesis that the Huns were nevertheless the Hsiung-nu of the 
Chinese, but had changed their whole way of life on the long trek from 
Mongolin to South Russia,can, of course, neither be proved nor refuted. 

On the basis of evidence available at the present time the question of the 
Hsiung-nu-Hunnish identity can be summarized as follows: 

1. The theory that the Huns originally came from the Far East cannot 
be supported by any direct or indirect literary or archaeological evidence; 

2. There is no evidence to demonstrate that the Huns and the Hsiung-nu 
spoke the same language; 

3. The art of the Huns, as far as it is known, wasfundamentally different 
from that of the Hsiung-nu. 

Mills College. 

Cf. my article “Die Träger des Tierstils im Osten ,Wieiier Beit äge zur Kunst- 
w. Kulturgesch. Asiens, IX (1935), pp. 61-68. 

Inner Mongolia, pp. 5-205, pl. I-XLV. 

“^Anderson, op. eit. pp. 221-315, pl. I-XXXIV. 

AlfÖldi, Op. cit.y p. 14. 



THE LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE HUNS 


By Otto Maenchen-Helpen 

All we know about the Huns we know from their enemies. What they 
relate follows an established pattem for the description of northern bar- 
barians so cLosely and is embroidered with so many folklore motives and 
pseudo-leamed interpretations, that one sometimes comes to doubt whether 
anything will be left but a few meagre dates and names, once all the totol 
of traditional ethnography and all the legends are recognized as such. 

Vasiliev has shown that the legend of the doe, which guided the Huns 
across the Cimmerian Straits, is a survival of the ancient myth of lo.^ 
The Story about the battle of the spirits high above the locus Mauriacus 
appears for the first time in Damascius’ ßios TatStbpou, He had it from the 
learned sophist Theon^ who certainly knew his Pausanias. There can be 
little doubt that he transferred from one decisive battle^ to another what 
more than anything eise served to illustrate the fury of the fight between 
the barbarian hordes and the defenders of civilization.“* 

The tradition that Attila died in a wedding-night may be true. But 
Attila is so much like Holofernes and Ildico so much like Judith^ that we 
suspect the tradition, even in its most sober Version. 

The account of Attila's obsequies as given in lordanes has a curiously 
Homeric ring. Albert S. Cook thought the Huns might have become 
acquainted with Homeric tradition through their contact with the Eastern 
empire.® It seems much more probable that the original account of 
Attila’s funeral has been gradually embellished by literary reminiscences 
to a degree that it is no more possible to teil between the Hunnish, or 
Gothic rites and the Homeric additions. 

I 

The legend of the origin of the Huns in lordanes' Getica 121-122^ 
seems, on the face of it, to belong to a category of its own. 

1 A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimeüy Cambridge, Mass., 1936, pp. 29-30. 

* Photios, Bibliotheca, I, 339b, ed. J. Bekker, Berlin, 1824; R. Asmus, Das Lehen 
des Philosophen IsidoroSy Leipzig, 1911, pp. 39-40. 

* The battle of Marathon, cf. Pausanias I, 32, 4. 

* Cf. 0. Kern, Krieg und Kult hei den Helleneny Halle, 1917, p. 18. 

* Cf. Fr. Klaeber, ^Attila's and Beowulf^s funeral,^* Puhlications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, XLII, 2, 1927, pp. 257-8. 

«‘‘The possible begetter of the old English Beowulf and Widsith,” Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXV, pp. 339 ff. 

^ Th. Mommsen, lordanis Romano, et Getica, Berlin, 1882, p. 89. 
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Nam hos, ut refert antiquitas, ita extitisse conperimus. Filimer rex Gothorum 
et Gadärici magni filius qui post egressu Scandzae insulae iam quinto loco tenens 
principatum Getarum, qui et terras Scythicas cum sua gente introisse superius a 
nobis dictum est, repperit in populo suo quasdam magas mulieres, quas patrio 
Sermone Haliurunnas is ipse cognominat, easque habens suspectas de medio sui 
proturbat longeque ab exercitu suo fugatas in solitudinem coegit errate. Quas 
Spiritus inmundi per herimum vagantes dum vidissent et eorum conplexibus in coitu 
miscuissent, genus hoc ferocissimum ediderunt. 

lordanes does not say in which author he has found the story. Whether 
he is indebted to Ablabius for it, as Mommsen thought,® or to Cassiodorus, 
ÜB Schirren and Cipolla claimed,^ has no bearing on our subject. lordanes 
certainly had collected neither this legend nor any other from the lips of 
the people. “Nos potius lectioni credimus quam fabulis anilibus con- 
sentimus” (38). All the passages in the Getica which go back, or seem to 
go back to old Gothic tradition, prisca eorum carmina (28), are copied 
from literary sources. Sometimes lordanes Condensed and abbreviated 
what he found in other authors. But that is about all he did. 

It was the word haliurunnae which led to the assumption that lordanes* 
Source has preserved to us a genuine Gothic folk-tale, and not just another 
learned concoction. Haliurunna is evidently Gothic "^haljarüna, OHG 
helliruna, OE helruna, ^hellish magic* > ‘hellish sorceress*.^^ But this 
does not prove that the entire story is of Gothic origin. The Gothic word 
is mentioned en passant. Haliurunnae is a gloss to magas mulieres^ and 
not vice versa. If the clause “quos patrio sermone Haliurunnae is ipse 
cognominat** were deleted, the story would not be changed in the least. 
As it Stands, it has not a heathen Gothic, but a decidedly Christian tone. 

The legend of the origin of the Huns seems to me to be patterned on the 
Christian, or rather late Jewish, legend of the fallen angels. 

In the book of Enoch we read: 

And they (the angels of God) took unto themselves wives, and each chose for 
himself one, and they began to go in unto them and to defile themselves with them, 
and they taught them charms and enchantments, and the cutting of roots, and made 
them acquainted with plants. And they bare great giants, whose height was three 
thousand ells.*‘ 

Eusebius says it was the children of the fallen angels, the giants, who 
yorjTeias Kal rrjs aXKtjs KOJ^orpÖTOV payyaveias kinTexvwaTa X^ovrai irapadovvai 
TW More usually the introduction of magic was, as in Enoch, 

* Loc. cit., prooemium p. XXXVIII. 

® C. Schirren, De ratione quae inter lordanem et Cassiodorum intercedat commen- 
datiOf Dorpat, 1858, p. 17; C. Cipolla, **Considerazioni suUe ‘Getica* di lordanes,’* 
Memorie della R, Academia delle Scienze di TorinOy ser. II, t. XLIII, 1892, pp. 27-28. 

Jan de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichtey Berlin, 1935, 1, 264. 

The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. Ed. R. H. Charles. 
Oxford, 1913, H, 192. 

“ Praep. evang. VII, 8, ed. Gifford, Oxford, 1903, I, 392, 
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attributed to the fallen angels themselves. They, amatores feminarumj 
introduced also astrology.^^ In the East the tradition lived much longer 
than in the West. Cedrenus still spoke about the apostate angels who 
didaaKovai rds ywaiKas avTOiv <f)apfjLOKeias Kal tTaoLdias^^ In other words, they 
made their wives, to use the expression in the ‘Gothic’ legend, magas 
mulieres, 

The belief that all magic was the Work of demons was held by all Fathers. 
The Antichrist will perform wonders by the working of magic, since the 
demons and apostate spirits are at his Service.^® “Magorum ministri 
angeli sunt refugae et spiritus maligni et daemonia immunda.”^® 

There is no sharp distinction between spiritus inmundi, fallen angels, 
and demons. They are frequently equated. Lactantius calls the children 
of the angels and the daughters of men inmundi spiritus others, as e.g. 
Tertullian, speak of them as gens daemonum. In Enoch the giants as well 
as their progeny are the evil spirits.^® “Spiritus contaminati et perditi 
vagantur per omnem terram.”^^ 

The unclean spirits beheld magas mulieres per herimum vagantes whom 
the king had expelled de medio suiP “They bestowed their embraces 
upon them and begat this savage race, the Huns.” 

The children of the daemonia immunda and the women who became 
magae are monsters, “cum diversae inter se naturae permixtio monstra 
gigneret,” as Sulpicius Severus says.^^ 

The Huns were monsters, “prodigiose deformes et pandi, ut bipedes 
estimes bestias” (Ammianus Marcellinus), “turpes habitus obscaenaque 
visu Corpora” (Claudian), “quasi hominum genus” (lordanes). Their 
legs were hairy, hirsuta crura (Ammianus). They were more like centaurs 
than men: “verum equis prope affixi” (Ammianus), “vix matre carens ut 
constitit infans, mox praebet dorsum sonipes; cognata reare membra viris” 
(Sidonius), “nec plus nubigenas duplex natura biformes cognatis aptavit 
equis” (Claudian). 

Tertullian, De idololatria 9, Migne, P. L., I, 747. 

Ed. Bonn, I, 19. 

“Et non est mirandum, si daemoniis at apostaticis spiritibus ministrantibus ei 
per eos faciafc signa,” Irenaeus, Contra haereses, V, 28, 2, Migne, P. Gr,, VII, 1199. 

Origen, ln Numeros Homilia XIII, ed. W. A. Baehrens, pp. 114-115. A few 
lines below the daemonia immunda appear as immundi spiritus. 

Divin. Instit. II, 15, Migne, P . L., VI, 331. 

Enoch XV, 9: “The giants who are produced from the spirits and flesh, shall 
be called evil spirits upon the earth . . . evil spirits have been proceeded from their 
bodies.’^ 

Lactantius, ibid. 

Cf. Leviticus XX, 6; “Anima quae declinaverit ad magos et ariolos, interficiam 
illam de medio populi swL” 

Historia sacra, I, 2. Migne, P. L., XXX, 96-97. 
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These fiendish, repulsively ugly, hairy ogres,^^ roaming over the desolate 
plains beyond the borders of the Christian Oikumene, from which they set 
out time and again to bring death and destruction to the faithful, what 
eise could they be but the offspring of the Evil One, “inmundi spiritus, 
malorum, quae geruntur, auctores, quomm idem diabolus est princeps?^' 

The Spiritus inmundi in the wilderness (herimus), the fathers of the 
Huns, were incuhi, jauni, pilosi, The homunculus “cwjws extrema pars 
corporis in caprarum pedes desinehat”'^^ told St. Anthony that he was ^^unus 
ex accolis eremi quos gentilitas faunos, satyrosque, et incubos vocans 
colit.”^ In the desert “occurrent daemonia onocentauris et pilosus clama- 
bit alter ad alterum.’^^B 

Isidor of Seville speaks of the “pilosi, qui Graece Panitae, Latine Incubi 
appellantur, sive Inui ab inuendo passim cum animalibus. Unde et Incubi 
dicuntur ab incumbendo, hoc est stuprando. Saepe enim inprobi existunt 
etiam mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum: quos daemones Galli 
Dusios vocant, quia asidue hanc peragunt inmunditiam. Quem autem 
vulgo Incubonem vocant, hunc Romani Faunum ficarium dicunt.”^® The 
Spanish bishop was only transmitting what he had found in earlier writings. 
Augustin said: “Et quoniam creberrima fama est multique se expertos 
vel ab eis, qui experti essent, de quorum fide dubitandum non esset, 
audisse confirmant, Silvanos et Panes, quos vulgo incubos vocant, in- 
probos saepe extitisse mulieribus et earum adpetisse ac peregisse concu¬ 
bitum. ”^7 

In his commentary on Isaiah v, 12 Jerome explained “pilosi salt abun t 
ibi,” i.e., in the desert, by “vel incubones, vel satyros, vel silvestres quosdam 
homines, quos nonulli Fatuos ficarios vocant, aut daemonum genera intel- 

ligunt.”28 

The iermfatuus ficarius seems to be somewhat older thsin faunus ficarius. 
Pelagonius says that ‘frequenter equi per noctem fatuo ficario vexantur.’'^^ 
Isidor preferred to speak of fauni ficarii. He mentioned them twice in his 
Etymologiae, lib. VIII, II, 103 (see above) and lib. XI, III, 22. The 


** Note that ‘ogre^ comes from Hongre, Hungarian. 

** The Huns did not walk like Christians, they were ättoS«? (Suidas, s.v. Axpcxr^aXets), 
“ingredi non valent’^ (Jerome, Select letters, Loeb Class. Library, p. 304), their shoes 
were shapeless, “calcei formulis nullis aptati (Ammianus). 

Jerome, Vita S. Pauli Eremitaey Opera, Venice, 1767, II, 7. 

“ Isaiah 34, 14. 

Etymologiae, VIII, II, 103. 

*7 De Civitate Dei, XV, 23. 

** Opera, V, pp. 174-5. 

Ars veterinaria, ed. M. Ihm, Leipzig, 1892, p. 41. Cf. W. Roscher, “Ephialtes,” 
Äbh, Sächs. Ges. TViss., phil.-hist. KL, XX, 1903, pp. 61-62. 
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latter passage, only slightly varying from Jerome’s definition, is especially 
interesting: “dicuntur quidam et silvestres homines, quos nonulli Faunos 
ficarios vocant.” Landolfus Sagax, taking over lordanes' c. xxiv 
in bis continuation of Paulus Diaconus’ Historia Romana, changed spiritus 
inmundi to silvestres homines, quos nonnulli phaunos phicarios vocant?^ 

The ‘Gothic’ legend resembles the Christian tradition to such an extent, 
the very words and phrases have so dose parallels in Christian literature, 
that there can be no doubt about its origin. The monstrosity and cruelty 
of the Huns, coupled with some of their specific features, were reason enough 
to identify them with the demons, the offspring of the apostate angels and 
the sorceresses. 

But it seems to us that there existed still another reason, of a more 
scholarly character, coexistent with the first one, supported by it and 
supporting it in its tum. It was, in our opinion, the term fauni ficarii 
which strengthened the belief that the Huns were indeed demonic beings. 

II 

Dionysius (first Century A.D.) mentions Toxapot, ^poüvoL re, Kal e^vea 
ßapßapa Xrjpibv.^^ This is the text as given by G. Bernhardy.^^ The 
MSS have (ßpovvoL, (ßpovpoi, and ^pouptot. The latin versions^^ have Phruri. 
So has Eusthatius, with a v.l. <t>pvvoL.^‘^ Erurion in the anonymous Geog- 
rapher of Ravenna, 11,8, goes back to Frurion,^^ 

These names of peoples were taken from Poseidonius, either directly or, 
more probably, indirectly.^® Poseidonius himself may have found them in 
a Hellenistic source, the same^^ which Pliny used in NaL Hist. VI,55 where 
we read: “Ab Attacoris gentes Thuni et Focari et, iam Indomm, Casiri 
introrsus ad Scythas versi humanis corporibus vescuntur.” The oldest 
reading known^® is Thuni et Focari. Gutschmid’s conjecture: Phuni et 
Thocari^^ has been generally accepted. It is, indeed, supported, not only 
by the Periegesis, but also by Apollodoms’ account of the conquests of the 
Bactrian kings. They extended their mle pexpt Si^pw Kai ^avvoiv.^^ 

Historia Romana, ed. A. Crivellucci, Roma, 1912,1, p. 319. 

Periegesis^ v. 752. 

»2 Geograph! Graeci minores, I, Leipzig, 1828, p. 42. 

»» Avienus, v. 934-5; Priscianus, v. 727. 

Sk ^pvvot, yp6,4>ovü’iy SfjLOJvvfjutJs tco 

Or, possibly, Frunorij cf. J. Schnetz, Itineraria ßomana, Leipzig, 1940, II, 
20, note. 

** Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Skythien und der BosporuSj Berlin, 1931, I, 72-73. 

Cf. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1938, p. 515. 

** In the Cod. Leidensis VossianuSj late ninth Century, which all editors are agreed 
is the best MS. So also in the Cod. Vat. Lat. 386 J , the Cod. Parisinus Lat. 6796 (both 
eleventh Century), Cod. Vindobonensis £34 (twelfth or thirteenth Century), Cod. 
Paris. Lat. 6797 (thirteenth Century). An Italian codex of 1459 has phocari. 

Ap. Zangemeister, Orosius, I, 2, 45, praef. VII. 

Strabo XI, 516. Therearenovv.il. 
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I do not intend to reassume the discussion about the Fauni-Fruri, their 
sites and their names. We do not know who Apollodoms* Seres were. 
There is only one thing that is certain: they were not the Chinese. The 
Attacori are no real tribe, but the mythical Uttarakum of the Indians, 
north of the world mountain Mem.^^ Between 174 and 160 B.C. the 
Hsiung-nu conquered the Tochari in Kansu and Ning-hsia west of the 
Huang-ho. Part of the Tochari stayed in Northeastern Tibet, the main 
horde migrated westward. Between 133 and 129 B.C. they conquered 
Bactria.^2 

Pliny*s Source may refer to the Tochari in Chinese Turkestan or, less 
probably, to the Tochari in Kansu. To determine the sites of the Fauni 
with the help of the names of peoples of which one has migrated over 
thousands of miles and split up into two groups, the other is unknown, the 
third purely mythical, is evidently a hopeless task. 

It has been claimed that the Fauni-Fmri were the Hsiung-nu who, 
in their turn, are supposed to be identical with the Huns.^^ 

The chronological and geographical absurdities to which this theory 
would lead need not be discussed here. This was done by W. W. Tarn 
in 1937,^^ and to-day additional arguments could be adduced against it, 
although it is really no longer necessary to prove that Greek armies could 
not well have marched across Central Asia as far as Jehol and Chahar. 
But a few words about the forms of the names must be said. 

There are, first, the Hsiung-nu. The Chinese characters which in 
modern Mandarin are pronounced hsiung-nu, sounded in ancient Chinese*® 
xiwong-nuo. In archaic Chinese*® they were pronounced xjung-no. 

In transcribing a foreign word, the Chinese had several possibilities. 
They often selected characters which rendered the foreign sounds as faith- 
fully as possible but suggested, at the same time, either the semantic value 
of the original or interpreted it more sinico. 

Hsiung could stand for hsiung-hsiung, ‘to shout, to yell, to raise inarticu- 
late cries.* The Hsiung-nu attacked their enemies ‘like a troop of crows.**’ 
Mßng-tzü compared the gabble of the people of Ch*u to the croaking 
of a shrike.*® 

Cf. O. Maenchen-Helfen, ‘‘Svetadvlpa in Pre-Christian China,^* New Indian 
Antiquary, 1939/pp. 166-8. 

Cf. G. Haloun, “Zur Üe-tsi-Frage, ZDMG, 1937, pp. 243-318. 

W. Tomaschek, Sitz.-Ber. Akad. TFiss. Wien CXVI, 1888, p. 769; J. Charpentier, 
ZDMGj 1917, p. 355; A. Herrmann, Das Land der Seide und Tibet im Lichte der Antike t 
Berlin, 1939, p. 27, 43. 

“ Loc. cit., pp. 84-85. 

The language spoken in Ch^ang-an in the sixth Century A.D. 

**The language of early Chou times, 

Cf. J. J. M. de Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, Berlin, 1921, I, 61. 

** M6ng-tzü, 3, 4, 14. 
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Hsiung, written with or without radical 130, means 'breast, ehest/ 
Among the fabulous peoples enumerated Shan-hai-ching ch. 6 and Huai- 
nan-tzu ch. 4 occur the chieh-hsiung, the people who gird their chests 
tightly. The custom of wearing a very, sometimes absurdly tight beit, 
is widespread. The Man in Yung-chou, Hunan, used to tie their chests 
with a hemp cord so tightly that they could drink only one swallow at a 
time.^® The Goths girded their waists so tightly that they looked like 
insects.®® 

Hsiung-nu could very well be an abbreviation of chieh-hsiung-nu^ the 
slaves who tie their chests. The way in which the Chinese liked to play 
with foreign names is well illustrated by the order issued by Wang Mang 
in A.D. 16, when he was again on good terms with the Hsiung-nu. Hence- 
forth they should be called not hsiung-nu, but kung-nu,^^ the ‘sincerely 
respectful Nu’.®^ 

As we do not know what hsiung-nu meant in the Hsiung-nu language, 
and as neither the tribal nor any other Hsiung-nu name has been trans- 
mitted in other but Chinese transcriptions, we have to accept xi^ng-no 
for what it may be worth. 

To identify the Hsiung-nu in Mongolin with the Fauni who may have 
lived anywhere east of Bactria, and both Hsiung-nu and Fauni with the 
Huns in the Pontic region is, from any point of view, an idle play with 
assonances.“ 

The ancients were less exacting. lordanes thought it self-evident that 
the Getae were his Goths. He quoted Ablabius who derived the name 
of the Heruli from (117). 

The OvwoL of Dionysius, Periegesis, v. 730, have puzzled historians for 
a long time until Kiessling proved that Dionysius had written Outriot.^ 
The corruption was easy. The scribes altered a name that was meaning- 
less to them into a name which everybody knew. So very little, almost 
nothing was known about the Uti,®® and so much about Attila and his 
hosts. And were not the names almost alike? The MSS of Dionysius 
have ovvoiy wwt, towot, i&ovwoi, and ^ovvol, As early as the fourth Century 
there must have existed a variety of readings. The conscientious Avienus, 

Ma-touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples Hrangers d la Chine, Trad. d’Hervey de 
Saint-Denys, Geneva, 1883, II, 101. 

Eunapius fr. 37, Excerpta historica, I, 594. 

“ Ancient Chinese: kjwong-nuo; archaic Chinese: kj[ung-no. 

de Groot, loc. dt., p. 283. 

Another people about which nothing is known but its name are Ptolemy*s 
Vpvvaloi (VI, 13, 3). But Charpentier loc. eit., p. 355, thought they might be the 
Huns, whereas J. Marquart, Das Volkstum der Komanen, pp. 64-65, identified them 
with the Tibetans, and A. Herrmann, loc. dt., p. 138 proposed Tpuyaloi — Yil-ni in 
Tashkent. 

Cf. his article ‘Hunni* in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, VIII, 2593-4. 

Cf. J. Marquart, Caucasica 6,1,1930, pp. 32-33; ihid., 7,1931, pp. 23-24. 
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not knowing which one to chose, simply left the name out.®® Priscianus 
may have found ovvoi or i&vvoi in the MS he used. The Priscianus MSS, 
V. 705, have the readings Unnus, Thymus, Th 3 mus, and Thinus. 

Another passage into which the Huns were smuggled is Orosius I, 2, 45. 
The Codex Rehdigeranus gives it as “a fontibus Ottorogorrae usque ad 
civitatem Ottorogorram inter Funos Scythas et Gandaridas mons Cau- 
casus.” The Codex Vat. Pal. 829 has also Funos, but a later hand added 
Hunos. In the Codex Bohiensis Ambrosianus we read already Chunos 
as in all the later Codices {Chunos or Hunos). 

Orosius’ Funi are, of course, Apollodorus’ Fauni and Pliny’s Thuni 
(< Phuni). In enumerating the Pliny MSS (note 39) I left out the 
Codex Florentinus Ricciardianus. It has many erratic readings. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find in it chuni instead of thuni. 

In Dionysius the corruption ran ovltiol — owvoi, in Orosius funi-huni, 
in Pliny phuni-thuni-chuni, thus in all three cases in the same direction. 
The Huns took the place of the Uiti and Fauni-Funi. 

The corruption is due, first, to the similarity of the names, second, to the 
ignorance of the scribes to whom all the peoples ‘hinten weit in der Türkei’ 
were Scythians or Huns, and, third, to the conviction that the Huns were 
actually fauns. It was, as we believe, particularly the passage in Pliny 
which, more than anything eise, favoured the Identification. There the 
phuni were coupled with the focari (< thocari). When in the populär 
tradition the Huns had become demons and in the leamed tradition the 
phuni had been identified with the Huns, it was almost impossible not to 
identify the phuni et focari with the fauni ficarii. 

The Story of the origin of the Huns and all that followed it, up to the 
representation of Attila as a satyr on the Certosa di Pavia, grew out of 
late Roman pseudo-scholarship and Christian legends.®^ 

Mills College. 

“ It should occur in vv. 906-7. 

In the twelfth Century Caesarius of Heisterbach reinterpreted the legend in a 
peculiar way: “Cum gens Gothorum de Asia migraret in Europam, sicut in eius 
gestis legitur, haberetque mulieres deformes in suo comitatu, eiecit illas, timens ne 
liberos nimis deformes gignerent, sicque nobilitatem Gothorum deformarent. Quae 
de castris extrusae, cum errarent in nemore, accesserunt ad illas incubi daemones 
genueruntque ex eis filios et filias. Ex quibus processit fortissima gens Hunorum” 
(Dialogus Miraculorum, Distinctio tertia, Capitulum XII), 



DESCRIPTION OF AN ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPT 

By K. H. Menges 

An Armenian manuscript comprising 637 pages was recently discovered 
in Turkey. It is slightly over one pound in weight and measures 4 x 5 x 2f 
inches; the pages measure x 5 inches while the written portion averages 
2^ X 3f inches. 

The pages of the manuscript, with the exception of the last hundred, 
have been numbered in a later hand by means of red crayon Arabic figures 
of the Arabic ductus. The final page, which is not, however, the final 
page of the text, bears the notation \Xy ‘page 637’, written in red 
crayon. 

Pages are missing both at the beginning and end of the text.^ Since the 
third page contains the Armenian numeral letter ^ (Greek P = 3) denoting 
the commencement of the third quire, this would seem to indicate the loss 
of twenty-two pages at the beginning. The first four or five quires have 
been niunbered and numeral letters are again found toward the end; but 
the latter appear to have been added later. The System of notation may 
be compared with that used in Old Church Slavic manuscripts where the 
custom of dividing the quire into twelve pages likewise prevails. 

The leaves are of heavy quality parchment. Both covers are made of 
wood and bound in leather, laced with stout cord in the manner of the 
texts of the Middle Ages. The back cover has been damaged on one side. 
Both covers were originally lined with green silk and both contain holes 
in which metal attachments were fastened. These were doubtless removed 
later for the value of the metal. 

The Content matter consists of Armenian hymns written in a very elegant 
clear holorgir, According to expert opinion^ we may assign the origin of 
the manuscript, in all probability, to the fourteenth Century. 

Pages usually comprise twenty-one lines. Chapters and paragraphs are 
introduced by means of artistically omamented initial letters in vermillion 
paint. Such letters show uniformity in style throughout the text. The 
entire first line of a chapter is also usually written in vermillion. Stylistic 
flower and leaf designs frequently decorate the margins. These include 
birds, animals and vases; and sometimes one motif is used in combination 
with another, such as a bird surmounted by a spray of flowers. Several 
himdred of these decorations occur. Occasionally a different motif has 
been used but there are no figurative representations. Chapter headings, 

1 See photographa. 

* Examined by the armenologist Father Paul of the editorial stafif of Handes 
ÄTHsorya (address: Vienna VII, Mechitharisten-Gasse 4). 
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however, are introduced by larger ornamental borders covering about one- 
half the page. These have sometimes been tom out and sometimes cut 
out^ and it is possible that figurative designs occurred in these places. 

The uniformity of the handwriting as far as page 622 would seem to 
indicate that the text was written by the same hand up to this point. The 
following pages are apparently in different handwriting, while a few places 
toward the end of the text, which had faded, appear to have been rewritten 
later by the same hand. In a few instances a special kind of archaic musical 
note is found. This has usually been placed above vowel signs or aftcr 
the Word. 

Few Old Armenian hymnals are known to be in existence. The discovery 
of this manuscript helps to increase their small number and its preservation 
should prove valuable for the Student of Armenian both from the linguistic 
and from the cultural standpoint. A scientific edition of the text may help 
to clarify many points of uncertainty. 

Columbia Universitt. 

* Pp. 212/3 and apparently, 310/1 and 399/400, 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON SOME PÄCÄNÄG NAHES 

By Karl H. Menges 

In the De Administrando Imperio, Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos 
deals extensively with the narftj^aKtraij.the Päöänäg horde, which,'less than 
two centuries later was to become a threat to the Byzantine Empire. The 
Emperor treats of them from the first chapter on, and they are mentioned 
in more than half of the imperial treatise. 

Thus, in the De Administrando Imperio many names of Päßänäg tribes 
and persons are found as well as a number of well-known titles which fur- 
nish US with some material regarding the language of the Päöänäg, of which 
no written material survives, not even single quotations in Byzantine or 
rather contemporaneous sources. These names were repeatedly discussed 
by scholars, as e.g. by Markwart in his Osteuropäische und Ostasiatische 
Streifzüge (Leipzig, 1903), in his “Sprach -und kulturgeschichtliche Analek- 
ten’\ Ungarische Jahrbücher IX (1929), 68-103, by Markwart and Bang 
in Die Chronologie der alttürkischen Inschriften (Leipzig 1898), by N4meth 
Gyula in the Körost-Csoma-Archivum I, 219-225, and in the Ungarische 
Jahrbücher, X (1930), 27-34, 

Sources are extant only of the language of the Qomans, the Polovci of 
the Old-Russian Chronicles, i.e,, of the horde which immediately followed 
after the Päßänäg in their migrations to the West and occupied their terri- 
tories, their roaming grounds.^ It was the horde of the Polovci which soon, 
not without the friendly persuasion of the Byzantine diplomats, destroyed 
the Päöänäg power and took over their dominant role in the South of Rus- 
sia, on the territory of the modern Ukraine. 

The Codex Cumanicus of 1303 is an extremely valuable and rieh source 
of the language of the Polovci. We do not know, of course, whether the 
language of the Polovci, at the time when they destroyed the might of the 
Päßänäg, was identical with that of the early fourteenth Century, since, 
with the Mongol conquest of South-Russia, some ethnic and also linguistic 
changes may have taken place. But they were apparently insignificant, 
since the language of the Codex Cumanicus shows definite features of the 
languages belonging to the Northwestern group of the Turkic languages, 
and since, if Turks who did not speak a northwestern Turkic language 
came with the Mongol armies—and the majority of the troops of the Mon¬ 
gol Western Army consisted of Turks—, these Turks would have spoken a 

^ On the history of the Pä^änäg Horde cf. preferably the most recent treaty by 
Dm. Al. Rasovskij, “üe^eHerH, TopKH HBepeimeHHaPycHHByrpHH,’* Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, VI (1933), 1-66, with profuse bibliographical notes. 
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language of the Central-Asiatic Turkic group, (in other words, some lan- 
guage dose to Uj^ur or later Ca^ataj), we would expect to find a strong 
Central-Asiatic influence in the Codex Cumanicus. 

We may believe that the Päßänäg who were so dosely followed by the 
Polovci spoke a language related to that of the Polovci, i.e., a Northwestern 
language. Proofs for this belief, however, have not yet been found, and 
we have numerous examples, not only from the Great Migrations, of peoples 
quickly following each other or even migrating together although they were 
of very different linguistic origin: tribes speaking Germanic with those 
speaking Turkic and even Mongol (some Avar tribes), or the TovpKOL of 
Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos,^ who spoke Ugric and were the most 
important ancestor-tribe of the later Hungarians (probably not identical, 
in their mass, with the Torci, Topbnn of the Old-Russian Chronides) and 
who were the Western neighbors of the Päßänäg and later were immediatdy 
followed by them from the East. Another example would be the fact of 
the numerous Mongol names throughout the steppe regions of Europe and 
Asia, of tribes nevertheless speaking Turkic (Qyryyz, Qyjat, Qun^rat, 
Barlas, Maij^yt, Najman, Tatar, No^aj, etc.). 

The UaT^LvoKlraL occur as Päcänäg in Käs^arl’s Diwan,^ as a Turkic tribe 
in the neighborhood of Rüm, and once they are mentioned as being near the 
Rüs—both is correct; except that, Päcänäg is a name of a tribe of the Puzz, 
and as neHeH-ferB (pl. ne^eH'ferH,-3H) of the Old-Russian Chronides. 

In as far as the Päcänäg names can be etymologized from Altaic, they 
are definitely Turkic; but as to classificatory marks they are not very 
revealing. 

The etymologies proposed in the following arose from the work in Pro¬ 
fessor Henri Gr4goire’s seminar on the röle of the steppe tribes as mirrored 
in Byzantine sources.^ 

The famous city of SdpKeX (ch. IX, ed. Bonn, p. 80, 17) meaning, accord- 
ing to ch. XLII (ed. Bonn, 177,19 ff), aairpov öcnrirLov, and toTheophanis 
Continuator, 111,28 (ed. Bonn, 122,16 ff) Acukov oiKT/jua, is identical with the 
BCÄa of the Old-Russian Chronides^; Svyatoslav marches against 
the Khazars and takes their city B-feiia Be>Ka; also later under the eventful 

* XaßapToia<r<f>a\oi, as they were formerly called, according to chapter XXXVIII, ed. 
Bonn, p. 169, 10-11. They are, without doubt, identical with the Sevordik‘ of the 
Armenian historians, as Markwart, Osteuropäische und Ostasiatische Streifziige, 
pp. 36, 38 f., 69 says, but the second part of the compound is not the Arabic elative 

asfal, “lower, lowest”, as Markwart, ibid., pp. 39-40 believed, but is the name of 
the ancient Spali of Southern Russia, as H. Gr^goire demonstrated in ZDMGy XCI 
(1937), 630-641, and in Byzantion, XIII (1938), 267-77. 

* Ed. Brockelmann, 246. 

* Held at the ficole Libre des Hautes Etudes, winter session 1944-1945. 

®Cf. e.g., Laurentian Chronicle, s.a. 6473 (965 A.D.). 
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year 6604 (= 1096 A.D.)® it is mentioned. It is furthermore identical 
withthe ^,-^1 (“the White City”) of Islamic historians.^ 

The first component of this tatpum§a-compound is easily explained as 
containing the Ural-Altaic base for “yellow” (in some languages “whitish, 
pale, beige”), cf. Turkic sary^ (Osm. sary, Uj. sary^, Ca., OT, saryq, etc.), 
WB® IV,319 ff, Mongol sira, Xalxa sara, Hungarian äärgä (“särga”) 
“yellow”, Japanese siroi “white”, MandÄu saraca, siraöa “name of a cer- 
tain tree; yellow wood for dyeing”.^ Since Byzantine Greek a renders not 
only the sound s but also serves as a substitute for the sound § unknown to 
Greek, it is impossible to determine whether we are to consider a as proto- 
Hungarian s or a Turkic s. The second element, however, seems to me 
definitely Ugrian, since it is often found as second component in place- 
names through all Hungarian history; -häj (the historical Hungarian or- 
thography has -hely)<häl <*xäl (<*käl ?), occurring in place-names as 
e.g. Keszthely (on the Balaton), K4thely, Somogyudvarhely, Sätoralja- 
Üjhely. This word or related forms do not exist in Turkic place-names; 
it seems to be related, however, with a word gil which occurs only in 
Osman (East-Anatolian dialects) and AzerbajdÄäni, designating “house”, 
in the sense of “family”. It is not listed in the WB, but the word occurs 
as second part of compounds in a number of family names such as have 
newly been created in Turkey. 

A. N, Samoilovich wrote a note on gil, some 20 years ago, in one of the 
numerous publications of the Russian Academy of Sciences, attempting 
to derive it from a Caucasian language(?). Not only the fact thatthe 
Khazars were closely related to the Toüp/cot, who were proto-Hungarians, 
but also the constant use of -hely in Hungarian place-names speak in favor 
of a Finno-Ugric etymology of SdpKeX. There is no evidence to Support the 
belief that the Khazars spoke Turkic and not Finno-Ugric. It is not ex- 
cluded, but rather probable, that while the mass of the Xazars spoke Finno- 
Ugric, a certain group of them, perhaps even of their ruling classes, spoke 
(also) Turkic, as we may assume from the title and moreover, 

from the “purely” Turkic title 7rex< beg^°—being itself, though very old 
in Turkic, of Iranian origin (<0-pers. baga). Thus, "EäpheX would be ex. 
plicable as Finno-Ugric < särga-xäl, with complete reduction of the in. 
termediary syllable (“Mittelsilbenschwund”). It should be noted, more. 

® Edition of the Archeographical Commission, p. 240, top. 

^ e.g. al-Bekri, 22,4. 

* W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wörterbuchs der Türk-Dialekte, abbreviated as WB; 
IV, 319 ff. 

® V. d. Gabelentz, Sse-Schu, Schu-King, Schi-King, etc., Glossar (= ZDMGj IH,2; 
1864), pp. 172,179. 

Ed. Bonn, 178,2. The passage there, as Markwarf, Streifzüge, 27, n. 4 has said, 
is to be readA:ai 6 tt^x Xa^aplas (not: 6 icai irkx X.). Cf. also Theophanis Continuator 
III, 28, (Bonn, 122,16 ff) Xai^apias Kai 6 irex .... 
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over, that, as Markwart showed/^ a Turkic name existed for l^äpKtX, which 
is given by the later Arabic geographers as sary^ sär (§är< 

N-pers. sahar “city, town”), “YellowCity”. If 2ap/ceX were Turkic, another 
Turkic name for it would unnecessary. Kää^ari states that iüjJll 

is Sary^sar, “the Capital of the Xazars on the bank of the Volga”.^^ 

The name of the Volga occurs, at the beginning of chapter XXXVII, 
in the form ’Ar^X = Atil (or Atyl, if we suppose it to be in accordance 
with the sound-harmony).^^ Markwart considers it to be the (Proto-) 
Bulgarian name of the Volga. The variant with a in the first syllable 
occurs mostly in the Byzantine sources: ’ArriXas, in the report on the em- 
bassy of the year 568 under Zemarkhos, by Menandros Protektor; Theo- 
phanes, ca. 680, has ''AreX (for which Markwart prefers to read *'AraX).^'‘ 
Arabic forms are given as follows: tk" ( = 'Ätil), by Ibn Hauqäl (wrote 
977/8 A.D.); is found in the Hudüd ul-‘Älam (edd. Minorski); tkj] 
in Abü Hämid ai-Andalüsi al-Parnäti^s Tuhfatu-'l-Albäb,^^ and 
‘Adal, ‘Adil, in an Arabicizing form —kwl t 6 ^ApaßiKcorepov —in the 
Darband-Näma (edd. A. Kazem-beg). Jäqüt has The first, 

the second and the fourth examples suggest forms with a in the 
first syllable, likewise the Armenian form At^l given by ]\Ioses Xorenaci.^® 
An Uj^ur-Mongol compound is found in the Legend of OYUz-Qayan: 
Ätil-Müren.^^ In the modern languages, Qazan had Idbl, but X^^aä 
Adt»!. It is possible that Hill-Ceremis J§1 and Meadow-Ceremis Jul are 
very old borrowings from Xävas, or proto-Xävas. 

It cannot be demonstrated that atyl, itil are of Turkic origin, or at least, 
that the word is a Turkic appellativum meaning “river”. It is, of course, 
possible, that the name of the river Atyl, etc., may have become an appella¬ 
tivum in Turkic, as e.g. all large rivers are called, by the Qazan-Tatars, 
idbl: Aq Idbl is the BSlaja, Qara Idsl the Ufa, and the Kama is Kama Idbl 
(also Culman; WB 111,2179). With palatal vocalism, the word occurs in 
’Et^X Kat Koufofj (Ch. XL, ed. Bonn, 173, 12); as this passage shows, the 
name was carried on and designates here either a different river, or it has 
already become an appellativum. Markwart^s explanation of the expres- 
sion as being an equivalent of jueaoTrorajuia, where Koufou is identical with 
Hung. köze (3.ps. sg. possess. of köz, “center”) occurring in Hungarian 
names of districts,^® seems correct. 

WZKM, XII,194; Streifzügej pp. 1-5. 

Ed. Brockelmann, p. 246. 

Ed. Bonn, p. 164,9. 

“Kultur- und sprachgeschichtliche Analekten,” Ungarische Jahrbücher. IX 
96. 

Ed. J. Ferrand, Paris, 1925. 

cf. Markwart, Streifzüge, pp. 153-4. 

Quoted by Markwart, “Analekten,” p. 96. 

“Markwart, Streifzüge, p. 33, and n.l. 
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The Turkic name of the Ural River, in Contemporary Turkic Jajyq, 
DÄajyq, occurs here in the form Tti}x (= Jeix, Jejix),^^ which showssecun- 
dary palatalization from an older jajyq “expanded”, jaj-yq, ptc. perf. pa^s. 
of jaj- “to expand” (WB jaj-®, in almost all languages).^^ The eastem 
languages of the NW group and the West-Siberian languages have a strong 
tendency toward secundary palatalization, esp. after j and palato-alveolars. 
The original vocalism has been preserved in the forms Aai^ found with 
Ptolemaios, and, half a millennium later, Aatx with Menandros Protektor. 
These forms furthermore exhibit another archaic feature of Turkic, namely 
initial voiced dental, *d-, later >*d-, on the place of a later initial j-, 
The existence of such an archaic initial *d- or later *d- can be proved by 
comparison with Mongol, by early Turkic loanwords in other languages 
and by the above mentioned Greek records. 

The names of the eight of the Päcänäg horde are, in general, 

correctly explained by Gy. N 4 meth ,22 I do not know which text of the 
De Administrando Imperio is used by N4meth; for the first t9€jua,Bonn gives 
’HpriJju (== irtim or irdim) which exhibits the vocalism of the NW group, 
resp. that of the modern Volga-Kama-dialects and the West-Siberian 
languages, showing i in the base-syllable for an e/ä of the other Turkic 
languages. The final -j in KouXTre?? < Kül-bej < Kül-beg is remarkable,^^ 
since Turkic final -g has become -j or 0 only in the modern languages of 
the NW group, as the form irex seems to indicate. Regular transition of 
final -g>-j is ancient only in the SW group, while in the NW group it 
seems to be recent. Cf., however, Old-Russ. caH^aK6'feH24 supposing a 
nom. sg. can^aKö-tH < sancaq-beg “lord, Commander of a banner, prov- 
ince, district,” in the noB-fecTi» o paapyrneHraP asaHHE aTueMi. (“Narrative on 
the Destruction of Ryazan’ by Baty-Khän^'), a text which must have been 
written shortly after that event.^^ Bej occurs in different hymns of the 
Codex Cumanicus, cf. W. Bang, “Ü ber einen Komanischen Kommunions¬ 
hymnus,’’ Bulletin de VAcadimie royale de Belgique, No. 5, (1910), p. 4, 
“Komanische Texte,” ibid., 1908, p. 468, “Beiträge zur Erklärung des 
komanischen Marienhymnus,” Nachrichten der kgL Gesellschaft der Wis¬ 
senschaften zu Göttingen, Phil.-hist. KL, 1910, p. 72; likewise, the Codex 
Cumanicus has regularly tej- <teg- “to reach’L 

The tribe-name, which appears as KtjiBai-t, KojiBari. in the Old-Russian 
Chronicles, is probably the source of the Old-Icelandic tribe-name Kylfingr, 
which is formed with the Germanic suffix of the nomen originis in -ingr 

Chapter XXXVII, Bonn, p. 164,10. 

20 WB, III,5. 

21 Chapter XXXVII, Bonn, 162,22 ff. 

*2 Op. cit., Ungarische Jahrbücher, X,27 ff. 

Chapter XLII, Bonn, 178,2. 

21 Sreznevskij, MaTepnajiij, 111,259—no translation given there. 

20 It took place in the year 1237. 
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appearing in Slavic as Later, they appear as the KouXTrt^^ot 

with the Slavic or Old-Norse suffix resp., as a special guard at the Byzan- 
tine Court.^® 

The fifth tribe is called Xapoßorj < Qara-baj “Black-Rich’',with the Sub¬ 
stitution of o for Turkic a which is not always regulär; this Turkic a was, 
without doubt, labialized = ä. In Old-Russian renderings of Turkic 
names we find the same Substitution almost regularly in the first syllable 
In modern Qazan all a of velar words are dose to ä, in Özbek of the non- 
iranianized type all a of the first syllable are The Bulgaro-Greekin- 
scrigtions of Aboba-Pliska show strong labialization, e.g. *0(rXa(p)vÄs 
< A(r)slan “lion’’, ßoyorSp = ßayarovp < ba^adur (ba^atur) = N-Pers. 
bahädür “hero”, etc.^® It is not necessary to consider those forms due to 
“Slavic vocalism”, as Markwart does, since both Slavic and Greek perceive 
the same Turkic sound in a very similar way. 

The sixth is the TaXjuar “dragoman(s)” ;this is an important function 
and high title. Nemeth writes TouXjuarfot without quoting, however, his 
Source. Such a form occurs in Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, De 
Caerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae^ 11,15, together with a form TaXjuarftcov.®® 
Io. lac. Reiskius says in his Commentarii “Videntur iidem atque Dal- 
matae esse; quos novellae publicae saepius nuperrimo bello nomine Tal- 
patschorum citabant. Quo accedit propius altera lectio paulo post B4 
occurrens TaXjuarfiot. Utramque scriptionem, qualem in membranis 
inveni, exhibendam duxi.” If it is the same tribe name as this one in 
question, it is closer to its prototype Tolmac than the above one. There 
are other examples of a Greek Substitution of r for Turkic c,as the XoXtdrat 
of Menandros Protektor for the Qalac, or, as it seems, the ’A/cdripot, 'A/cd- 
ripoL OmvoL of Priskos against 'AKdrfipot for a possible Aqaöir, A^aö eri®^ 
(“tree-people, forest-people^'). Markwart considers Byz. r instead of 
rf a graphic purism due to reluctance against the barbarian rf 

Without doubt, this Päc. tolmac/talmac means “dragoman, Interpreter,” 
as N4meth supposed quoting literature as to the importance of this function 
in the history of Asia, esp. China.This Turkic Word is very problematic. 

Markwart, “Analekten,” p. 84. 

P. Melioranskij, HaßeCTHfl otj^. pyccKoro aatiKa h cjiOBecHocTH hmh. AKaj^eMHn 
HayK, VII (1902), 290. 

K. Menges, “Drei özbekische Texte,” Der Islam^ XXI, 186 ff. 

Markwart, “Analekten,” p. 84, n. 5. 

« Bonn, 1,579,16,25. 

Bonn, 11,682, s.v. 

** Markwart, Streifzüge, 41-2. 

Ihid.y p. 489. 

Op. cit., p. 28. 
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It is apparently a derivative from Turkic tyl (Orxon, Uj^ur, Sojop) '*(1) 
tongue, Speech, (2),(only inOrxon)spy”,^^cf.Käs^arityl “id”,and:“auszu¬ 
horchender Kriegsgefangner'RussianHSbiK has exactly the same mean- 
ings.^^ Furthermore, WB lists for Tümän and Qoman (Polovci) tylmac, 
telmaß, tolmac^®; the latter two are to be considered Qoman forms from 
the Codex CumanicaSj “dragoman, interpreter.” The same meaning 
have Karaim Tr. toimaö and Kar. L. tolmac^® which seem to be loanwords 
from Slavic (Polish or Russian), and Altaj (Ojrat) and Teleut tilmäc, 
Qumandu tälmä^, Uj^. (Qutad^u Bilig)tilmädzi,'*° L^eb'ed^ tilbäö, Küärik 
tilbäc, Qaöa tilbäS, Qojbal and Sa^aj tilbäs,^^ Qazaq tilmäs, Baraba til¬ 
mäc,and Osman. dilmadÄ.^^ The Ca^ataj form tilmänß (from Väm- 
b4ry's texts, i.e. rather recent)^^ shows a peculiar suffixal formation. The 
verbal derivative tyl-yq- (Käs^ari) means “to spy, to be denounced". 
On the different forms of this Turkic word in the Ugric languages see A. 
Kannisto, Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, XVII, 197; cf. also F. W. K. 
Müller, “Zwei Pfahlinschriften ausTurfan”, p. 39. 

As long as we know nothing of the history of the suffix -maö/-mäö, we 
cannot venture any opinion on the formation of the above Word. Its 
oldest form is without doubt the velar tyl (Orxon) and its derivatives in 
Qoman and Tümän (being understood that Qom. telmaö Stands for tylmac, 
as in the Cod. Cum. e is often used, or found where the sound y is expected 
or regulär). A Qazan form tilmägäj'*® “talker, eloquent, prattler” seems 
to be formed from til-mä-gäj, the suffix - 7 aj/-gäj designating the inclina- 
tion toward something, forming often nomina actoris or simply denominal 
nouns. But whether -mä is one suffix or whether it may be analyzed as 
consisting of two elements, can not be decided as yet. 

This Turkic word was introduced into Slavic at an early date. The 
Sound groupyl 3 delded here tJi (Old-Russian), or Jit = 1 in Old-Church-Sla- 
vic: OChSl. TJitMa^b “interpres” which according to Miklosich^® occurs in 
Glagolitic texts already, Slovenian tolmaö and Serbian tolmac are loan¬ 
words from Hungarian tolmäc (“tolmäcs”) which itself seems to be a 

*5 WB 111,1333. 

s® Brockelmann, p. 206. 

Pavlovskij, Russisch-deutsches Wörterbuch, p. 1335 (Riga, 1879). 

38 WB 111,1333. 

«WB 111,1205. 

«WB 111,1390. 

«WB 111,1389. 

«WB 111,1390. 

«WB 111,1770. 

«WB 111,1390. 

«WB 111,1417. 

«Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslov.-Gr.~Lat,, p. 992. 
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loanword from OChSL, if it does not go back to Päöänäg directlyIn 
Russian, its oldest occurrences seem tobefoundin the Ipatjevskaja Leto- 
pis* sub anno 6769 (= 1261 A.D.), later in the Sofijskij Vremennik s.a. 
6980 (= 1472 A.D.),^ always in the later form xojiMaMb, never in the old 
form TTjjiMa<ib, under which it is listed in Sfeznevskij Dictionary. Polish 
thimacz is regulär from *tT.lmaöb. From Slavic, the word came into Ger- 
manic, cf. NHG Dolmetsch(er) —, “Interpreter”. 

As to the semasiology, cf. Mongol kele(n) “langue, langage, etc., langue, 
espion, avant-coureur d^une armfe, soldat qu’on envoie ä la d^couverte,” 
kele-öi “interpr^te, commentateur,” kele-mür-6i “linguiste, philologue; 
traducteur”.^^ In kele-mür-6i, the suffix -mür has the same function as 
above -mä in Tk. tylmaö. Mand^u xelen “tongue, language; spy, prisoner 
of war used for being questioned, as informant, for intelligence,” seems to 
be loanword from Mongol, cf. xelen dXafa- “to make prisoners for ques- 
tioning, Intelligence”,^ 

On the other hand, I consider it possible that the Turkic word was formed 
on the basis of a populär etymology, and that the underl 3 dng word is Se¬ 
mitic, cf. Hebr., Aramaic targüm “commentary, interpretation”, or the more 
recent Arabic tardzuma “interpretation, translation”, J'tard^- 

män “interpreter, translator”, which, as B. Landsberger in Ankara once 
told me, is not of Semitic, but presumably of “Anatolian” origin. This 
Word might have come—through which mediation?—to the Turks, might 
there have undergone metathesis and been transformed, by populär ety¬ 
mology, to a good Turkic word, tylmac, etc. But the identity in semasiol¬ 
ogy of its Mongol equivalent is a weighty argument in favor of an Altayic 
autochthonity of these words. 

XoTrbv, the name of the seventh t9ejua renders, without doubt, as Markwart 
assumed,^^ the old Turkic title qap^an, found in the Inscription of Tohu- 
quq, which in Europe became known as the “capeanus (Avarorum)”. 
In Byzantine sources it appears as title of the Bulgars, KavKavos, Kairx^vv^, 
KOfxx^vo^ (Skylitzes), or, as Koiravos (Aboba-Pliska). Nemeth^^ considers 
it to be Turkic (Qom., Ca^,, Az,, Qq., Qn.) qaban “wild boar”, having 

0. Asböth (in bis remarks to V. Jagiö’s Entstehungsgeschichte der Altkirchensla- 
vischen Sprache, Hsb. ot;;. pyccK. fl3. h cjiob., VII, 4, pp. 246-320, which incidentally 
contains valuable observations on the nature of a in OChÖl. loanwords in Hungarian) 
considers it a Turkic loanword in Hung. (p. 288). 

Sreznevskij, MaTepnajiti, III, 1046. 

Kovalevakij, Dictionnaire MongoURusse-Frangais, 111,2470,2473. 

Zakharov, MaHbujKypcKO-pyccKHü cjiOBapb, p. 411; v.d. Gabelentz, p. 96- As 
to the T‘o-Pa title c‘i-wan-c26n <*k‘i9t-mi^Dn-(5i6n = Mong. kelemürci,cf. P. A. 
Boodberg, The language of the T^o-Pa Wei, HJAS, I (1936), p. 170, 3. 

Analekten, 84/5. 

Op. cit.y 28, top. 
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also the metaphorical meanings of “hero, fighter,”^^ but on p. 29, top, he 
accepts the above theory of Markwart^s without seeing a contradiction to 
his first statement. Nemeth further on says, xoTroi^was to be read as k^apan, 
but in Byzantine Greek no reminiscence of the x^s original aspirate nature 
( = k, kh) existed any more, the Greek x being but an approximate rendering 
of the Turkic q. The o again render Turkic a or ä. Xowov seems to indi- 
cate that Greek a must have had an open pronunciation, perhaps as modern 
Italian or N-Persian a; an ’AreX would possibly mean Ätel, or Atel? Pä6. 
qapan < qap^an with zero of the guttural initial of the sufhx is a regulär 
occurrence in the SW languages, but is found, as it seems, only in certain 
uninvestigated cases of the NW languages. 

In Tf oTTov, the name of the eighth d^eßa, we again see the o designating Tk, a 
(= ä) of the second syllable, < Tk. coban “shepherd”, WB has Ca. öopan, 
Osm., Qrym öoban^^ “id.^\ The word has interesting variants in Tk., 
cf. UjY. colban, Osm. 6olpan, Tel. öolbon, colmon,^^Sa 7 ., Qojb. solban, Jak. 
solbon “the planet Venus, the moming-star,’'^® probably originally “the shep- 
herd”, the word having been contaminated with the supposed former second 
part of its composition, jolduz, julduz “star’\ Cf. further Käs^. öupan 
“Gehilfe des Dorf Vorstehers”.®^ In Päc., too, the word seems to designate a 
title. It is a loanword from Iranian, but not from N-Pers. subän, as Mark¬ 
wart assumed;®^ Avest. fsu-pän-“shepherd”, Christian-So 7 dian xüspäne 
<*xsu-päne, where x§<fs.®^ The borrowing into Turkic goes back to 
old- or even pre-So^dian times, since Turkic ä- corresponds to Iran, xs- 
or fs-, not to simple N-Pers. s-; thus, N-Pers. subän can not be the source. 
On the other hand, Orxon sad®® “title of a high dignitary” goes back to So 7 d. 
xsed, ixsed “id.”. As a Turkic title, it must have been borrowed into 
Slavic at an early date; OChSl. acoynam. (occurs in the Suprasl.), 0-Russ. 
adonaH't.ß^ The initial 2- in Slav. is difEcult to explain.®^“ It seems to 

WB 11,439. 

WB IV,2029. 

55 WB III, 2025 f. 

56 WB IV,555. In Özbek of North-Afghanistan, both cupan and culpan “shep- 
herd” occur, cf. Gunnar Jarring, Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan, p. 183. 

5^ Brockelmann, 59. Cf. ^ovtrayLa, De Adm. Imp., ch. 30, and to its forms ZS2AIIAN, 
ZOAIIAN in one of the Nagy-Szent-Miklös Inscriptions, cf. V. Thomsen, in Det Kgl. 
Danske Vedensh. Selsk. phil-hist. Mededelser^ I,ljl5 ff. There also references to Brug- 
mann, ZF,XI,111-2, and Brückner, ZF, XXIII,217. 

56 Markwart, Analekten, 85. 

5^ These forms according to a kind communication by letter of Dr. P. Tedesco. 

6ÖWB IV,971. 

61 Sreznevskij, 1,884. 

64« Markwart, Streifzüge, p. 468, quotes the forms süband2 and süpand2 occurring 
in Ibn Rustä’s and Gurdezi’s reports on the Slavs as the title of the “prince of the 
princes’* of the Slavs. The punctuation of these Arabic forms, however, is deficient 
and varies in the different mss. Very similar forms occur also in the Mudimal at- 
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go back to a (Turkic?) prototype with voiced initial. Hungarian has 
i§pän (ispan) which is considered by Asböth®^ a loanword from Serbo- 
croatian ^üpän. But in tliis case, the Hungarian would exhibit anaptyxis, 
while actually the initial i- is a prothetic vowel. Between Tk. copan, 
6 oban etc. and the Slavic and Hungarian forms, a number of intermediary 
forms are to be assumed which during the course of borrowing and re- 
borrowing must have contaminated each other. On Balkanic soil, the 
Word came into the local German dialects in vulgär etymology as “Ge¬ 
span” (title), unknown to all other German dialects. 

Whether Greek tt renders, in this case, Turkic p or b, is difficult to answer, 
since also in this case we observe a great inconsistency; not all ß's designate 
V, as they do in Greek of the tenth Century, though some of them might 
designate Turkic v from older b, as it sporadically occurs in the SW group 
(cf. Osm. var- “to go”, var “existing”, ver- “to give”, against bar-, bar, ber- 
of the other languages, while in bil- “to know,” bul- “to find” etc. Osman 
is conform with the other languages). Although the voiced stops b and 
d had been spirantized, v, d, long before the middle of the tenth Century, 
the letters ß and 5 are still used for the transcription of the non-Greek 
voiced stops b and d, as numerous examples from De Adm. Imp. exhibit, 
e.g.: BovL<p6.TLos(25) Bonifatius, KaXaßpia (28) Calabria, Aoödixos (29) Hlodo- 
vicus, Ludwig, BouX^apfa (30) Bulgaria, BtXoypaöov (31/32), BeX^pa5a, 
BeXa^paSa (40) B'fejiTirpaÄ'b, 'Novypäöe (35) HoBiirpaÄ'b, FpaSerat (35) rpa^bue, 
ßoiXav (acc. sg.), 45, <Tk. bojla; or: Bou/3dxap (14) j^, (21) 

'AjÖSeXdv (acc.) < 01 *^ ( 21 ), Zovßep ( 21 ) KaÖTjs ( 2 l) (sacred”), 

Bay8a8 ^1-^^ (25), ’Aßdyjpaxdp. (44) Sujußdrtos uiut j but: Bfveria 

(25) Venetia, T^ißtravoßa (28) Civitä Nova, BXaari/jpepos (32/4) BjiacTHM'bpij, 
ßokßo8oL (38) Bokboäw, 17 Beneventum (27), Mov8a(pap (50) 

, Maßkas ( 20 f) ijU» , et al. 

The apxovres, chieftains, of these tribes have the following names: 1 . 
Matrf as, for which I have no etymology. 2. KoueX could stand for the title 
kül, if we knew that it had length, *kül. If this ancient title is Turkic, 
we could connect it with Orxon, Ujy. kü “name, fame, reputation”,®^ 
Baraba, Teleut kü “id., noise, shouting” which according to occasional 

Tawärix and with Sukrulläh ben Sihäb, Hädd^i Xalfa, and with Muhammad al-Kätib 
(Markwart, l.c. 488, n.3.).—These forms are either simply erroneous, taken down 
from hear-say, or they might go back to an erroneous spelling with initial sin instead 
of initial §äd, since in the older Arabic texts the Sound c, alien to Arabic, is com- 
monly rendered as §. In this case, these forms might represent cupan. The final 
^is still to be read as g, which would render a form *cupai 3 , and which may havearisen 

on Altaic soil. Does Muhammad al-Kätib’s ^^ (for ^^^) represent a Slavic 

form with i-, a sound equally alien to Arabic? 

Asböth, op. cit., 285. 

«WB, 11,1416-1417. 
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spellings with two wäws in Uj^ur®^ and to the Baraba and Teleut forms 
seems to have had long root-vowel. On the other hand, this name might 
be a contraction, *kul or *kol < köb äl “much people”, or a derivative of 
kök “blue”, as N^meth supposes, connecting it with Qq. kögäl “light- 
green”.®® 3. KovpKovras is the well-known name, being the 2nd sg. imperat. 
qorqut (qurqut — u in the base-syllable in place of o of other Turkic lan- 
guages is a feature typical of the NW and West-Siberian languages) 
“horrify!” (seil, the evil spirits, the devil),®® from qorq-ut-, causat. of qorq- 
“to be afraid of, to have fear”. It is common as name: everybody knows 
the Osman folktales “Dädä Qorqut hikäjäläri”, the Tales of Old (grand- 
father) Qorqut. 4. ’lTraös reminds us of names, preponderantly those of 
the Polovci, formed with apa (> ypa), opa as second element, as e.g., 
Aiena < aj-apa (aj-opa) ‘‘Moon-Father,” KHTanona “Qytan-Father”,®^ 
etc. TTraös would have the ablaut a/y in the first syllable, which may 
occur in all Turkic languages, but which is regulär only in Jakut. A form 
like *yp-a 7 < *yP"^Q < ap-aq “completely white” seems not acceptable 
to me, since thus 7 < q which itself would not be regulär in this case, 
ought to have its expression in the Greek script as well as q would be ren- 
dered at least as x if not as k, 

5. KdiSovß seems to mean simply “return, coming back, actionof return- 
ing,” a verbal noun from qajt- (in many languages) “to retum”;®® qajt-ym 
/-um > qajd-um. The WB has other derivatives, as qajtam, qajtys, 
qajtü “id”. Sonantization of the base-final -t and labial vowel in the suffix 
are not contrary to the rules of Turkic. As Greek ß almost in no case means 
a Turkic v, we have here a 5 for Turkic d. In modern Turkic languages 
only a secundary d exists which in Türkmen arose from z, in any position, 
as s became p, and in Baäqurt and in certain Qazan dialects from an inter- 
vocalic d. 

6. Ktbaras shows a Greek populär short form for KcovaravTlvos. 

7. VLa^T} is probably jazy, Orxon, Uj., Qom., Alt., Tel., Küär. “flat, even, 

plain; steppe, prairie”®^; other mss. have Tiaarj W'hich would be jasy having 
the same meaning, occurring in Osm., Gay., and jesi in Taranßi.^® Kä^y. 
has jazy “Ebene”, Jakut sysy “id.”. The Greek form can not render an 
Arabic “victorious”, as Markwart was inclined to assume.^^ This 

** W. Bang & A. v. Gabain, Analytischer Index (= SBAW XVII, 1931), 26-7. 

«^WB 11,1231. 

®®N6meth, op. cit.^ p. 31, n.l. 

Qytan, Orxon Qy^an, is a famous tribe name. It is also the name of the founders 
of the Ljao-Dynasty in N.-China (907-1125). 

“WB 11,29-30. 

w WB 111,229. 

70 WB 111,219,220. 

71 Markwart, Streifzügej p, 528. 
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would require the assumption of a misspelling, and as Ftacr^ proves, this 
can not be strengthened. 

8. Baras, like ’lTraos, Matrfas, withaGreekending —kwi Td'KWrjvLKosTtpov — 
is probably the Tk. bat, Käs^. “fast, quick”, Ca^., Sart. “id”,’^ O.T., 
Tar.pat “id., soon”,^^ but not Orxon, Osman bat “unfit, naughty.”^^ Less 
probable is a derivative from Mongol batu “solid, firm, permanent hon¬ 
est”,^® Monguor p'anu, Ordos bat‘u “id”. * 

The names of the four Päcänäg tribes (yeveai) beyond (= east of) the 
Dnepr have been satisfactorily explained by N^meth^® as consisting in the 
second part of one of the tribe names already mentioned above, and in 
the first part of a term for color of animals, preponderantly, of course, of 
horses. Conceming those, only some minor remarks are given here. 

1. KovapT^LT^ovp < Küäröi Cur^^ “pidgeon-blue + cur (title)”. Here 
we have to suppose a Päc. *küvärcin “pidgeon”, cf. Osm. gövärd^in, 
güvärdän,^^ Ca. (from Rab^üzi) kövärökän,^^ Qq. kögör§ün, Qom. kögür- 
cin, Bar. kögürdzün, Alt. köyürcün, Qyr^yz kögürökön, kögü^kön, “id.”,®® 
Qn. kügäröin, Tob. kügälcin.®^ In both Iranian and Slavic, the idea of 
“blue” and “pidgeon” are closely related, cf. N-Pers. kabütar “pidgeon” 
from kabüd “blue”, and OChSl. rojigöb and Russ. rojiy66ö. As color of 
horses, cf. Qn. kügät “pale, fallow”®^ and Mong. kükäkcin morin (or gegün) 
“jument d’une couleur grise-bleuatre”.®^ The term would thus mean “the 
tribe of the Cur with the grayish-blue horses”. 

2. l^vpovKa\Trk7}. The second part is certainly a misspelling for KovXirkr} 
discussed above. The first part is, according to N4meth, “türkisch suru 
^grau’ ”. In the WB Qazan sere “gray”®^ and Tob., Qürdaq, Tel. sur 
“bluish, gra 3 dsh-blue”®® are listed. The word does not occur in Kä§ 7 . 
Problematic is the Greek spelling of v in the first syllable. Nevertheless, 
a derivative from syr, Siberian languages, “color, variegated, red”®® is 

WB IV,1508. 

”WB IV,1173. 

WB IV,1508. 

Kovalevskij, 11,1770. 

Op. cit.y 32 ff. 

31, bottom. 

” WB 11,1613. In some Tk. languages, regularly, as it seems, only in Osman, a 
secondary g < k may become v in Position after labial vowels. 

WB 11,1319. 

“WB 11,1232-1233. 

»iWB 11,1427. 

“ Ibid. 

“ Kovalevskij, 111,2628. 

“WB IV,591. 

“WB IV,764. 

“ WB IV,636. 
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less probable, since thus the second syllable in avpov- remains inexplicable. 
The ’EvpovKoXTrer} would be the tribe of the Kül-beg with gray horses. 

3. BoporaXjuar is clear: the TaXjudr with horses of a dark-gray color. WB 
quotes Qrm. boru “a color of horses”, in Siberian languages poro, pora 
*‘dark-gray and white with dark coat (horses)”.®^ 

4. BouXarfoTTÖi/ “der Stamm Coban mit scheckigen Pferden”, as N4meth 
says. This is not convincing, since in the WB no bula is found. It is 
listed in compositions only, as e.g. Osm. ala-bula “mixed up, messed up”®® 
which is related to bula-, bulya- “to trouble, disturb, mix up, etc”, A 
Turkic *bulan can be reconstructed from Russian where it survives as 
designation of horse-color: Russ,, Ukr. 6 yjiäHBiö, Pol. bulany “dun”.®® 
I do not believe that similar words, such as Ca^. bula^ “horse with an in- 
cision in the foot”,®® or Käs. bulaq “breitrückig (Pferd)”, bolaq at “horse 
with white back”, or bol (vowel uncertain) “with a white foot (horse)” 
underlie this ßov\a- . It does not seem probable that/3ouXa-represents the 
Turkic title bojla/bujla which was well known in Byzantion at that time. 

Two more tribes are listed in this chapter as belonging to the Kd^^ap 
or Kd^Kap group,the laßSo^prt (earlier in this chapter mentioned in the form 
^laßBupriß as living near to the Rös), and the Xaßov^Lyyv\ä. 

5. The 'laßdiepriß are, according to Nemeth, “the valiant with the shining 
horses”. Nemeth is correct when stating that laßÖL Stands for javdy which 
he puts equal with Ca^. jaydu “shine, splendor, light”; here, we have 
north Western v for y of other Turkic languages; Cay. jaydu, jaytu®^ < 
ja 7 -yt-u, from jaq- “to kindle (fire)”; Qn. jaqty and C 7 . jaqtu exist also.®^ 

6 . The Xaßov^iyyvXä are explained by Nemeth as “the tribe of the Jula 
with the horses of bark-color”. For this purpose, he has to construct a 
Turkic “K'abuksyn ‘baumrindefarbig’ ”.®® There exists no *qabuq§ 3 Ti, 
*qabuqöyn (these would be the correct phonetic forms) in the WB or in any 
other dictionary, and the word is a mere reconstruction. C 7 ., Osm., 
Qrm., Kar-, Bar. qabuq, Osm. Qrm., Qn., Tob., Qq., Tel., Qom. qabyq 
“bark, shell”,®^ but no derivative of the kind as supposed by N4meth. 
However, as seen from Osm. dialects, the sufBx -cynf-d^yn can be at~ 
tached to nouns: elad^ynly-melad^ynly “spotted, medley, confused”.®® 
I doubt, in view of the fact that these nomad cattle-breeders have such a 

” WB IV,1663,1269-70. 

SB WB IV,1836. 

SB Berneker, Slavisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 100, refers to Miklosich, 
Et. Wb., p. 417. 

BO WB IV,1837. 

Bl WB 111,53-4. 

b2WB 111,33,35. 

Bs Op. cü., 32 top. 

WB 11,448-449, 455-456. 

B6 Dialect of Ankara. Cf. Anadüden Derlemeler, p. 119. 
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great amount of designations for the color of their animals, that they as 
steppe-dwellers used the color of bark (of which trees?—this is another 
question) for comparison with that of their animals. In this case, I would 
give the preference to Markwart’s view, who explains X. as a *qapu 7 cy- 
jula (or qabu 7 Öy-jula) “doorkeeper-jula”.^® As seen in the ca^e of Ftaftxo- 
vövy the first part of these Compounds is not necessarily a designation of 
color. Professor H. Gr4goire thought of a *qavun-öyn, /-dÄyn as an 
equivalent for Byzantine-Greek TrtTravös “melon-colored (horse-color)^V^ 
but in this case the $ would remain unexplained. 

The Käyyap or KäyKap are not treated by N4meth. He mentions them 
merely as “tapfer, vornehm”®® apparently according to Konstantinos 
Porphyrogennetos* words. Markwart®® wanted to identify the KayKap 
with the old West-Turkic tribe of the Kängäräs, which he further on con- 
nects with a kängär—as we have to read it, if we consider it Altaic, since 
the Arabic Version quoted by Markwart shows [ q ^ palatality of 

the Word—a name of the Syr-Darjä (’lofapr???). Markwart says nothing 
on the formation and et 3 Tnology of this tribe name. It could be explained 
as a plural in -s as it is still known in Mongol and Tungus languages, though 
rare in both groups. Thus, the Kängäräs could be analyzed as Käpär-äs 
or Käpärä-s (pl.). If we conceive of the element är as an appellativum 
(cf. the ’Axarftpot as *A 7 a 6 är-i, supra), it would be Turkic är “man” 
which forms in older Turkic a plural ärän (KäsYari, e.g.), but its Mongol 
equivalent is ärä (cf. Türkmen är, proto-Tk. *är) which forms its plural ärä-s. 
But thus, it would be impossible to link it up with Kängär or Känkär 
the name of the Syr-Darjä. 

The Greek spelling does not necessitate a palatal form of the word, 
since Greek a does not necessarily mean ä, but niay mean Turkic a, and 
since Greek k may mean k as well as q, although one apparently prefers 
to render Turkic q, at least in initial Position, as x- We encounter the 
same difficulties in the rendering of these sounds in Old-Russian, e.g., in 
the oldest period, it seems, q is always rendered as K, while it later on, and 
mostly in initial position, appears as X. 

The KayKap are something like the upper dass of the horde, and comprise 
the three tribes 'laßSirjpTij Kouaprfirfoup, and the Xaßov^Lyyv\a, The 
Emperor states twice that they are nobler and more valiant than the others: 

“ Analekten,” p. 85. Markwart^s qapuycy-jula is now well supported by the 
To-Pa title k'o-po-ciön <*k*A-b‘Ak-tsj[ön, cf. P. A. Boodberg, op. cü., HJAS, I 
(1936),p. 170, 2. 

Cf. modern Greek Treirovb(s) from irtirSvi “melon’^ (H. Gregoire in an oral com- 
munication to me). 

9« P. 28. 

In his Chronologie der alttürkischen Inschriften”^ pp. 10-11. Cf. also his Volkstum 
der Komaneny pp. 78, 168. 

X, 5, n. 5. 
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ävSptiÖTepoL Kai ^vyevtaTtpoi tosv Xoittwv* roDro yap hrfKdl 17 rov Kayyap irpoariyo- 
and: roDro yap t 6 Kayyap ovopa kir* evyeveiq, Kai dvSpet^t t\kytTO irap* 
avTols}^'^ 

Two Turkic words could be considered from which Kd^^ap could be de- 
rived: 1) qan '^blood^', 2) qan, the shorter (contracted?) form for qa^an 
‘'supreme mler”. I do not believe in a derivative from qan *‘blood”, 
as the Altaians never connect the blood with “race, nobility, descent” etc.; 
the blood, in their opinion, is only the receptacle of the soul, the bearer, the 
element of the soul. Because of this belief, Cingis-Xan, e.g., never had 
relatives or former friends executed by the sword, but had them strangled, 
in Order that their spirits or souls would be undisturbed after death. By 
shedding the victims’ blood, he would have caused their poor souls eternal 
unrest after death, and they would not have a place to retum to and to 
rest in. In Chinese populär belief we find the same ideas. Thus, I 
should prefer to connect Kd^^ap with qan “ruler'\ and to analyze it as 
qapYar < qan + nominal suff. -^ar. It would be possible to consider the 
Suffix - 7 ar an ablaut-form of a suffix which appears in Byzantine sources 
as -yovp-oi in tribe-names: KovTpiyovpoLy 'Kovtoi) pyovpoi, Ovwovyovpoiy OvrLyov- 
poLy KoT^äyrjpoL (-gir!) which is very common among Tungus (Evenki) 
tribes, being also found in Turko-Mongol tribe-names: -gir/-jir, arising 
from an older *- 7 yr/-gir, since both Tungus and Mongol have lost the 
pre-Altaic sound-group yy. The suffix *~ 7 yr/-gir seems to consist of two 
elements, - 7 y/-gi identical with the Altaic locative suffix -qy/'ki/- 7 y/-gi + 
the plural suffix -r, which here may have lost its pluralic significance. It is 
worthwhile mentioning, that certain Tungus languages form a special 
feminine (the Ural-Altaic languages have no grammatical gender, except 
in a few uninvestigated cases), in the case of which this -r disappears; 
-gir, masc., -gi-mni, fern., cf. Tungus Barguzin GaldÄöhir, masc., GaldÄö- 
hi-mni, fem.^^^ In Evepki, most tribe-names are formed with the suffix 
-gir: Bulto-gir, Capo-gir, Cilca-gir, Sama-gir, Mane-gir, Kindi-gir, Lonto- 
gir, etc., in Turkic and Mongol, we find a few such as D^alajir (Tk.) 
= Dzalajir (Mong.), Uj-^ur (?). Thus, the Kd^^ap < Qap^ar < qap- 
7 ar would be the Royal ones, those dose to the qan. There would be 
some similarity with Herodotos^ 2/£w?at ßacLXucoLy the XkoXotgl. We have 
no dates as to which tribe was the tribe of the x«i 7 dvos, qa^an of the 
Päcänäg, as we know, e.g., that the Qynyq were the royal clan of the 
Oyuz*®^ or the I-la and the Sjao the royal clans of the Qytan (Ljao). 

Still another etymology is possible; Kd^^ap could be formed with the suf- 

löi Chapter XXXVII, end. 

102 Bonn, p. 169,2-4. 

1®* Cf. N. N. Poppe, MaTepnajiti ajih HccjieAOBaHHfl TynryccKoro aaMKa, AHCCCP, 
Leningrad, 1927, p. 3. 

Brockelmann, p. 247. 
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fix -7a for denominal verbs and it could assume the suffix of the nomen ao- 
risti: qan-^a-r, a formation like another tribe-name, namely that of the 
Bul-ya-r. An independent noun *bul is not known, so far; only the verbal 
derivative bulya-, Qom., Qrm., Kar., Qq., C7., Tar., O.T. “to mix up, to 
trouble, to stir up, make disorder,'’^'’® Osm. bula- “id,''^^® Orxon bul-ya-q 
“confusion, trouble’’^^*®—Käs^ari lists it as a man’s name^®^—and numerous 
derivatives. Thus, the Bulgars would be “the troublers'’. I do not deny, 
of course, that on the other hand, Bulyar might be a very old form, and 
as such might go back to formations of a different kind which can not be 
completely analyzed without the dangerous probability of a large amount 
of errors. P. A. Boodberg, e.g., is of the opinion that the underlying idea 
of this tribe-name is “mixed ones” (in an anthropological sense); he, too, 
derives it from bul-^a- and *bui, but does not say anything of the suffixes 
or the word-formation. In this case, it would either be a simple formation, 
*bui-7ar, with the ethnikon -yar as discussed above, or a more complex 
formation for which I could tentatively off er about half a dozen examples.^°® 

The names of the hpruxÖKa.aTpo}^'^ except that of the first one ’^AcrTrpov 
“White"' whose indigenous name has not been noted by the Emperor, 
show -Karat in the second part of the compound. This is erroneously read 
by N 4 meth“° as “kataj"" instead of katä. In the tenth Century, the ancient 
diphthong at had long had the phonetic value of ä. This error leads N 4 - 
meth to the supposition that “kataj” correspond to a Cay. qata^ “Schanze, 
Barriere, Befestigung, Schutzwehr"^^^ quoted by Radlov from Säjx Sülej- 
män's Dictionary and which probably Stands for qataq, since Ca^ataj 
orthography has great vacillations and freedom in the spellings of final 
-7 or -q. N^meth adds to his hypothesis “mit der auffallenden Entspre¬ 
chung 7^j”. I must say, however, that a correspondence 7^j as quoted 
for this instance does not exist in the Turkic languages. It is rather con- 
vincing to connect -Karat with East-Iranian kat “house > village", as d'Ohs- 
son ^^2 and Markwart^^^ do. The word -Karat was in Päcänäg probably 

105 WB IV,1848. 

106 WB IV,1836. 

Brockelmann, 242. 

Cf. P. A. Boodberg’s “Two notes on the History of the Chinese Frontier, 2. 
The Bulgars of Mongolia”, in HJAS, 1,3-4 (1926), 291-307, ibidem^ reference to 
N6meth’s “La provenance du nom bulgar” in Symbolae Grammaticae in honorem 
loann. Rozwadowski, 11,217-226, cf. further on Markwart & Bang, “Die Chronologie 
der alttk. Inschr.”, pp. 90,94,110. 

Chapter XXXVII, Bonn, p. 167,5 ff.—Cf. also Markwart, Streijzilge, p. 191, 
and note 2. 

P. 33. 

WB 11,279. 

d’Ohsson, Des peuples du Caucase, p. 256 (quoted after N6meth). 

Streifzügey p. 196, bottom. Hung. häz (“häz”) “house” is also to be traced 
either to the same or to a closely related Iranian base. 
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of palatal nature; *kätä, *käte, *käte, since postpalatal gutturals of IE 
languages are not velar and are, therefore, automatically conceived of as 
palatals. There are, however, languages of the NW group, as Qazan and 
Qazaq, which can treat such borrowings as both, velar and palatal, so that 
they may appear in one and the same language with all velar or with all 
palatal sounds. 

In Wadding's Annales Minorum, VI,227, a Cata is found in a text of a 
Vatican MS. dated 1314 (sub: “Numerus Provinciarum et Custodiarum 
Ordinis Minorum”). In a parallel text of 1400, a Slcata is noted which 
W. Bang corrected into Solqat or Eski Qrym, the name of the ancient 
Capital of the Crimea.“^ 

Final -at is nothing other than the suff. possess. 3rd pers. sg. -i which 
may show some variations according to soundharmony or language, i.e., 
it may be -y, -i, -'t, -n, or it can have ablaut, as in some Siberian languages, 
-ä, -e (-a/-ä).^^® Thus, -at may mean an i-sound dulled toward ä, e. The 
possessive suffix 3rd person is required, by Turkic syntax, for all rectum- 
regens-composition. 

The first components of these place-names are rather problematic. It 
is very possible, if not probable that they represent old place- or district- 
names which might have undergone Turkic vulgär etymologies. 

1. ToiryYÄrat. N4meth connects it mth tün “night”, and explains it as 
“fort of the night-watch”; tün, however, does not mean “night-watch”, 
on the other hand, N^meth thinks it could be tun “rest” (so Kä§ 7 .) which 
Stands for tyn of the other languages. N4meth is correct in rejecting a 
Connection with u* Tän (?), Tun (?), the Osman name of the Don River.“® 
Toiry- (= tup) might be explained as toQ C 7 ., OT., Qq., Tob., Alt., Tel., 
LelS., Sor, Sa^.,“^ tuQ Qn. “frost, frozen; rigid (from frost)”.“® 

2. KpaKvaKäraL seems to be the only one to have an unquestioned Turkic 
etymology. N^meth correctly sees in its first part qaraq “look; pupil of 
the eye; eye”,“® meaning in Uj^., C 7 ., Qn. also “pillage, robbery, damage”, 
being a noun in -q from qara- “to look (for), to observe, to watch out, etc.”“® 

SBAW, 1913, p. 245. Possibly -Kärat. survives in Hungarian place-names com- 
posed with käta, as Szent-Märton-Käta, Nagykäta, etc., where the final -a would be 
the suffix of the possessive 3rd pers. sg. 

Cf. L. P. Potapov & K. Menges, “Materialien zur Volkskunde der Tiirkvölker 
des Altaj, {MSOS, XXXVII, Berlin 1934), 87 ff.—In Jakut, the suff. poss. 3rd 
pers. sg. is always -a/-ä. On the other hand, in Hungarian, the same suffix is -ä/-ä. 

P. 34, n. 1.—Does Markwart's (Streifzüge, 191,n.2) Tun-kat CÄ ^ refer to this? 

No Source for CÄ ^ is quoted by him, 

WB 111,1170. 

iwWB 111,1434. 

1” WB 11,147 ff. 

«"WB 11,142 ff. 
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This composition would thus mean “observation-post, -fort” or so. The 
element -va- not explained by N4meth, is the genitive suffix -nyp/-mo 
which, too, shows the same ablaut as the possessive suffix 3rd person in 
-Karat. If this is not an insufficient spelling, we would, in this case, have a 
short form of the genitive suffix, -ny/-ni (here > -na/-nä) as it is known 
from the özbek dialects of TaSkent and Xiwä^^i g^^d from the Qumyq 

language.^22 

3. SaXjuoKarat can be, as N4meth is convinced, sahna-kate “the fortress 
of the patrol”; sahna, Osm. “action of throwing, putting, letting out; 
going, grazing freely (cattle),” and: “watch, patrol”; in Ca^. and the 
languages of Ea^tern Turkestan it can mean “lasso (for horses), loop, 
snare, wire”^^^ and it has other meanings in the different languages since it 
originally means “action of putting, placing, throwing”, and “thing put, 
placed, thrown” etc. 

4. SoKOKarat would, according to N4meth, simply be saqa-kate “Pfahl¬ 
burg, pile-castle,” from saqa Qq. “pile, pole, support, post”.^^^ But Mark- 
warP^® connects it with Lelewel, La geographie du Moyen-Age, 111,166, 
with the town of olj mentioned by DÄajhäni and Idrisi, and situated at 
the mouth of the Dnestr. May be, saqa-kate is a Päö. form of this 
due to vulgär etymology? A Connection with te Iranian tribe-name of 
the Saka, SaKat, does not seem plausible in this case. 

5. AaovKäraL is explained by N4meth as “Kriegsfestung” which is read 
by him “jaju-kataj”. The Turkic Word for “enemy” and “war” is ja^, 
jü, jau, d^au, the last two being the forms of the NW group. If the Greek 
spelling Tatou- is correct, it is phonetically == jäu, a form which is absolutely 
possible in a language of the NW group having a strong tendency toward 
palatalization^ On the other hand, it is possible that latou- Stands for 
laou- = jau, Qn., Tob. Bar., Ca^. “id”.^^® In neither case is N^meth’s 
“stränge correspondence 7 ^ j” present. If we had to suppose a Greek 
spelling ’lai’ou- jaju, this word could be a verbal noun in -y^ (appearing 
in the NW group as -ü) of jaj- < jad- “to expand, scatter, disperse”; thus 
it could here mean “houses of the dispersion = scattered houses, expanded 
Settlement”, or so. 

In this Connection, I should like to discuss some words of Turkic and 
probably Päöänäg origin as occurring in the following chapters. 

The name of the Kdßapod^^ could also be explained as a nomen aoristi 


*21 Menges, Drei özbek. Texte, p. 157 f. 

12 * N. K. Dmitrijev, PpaMMaTiiKa KyMtiKCKoro flatiKa, p. 55, bottom. 
mWB IV,374. 

IV ,241. 

* 2 ® Streifzüge, p. 196, bottom, 

12 « WB 111,16. 

22’ Chapter XXXIX, Bonn,171. 
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qab-ar of qap- which occurs in almost all Turkic languages, “to take, grasp, 
seize, grab, take with hands, arms, claws, teeth; take away, along; rob, 
Steel”,Käs 7 . ‘‘to steal, attack, seize”. From this same base, the title 
Capeanus of the Avars as occurring in Einhard’s Annals,^^^ and that of the 
successor of Eltäräs-Qa^an of the Kök-Türk, mentioned in the Tohuquq- 
Inscription, namely Qap^an-Qa^an, is to be derived; Radloff transcribes 
it as *Qapa 7 an-Qa 7 an,^^° but on the monument itself no vocalization is 
given: qp^nq^n. Turkic -p- in intervocalic position becomes voiced 
regularly in the Siberian languages, as any unvoiced consonant; it is pos- 
sible that some of the extinct NW languages had a similar sonantization 
in intervocalic Position. 

Another possibility is offered by a qabar found in the WB, listed for 
Azarbajd^änl only^^^ meaning “variegated, having the traces of small- 
pox”; it might be a name used for the color of their horses, if we follow 
N^meth, or indicating that at a certain time the tribe suffered from a 
severe small-pox epidemic. To which base this Az. qabar belongs, is not 
clear as yet. 

A great difficulty is implied in the phonetic value of the ß. If the mean¬ 
ing is, in this case, v, there would be only the possibility of a derivation 
from qav- listed in the WB^^^ for Ca^. only, “to persecute, expel”, while 
in the other languages forms like qov- '(Käs 7 ., Osm.), qü- (Qrm., Qom., 
Qn., Qq., Alt., Tel.) are known. The development of Ca^. qav- seems to 
be due to a particular development within Ca^ataj. A qavar ^ qovar = 
qov-ar (nomen aoristi) “persecuting, expelling” is not necessarily activic, 
since in many Turkic languages (Siberian, East-Siberian, NW-group) the 
designation of the passive is generally omitted. If we conceive of that 
form in the sense of “emigrants, exiles”, it would have some relation to 
the Emperor's report on their secession from the Xazars. 

At the end of the chapter (XXXIX), the Emperor mentions the bilin- 
guism of the KaßapoL. They were descended from the Xdfapot, fled to the 
TovpKOL (proto-Magyars) in the country of the Päcänäg, then, they teach 
the TovpKOL the language of the XAfapot, but “they have also the other 
language of the ToüpKot,”^^^ Which was the language they taught the 
TovpKOL? Since the latter were definitely proto-Hungarians, i.e., speaking 
Ugric, they must have taught them their Turkic idiom, and that means, 
the KäßapoL belonged to that group of the Xafapot which originally spoke 

WB 11,403 ff. 

Markwart, Chronologie^ p. 109. 

Alttürkische Inschriften der Mongolei^ 11,93. 

WB 11,440. 

iMWB 11,463. 

Bonn, p. 172,2-3. 
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Turkic. Except that, they knew also the other language of the ToD/vcot, 
i.e., an Ugric language 

In the next chapter, XL, some tribe-names of the samc tribal conglomer- 
ate are given. Of the six names mentioned, I propose etymologies for only 
two: Kapi 7 and Kaarj.^^^ The first seems to be Turkic qary, occurring in 
almost all Turkic languages, “old, aged”.^^® Kaarj would be easily explained 
as KäS 7 . qasy “Hürde, fold, pen (for cattle)” showing in Kääy. a NW and 
SW form for a qasy^ of other Turkic languages^^^ (which, in KäSy., has a 
different meaning), verbal noun in -y from qasy-, qas- Osm. “to tie (up), 
draw together, to seam”.^^® But the easy way is seldom the right one, and 
thus, it is possible that I have fallen prey to vulgär etymology. 

At the end of chapter XL, the title Kapxäv (later: »capxäs, genit. Kapxä) 
occurs;^®^ the Kapxäv as well as the yuXds (= Magyar (lulä) receive the grain- 
tax. It is for phonological rea^ons extremely difficult to connect this 
title with qapyan > Kavxävo^; a form *qauxan could become *qa 7 xan, but 
in Turkic noalternation 7 ^ r occurs,except in therecentlanguage of East- 
ern Turkestan (OT., Tar. = New-Ujyur) where the r is uvular and may 
therefore be replaced by 7 , and vice versa. Thus, I do not consider a de¬ 
velopment qa 7 xan > qarxan (with uvular r) probable. The WB lists a 
Tel. qär 7 an “mythological mediator between Ärlik and Ülgön’^^^® which 
shows lengthdue to contraction, cf. Qa 7 yr 7 än “id” and Qa 7 yr, Tel., “ser- 
vant of Ärlik, head of all evil spirits'V^^ Tel. qar 7 an “old, aged” < 
qary- 7 an.^^° The title might also have arisen after disappearance of 
intermediary syllable, from qarayan “looking, watching, observing”. 
From the phonological viewpoint, it is better to connect Kapxäv with one of 
the latter examples. 

The detailed geographical chapter XLII contains a number of names 
which seem etymologizahle from Turkic. It is, of course, impossible to 
state whether these names belong to Päöänäg or whether they originated 
long before their arrival in the Pontic steppes. 

Td 'A5apd, sand-banks, or islands protruding into the Black Sea in 

Cf. Markwart, Streifzüge^ pp. 52 ff., 66, 522. Our views differ, inasmuch as 
Markwart believes all the Xazars to have formed one linguistic unit, belonging to 
the Turkic group. In the IJudüdu-H- Älam, the existence of a compound or mixed 
group, the Xazaropäcänäg, is stated, cf. V. Minorsky, Hudüd al-'Älam, p. 160, 443 f. 
Are the Covari, mentioned in the Annales Juvavenses, cf. Monumenta Germaniae 
Hist., Scriptores, XXX, 2, identical with these K&ßapoL? 

135 Bonn, p. 172,13. 

136 WB 11,167 f. 

137 Brockelmann, p. 149. 

iwWB 11,350,347. 

1 *® Bonn, p. 174,17 ff. 

i«WB 11,192. 

11,74. 
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the region of the mouth of the Dnepr,are, as J. Duchesne-Guillemin 
showed/^^ etymologizable from Iranian, and their name survives in Tendra 
(in the eastem part of the bay of Odessa). 

One of the numerous rivers streaming to the Maiotis is the XtopoKouX^^^ 
in which the ßep^^riKov is caught. It is without doubt a Turkic qära köl 
“black lake. ’ ’ As far as the second part of the compound is concerned, we have 
Seen that ou may represent both Altaic ö and ü. As Türkmen gol and Jakut 
küöl (xüöl) show, the word had proto-Turkic length: *k61 (or *gol). The 
Mongol equivalent is velar 7 ÖI (spelled: twwI) and it means “river”, 
not “lake”.^^® In Turkic, it has meant, from the Orxon-period on, “lake”; 
however, Radloff notes for Altaj and Teleut “branch of a river” and for 
Sayaj “swamp”.^^® It is possible, that these meanings are due to the 
strong Mongol influence on the Turkic languages of Siberia. On the other 
hand, it is possible that at a certain ancient state of the Turkic languages, 
there may not always have existed a clear distinction between “river” and 
“lake”. There is no historical reason to suppose XcopaKouX to be Mongol, 
and in Greek spelling, the Mongol 7 would without doubt have been rendered 
as 7 . Bep^rjTucov is not Altaic. Du Cange^^^ explains it as “Oxiani pisces 
sale conditi, seu qui ex Oxo fluvio eruuntur”. He also quotes the form 
ßepT^lTiKov.^^ Bang connects this^^^ with modern Turkish (Osm.) märsin 
and mürsin^^® “sturgeon” and their modern-Greek equivalent ptpalvL 
and ixo\}p^o\}\Lv. H. Gr4goire^®^ believes a geographical term to be con- 
tained in ßtp^ijTLKov pointing to BepftXia, BepfuXta, the region fromwhere the 
Khazars are said to come.^®^ This name occurs as early as in the account of 
Barhebraeus on the migrations of the Bulgars which goes back to the eccle- 
siastical history of Johannes of Ephesos (written in 585/6) where the coun- 
try of the Alans is called Barsälia. It is, as Markwart supposed, the name 
of an Uralic (or Altaic) tribe which is mentioned in the Armenian sources 
as Barselk' (also Basilk'); according to Markwart, they were one of the 
three original tribes of the later Volga-Bulgarians.^“ Their original roam- 
ing places seem to have been the southwesternmost part of the North-Cas- 

Bonn, p. 180,1. 

ByzantioUj XII (1937), 717-719. 
i^^Bonn, p. 181,2. 

Kovalevskij, 11,1017. 
i«WB 11,1217-8. 

Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis, 1,191. 

Ibid., 1,192. 

SBAW, 1913, phil.-hist. Kl., p. 245. 

160 WB IV,2098,2222. 

Communication by letter. 

So e.g.Theophanes and Nikephoros; cf. Markwart, Chronologie^ p. 83, Streif Züge, 
p. 490, quotations: n.3, AnalekteUf pp. 76,90. 

Markwart, Streifzüge, pp. 15,56-9, 485,489 f. 
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pian depression, i.e., the steppes between lower Volga and Ea^tern Cau- 
casus where now the Qalmyqs and Noyajs live. 

As far as BdX is concerned, I consider it to be a Turkic *bal meaning “clay, 
löss, mud, mire^’, so far not attested in any Turkic language (Turkic and 
Mongolian bal, “honey”, is probably the same word having become fixed 
in this one semasiological function—original meaning; “thick, stiff liquid” 
—), but we have derivatives of that base such as balyq, Orxon,^®^ Kä§ 7 . 
“city, castle”—in the Near East and in Central Asia, the buildings consist 
mainly of a wooden frame work and clay—, Mongol bal^asun “city”, 
Kä§ 7 . balyq and balq “clay, mud” (dialect of the Ar^u); Käs^., Osm., 
Qrm., Qn. balcyq, Qq. balsyq “clay, mud”;^^® note the name of an ancient 
Street in Moscow, on the Island of the Moskva river, Baji^yr. BdX would 
thus be the “muddy, clayey (river)”, and it would be the only hitherto 
known reference to Turkic *bal in its original meaning. This Altayic 
Word is probably genuinely related to proto-Slav. *bolto < *bol-to- “swamp, 
etc.”^®® 

BoupXtK might represent Turkic *Bor-lyq or *Bur-lyq; cf. Osm. bor “resi- 
due from dirty, muddy water”,^^’ *bor-luq (/Tyq) “containing such a resi- 
due”; on the other hand, it might be connected with another Osm. bor “land 
unfit for cultivation’V®^ i.e. *bor-luq (/-lyq) “region unfit for cultivation,” 
or with Qq. bor, Qn., Tob. bur “chalk’V®® but the geological map of Russia 
does not exhibit any chalk-layers around the Azov-Sea. Käs^. has a bürü 
“stagnant water”,for which a *bürü-lük (/-lik) can be formed, “place, 
river containing stagnant water”, from which later, through reduction of 
intermediary syllable, *bür-lük, *bür-lik can originate. Turkic bor and 
bürü are related to Mongol bur “muddy; dark, obscure; pottery clay”.^®® 
I do not consider probable a derivative from Qom., Qrm. bür, Sib. pür 
“leaf or bud of a flower”.^®^ 

Xaöiip is definitely Turkic. It is to be read either as Qadyr or as Qadyr, 
“horrible, threatening, grim, dire, etc.”, cf. Orxon Uj^ur qadyr “id”*®^ 
= qadyr, as demonstrated by Tel. qajyr “steep”, Tuba qajyr “rapid current 
in the water, in a river”,^®^ and Sa^., Bältir, Qaca, Tel.^®^ qazyr “horrible, 
atrocious, grim, threatening, quick, etc.”^®® Käs^. has qadyr “difBcult 

154 WB IV, 1495-6. 

155 WB IV,1505-6. 

Berneker, Sl. Et. Wh.j p. 70. 

i”WB IV,1661. 

158 WB IV,1662,1815. 

Brockelmann, p. 47. 

Kovalevskij, 11,1212. 

161 WB IV,1886,1397. 

162WB 11,326. 

163 WB 11,94-5. 

16^ In Teleut, this form is a borrowing from the Abaqan-Sayaj group. 

iwWB 11,379. 
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(thing, region), severe (prince)’V®® without quotation as to dialect. With 
Käs 7 ., occasional alternations d ~ t and d ^ d are found. As a river- 
name, Qazyr occurs in Southern Siberia, in the Minusinsk district, as that 
of an Eastern tributary of the Jenisej, streaming down from the NW slopes 
of the W Sajan Mts, On some Russian maps, it is called, in its lower 
course, Tuba, and the Qazyr is considered as one of its source-rivers. In 
Mongol, this word survives, as it seems, only in the name of the gryphon, 
qadÄir (sibayun),^®^ as a translation of Skr. g|*d^ra- or Tibetan bjargod 
Gri-dra “bird of prey Gridra;” without doubt under the Impression of vul¬ 
gär etymology, Sanskr. gpdTa-literally means “greedy”^®^'". 

Furthermore, the Emperor mentions a vvf^iov ßtrya xa^r^Xov rd \ey6fxevov 
which is situated in the middle of the Maiotic (Kimmerian) Bos- 
poros, today Strait of Kerc. The secoiid syllable is, according to its Greek 
spelling, palatal, or in other words, it reminds the form 'AreX for the Volga, 
as discussed above. An ancient final -y/-g is here represented as -x, as 
it has been found in the word 7r^< beg. The Turkic word for “island” 
is in the NW group Qom. “atov” (in the Codex Cumanicus, = atau, 
atäu), Qn. atau,^®® Osm., Az., Qrm. ada^^® Ca^. ada^ and adaq (various spell- 
ings for adaq).^^^ The word is lacking in Kä§ 7 . The oldest form known 
so far is Qom. atov < atav/atay. A definitely NW form would be that 
with final -v, -y < -y, as found in Qom. and Qn. 

Near the end of the chapter XLII other islands are mentioned, as being 
located along the coast of Ztxta, as the Northwesternmost spurs of theCau" 
Casus are called.Two of the names, Tovpyavrjpx and T^apßayävtj^'^^ seem 
to be of Turkic origin. The first name seems divisible into two com- 
ponents: rovpyav + rjpx- The first part could be the nomen perfecti in 
- 7 an of tur-, Orxon, etc., in all Tk.languages,SW group dur-, “to stand, be, 
be erect, established, etc.”,^^"* in Ca^. tur^an can also mean “watch, guard, 
watchman^\ and it is a tribename.*^® The second part -tjpx admits at 
least two explanations: 1) irx may stand for Ca^. irik, erik “hard, rough, 

Brockelmann, 140. 

Kovalevskij, 11,819. 

167a pQp the explanation of the Sanskrit and Tibetan forms I am indebted to Prof. 
B. Geiger. 

168 Bonn, p. 181,10. 

169 WB 1,452. 

170 WB 1,476-477. 

171 WB 1,479. 

172 The Zixoc, mentioned already by Ptolemaios, are probably the ancestors of the 
Contemporary A-dyy-e, the Öerkes, still living in the same region. 

17» Bonn, 181,22. 

174 WB 111,1442 ff., 1787. 

176 WB 111,1457. 
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coarse, big, rüde, crude”,^^® < erig as Baraba äri Qq., Qom., Az., 

Qrm. iri, Qn. iri Özbek of Xiwa eri, erT», erü prove, conse- 

quently Kä§ 7 . ärik and irik, irük^®“ are to be corrected into ärig, irig and 
irüg. I do not believe that the word is to be connected with irik, Qq., Sib. 
‘'spoiled, soury, rotten'’^®^ from äri-, iri- ‘'to rot, be spoiled, be dissolved’\^®^ 
In the final -x, again the correspondence -x -g is found, as in ’At^x ^-nd 
7 r€x. As to its monosyllabity, - 17 px might represent a case of the type Käs^. 
balq, qylq, birt, yrq which probably originated under the influence of special 
accentuation or quantity. Thus, Tovpyavrjpx would be “Resisting (the 
waves, storms). Big, Huge”. 

The name of the other island offers less difficulties, and its etymology is 
without ambiguity the nomen praeteriti iterativi in -a-yan of ^arp- Osm. 
“to beat, be beaten, become curved, bent, crooked” from beatings, waves, 
storms, etc.;’®'"’ the Word is quoted from Osman only, and it is lacking 
with KäS 7 . It is probably the same as Qq. sarpy- “to singe a little at the 
ßre’’.i84 Tfapßaydn may thus mean “permanently being beaten (by the 
waves and the winds)”. 

OvKpohx,^^^ the name of the river which streams through the country of 
Ztxta and down to Tajudrapxa, probably the Kuban of today, might also 
have a Turkic etymology. This can only be established on the base of a 
rhotacistic Turkic language, and the only known one is the Tävas language. 
Without enlarging on the history and the Problems of rhotacism in Turkic, 
we give only the facts: 1) common-Tk. d > r in Volga-Bulgarian and in 
Jävas, e.g. Tk. adaq “foot’’ > X^v. yra, 2) common -Tk. z > r, as e.g. 
in säkiz “eight” > T^v. sakkär, or Tk. qolayuz “leader, guide” > Bulg. 
(Aboba-Pliska) Kov\ovßpos ^ KÖXoßpos}^^ 

Lacking material on T^vas at hand, I derive Ou/cpo^x from Proto-Tävas 
(Volga-Bulgarian) *ükk 9 r or *ukk 9 r, (probably with gemination, cf. 
sakkär, of which also a non-geminated form exists, sakär) < Orxon, Uj^. 
ögüz^®^ + common-Turkic diminutive-suffix in -yq/-ik, i.e. ögüz-ük > 
*ögür-ük/ökür-ük > *ükk9r-ük (/*ukk9r-uk) > ObKpovx “little river”. 

WB 1,762,1459-1460. 

i”WB I, 761. 

178 WB 1,1458-1459. 

179 Menges, Drei özbek. Texte^ p. 166. 

1 «« Brockelmann, pp. 23, 67. 
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iMWB 1,761,1459. 

i«»WB 111,1871 f. 
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i««Cf. Markwart, Analekten^ 88 ff., Besevliev, God. Sof. Univ.^ XXXI (1934-35), 
73-77. 

187 WB 1,1811-2 reads Uj. ügüs “river^^ the Tohuquq-Inscription (cf. Radloff, 
Alttürk. Inschr. der Mongolei, 11,92 reads ügüz. After Kä§ 7 . (Brockelmann, 133, 
where ögüz/öküz) it is to be read as ögüz. 
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This phonological fact would definitely speak against the Päßänäg 
origin of this name. It can be traced back to a Proto-Javas (Volga-Bul- 
garian) tribe which, in these regions, preceded the Päcänäg for about 2-3 
centuries, and whose sojourn in these regions is proved of by the name of the 
OvKpovx- 

Tajuarapxa, the name of a fortress mentioned in this same chapter,^®® which 
is the TMyTopoKaHb of the Old-Russian Chronicles, will be discussed by 
H. Gr4goire in his article on the Byzantine elements in the Tale of Igor\ 

Columbia University. 

ADDENDUM 

P. 265,1 should have referred to Beschewliew, “Zur Frage des Lautwertes des Buch¬ 
staben ß im Spätgr./^ Annuaire de VInsiiiut de Phil, et d'Hist. Or. et Slaves, Brussels, 
V (1937), 65-68. 
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THE AVIGNONESE PAPACY AND THE CATALAN DUCHY OF 

ATHENS 

By Kenneth M. Setton 

The exploits of the Catalan Grand Company and their expedition to the 
Levant have been no less a source of pride and Inspiration to the Catalan 
historian Antonio Rubio y Lluch in the twentieth Century than they were 
to the Catalan chronicler Ramon Muntaner in the fourteenth Century. The 
extraordinary history of the Company began in 1302 when, after twenty 
years of war, the houses of Anjou and Aragon composed at Caltabellotta 
some of the differences which had existed between them since the Sicilian 
Vespers. The Catalan Company had been in the employ of King Frederick 
II of Sicily; now they found the prospect of peace neither profitable nor 
entertaining, and so they sought and received an offer from the Byzantine 
Emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus to seil their Services against the Turks 
in Asia Minor (1303). Most of them had no reason not to seek their 
fortunes in the Levant, and many of them were to find their fortunes there. 
Their leader was the famous Roger de Flor, who had risen from the docks 
of Brindisi to become Vice Admiral of Sicily. But Roger was murdered 
when Michael IX, who shared the empire with his father Andronicus, be- 
lieved that Roger’s future portended more danger than assistance to the 
Palaeologi and to the empire (1305). The Catalans mastered the difficult 
Situation which the death of their leader left them in; they had already 
established themselves in Gallipoli by October of 1304, and now they re- 
mained there, living off the country, until June of 1307 when they began 
to make their way westward. Thrace and Macedonia paid further the price 
of imperial treachery as their fields were ravaged, their towns burned, and 
their monasteries plundered. Early in 1309 hungcr drove the Catalans 
from Macedonia into Thessaly; in the following year they marched through 
the pass of Thermopylae and thence into central Greece. They had come 
to stay.^ 

‘ The seventeenth Century annalist of the kings of Aragon, Pedro Abarca, observes 
in his account of the expedition (An. 11 [1684], cap. 6, pp. 44 et sqq.) : “De esta gloriosa 
Expediciön escrivieron mucho los Antiguos . . . ’Ho which we may add, “y los moder- 
nos tambi^n!” We are fortunate, for the most part, inour more or less Contemporary 
and later accounts—Ramon Muntaner, George Pachymeres, Nicephorus Gregoras, 
Theodulus Magister, the Emperor John Cantacuzenus, Laonicus Chalcocondylas, 
George Phrantzes, Nicolaus Specialis, the authors of the Vitae paparum Avenionen- 
sium. 

Professor Vasiliev has given us a brief account in his History of the Byzantine Em- 
pirej Engl, ed., II (1929), 295-301; French ed., H (1932), 284-290. For more than 
three centuries historians have studied this most striking chapter in the history of 
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In the spring of 1310 the Company entered the Service of Gautier I (V) 
de Brienne, who had lately become fifth Duke of Burgundian Athens, and 
who used them to protect his interests in central Greece against his foes 
and theirs—the Despoina Anna of Epirus; John II Angelus Ducas, third 
Sebastokrator of Neopatras; and the Emperor Andronicus, now become 
the Catalans’ bitterest enemy. But Brienne in his tum tried to get rid 
of them when he had no further use for them, and in the marshes of the 
Cephissus in March of 1311—the chronicler Muntaner speaks of the beauty 
of the place (‘en un bell pla prop Estives’)—they defeated and killed him 
in battle. With him perished the flower of the Frankish chivalry which 
for more than a Century had feasted in famous castles in Thebes, Livadia, 
and Athens, and jousted in the plains of Boeotia and of Attica. 

The Company soon turned for leadership to their erstwhile employer 
King Frederick II of Sicily. In 1319 their greatest Vicar General, Don 
Alfonso Fadrique, added to the duchy of Athens the so-called duchy of 
Neopatras, the modern Hypate, in Southern Thessaly. For more than 
forty years the Dukes of Athens and Neopatras were cadets of the house of 
Barcelona in Sicily (1312-1355), but from just after the middle of the 
Century the Duke of Athens became also King of Sicily, and for twenty-two 

medieval Catalunya—among them being Gerönimo Zurita, Fran. de Moncada, Chas. 
Du Gange, Od. Rinaldi, Edw. Gibbon, Rosario Gregorio, J. A. Buchon, George Fin- 
lay, Karl Hopf, W. Heyd, Epam. Stamatiades, S. V. Bozzo, Gust. Hertzberg, A. Bo- 
farull y Brocä, F. Gregorovius, Sp. P. Lampros, T. D. Neroutsos, George Constanti- 
nides, A. Morel-Fatio, John Schmitt, Jean Longon, Gustave Schlumberger, Sir R. 
Rodd, Wm. Miller, R. B. Merriman, N. Jorga, Nicolau d’Olwer, A. Rovira i Virgili, 
Ferran Soldevila, Antonino de Stefano. The most notable contributions to the his- 
tory of the Catalans in the Levant are some forty hooks, articles, and monographs by 
the late Antonio Rubiö y Lluch of Barcelona in over half a Century of scholarly writ- 
ing (see the bibliography of Rubiö’s works in the Homenatge a Antoni Rubiö i Lluchy 
Barcelona, 1936, I, pp. ix-xv). What are apparently his greatest works, the Histbria 
de VOrient catalä and the Diplomatari de VOrient catalä, remain still unpublished, 
casualties of the war in Spain (1936-1939). On 21 November, 1944, Professor J. M. 
Millas y Vallicrosa of the University of Barcelona wrote me, in answer to an enquiry 
which I had addressed to him, “que el Diplomatari de VOrient catalä del difunto Prof. 
D. A. Rubiö y Lluch se halla casi del todo impreso, que sölo le falta la impresiön del 
prölogo, y que muy probablemente dentro de poco tiempo podrä aparecer esta obra 
que forma un grande y bello volumen: por la guerra se ha retrasado tanto su apari- 
ciön.^^ The seal of the Company from about 1305 was discovered some twenty 
years ago (G. Schlumberger, Comptes rendus de VAcademie des inscriptions et helles 
lettres, Paris, 1925, pp. 131-137; Anuari de VInstitut d*Estudis CatalanSy any VII, 
1921-1926, pp. 302-304). Two chronological details in the text, commonly given in- 
correctly, should perhaps be noted: Roger de Flor and his followers arrived in Con- 
stantinople in the second half of the year 1303, not 1302 (Rubiö, Revista de Catalunya^ 
vol. V, Nov. 1926, pp. 458-459), and they were not in Gallipoli for seven years, as 
Muntaner, chap. 231 (ed. K. Lanz, p. 411), States, but only fron October of 1304 to 
June of 1307 (Rubiö, Paquimeres i Muntaner in Institut d^Estudis Catalans: Secciö 
hist-arqueol.y Mem.y I, fase. 2, Barcelona, 1927, pp. 25-26). 
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years Frederick III ü Semplice tried ingloriously to exert his feeble mle 
both in Sicily and in the Catalan dominions in Greece (1355-1377). After 
two years of chaos and civil strife (1377-1379) and the disastrous invasion 
of the Navarrese (1379), the duchies of Athens and Neopatras were united 
tothe Crown of Aragon, and their Dukes were King Pedro IV del Punejalet 
(1379-1387) and his son King John I (1387-1388), but on 2 May, 1388, 
the Florentine Nerio Acciajuoli occupied the Acropolis, and two years later 
Neopatras was lost, and the Catalan duchies in Greece were no more.^ 

Düring the whole period of Catalan domination in central Greece the 
papacy was established in Avignon, “which brought the Pope into such 
pernicious dependence on France,”^ and “the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Court at Avignon, which was too often swayed by personal and family 
interests,”^ manifested themselves rather unhappily in the relations of the 
Avignonese Popes with the Catalans in Athens and Neopatras. The 
French Popes showed a consistent hostility to the Catalans, whose leaders 
they intermittently placed under bans of excommunication and whose lands 
were placed under interdict; they strenuously supported the claims of the 
French family of Brienne to the ducal Coronet of Athens; and regularly ap- 
pointed foreigners, especially Venetians—for his Holiness relied much upon 
the Serenissima in Greece and the Morea—to ecclesiastical positions in the 
Catalan duchies. The archdiocese of Athens was supposed to come within 
the Jurisdiction of the Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, titular head of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Greece, himself subject to the Roman 
Pontiff. The Patriarch, after 1314, commonly resided in Negroponte, 
under Venetian rule, and thus the Signory exercised a large influence upon 
Latin ecclesiastical affairs in Greece, and when the Patriarch thereafter 
held, as often, also the bishopric of Negroponte, the revenues of which 
could thus be used “to maintain the patriarchal dignity,” he was in a sense 
both Superior and suffragan of the Archbishop of Athens.^ 

* The date of the fall of Athens to the Florentines was fixed by a letter published 
by Sp. P. Lampros, "E 77 pa^a &ya<pep6fjL€va eis rriv pecaLOivucriv 'Icroplav tcov ’Adrjycjv (vol. 
III of his translation of Gregorovius), Athens, 1906, pt. II, doc. 10 (p. 119), in which 
Jacopo da Prato writes to Donato Acciajuoli inFlorence (the letter is datedat Patras 
on 9 May, 1388)arrived in Patras safe and sound, and here I found news that 
Messer Neri and all his family are well and on the second day of this month he took 
the castle of Athens [lo chastello di settino]” (I am indebted to Professor Peter Cha- 
ranis of Rutgers University for the loan of his copy of Lampros’ collection of docu- 
ments.’ 

On the fall of Neopatras in 1390, see Rubiö y Lluch, Anuari de VInstitut d^Estudis 
CatalanSj II (1908), 410-413. 

* Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes, ed. F. I. Antrobus, I (1891), 58, 

* Pastor, Op. cit., p. 59. 

® K. Eubel, Hierarchxa catholiea medii aeviy I (1898), p. 214. On 8 February, 1314, 
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To the Avignonese Popes the Catalans in Athens (and Neopatras) were 
doubly anathema. They were regarded, and in a sense quite rightly, a? 
being merely usurpers of the hereditary possessions of Gautier II (VI) de 
Brienne, while at the same time they were the vassals of the Catalan- 
Aragonese kings of Sicily {Trincicria), themselves under repeated bans of 
excommunication for their own Usurpation of the island of Sicily, regarded 
as a papal fief since the days of Pope Gregory VII, which Urban IV had 
bestowed upon the Angevins, and which had fallen to the house of Barcelona 
after the Sicilian Vespers (1282). The interests of the Angevin kings of 
Sicily (Sicilia is the kingdom of Naples) during the period of papal residence 
in Avignon—Charles II (1285-1309), Robert the Wise (1309-1343), and 
Joanna I (1343-1381)—were similar enough to those of the French popes 
in Avignon to make the latter consistent supporters of the Angevin rulers 
in Italy.® They had shared the common fight of the Guelphs against the 
Emperors Henry VII and Louis of Bavaria. No less to the point is the 
fact that the Angevin kings of Sicily (Naples) were princes of Achaea, 
suzerains, therefore, of the Brienne of Athens, who had inherited their 
vassalage with their claims to the La Roche duchy, for in 1212 Geoffroy I 
de Villehardouin, Prince of Achaea, had enfeoffed Argos and Nauplia to 
Othon de la Roche, Megas Kyr of Athens, for the assistance which the 
latter had rendered him in the conquest of the Morea.^ The Catalans did 
not hold Argos and Nauplia, and, of course, they rejected the Angevin 
suzerainty. 

Byzantine Athens had been reckoned, among archiepiscopal sees, as the 
twenty-eighth in order of hierarchical standing in the empire.® The 
Athenian province or eparchy had commonly consisted of eleven suffragan 


Pope Clement V attached to the Latin patriarchate the bishopric of Negroponte 
(0. Rinaldi, Annales ecclesiastici ab anno 1198y ad ann. 1314, vol. V, Lucca, 1750, 
p. 23). Cf. L. de Mas Latrie, “Patriarches latins de Constantinople,” Revue de 
VOrient latin, III (1895), 436. 

® Cf. G. Mollat, Les Papes Avignon {1305-1378)^ 3 ed., Paris, 1920, pp. 178 sqq.; 
cf. E.-G. Leonard, La Jeunesse de Jeanne Premihre, I (1932), 194-196; et sqq. 

^ Marino Sanudo Torsello, Istoria del regno di Romania, in Chas. Hopf, Chroniques 
greco-romanes inedites ou peu connues, Berlin, 1873, p. 100; F. Gregorovius, Stadt 
Athen, I (1889), 364; Wm. Miller, The Latins in the Levant (1908), p. 62. 

On 29 December, 1391, three and one half years after the Florentine occupation of 
Athens, Nerio Acciajuoli recognized Amadeo of Savoy as Prince of Achaea and his 
euzerain for his fief of Athens (Sp. P. Lampros, '''Et'yypatpa, 1906, pt. VI, doc. 1, pp. 
405-407), and three years thereafter, on 11 January, 1394, Nerio received from his 
Angevin overlord, King Ladislas of Naples, the coveted title of Duke of Athens 
(Lampros, '"Er^ypaipa, pt. III, doc. 7, pp. 165-167). 

^ Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani, ed H. Geizer, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 57-58, 
cf. p. 27; Michel Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, II (Paris, 1740), cols. 167-168. 
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bishoprics, which included the whole of Attica, part of Boeotia and of 
Phocis, Euboea, and certain of the Islands—1. Euripus, 2. Daulia, 3. 
Coronea, 4. Andros, 5. Oreos, 6. Scyrus, 7. Carystus, 8. Porthmus, 9. Aulen, 
10. Syra and Seriphus, and 11. Ceos and Thermiae (the latter is the ancient 
Cythnus).^ The ecclesiastical jurisdiction which the Athenian Metro¬ 
politan Michael Choniates had exercised over his suffragan bishops in the 
later twelfth Century (1182-1204) seems to have survived in some fashion 
the vicissitudes of a Century of Burgundian rule in Athens (1205-1311) and 
persisted under the Catalans, for the organization of the Greek Orthodox 
Church had apparently been taken over without very significant change or 
modification when on 27 November, 1206, and on 13 February, 1209, Pope 
Innocent III confirmed the first Latin Archbishop B4rard in the rights, 
possessions, immunities, and jurisdictions which his Greek predecessors 
had possessed over the archiepiscopal see of Athens.'® The Greek Church 
was driven Underground, and remained there, so to speak, until after the 
end of the Catalan period (1388), and the Greek clergy, which had been 
illiterate in the twelfth Century, before the Latin occupation of Athens, 
now became without doubt a good deal worse." The Catholic Crusaders 
re-dedicated the Parthenon, church of the Theotokos Atheniotissa, to the 
Latin St. Mary of Athens, and so it remained until the Turkish occupation 
of Athens just after the middle of the fifteenth Century. 

The most important document we have on the ecclesiastical organization 
of the Catalan duchies of Athens and Neopatras is the following list of the 
three archiepiscopal sees and their suffragan bishoprics, which Professor 

® Nilos Doxapatres, Td^t? tcov irarpiapxuciüv Bpbvoiv (from the twelfth Century), 
Armenisch und Griechisch, herausgegeben von F. N. Finck, Tiflis, 1902, p. 31, 11 et 
sqq. In his letter to the Latin Archbishop B6rard in 1209, Pope Innocent III enu- 
merates eleven bishoprics in a different list which includes Megara (Ep. 256, P. L., 
ccxv, col. 1560); cf. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, II, cols. 837-838. Cf. F. Grego- 
rovius-Sp. P. liBLmproa, History of the City of Athens (in Greek), 1904,1, 410; G. Stadt¬ 
müller, Michael Choniates, Metropolit von Athen, Orientalia Christiana, XXXIII-2 
(1934), p. 149. Two other lists containonly ten names: one is identical with that in 
Nilos Doxapatres, omitting only Seriphus, Ceos, and Thermiae (Georgii Cyprii de- 
scriptio orbis Romani, ed. H. Geizer, 1890, p. 75), whereas the list preserved in Hiero- 
des’ Syneedemus (from the sixth Century), ed. Augustus Burckhardt, Leipzig, 1893, 
p. 9, is very different. Cf. D. Gr. Kampouroglou, History of the Athenians: Turkish 
Period (in Greek), II (Athens, 1890), pp. 124 et sqq., and L. Duchesne, “Les Anciens 
4v^ch4s de la Grece,” MHanges d^archMogie et d'histoire*^ (Ecole frangaise de 
Rome), XV (1895), pp. 375-385. On the bishopric of Daulia (Diaulia), in Phocis, see 
J. van den Gheyn in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, VI (1897), 92-95, and A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, ihid. VII (1898), 50-56. 

A. Potthast, Regesta pontificum Romanorum, I (Berlin, 1874), nos. 2922 (p. 249) 
and 3654 (p. 315); K. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi, I (1898), p. 116. 

Cf. T. D. Neroutsos, “Christian Athens” (in Greek), AeXriov ttjs «at 

'E0»^oXo7t#£^s ’Eraipfas rfls 'EXXdÄos, IV (Athens, 1892), 134-135. 
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A. Rubiö y Lluch first published from the Archives of the Crown of Aragon 
in Barcelona (reg. 1559, fol. 1): 

Aquests son los prelats dels ducams de Athenes e dela patria [Neopatras, the 
modern Hypate]. 

Primo Mic. Anthoni ballester Arcabisbe de Cetines [Athens]—E aquest ha sots si 
sufraganis xiii bisbes. los iiii son en los ducams dAthenes. E aquets son la Ma- 
guera [Megara], La Dablia [Daulia], La Sola [Salona, Amphissa] e la bandoniga 
[Boudonitza, Mountinitza]. 

Item larcabisbat d’Estives [Thebes] e aquest es solament. 

Item larcabisbat de la patria [Neopatras]. E aquest ha un sufragani 50 es lo bisbe 
del Citon [Lamia, Zeitounion] qui es dintre en lo ducam dela patria [the duchy of 
Neopatras].^® 

This list was prepared as a memorandum for the royal chancellery of 
King Pedro IV shortly after the Catalan duchies were annexed to the 
Crown of Aragon. It belongs to the year 1381. linder the Catalans, at 
least in the last decade of their domination, there were thus three arch- 
bishoprics, those of Athens, Thebes, and Neopatras. Antonio Ballester, of 
whom we shall speak later, was Archbishop of Athens, and under him were 
thirteen suffragan bishops (two had been added since Michael Choniates^ 
day); of the thirteen bishoprics in question, however, according to this list, 
only four were in the Catalan duchy of Athens—Megara, Daulia, Salona, 
and Boudonitza. The Archbishop of Thebes had no suffragan under him, 
while under the Archbishop of Neopatras was only the Bishop of Zeitounion, 
whose see lay within the duchy of Neopatras. The Catalan Catholic 
hierarchy thus consisted of three archbishops and five bishops, and Athens 
was still the most important ecclesiastical city in central Greece,^^ 

Rubiö y Lluch, Los Navarros en Grecia y el Ducado catalan de Atenas en la tpoca 
de SU invasiön, Barcelona, 1886, doc. XLII (p. 261). 

Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragön, II (1610), p. 377, had read the document, 
and Pedro Abarca, Anales, II (1684), Rey XXIII, cap. 6 , no. 13 (p. 64), had read 
Zurita. Cf. Rosario Gregorio, Opere rare edite ed inedüe riguardanti la Sicüia, 2 ed., 
Palermo, 1873, pp. 357-360; Considerazioni sopra la storia di Sicüia, 2 ed., II (1833), 
557-558. The bishopric of Aegina should apparently be added to the four bishoprics 
recordedas being in the duchy of Athens in the official list of 1380-1381, andanother- 
wise unknown bishopric of Carmine (Carmino) is mentioned in a document dated at 
Thebes on 25 September, 1346 (Rubiö y Lluch, Los Catalanes en Grecia: Ultimos anos 
de SU dominaciön, Madrid, 1927, pp. 263-264): the document will be published in 
Rubiö's Dipl, de VOr. cat. as no. CXCI. T. D. Neroutos, op. cit., p. 192, states that 
the bishopric of Zeitounion (Lamia, the Catalan Citö) was separated, after the Cata- 
lan conquest of Phthiotis, from the archiepiscopal see of Athens and placed under the 
Latin Archbishop of Neopatras. He states iio source for his information. Cf. 
Rubiö y Lluch, Anuari de VInstitut d^Estudis Catalans, II (1908), 394. The Organiza¬ 
tion of the Greek Church in the Catalan duchies in the later fourteenth Century had 
to be adapted to very adverse conditions; the Greek Metropolitan of Larissa had 
under him three suffragan bishops whose dioceses lay in Catalan territory—Dimitrias 
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Roman Catholicism, however, was the religion of a conqueror dass in 
the Latin states in Greece. The lesser members of this dass and immi- 
grants from Sicily and Spain who failed to do well in their new life tended 
to sink to the social level of the conquered natives, and here, in humble 
fashion, Greece once again took her captor captive. Repeated bans of 
excommunication and the interdict, as we shall see, especially alienated 
Catalans and Aragonese from the Roman church. By exduding the Cat- 
alans from communion with the faithful, however, the policy of the Avign¬ 
onese Curia left them no alternative but to seek the kingdom of heaven 
by abandoning tliefilioque clause. The result was to be expected. Some- 
thing over a decade aftei* the Catalan occupation of Athens, for example, 
on 1 October, 1322, Pope John XXII had already directed the Archbishop 
of Patras and the Latin Patriarch of Constantinople tatake stern measures 
against the apostasy of Latin Catholics to the Greek Church. 

Düring the Catalan period the Archbishops of Athens continued their 
pastoral surveillance over their suffragans, but they were, of course, much 
hampered in their task by the political differences which obtained from 
time to time between the Catalans in Athens and Neopatras, the Venetians 
in Negroponte, Boudonitza, and the islands, and the Angevin feudatories 
in the Morea. Sometimes the Pope addressed Communications to the 
Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, resident in Negroponte, or to the Arch¬ 
bishops of Corinth or Patras which might have gone to the Archbishop of 
Athens but for the perilous and equivocal nature of his Position. About 
routine matters there was no difficulty, however, and in 1338, for example, 
we find Pope Benedict XII notifying the Archbishop of Athens of a dis- 
pensation for marriage which had been granted to a Citizen of Negroponte. 
The Athenian Metropolitans apparently were very careful to maintain their 
Jurisdiction over their suffragans. Düring the Burgundian period the Pope 
had granted the Athenian Archbishops the right to compel their suffragans 
to reside in their respective sees, and it still required, it would appear, a 
papal dispensation for such a bishop to take up his residence elsewhere.^® 

(Mitra), Zeitounion, and Loidoriki, while in the 1370’s the Greek Metropolitan of 
Athens, who was not able to reside in his see, apparently had pastoral direction of 
Thebes, Neopatras, and Aegina (Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat.^ V, 1913-1914, pp. 
404-405; cf. T. D. Neroutsos, op. cit.^ p. 199). 

O. Rinaldi, Ann. ecc/., ad ann. 1322 (vol. V [1750], pp. 200-201). For specific 
instances of apostasy to the Greek Church, see Lampros, *'E 77 pa 0 a, pt. IV, docs. 31 
(pp. 271-272) and 85 (pp. 331-332). Cf. K. Hopf, “Griechenland im Mittelalter,” in 
Ersch u. Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopädie der Wissenschaften u. KünstCy Ixxxv 
(Leipzig, 1867), 406. 

Lampros, Eggr. pt. I, doc. 36 (pp. 66-67). 

Regestum Clemeniis Papae V . . . cura et Studio monachorum Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, Rome, 1888, annus octavus, no. 9153 (p. 132). 
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A notice has survived of the consecration on 14 August, 1345, by Archbishop 
Nicholas of Athens, of the Carmelite friar Giovanni di S. Catterina of 
Bologna as his suffragan Bishop of Andros in the cathedral church of 
Negroponte.^^ The Papacy did not neglect to see to it that ecclesiastics 
under Catalan domination bore their full share of the fiscal burdens of 
Christendom. In May of 1350 Clement VI included the three Catalan 
provinces of Athens, Thebes, and Neopatras in a tithe to be levied for the 
expenses of a league against the Turks,^® and two decades later, on 10 Febru- 
ary, 1369, Urban VI included Athens, Thebes, and Neopatras in a triennial 
tithe which he levied upon ten or a dozen cities, provinces, and dioceses of 
the Greek mainland and the Islands under Latin domination. 

From the very beginning, after they had established themselves in 
Thebes and Athens, the Catalan Company's relations with Pope Clement V 
were not good. On 2 May, 1312, the Pope wamed the Company, with the 
threat of excommunication, against “certain conventions and pacts” which 
they had entered into against Prince Philip I of Taranto; he wamed them, 
too, that he was directing Foulques de Villaret, Grand Master of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, to aid the Prince of Taranto to expel 
them from Greece.^^ On the same day the Pope wrote to Villaret that if 
the Company did not desist, in obedience to his commands, from its enmity 
to the Prince of Taranto that he should aid the Prince to expel them from 
Greece.^^ Villaret did not act in accord with papal instructions. The 
Knights of St. John had established themselves in Rhodes only two years 
before, and anxious to extend the cross of St., John to the neighboring 
Islands, they were unwilling thus gratuitously to acquire more enemies in 
the Levant.^^ At the court of Naples Jeanne de Chdtillon, widowed 

Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, III (1740), cols. 841, 861. Cf. K. Hopf, ‘*Andros» 
1207-1566/’ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1855-1856, p. 51; the Italian trans- 
lation by G. B. Sardagna, Venice, 1859, p. 52, gives the year as 1343, a typographical 
error. The source for both Le Quien and Hopf is the Speculum Carmelitanum, vol. 
II (Antwerp, 1680), no. 3268 (p. 933). 

18 O. Rinaldi, Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1350 (vol. VI [1750], p. 518); cf. Jules Gay, Le 
Pape Clement VI et les affaires d^Orient (1342-1352), Paris, 1904, p. 121. 

1 » Sp. P. Lampros, "'Eyypatpa (1906), pt. I, doc. 44 (p. 82). 

Regestum Clementis Papae V, Rome, 1887, annus septimus, no. 7890 (pp. 72-73); 
Sebastiano Pauli, Codice diplomatico del sacro militare ordine Gerosolimitano oggi di 
Malta, II (1737), add. docs., no. 2 (p. 395). 

21 Regestum, no. 7891 (p. 73). 

22 For the background of events, see F. Gregorovius-Sp. P. Lampros, Athens (in 
Greek), II (1904), 92-93; N. Jorga, ‘^Rhodes sous les Hospitaliers, **Revue hist, du 
Sud-esteurop^en, VIII (1931), 32 et sqq., 78 et sqq.; L. Nicolau d’Olwer, UExpansiö de 
Catalunya en la Mediterränia oriental, Barcelona, 1926, p. 111; J. Delaville le Roulx, 
Les Hospitaliers en terre sainte et ä Chypre, Paris, 1904, pp. 272 et sqq.] Jules Gay, Le 
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Duchess of Athens, daughter of Gaucher de Porcien, Constable of France, 
was very active against the Catalans as she sought to secure for her small 
son Gautier II (VI) de Brienne the inheritance his father had left hin. 
We have observed that the Angevins of Naples were very dose to the 
French Popes of Avignon. 

Then, too, before his death, Gautier I had earned the reputation at the 
papal Court of an assiduous defender of the faith {solers christianae fidei 
propugnator).'^^ In January of 1313 Pope Clement wrote indignantly to 
Nicholas, the Latin Patriarch, of those who had gone into the duchy of 
Athens to help the cause of the faithful—for such had been the belief and 
the hope entertained of them—but who in utter madness had tumed their 
strength against churches, ecclesiastics, and the faithful; who had plimdered 
and ravaged with ferocity; and among whose crimes was the death of 
Gautier de Brienne, Duke of Athens, “who had been laboring in defense 
of the faithful like a true athlete of Christ and a faithful boxer of the church 
against the Greek schismatics” (“qui ad defensionem . . . fidelium tamquam 
Christi verus atleta et fidelis pugil ecclesie adversus grecos scismaticos 
laborabaPO-^^ Of fhe fact that the conduct of the Catalans in the early 
years of their conquest fully merited the Pope*s wrath there can be no 
doubt. 

On 13 July, 1312, since Archbishop Stephen of Thebes, who had been 
newly appointed, could neither enter his see nor bear its heavy financial 
responsibilities, Pope Clement granted him a remission of two years' 
ecclesiastical dues to the Holy See.^® In the previous month, on 23 June, 
the Pope had had to make similar Provision for Bartholomew, Archbishop 
of Corinth, who could not pay certain debts which his predecessor had con- 
tracted at the Roman Curia, “because of the invasion and destruction of 
the city and country of Corinth which is known to have been subjected to 
desolation by the Catalan Company” (“propter invasionem et destruc- 
tioUem civitatis ac patrie Corinthiensis que per societatem Cathalanorum 
desolationi subiecta dinoscitur”).^® The aged Gautier, Bishop of Negro- 
ponte and a relative of the slain Duke of Athens, was granted a three years' 


Pape CUment VI et les affaires (TOrient, Paris, 1904, p. 19. Cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, 
XXII, 6 (Bonn, III, 11-12). 

** Lampros, patpa^ pt. I, doc. 31 (p. 52), datedll November, 1309. In Connec¬ 
tion with papal Support of the legitimist Claims of the Brienne to the duchy of Athens, 
note Lampros, op. cit.y pt. I, nos. 32-35, 37-38, 40, 43, cf. also nos. 41, 42, all docu- 
ments from the Vatican Archives. 

** Regestum Clementis Papae V (1888), annus nonus, no. 10167 (p. 45); cf. no. 10166 
(p. 44); Rinaldi, Ann. eccl., ad ann. 1314 (vol. V [1750], p. 22); Lampros, Eggr.y pt. I, 
doc. 32 (p. 53). 

** Reg, Clem, V (1887), annus septimus, no. 8138 (p. 125). 
no. 8597 (p, 238). 
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dispensation to reside outside the city of Negroponte because of the dangers 
and disturbances which the Catalan Company brought to his Island see 
(dated at Avignon, 23 March, 1313).^^ There was thus much reason for 
papal animus against the Catalans during their first decade in Greece. 
Pope Clement had great solicitude, on the other hand, for the dispossessed 
family of Brienne. On 14 January, 1314, he directed the Latin Patriarch 
Nicholas to see to it that such properties as the Knights Templars had 
possessed in the duchy of Athens should be turned over to Gaucher de 
Chdtillon, Count of Porcien and Constable of France.^® 

On the same day (14 January, 1314) Pope Clement addressed King 
James II of Aragon in behalf of the family of Brienne, of whose holdings 
in Greece only Argos and Nauplia in the Morea now remained to them. 
King James replied that he had no authority over the Company; it was 
unseemly to take from them the rewards of their labor and victory; Gautier 
I had thrown his life away by his own fault (even the French version of the 
Chronicle of the Morea declares, et la fu ocis par sa coulpe)^^ and, lastly, 
that it were well to remember that the Catalans were Catholics, in whose 
rough readiness to fight the Holy See had a strong right arm and faithful 
shield against the schismatic Greeks.^® But Pope John XXII, ClemenPs 
successor, was even more restless and incensed than Clement had been. 
He tumed to Venice. In 1317 the Venetian ambassadors in Avignon were 
apparently instructed to entertain a proposal for an offensive league, to be 
composed of the French enemies of the Catalans, to expel them from the 
duchy of Athens.^^ 

” Ibid., annus octavus, no. 9153 (pp. 131-132). 
annus nonus, no. 10166 (pp. 44-45). 

Le Livre de la conqueste, anno 1307 [sic], ed. J. A. Buchon, Recherches historiqties^ 
I (1845), 474; new edition by Jean Longnon, Paris, 1911, p. 402. 

Pedro Abarca, Los anales histöricos de los reyes de Aragön, segunda parte, Sala- 
manca, 1684, Rey XXII (D. Jaime II), cap. 6, nos. 7-9 (pp. 61v-62v); “Que en fin su 
Santidad pusiesse en su pia consideraciön, si seria mas util para teuer 4 raya y en 
miedo ä los Scisitiaticos de Grecia no desdenar, ni irritar aquella vitoriosa y braba 
gente, que como tan Catholica (y Catalana y Aragonesa) seria siempre el brazo de- 
recho, y fiel instrumento de la Sede Romana para domar y unir a los insensatos y 
separados griegos, los quales de ninguna otra Naciön y Milicia mostraban tanto 
pavor . . (p. 62v). Nevertheless, King James informed the King of France of his 

extreme displeasure with events in Greece {nohis vehementer et plurimum displicere)^ 
and in a letter to the Catalans themselves had directed them to give up their con- 
quests in the Athenian duchy (see docs. cited in Rubiö y Lluch, La Poblaciö de la 
Grhcia catalana en el XIV bn Segle, Institut d’Estudis Catalans, Mem., Secciö hist.- 
arqueoL, IV, Barcelona, 1933, p. 9). 

Giuseppe Giomo, “Regesto dei Misti del Senato della Republica Veneta,” 
Archivio Veneto, XVII (1879), 136, extract from Misti, lib. V (anno 1317): “Nostri 
ambaxatores respondeant domino pape, quod hoc subsidium videretur opportunum 
ad expellendum societatem Catellanorum, scilicet quod dominus dux Robertus, et 
fratres, dominus de Castillione, et hospitalis ponant equites in terra.** 
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But the Serenissima^s diplomacy was too slow, and in May of 1318 Pope 
John urged the Venetians again to oust the Catalans from the Athenian 
duchyOn 4 September, 1318, the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia and Velletri 
wrote to the Doge and Council of Venice, at the direction of the Pope him- 
self, asking that the Venetians send to the papal Curia in Avignon some 
envoy of discretion, having authority to act for the Republic {super hiis 
Plenum ei speciale mandatum hahens)^ for the Supreme Pontiff and the 
Curia had been, of late, receiving many letters from Romania (Greece) to 
the effect that the Catalan Company {illa gentium disimilitudo que Com- 
pagna vocatur) had reached very great strength, and to increase their 
strength still further they were adding schismatic Greeks and Turks to their 
numbers “in alliance and friendship/’ The Cardinal urged haste in the 
dispatch of the envoy, “because when a plague attacks, delay is the com- 
panion of peril.’'®^ 

The purpose of these negotiations is clear: Venice wished to give pause 
to the Catalan Company in Athens. The Serene Republic had, however, 
no intention of joining a papal-Angevin league against the Company. The 
shrewd Venetians had, indeed, observed the effectiveness of that league 
whose forces Gautier I had marshalled against the Company a half dozen 
years before in the marshes of the Cephissus. Accordingly, despite the 
Popels wrath, on 9 June, 1319, a six months’ agreement was sworn to at a 
Conference in Negroponte by Don Alfpnso Fadrique and the counsellors 
and syndics of the Company “for himself and for the whole Company’* 
and by Francesco Dandolo, captain and bailie of the Republic in Negro¬ 
ponte, his counsellors, and the feudal lords of Negroponte, Jean de Noyers 
de Maisy, Pietro dalle Carceri, Andrea Cornaro, and Bartolomeo Ghisi, 
“for themselves and all their vassals.”^^ The treaty was renewed on 11 
May, 1321, and on 5 April, 1331, the latter meeting being held in Thebes.^® 
So far as Venice was concerned, the Avignonese policy against the Catalans 
in Athens was a failure. 

The day came at long last when young Gautier de Brienne was prepared 

Regesti dei Commemoriali, lib. II, no. 100 (ed. R. Predelli, vol. I [1876], p. 191); 
cf. Commem.j lib. II, no. 133 (vol, cit., p. 198). 

** Coli, de docs. inedüs sur Vhist. de France : MHanges hisioriques, III (1880), “Com¬ 
merce et exp^ditions militaires de la France et de Venise au moyen-4ge,” ed. L. de 
Mas Latrie, no. VIII (pp. 43-44). Cf. Regesti dei Commemoriali, lib. II, no. 133 
(Predelli, I, p. 198). 

** For the text of the treaty of 9 June, 1319, see Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum, 
ed. G. M. Thomas, I (1880), no. 70 (pp. 120-122). Cf. Reg. dei Commem., lib. II, no. 
164 (Predelli, I, p. 204). 

The text of the treaty of 11 May, 1321, is givenin Coli, de docs. in^dits, Mkl. hist., 
Ill (1880), no. XI (pp. 49-54); for the treaty of 5 April, 1331, see Dipl. Ven.-Levant., 
ed. G. M. Thomas, I (1880), no. 108 (pp. 214-219). Cf. Gregorovius, Stadt Athen, 
II (1889), 105-106, 110, 118-119; Wm. Miller, Latins in the Levant (1908), pp. 244-245, 

246 . 
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to press by force of arms his patemal Claim to the duchy of Athens. The 
Papacy had done its best to prepare the way for him. In Avignon Brienne’s 
natural ally seemed to be Venice, and, indeed, the Catalans in Athens were 
proving less respectable friends than the Venetians in Negroponte could 
have wished for. On 1 October, 1322, Pope John XXII condemned the 
Catalan corsairs who were still plying their dangerous trade in the Aegean 
and cooperating therein with the Turks,®® Despite the Venetian pacts with 
the Catalans of 1319 and 1321, it was believed in Avignon that the Serenis- 
sima might be prevailed upon to assist in the restoration of Athens to the 
French. Thus, in late October of 1324, Pope John wrote commending the 
Interests of young Gautier to the Doge and Republic of Venice.^^ The 
Avignonese Curia refused to recognize the Catalan sovereignty in Athens. 
A letter of John XXII, dated 14 June, 1330, directed the Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the Archbishops of Corinth, Patras, and Otranto to 
proceed against the Catalans, “schismatics, sons of perdition, and pupils 
of iniquity’^ {soismatid^ perditionis filiij et iniquitatis alumpni). The Pope, 
persistent in his support of French interests, commanded all loyal Catholics 
to assist young Gautier to regain from the Catalans the lands his father 
had lost with his life in the battle of the Cephissus.^® The Latin Patriarch 
of Constantinople and the Archbishops of Patras and Otranto were directed 
in June of 1330 to excommunicate the Catalans unless, within six months, 
they had retumed to Gautier the duchy of Athens; in the following month, 
on 1 July, the Pope directed the Archbishops of Corinth, Patras, and Otranto 
to preach a cmsade against the Catalans 

When in April of 1331, as we have seen, Venice renewed for a third time 
her pact with the Catalan Company, Brienne^s preparations for the recon- 
quest of Athens were far advanced. This was a shattering blow to papal- 
Angevin plans to oust the Catalans from the Acropolis and the Cadmea. 
The Venetians gave Brienne fair words, but the Signory had too high a 
regard for the sanctity of treaties to assist him. In distant Avignon, how- 
ever, the Pope and the Curia continued to do everything they could to 
help Brienne. On 28 February, 1332, in the Franciscan Church of St. 
Nicholas in Patras, Archbishop William Frangipani (1317-1337), while 
Gautier was thus seeking to regain his duchy, proclaimed the ban of 
excommunication against the Catalans.After the failure of Brienne's 

Rinaldi, Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1322 (V, 201). 

Lampros, K^ypaipa, pt. I, doc. 33 (p. 55). 

** Rinaldi, Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1330 (V, p. 495); Wm. Miller (1908), p. 262; Rubiö y 
Lluch, La Poblaciö de la Grhcia catalana, Barcelona, 1933, p. 16, n. 1. 

** Chas. Du Gange, Histoire de Vempire de Constantinople, ed. J. A. Buchen, II 
(Paris, 1826), 202-203; cf. K. Hopf, op. eil,, vol. 85 (1867), p. 426; Gregorovius, Stadt 
Athen, II (1889), 114-115. 

Du Cange-Buchon, II (1826), 203; K. Hopf, op. dt., Ixxxv (1867), 430. The 
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first attempt to regain bis father’s duchy, Pope John XXII wrote at great 
length, on 12 August, 1333, to the Archbishops of Patras and Corinth and 
to the Bishop of Olena that “some sons of iniquity, devoid of all reason” 
(“nonnulli iniquitatis filii, omnis rationis expertes”) had invaded and oc- 
cupied the duchy of Athens, “which is the ancient inheritance from his 
father of Duke Gautier de Brienne” (“qui est antiqua et patrimonialis 
hereditas ipsius ducis”). As allies and companions in their plunder of 
churches, ecclesiastics, and the faithful in the duchy, these scoundrels had 
schismatics, Turks, and other enemies of the faith. They were subjecting 
the inhabitants of the duchy to most grievous oppressions, to the injury of 
and in contempt of divine majesty; they were a fearful stumbling block to 
the faithful, an enormous and intolerable detriment to the Duke of Athens, 
thus despoiled by them of his patrimony. His Holiness was anxious to find 
the means of snatching the duchy of Athens “from the madness of tyranny” 
(“rabie tirampnidis”) and seeing it restored “to its state of olden liberty” 
(“in statum pristine libertatis”). The Catalans and their allies within and 
without the boundaries of the Athenian duchy were given respectively five 
and six months after the promulgation of the papal decree before the ban 
of excommunication feil upon them throughout the Latin cities and dioceses 
of Greece.^® On 29 December, 1335, following instructions which the 
Pope had sent him on 12 August, Archibishop William Frangipani again 
published, in the church of the Franciscans in Patras, the ban of excom¬ 
munication against the leaders of the Catalan Company in Greece—Duke 
William of Randazzo, Alfonso Fadrique, and the latter^s sons James and 
Pedro, Nicholas Lancia, who was then Vicar General of the Company, the 
Marshai Odo de Novelles, and more than a score of others.^®* But the 
Catalans seemed to have a higher regard for their dominion in Greece than 
for their future in heaven. 

These were anxious years for the Avignonese Papacy. The seriousness 
of the war between France and England was well understood by the Curia. 
Papal efforts to make peace between the belligerents were unavailing. 
The austere Benedict XII, successor of John XXII, made kno^vn to 
Christendom within a month of his accession to the throne of St. Peter his 


church of St. Nicholas survived until 1811 when it was destroyed by the explosion of 
a neighboring powder magazine (cf. Ernst Gerland, Das lateinische Erzbistum Patras, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 117, n. 1). 

Lamproe, pt. I, doc. 34 (pp. 55-60). Cf. John XXIPs effusion of three 

years before (Rinaldi, Ann, eccL, ad ann. 1330, vol. V, p. 495). 

Du Cange-Buchon, II (1826), 204-205; K. Hopf, op. cit., Ixxxv (1867), 436. (In 
transcribing the ban of 29 December, 1335, an important document in the Catalan 
history of Greece, Du Gange has unfortunately distorted several of the Catalan 
names beyond certain recognition.) 
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ardent crusading ambitions,^^ and in the furtherance of that lofty if an- 
achronistic ideal he sought to effect the union of the Latin and Greek 
churches.*^ His efforts were to no avail. Latin unity, too, was much 
needed in Greece, and the Pope much desired to see the retum of the 
duchy of Athens to Gautier de Brienne, loyal vassal of the Angevin King 
Robert of Naples. 

In 1335 Gautier made a second attempt upon the duchy of Athens, which 
failed beneath the very walls of the Acropolis, and three years thereafter, 
on 14 March, 1338, Pope Benedict XII wrote to the vicars of the Latin 
churches of Constantinople and Negroponte, repeating John XXIPs decree 
of excommunication against those who had invaded, occupied, and held 
Brienne^s duchy {invasores, occupatores, et detentores). The epistle was com- 
posed with some feeling, for it appears that Archbishop Isnard of Thebes 
had not properly published and observed the previous decree of excom¬ 
munication against the Catalans in the Athenian duchy. Isnard was well 
acquainted with conditions in the Levant; he knew the Greeks and Turks 
well; and had been elevated to the patriarchate of Antioch by Clement V 
as early as 1311, although he had been later removed by John XXIL^^ 
Isnard had already seen too many Latin and especially Catalan apostates 
to Greek Orthodoxy. He disapproved of the Avignonese policy with 
respect to the Catalans. 

Indeed, the Pope’s venerable brother Isnard, “if he deserves to be called 
a venerable brother,” had revoked the papal decree, with the collusion of 
his Dominican vicar, one Gregory de Papia, and had even had the effron- 
tery to celebrate mass before the Catalan offenders in the metropolitan 
church of St. Mary of Thebes, the Megale Panagia (“idem archiepiscopus 
Thebanus . . . scienter missarum solemnia celebravit”). For this infraction 
of apostolic discipline Isnard and his vicar were to be ordered to present 
themselves, within six months of their notification by the vicars of Constan¬ 
tinople and Negroponte, at the papal court in Avignon to defend them¬ 
selves, “if they could” and accept the dictates of justice^^—or of such justice 
as was likely, under the circumstances, to be dispensed to them at Avignon. 

Georges Daumet, BenoU XII: Lettres closes, patentes et curiales se rapportant 
ä la France^ Introduction^ Paris, 1920, pp. XLV et sqq. Cf. Rinaldi, Ann. eccl., ad 
ann. 1335 (vol. VI [1750], pp. 33 et sqq.) ; Karl Jacob, Studien über Papst Benedikt XIIj 
Berlin, 1910, pp. 109 et sqq. All the Avignonese Popes were much interested in eastern 
affairs, as the publication of their regesta has shown (cf. L. Pastor, op. cit., I, 60-62); 
see Jules Gay (1904), pp. 8 et sqq. 

Daumet, op. cit.j pp. LIX et sqq. 

■** Du Cange-Buchon, II (1826), 196. 

** Lampros, *"E,yypa<pa, pt. I, doc. 35 (pp. 60-66). Cf. Du Cange-Buchon,II (1826), 
221-222; Wm. Miller (1908), p. 277; Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat.^ V (1913-1914), 
436; Nicolau d’Ölwer (1926), p. 115. 
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The censure which Benedict XII thus directed against the Catalan 
Company and Archbishop Isnard was apparently the result of appeal 
which Brienne had made to Avignon. Lampros has published from the 
Vatican Archives a letter of 15 March, 1337, sent by Brienne to the Pope, 
whence it appears that a letter or letters written by Archbishop Isnard to 
King Frederick II of Sicily, whose son William was titular Duke of Athens 
and Neopatras, had been but recently intercepted by retainers of the 
Angevins in Italy. The Pope was sent a copy of Isnard^s letter, together 
with other Communications from Brienne’s suzerain, King Robert of Naples, 
“King of Jerusalem and Sicily,” who retained the Originals which Isnard 
had sent to the Sicilian King. From the evidence thus placed at his dis- 
posal the Pope could perceive how perilous to the honor and reverence of 
mother church and how prejudicial to the interests of her sons were prelates 
like Isnard, who by word and deed were striving to lead others into error 
and were making no effort to recall them from wrong since they had lapsed 
into wrong-doing themselves. The Duke of Athens had therefore requested 
a renewal of the apostolic censure which John XXII had directed “against 
that unspeakable band of Catalans” (“contra illamsocietatem nefandam”).“*^ 
This, as we have seen, Pope Benedict did. 

There were hopes of improvement, however, in the relations between the 
Catalans and the Papacy. In March of 1335, although Frederick II of 
Sicily, was still estranged from the Papacy, Benedict XII entertained hopes 
of his turning his steps from evil and seeking the way of truth and justice.^® 
On the other hand, a few years later (23 April, 1339), Benedict had occasion 
to express his strong disapproval of conditions in the kingdom of Naples 
{Sidlia)}'^ Italy was, to be sure, in a sad state, but the withdrawal of 
the Papacy from Italy was more responsible for this than the incapacity of 
King Robert (1309-1343).^® Robert was, of course, unable to help his 
vassal regain the duchy of Athens; the infidel Turk and the schismatic 
Greek did not relax their hostility to Latin Christendom; the Angevin 
principality of Achaea was much endangered. A change in the papal 

*5 Lampros, "'Eyypatpa, pt. I, doc. 37 (pp. 67-68). (On the Angevin house and the 
illustrious title King of Jerusalem, an empty honor after the fall of Acre in 1291, see 
E.-G. Leonard, La Jeunesse de Jeanne Premitre, I [1932], 100-103). 

Benoit XII: Lettres closes et patentes interessant les pays autres que la France, 
ed. J.-M. Vidal, fase. I (1913), no. 123 (col. 29). 

Ibid., fase. III (1922), no. 2339 (cols. 678-679); cf. doc. no. 1397 (col. 404); for 
difficulties in the Angevin principality of Achaea at this time (1337), see docs nos. 
1528 et sqq. 

L. Pastor, op. cf^., I (1891), 63 6^ The growth of the free Companies further 
demoralized the political life of Italy during the next two generations (cf. A. Sautier, 
Papst Urban V. und die Söldnerkompagnien in Italien in den Jahren 1S6B-1S67, diss. 
Zürich, 1911). 
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policy in Greece was very necessary. Finally Pope Benedict became recon- 
ciled to receiving the “devotion and obedience” of the Catalan Company, 
and in February of 1341, shortly before bis death, the Supreme Pontiff 
instructed Henry d'Asti, Bishop of Negroponte and recently appointed 
Latin Patriarch, to go through the duchy of Athens upon retuming to his 
church in Negroponte, and to inform the Catalans that his Holiness would 
receive their procurators, if they sent them to him at Avignon, “with wilhng- 
ness and approval” {libenter et favorabiliter).*^ 

By the year 1342-1343, after the fiasco of Gautier de Brienne^s attempt 
to make himself tyrant of Florence,®° Benedict’s successor Pope Clement VI 
came to see clearly the defense which the Catalan Company in Athens and 
Neopatras provided to Catholics in Continental Greece against both the 
Turks and the Greeks. On 31 August, 1343, Clement wrote to the Arch- 
bishops of Athens, Thebes, and Neopatras, among others, directing them 
to receive Henry, Patriarch of Constantinople, and to obey him in all 
matters touching upon his mission as papal legate in the Levant.®* On 
21 October of the same year Clement wrote to the Patriarch Henry directing 
him to undertake the reconciliation of Gautier de Brienne and the Catalan 
Grand Company (Societas Magna Romanie) in order to further the cause of 
Christianity against the Turks.He also encouraged Brienne himself to 
compose his differences with the Company like a devoted and obedient son 
of the Church.®^ Not without bitterness of heart had the Pope leamed of 
the atrocious depredations of infidel Turks on land and sea, ^Thirsting after 
the blood of Christian people and yeaming for the extinction of the Catholic 
faith.”*^ 

When Humbert II, the dauphin of Viennois, was crusading in the Levant, 
after the recapture of Smyrna by the Turks and the sad death of the 
Patriarch Henry at their hands, he asked the Pope to remove the sentences 
of excommunication standing against the Catalans.®® Then, at long last, 

m. 

Rinaldi, Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1341 (vol. VI, p. 286); Benoit XII: Lettres closeSf 
patentes et curiales se rapportant ä la France, ed. Georges Daumet, fase. II (1902), 
no. 810 (cols. 515-516); cf. Mas Latrie, Rev. de VOr, latin, III (1895), 438. 

Cf. Vita Benedicti XII, in Vitae paparum Avenionensium, ed. G. Mollat, I (1914), 
p, 239. The extensive literature on Gautier de Brienne in Florence is hardly relevant 
here. 

CUment VI: Lettres closes, patentes et curiales se rapportant ä la France, ed. 
Eugene D6prez, vol. I, fase. I (1901), no. 388 (cols. 162-163): cf. no. 340 (col. 129). 

Ibid,, no. 465 (cols. 204-205). 

®®Lampros, "E 77 pa^a, pt. I, doc. 38 (pp. 68-70); doc. 40 (pp. 75-77); cf. Rinaldi, 
Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1343 (vol. VI, p. 311). 

**Lampros, "E 77 pa^, pt. I, doc. 39 (p. 71). 

“Rinaldi, Ann. eccL, ad ann. 1346 (vol. VI, p. 422). On the crusade itself, see 
U. Chevalier, La Croisade du dauphin Humbert II {tS4^-lS4I)t Paris, 1920; J. Dela- 
ville Le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers ä Rhodes jusqu^ä la morte de Philibert de Naillac 
(1913), pp. 96 et sqq., 107. 
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oa 15 June, 1346, Clement granted the Catalans, for three years, relaxation 
of the papal interdict and bans of excommunication which had been laid 
upon the duchy of Athens by his predecessors.“ 

With the passage of the three year period, however, the Catalans feil 
under the ban again, and in 1354 we find King Pedro IV (III) of Aragon 
promising them that if they would give up to him the head of St. George, 
patron of Catalunya, which was preserved in the castle of Livadia, he would 
use his full influence in Avignon to have the interdict lifted under ^v'hich the 
Catalans had thus labored since their first establishment in Attica and 
Boeotia.®^ The Catalans kept the head of St. George. Almost a decade 
had passed when, on the second Christmas day of his papacy (25 December, 
1363), Urban V recalled that when his predecessor Innocent VI had in his 
tum lifted the interdict from the duchy of Athens and relaxed the bans of 
excommunication against the leaders of the Company, these sentences had 
been intermittently promulgated from the Avignonese chancellery “for 
thirty years and more.”®^ 

The Catalans were still showing, however, a predisposition to seek the 
Salvation of their souls by withdrawing from a Church that rejected them 
and accepting Greek Orthodox rites {derelicta fide catholica ad sdsmaticorum 
ritus transiverant). Thus, Urban V, like his predecessors, willing that the 
Catalans should experience the benignity of the apostolic see, and so return 
to the Roman obedience and unity, relaxed in his turn, for the customary 
period of three years, the sentences of excommunication and the interdict 
laid upon the duchy of Athens.^^ 

The Pope could not have been well informed of events in the Catalan 
duchies in Greece. A revolution in Thebes in 1362, led by Roger de Lluria, 
Marshai of the duchies, against Pedro de Pou, lieutenant of the absent 
Vicar General Matteo de Moncada, resulted in the estrangement of the 
chief Catalan feudatories in the duchies from King Frederick III of Sicily, 
their sovereign Duke. Since his coup d^^tat was accompanied by war with 
Venice (1362-1365), Lluria had accepted aid from the Turks. Pope Urban 
recoiled in horror at this alliance with a “profane multitude of infidel 
Turks” {infidelium Turcorum profana multitudo). On 27 June, 1364, the 
Pope directed Thomas, the Latin Patriarch, and John II Acciajuoli, Arch- 
bishop of Patras, as well as the Lombards and Venetians in Euboea, to 
take all necessary measures to protect the Angevin principality in the 

« Lampros, "E^ypa^a, pt. I, doc. 41 (pp. 77-79). Cf. Gregorovius, II (1889), 
91, 133; Jules Gay (1904), pp. 70, 156-157. 

Rubiö y Lluch, “Eis castells catalans de la Grecia Continental,” Anuari de Vln- 
stitut d^Estudis Catalans^ II (1908), 380. He also promised them peace with Venice. 

“Lampros, *'K 77 pav»a, pt. I, doc. 43 (p. 81). 

“ Ibid., doc. 43 (pp. 80-82). 
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Morea from conquest and depredation by the Turk. The Pope demanded 
of the Catalans the restoration of Paulus, the Theban Archbishop (1357- 
1366), who had been forced to abandon his see when Lluria had admitted 
the Turks into Thebes early in 1363; the Pope demanded, too, the return 
of Paulus^ property and the expulsion of the Turks from the territory they 
had occupied in the duchies.®^ On July 10 the Pope wrote Peter, Latin 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to preach a crusade against—among others— 
the “perfidious enemies of Christ in Athens, Thebes, and Neopatras.. . 
blasphemers of the name of Christ. . When, in the summer of 1364, 

the Turks were defeated in a naval battle off Megara,®^ Lluria found it best 
to make peace with Venice. Lluria then expelled the troops of Murad I 
from the shelter of the ancient Cadmea.®^ He became reconciled with the 
Sicilian King. The Pope was somewhat appeased. 

Throughout the year 1369 the Bishop of Cambrai, later the Avignonese 
anti-Pope Clement VII, and Simon Atumano, the humanist Archbishop of 
Catalan Thebes, tried to reconcile the hostile Claims to the duchy of Athens 
of the houses of Brienne and Barcelona by marrying the Briennist claimant 
Gautier III d^Enghien, titular Duke of Athens, to Constanza of Randazzo, 
younger daughter of the Catalan Duke of Athens, the Marquis John of 
Randazzo (d. 1348).®^ Such an alliance could have restored complete 
harmony between the Papacy and the Catalans in Athens, had the latter 
chosen to accept it, which seems unlikely; but the compromise was never 
effected, because the marriage never took place. 

It was not until 1372 when Queen Joanna of Naples renounced forever 
the Angevin claim to the Island of Sicily that Pope Gregory XI, who had 

Rinaldi, Ann. eccl., ad ann. 1164 (vol. VII [1752], p. 108); Lettres secrhtes et 
curiales du pape Urbain V se rapportant ä la France^ ed. Paul Lecacheux, fase. II 
(1906), nos. 1046-1050 (p. 163); Rubiö y Lluch, An, Instit. Cat., IV (1911-1912), 33-34. 
On 17 April, 1366, Paulus became Latin Patriarch (Rinaldi, Ann. eccl., ad. ann. 1367, 
vol. VII, p. 152; Vitae paparum Avenionensium, ed. G. Mollat, I[1914], p. 364; II[1927], 
p. 531; P. B. Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae, Regensburg, 1873, pp. 
432, 444). On Paulus, cf also Cardinal (then Mons.) Giovanni Mercati, Simone 
Atumano, Arcivescovo di Tebe, Rome, 1916, pp. 30-31. 

«oa <<D6pouillement ... de VOrhis Christianus de Henri de Suarez,^^ Archives de 
VOrient latin, I (Paris, 1881), doc. CLI (pp. 284-285); cf. N. Jorga, Philippe de Me- 
zihres et la croisade au XIV* sihcle, Paris, 1896, p. 273. 

Libro de los Fechos et Conquistas del Principado de la Morea, ed. A. Morel-Fatio, 
Geneva, 1885, 685-686 (p- 151); Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., IV (1911-1912), 
34-35; Nicolau d'Olwer (1926), pp. 132-133; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de 
Mor^e, I (1932), 108-109. 

« Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., IV (1911-1912), 36-37. 

«* Lampros, Eyypatpa, pt, I, docs. 45-47 (pp. 82-88); Wm. Miller, Enghsh Historical 
Review, XXII (1907), 520-521; Essays on the Latin Orient (1921), pp. 157-158; Rubiö 
y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., IV (1911-1912), 56-57; any V (1913-1914), 396-397. 
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negotiated this agreement between Anjou and Aragon, lifted the bans of 
excommunication and interdict under which the Sicilian Kings and kingdom 
had lain since about the time of the Catalan occupation of Athens.®^ The 
King of Sicily was also Duke of Catalan Athens, and this event marks in a 
sense, too, the final reconciliation of the Catalans in Athens with their 
spiritual father in Avignon. 

In the same year a very notable congress of alliance against the Turks 
was convoked by Pope Gregory XI at the ‘Tearful behest” (laerimabilis 
expodcio) of Archbishop Francis of the Catalan see of Keopatras (1369- 
1376), to which most of the Christian princes of Europe and the Levant 
were directed to come in person or to send representatives (13 November, 
1372). The city of Thebes was chosen because of its central location {ad 
civitatem Thehanam . . . magis quam alius locus reputatur accommoda . . .),®® 
but this fact shows how completely the Papacy had come to accept the 
Catalan domination of a city upon which, for that very reason, an interdict 
had so often been laid.®® 

After the annexation of the duchies of Athens and Neopatras to the 
Crown of Aragon and the Navarrese Invasion (1379), the supporters of 
Aragon against Sicily and the defenders of its sacrosanct Crown against the 
Navarrese pressed King Pedro IV for their reward. At Athens a Petition 
of fourteen articles, the Magna Carta of Catalan Greece {Capitols d^Atenes, 
Capitulos de Atenas), was prepared on 20 May, 1380, and its provisions 
were confirmed or rejected by Don Pedro at L^rida on 1 September; of its 
fourteen articles, ten are concerned with personal requests; of the four 
articles of general Import, the most interesting one consults the Interests 
of the Church. The Catholic clergy demanded, in the petition, revocation 
of the law or laws made in times past, “against the sours true conscience 
and against the Church of the Catholic faith,” which forbade testamentary 
acquisition from the faithful by the Church of “estates, lands, vineyards, 
as well as other things'’ (“tant de vilas terres vinyes com altres coses”)* 
The voice of the clergy was heard, too, in protest against the ban which 
forbade the release from servitude of coloni bound to the thin soil of Attica 
(“E encara que puxen afranquir lurs vilans et vilanes de tota servitut de 
vilanatge . . .’')• II hitherto been the Catalan practice apparently to 

Vita Gregorii A/, in Vitae paparum Avenionensium, ed. G. Mollat, I (1914), 
p. 421: In 1372 “Gregorius papa reconciliavit sibi et Ecclesie romane insulam Sicilie, 
que eidem fere sexaginta annis inobediens extiterat et rebellis, fueratque per idem 
tempus ecclesiastico subjecta interdicto ...” Cf. Francesco de Stefano, “La solu- 
zione della questione siciliana (1372),” Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale, JCX.1X. 
(2nd ser., IX, 1933), 48-76. 

Augustin Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam sacram illustrantia, 
Rome, 1859-1860, II, doc. CCLXII (p. 130). 

««Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., II (1908), 408; any V (1913-1914), 439-441. 
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use property bestowed upon the Church, in violation of the Statutes of the 
Company which prohibited such gifts, to maintain or extend the Acropolis 
fortifications. Don Pedro rejected both these requests. He reminded the 
Catalans that they were but few in numbers (“com hi ha poca gent nos- 
trada”), and if these few began leaving their possessions to the Church, 
there would presently be lacking men to defend the duchies, “for ecclesiastics 
are not soldiers, and they are not under the jurdisdiction of the Lord King” 
(“car les gents ecclesiastiques no son gents darmes ne son de jurisdiccio 
del senyor Rey”). The same restriction against legacies to the Church 
obtained, the King declared, in his kingdoms of Valencia and Majorca; 
he promised, however, that he would make whatever provisions for the 
Church were in keeping with the public interests.®^ 

Eubel lists the names of nine or ten Latin Metropolitans of Athens during 
the Catalan period. Except for Antonio Ballester, the last Archbishop of 
Athens during this period and perhaps the only Catalan to become Arch¬ 
bishop, these prelates are very obscure. A certain John was transferred 
from the diocese of Crete to the archdiocese of Athens (8 June, 1351), and 
a half dozen years later, a certain Nicholas, dean of the cathedral church 
of Negroponte, was appointed Archbishop of Athens (19 June, 1357), and 
he in his tum was followed by the Venetian Francis, a Franciscan (20 
August, 1365). Apparently an otherwise unknown John followed Francis 
(date unknown); John's successor was Antonio Ballester, a Franciscan and 
bachelor of sacred theology (appointed by Pope Urban V on 27 March, 
1370). Only with Antonio Ballester can the Athenian archiepiscopate of 
the Catalan era be said to have a history.®^ 

Eubel also gives, in an incomplete list, the names of five Latin Arch- 
bishops of Neopatras (Hypate) during the fourteenth Century,®® and some 

Rubiö y Lluch, Los Navarros en Grecia (1886), doc. XXXII (pp. 247-248). 

K. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi^ I (1898), 116; Le Quien, Oriens Christi- 
anus, III (1740), cols. 841-842; Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat.^ V (1913-1914), 437-438; 
Los Catalanes en Grecia (1927), pp. 264-265. There had been a false report of Balles- 
ter’s death, and King John I of Aragon had asked the Avignonese anti-Pope Clement 
VII to appoint Antonio de Blasis (Ant. Blasii) Archbishop of Athens (16 January, 
1388), and on 14 May, 1388, the latter apparently was so appointed, but must have 
been removed when Ballester was found to be still living (Eubel, loc. cit.y and Rubiö, 
Los Catalanes en Grecia^ pp. 273-274). A Dominican named Antonio de Genebreda 
is listed, with a query, by Eubel, loc. cit.^ after P. B. Gams, Series (1873), p. 430 
(cf. Le Quien, III, col. 842), as having been appointed Archbishop of Athens in 
1382. Genebreda is said to have been a Barcelonese and to have resided in Athens, 
but I have not noted any trace of him in the Athens of the 1380*s (cf. Espana sa^rada 
. . . , vol. LI, eds. Carlos Ramön Fort and V. de la Fuente, Madrid, 1879, p. 36), 
while Antonio Ballester unquestionably exercised the office during this decade. 
The notice in T. D. Neroutsos, AeXrlov, IV (1892), 192, is inaccurate. 

Eubel, I, p. 379. Only one Archbishop, John, a Benedictine of Gembloux, is 
liated for the thirteenth Century (ca 1215), a very obscure period in the history of the 
Latin Church in Thessaly. 
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of these prelates were Catalan despite the disfavor of Catalans in Avignon. 
Sometimes, indeed often, these Archbishops did not reside in their see; 
they preferred, quite naturally, the court of Avignon, where they could, 
says Rubiö y Lluch, “scheme for their transference to a richer diocese and 
one not so far away.’^ After a certain Fra Perpinyä, a Catalan, such an 
absent pastor of an unknown flock was the Catalan diplomatist and scholar, 
Ferrer d’Abella {de Apilia), a Dominican, who had become Archbishop of 
Neopatras before June of 1323, or rather, it would appear, Bishop, for had 
he been named Archbishop, his removal to a more attractive see in one of 
the Catalan-Aragonese kingdoms might have proved difhcult. The enmity 
of Pope John XXII prevented his becoming Archbishop of Torres in 
Sardinia in 1325,^^ but his influence with the house of Barcelona was strong, 
and in September of 1330 he was made Bishop of Mazzara in Sicily.^^ 
Ferrer d’Abella's successor was James Mascö, also a Catalan, who was 
active in the aflairs of Aragon, and who sought with the aid of Don Pedro 
IV to prevail upon the Pope to hft the perennial interdict which weighed 
upon the Catalan dominions in Greece (16 September, 1356).^“ Following 
James Masco were three Franciscans, no one of whom, it would seem, was 
a Catalan—Peter Fabri de Armoniaco (1361-1369); a certain Francis 
(1369-1376), whose origin and lineage are unknown; and a certain Matthew 
(1376-1381), who in the civil war which followed the death of Frederick III 
of Sicily supported the Claims of Don Pedro IV of Aragon against Maria of 
Sicily (1377-1379).^® It was Archbishop Francis, clearly persona graia in 
Avignon, who was, as we have seen, Pope Gregory XPs legate to King 
Louis of Hungary in 1372 to inform him of the papal congress to be as- 
sembled at Thebes on 1 October, 1373. 

In Neopatras, as in Athens, it appears that the last Archbishop during 
the period of Catalan domination was himself a Catalan. John Rius, an 
Augustinian and the fourth known Catalan (or Aragonese) to become 
Archbishop of Neopatras, was appointed to his see, according to Le Quien, 
in 1381, and was still in occupation of it in 1394.^^ Rubio y Lluch has 
found two notices of him, it would appear, in documents in the Archives 

^®When asked to make Ferrer bishop of the vacant see of Torres, Pope John 
respondeJ, es mal home e no som tenguts de fer li aquexa gracia ne altra” {Acta 
Aragonensiay herausgegeben von Heinrich Finke, vol. II, 1908, doc. 506, p. 812, cited 
by Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., II, 1908, p. 407). 

Eubel, I, p. 347. In 1334 Ferrer was transferred to Barcelona, where he died 
in December of 1344 (Eubel, I, 131). 

Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., II (1908), 408. 

Ibid., II (1908), 408; any V (1913-1914), 438. Cf. M. Le Quien, III, cols. 1014- 

1015. 

Le Quien, III, cols. 1015-1016. 
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of the Crown of Aragon in Barcelona (dated 14 December, 1384, and 17 
April, 1387).^® 

Venetian influence, as we have seen, was paramount in the affairs of the 
Latin Church in Greece. It was clearly with the blessings of St. Mark 
that Antonio Ballester had been elected Archbishop of Athens. On 18 
January, 1376, James Campanus d^Itri {de Itro) was chosen Latin Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and Antonio Ballester was made Vicar of the Latin 
Patriarchate.^® In this capacity Ballester must have found necessary pro- 
longed stays in Negroponte. Indeed, in 1377, Ballester became an honorary 
Citizen of the Serene Republic.^^ 

In the Catalan period, as in the days of Michael Choniates, the Parthenon 
wns still a cathedra! far-famed in the Mediterranean. It had become an 
object of interest even in Aragon. In November of 1379 Queen Sibilia, 
wife of Don Pedro IV, wrote to Antonio Ballester inquiring about “the 
very many relics both of the blessed Mary and of other saints,” which were 
preserved in the Athenian cathedral.^® There were a dozen canons on the 
cathedral staff, and a special chaplain in a chapel of St. Bartholomew (in 
the ancient Pinakotheke ?)in the last decade of Catalan domination in 
Athens the chaplain was Bishop John Boyl of Megara, whom the researches 
of Rubiö y Lluch have restored to his rightful place in the history of Athens. 
We know the name of an occasional member of the cathedral staff of the 
Parthenon.^® 

The Acropolis feil to the Florentine invader in May of 1388, and the 
Catalan duchy of Athens was no more (Thebes had already fallen). The 
Catalan state had become reconciled to the Papacy, but it was too late to 
matter; the Papacy itself had been torn for a decade by the Great Schism. 

Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat.., II (1908), 409-410; any V (1913-1914), 438. 

Peter de Herenthals, Vita Gregorii XI, in Vitae paparum Avenionensium, ed. G. 
Mollat, I (1914), p. 473, with notices in vol. II (1927), pp. 772-773; Mas Latrie, Rev, 
de VOt. latin, III (1895), 441. 

Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat., V (1913-1914), 437, n. 2; Lob Catalanes en Grecia 
(1927), pp. 267-268. 

Rubiö y Lluch, La Acröpolis de Atenas en la epoca catalana, Academia Provincial 
de Bellas Artes de Barcelona, 1908, p. 30, where Rubiö prints a letter from Queen 
Sibilia to Ballester, dated at Barcelona, 2 November, 1379 (Arch. Cr. Aragon, reg. 
1586, fol. 108); cf. An. Instit. Cat., I (1907), 246. George Constantinides, Report 
(AeXrlov) of the Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece, V (1900), pp. 824-827, 
has confused Maria of Sicily, daughter of Frederick III, with Queen Sibilia of Aragon, 
wife of Don Pedro IV (p. 825). In 1395 the pilgrim Nicolö da Martoni saw the Parthe¬ 
non relics: bones from the skull of St. Macarius; from an arm of St. Denis of France; 
from arms of Sts. Cyprian and Justin; and from the hip of St. Maccabaeus; as well 
as a Volume of the gospels written in Greek by St. Helena, on parchment with gold 
letters {Liber peregrinationis ad loca sancta, ed. Leon Le Grand, Rev. de VOr. latin, 
III, 1895, p. 652). Martoni does not mention any relics of the Virgin, 

” Cf. Lampros, Eggr., pt. IV, doc. 48 (p. 285). 
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More than a year after the fall of Athens, Archbishop Antonio Ballester 
reappears in the documents, safe and sound in Catalunya, where he is 
caught sight of from time to time for ten more years (1389-1399). The 
la^t appearance of the last Archbishop of Athens in the Catalan period of 
the city’s history is in the cathedral of Saragossa, on 13 April, 1399, when 
he placed the cro\vn of three kingdoms upon the head of Martin I, last 
member of that Catalan dynasty which had ruled in Athens as well as 
Aragon. 

The University of Manitoba. 

Prospero de Bofarull y Mascarö, Los Condes de Barcelona vindicados, y crono- 
logia y genealogia de los reyes de Espana^ 2 vols., Barcelona, 1836, II, p. 292. On the 
royal house of Barcelona, domus Aragonie, in qua erant tres corone regle, see doc. no. 
400 (Avignon, 19 September, 1325) in Acta Aragonensia, ed. H. Finke, II (1908), 
p. 631; cf. Muntarier, Crön., chap. 292 (ed. K. Lanz, Chronik des edlen en Ramon 
Munianer, Stuttgart, 1844, pp. 532-533); refs. from Rubiö y Lluch, An. Instit. Cat.. 
V (1913-1914), 407; Los Catalanes en Grecia (1927), pp. 274-278. 



THE FORMATION OF THE ASSIZES OF ROMANIA 

By Peter W. Topping 


If we exclude the Venetian colonial empire, the most important states 
resulting from the Fourth Crusade were the Latin Empire of Constanti- 
nople or Romania, the Kingdom of Salonika, the Principality of Achaia 
or Morea, the Lordship (later Duchy) of Athens, and the Duchy of the 
Archipelago. Despite their wider extent and seeming strength and Pres¬ 
tige, the Latin Empire and the Kingdom of Salonika were destined to 
have a short and precarious existence. The former enjoyed a brief period 
of glory and imperial influence under Henry of Flanders (1206-16); after 
his premature death it had small pohtical importance, and it disappeared 
completely with the Greek recapture of Constantinople in 1261. The 
Kingdom of Salomka had an even more ephemeral existence, disappearing 
in 1223 upon the conquest of its Capital city by the Greek Despot of Epirus. 
On the other hand, the states of Achaia and Athens lasted more than two 
centuries and the Duchy of the Archipelago more than three and a half. 
Of these by far the strongest in the thirteenth Century and the most in- 
teresting from the point of view of feudal institutions was the Principality 
of Achaia. It is of this crusading state that the “Book of the Customs 
of the Empire of Romania”—which we shall more conveniently refer to as 
the “Assizes of Romania”—was the Code of feudal usages and customs.^ 

The Assizes of Romania were introduced to the learned world in 1785, 
when they were edited and pubhshed on the basis of two manuscripts by 
a Venetian scholar, Paolo Canciani.^ They were rarely consulted, however, 

^ The fuller title is the translation of the Latin Ldher de consuetudinihus Imperii 
Romaniey which occurs in the explicits of several of the manuscripts and which 
Canciani, the first editor of the Assizes, adopted as the title of the code. “Romania” 
designated the East Roman, or Byzantine, Empire and after 1204 was applied to the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople and to the Frankish states nominally subject to it. 
The Assizes of Romania, however, despite their title, were essentially a feudal code 
of the Principality of Achaia. On the term Romania see Gaston Paris, “Romani, 
Romania, Lingua Romana, Romanicum,” in Romaniay I (1872), 1-22, and K. Aman- 
tos, in ‘EXXj/vtKÄ, VI (Athens, 1933), 231-36. 

The Principality of Achaia or Morea, exclusive of its vassal states, was in geo- 
graphical extent almost exactly synonymous with the classical peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus. Morea was the name most often applied to Peloponnesus in the late medieval 
and Turkish periods; its earliest known recorded use is in a MS. of 1111. On the 
use and disputed etymology of the word see N. A. Bees’ article, “Morea,'’ in the 
Encyclopedia of Islamy III (Leiden and Ijondon, 1936), 566-77. 

* Canciani published them as part of his important collection of medieval codes 
of law, Barbarorum leges antiquae cum notis et glossariis (5 vols., Venice, 1781-92); 
the Assizes of Romania are found in III (1785), 493 ff. 
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in Canciani's folio edition, and in general were vaguely regarded as deriv- 
ing from the Assizes of Jerusalem and as having little interest in them- 
selves. The Code thus remained practically unused and much misunder- 
stood in its origins and application until the appearance of the critical 
edition by the lamented French scholar, Georges Recoura, whose work 
was published posthumously in 1930,^ 

Recoura has shown that the surviving ten manuscripts of the Assizes 
derive ultimately from an original of the early fourteenth Century, whose 
language was some form of Italian, not necessarily the old Venetian dialect 
of the manuscripts. As a Venetian legal document, the question of the 
application of the Assizes in the colonies or vassal States of the Republic— 
the lonian Islands,Grete, Coron and Modon, the Duchy of the Archipelago, 
and Negropont—was painstakingly studied and perhaps definitively solved 
by Recoura. He demonstrates that in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies it was in the Duchy of the Archipelago and Negropont alone that 
the Assizes were at all applied or cited, and then in an ineffectual and 
often purely formal manner. No jurisprudence developed from their 
apphcation in the Venetian colonial courts or administration.** 

The Assizes of Romania thus remain important primarily as a record 
of the feudal institutions of Frankish Greece, particularly of the Princi- 
pality of Achaia. For any complete evaluation of their importance it is 
necessary to consider the problem of their origin and formation as the 
Code of usages of Achaia in the first Century of that state’s existence— 
that is, in its predominantly French period (to 1311). Closely related to 
this Problem is that of the existence of a feudal code in the short-lived 
Latin Empire and of its influence on that of Achaia. Both problems are 
among the most complicated in the history of crusading institutions and 

* Les Assises de Romanie: edition critique avec une introduction etdesnotes (Paris, 
1930; fase. No. 258 of the Bibliothöque de P6cole des hautes Stüdes . . . Sciences 
historiques et philologiques). 

In his first chapter, “Les Assises et la critique” (pp. 1-18), Recoura teils the story 
of the neglect and misapprehension of the Assizes on the part of many of the notable 
scholars of the Latin Orient—Buchen, Beugnot, Hopf, Sathas, Gerland and others. 
He errs seriously, however (p. 17, n. 6), in charging William Miller with slighting 
the Assizes in his Latins in the Levant; he apparently never read Miller conscientiously 
and missed the index entry, Customs of the Empire of Romania. Miller gives a 
detailed and accurate summary of the code on pp. 52-57. 

If we judge from the paucity of reviews and the apparent slo^yness of its reception 
by other investigators, something of the same neglect seems to be following Re- 
coura^s edition as that which kept Canciani’s edition so little known. Yet Recoura 
performed a splendid job of editing, and his work, replete with introduction and a 
French translation, is easily available. The only serious review known to us is the 
long and careful notice by J. L. LaMonte in Speculum^ VII (1932), 289-94. 

* Recoura, Assises de Romanie^ pp. 44-46; chap. V, esp. pp, 56-58. 
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have resulted in radically different opinions. In the hope of furthering 
a final solution, \ve shall attempt here a brief Statement and criticism of 
some of the questions involved and of the Solutions already proposed. 

The Assizes as we have them open with a Prologue in three parts which 
in language and style is uniform with the articles of the Code proper. 
Part I of the Prologue is borrowed from the opening chapters of John 
dTbfelin^s treatise on the laws of Jerusalem and Cyprus, in which d^Ibelin 
describes the deliberate formation of a written code for Jersualem by the 
men of the First Crusade, under the direction of Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Then, following Ibelin’s language closely, the author of the Prologue in 
part II teils how the first Latin emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin of 
Flanders, sent to the king and to the patriarch of Jersualem in order to 
obtain their “usages and assizes” for his own reahn. These were duly 
received and established as the official customary of the Empire. Some- 
time later, we are informed in part III, Emperor Robert de Courtenay 
met Geoffrey II de Villehardouin, Prince of Achaia, in northern Greece 
and received Geoffrey^s homage and his oath “to keep and to maintain 
the Usages and Customs of the Empire of Romania ... in the manner 
written and set forth in this book.” 

Recoura has rightly pointed out that the testimony of the entire Pro¬ 
logue is highly suspect.® It is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
author of the Prologue sought to enhance the worth of his Compilation by 
lending it the prestige of a Jerusalemite origin.® Furthermore, there were 
as yet no written Assizes of Jerusalem^ that Baldwin could have received 
in 1204. It is true that many Syrian barons went to Constantinople 
after 1204, and some modern authorities have supposed that the oral 
traditions which they brought mth them of the Jerusalemite usages could 
quite possibly have influenced an oral or written customary of the Latin 
Empire and hence of its vassal princedom of Morea. Recoura does not 

* Assises de Romanicy chap. II, passim. 

«It was not unusual for the anonymous Compilers of the feudal Codes of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to prefix official documents and plagiarized or even forged 
passages to their own compilations. Examples from the West are the Leges Henrici 
Primi, the Etablissements de Saint Louis, and the pars altera of the Trhs ancien 
coutumier of Normandy. Cp. Recoura, Asstses, p. 47. 

’ With the possible exception of one small book of the Assizes, the Livre au roi. 
See M. Grandclaude, Etüde critique sur les livres des Assises de Jerusalem (Paris, 
1923), p. 50. When we state categorically that there were no written Assizes we have 
in mind, of course, the corpus of the Assizes of Jerusalem as it has come down to us, 
in the form largely of treatises on the law. We accept the view that the “Lettres 
du S6pulcre^^ existed, but even these were lost in 1187 upon Saladin^s recapture of 
Jerusalem. 
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admit of such an influence, partly in view of what he considers to be several 
fundamental differences between Jerusalemite and Moreot feudal prac- 
tice. As for the meeting between “Robert” and “Geoffrey II,” it has 
been satisfactorily identified with the parliament of Ravennika called 
by Emperor Henry of Flanders in central Greece in 1209. Here Geoffrey 
I did homage to Henry and was made Seneschal of the Empire. The 
French scholar Buchon, who first suggested this identification a Century 
ago, did not hesitate to declare further that at the same parliament the 
Jerusalemite customs became the usages of Romania and that Geoffrey I 
at once put them into effect in his own realm.® 

We share Recoura’s conviction that any influence of the law of Jerusa¬ 
lem on the Code of Morea was improbable. We are inclined to agree with 
him that the two states differed on important points of feudal practice, 
although he made no thorough comparative study of their feudal institu- 
tions.^ The improbability of the formation of any formal Code in the 
Latin Empire helps to corroborate the thesis that the Moreot Assizes of 
Romania were not subjected to any Jerusalemite influence through the 
Empire. Recoura demonstrates that neither from the Partitio Romanie 
of 1204 nor from its confirmation by Henry of Flanders in 1205 can a 
Code of any sort be deduced. Nor can a written Code or even a well- 
developed oral Code be deduced from other references to “customs” or 
“usages” of the Empire occurring in documents of the thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury.^® Indeed, the short and troubled existence of the Empire suggests 
that political and social conditions did not favor the evolution of any 

* La Grkce continentale et la Mor^e. Voyage, sejour et Hudes historiques en 1840 et 
1841 (Paris, 1843), p. 99. Ernst Gerland pointed out that Buchon confounded the 
parliament of 1209 with that of 1210, also held at Ravennika, which dealt with ec- 
clesiastical matters {Geschichte des lateinischen Kaiserreiches von Konstantinopel 
[Homburg v. d. Höhe, 1905], p. 186, n. 4). 

® He cites no more than five or six specific points of public and private law to prove 
his contention, notably the relationship of the reigning prince to his vassals (Asszses, 
pp. xvii, 22). Immediatization prevailed in Jerusalem after Amaury I (1162-74) 
issued the celebrated Assise sur la ligeccy whereas in Morea the liege vassals formed 
a kind of small aristocracy within the nobility, sharply distinguished from the men 
of simple homage. A thorough comparison of Jerusalem, Morea and Antioch in 
feudal institutions remains to be done. This need is indicated in J. L. LaMonte*s 
article in Byzantina-Metabyzantina “Three Questions Concerning the Assises de 
JHusalem.** LaMonte reiterates the belief he first expressed in his review of Re- 
coura’s work (Speculunif VII, p. 293) that a Jerusalemite influence on Moreot feu- 
dalism is fairly credible, and further suggests that it is not impossible that the codes 
of Jerusalem, Antioch and Morea are all closely related and may have “a common 
origin in some older lost collectionof Twelfth Century laws,” which he wouldidentify 
with the famed “Lettres du Sepulcre.” 

Argument and references in Recoura, Assises, chap. III, passim. 
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Code of laws.^^ LaMonte conjectures that the celebrated Jerusalemite 
Jurist, Ralph of Tiberias, who came to Constantinople after 1204, may 
have drawn up a Code for the new state. He suggests that the sharp 
differentiation between liege and simple vassals in the Assizes of Romania 
may reflect Ralph's antipathy to the immediatization effected by Amaury 
I. Aside from the fact that no juristic activity on Ralph’s part in Con¬ 
stantinople has been attested, it may be pointed out that the Position of 
the Moreot lieges is more likely a reflection of the circumstances of the 
conquest of Morea by a handful of barons among whom Geoffrey I de 
Villehardouin was strictly primus inter pares, The contifiued exalted 
Position of the great vassals of Morea throughout the first Century of the 
principality’s existence is amply attested in sources other than the Assizes, 
notably the Chronicle of MoreaP 

If it is unlikely that the Latin Empire possessed a formal Code, we can 
hardly accept Buchon’s declaration that Geoffrey I Villehardouin received 
a Code of laws for Achaia from Emperor Henry at Ravennika. LaMonte, 
in agreeing with Buchon, cites a letter by Pope Innocent III complaining 
that the lords of Achaia have forced the clergy to appear before secular 
tribunals and to submit to “consuetudinibus ac institutionibus quas illic 

William Miller remarks; “The fall of the kingdom of Salonika [1223] eeparated 
the Frank States in the south from the Latin Empire at Constantinople, and the fate 
of the latter had therefore comparatively little influence upon the mach stronger 
dynasties of Athens and Achaia** (Latins in the Levant^ p. 85). 

In 1258 Guy de la Roche, “Great Lord** of Athens, appeared in the High Court of 
Achaia to stand trial for having taken up arms against his liege lord, William de 
Villehardouin. The barons of the Court decided that they were not the peers of 
Guy and hence could not lawfully be judges in the case, and they proposed that 
Guy should go to France to be judged by Louis IX and his Court. May we not 
assume that if the Latin Emperor were still the undisputed suzerain of the Frankish 
States of Greece, as Emperor Henry had been, the judgment of Guy would have been 
referred to the High Court of the Empire at Constantinople? The account of this 
interesting trial is found in the Greek and French versions of the anonymous Chronicle 
of Morea {The Chronicle of Morea, T6 Xpoyutdtf tov Mopitos [John Schmitt, ed., London, 
19041, 11. 3332-3463; Livre de la Conqueste de la Princke de VAmoree, Chronique de 
Morte (1204-1305) [Jean Longnon, ed., Paris, 1911], parags. 239-53, pp. 86-92). (Cp. 
H. Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt [Weimar, 1933], p. 258, n. 179). 

Cp., e.g., the following episodes: William de Villehardouin*s reply to Emperor 
Michael Palaeologos while a captive of the latter; the question of homage to be 
performed to the bailiff of Charles I of Anjou in 1278 by the lieges of Morea; and the 
dispute between Prince Philip of Savoy and Nicholas III de St. Omer in 1303. Re¬ 
lated in the Greek Version of the Chronicle (Schmitt, ed.), 11. 4271-4290, 7819-7933, 
and the French version (Longnon, ed.), parags. 314, 538-542, 859-862. 

LaMonte*s argument is in his review of Recoura, Speculum, VII, 293, and is 
reiterated in “Three Questions Concerning the Assises de Jerusalem ” an ariicle in 
Byzantina-Metabyzantina, I (1946), fascicle 1. 
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ipsi noviter creavere.’’^^ To LaMonte this phrase helps to prove the exis- 
tence of a formal Code in the early years of crusading Achaia. We cannot 
eee in it more than confirmatory evidence of the feudal division of the con- 
quered state and the establishment of a court System by the conquerors, 
arrangements which are abundantly confirmed by the Chronicle of Moreaf^ 
LaMonte would Support Buchon^s Statement further from article 143 of 
the Assizes of Romania, which provides “for a system of appeal from the 
court of the baron to that of the prince and from that of the prince to that 
of the Emperor, a system of appeal which would hardly have been pro- 
vided in a Code which had its origin only after the fall of the Empire.”^® 
But from the article’s mention of a bailiff in the graduated hierarchy of 
officials it is more likely that it pertains to the period after 1278, when 
Charles I of Anjou, now both prince and suzerain of Morea, inaugurated the 
long Angevin rule of the principality, a domination marked by frequent 
bailliages.^® Another Neapolitan Angevin, Philip I of Taranto, grandson 
of Charles I, was at once the suzerain of Morea and the titular emperor 
of Constantinople after 1313.*^ In all probabihty it was in the second or 
third decade of the fourteenth Century that the Assizes of Romania were 
redacted in some form of Italian, and it is reasonable to suppose that this 
was done at the behest of the Angevins of Naples.^® Furthermore, the 

To the Latin Archbishop of Larissa, 31 October, 1210. Epistolae Innocentii 
///jbk.XIII, lett. 161 (Migne, P. Lat., CCXVI, col. 338); citedby Recoura, Assiscs, 
pp. 34^35, LaMonte, Speculum, VII, 292-93. 

As Recoura remarks of a similar phrase in a letter of Pope Gregory IX respecting 
the Latin Empire, “la citation par une charte d’une coutume n^implique nullement 
que cette coutume soit alors 6crite/^ P. Viollet issues a similar warning in his 
edition of the ßtablissements de Saint Louis (4 vols., Paris, 1881-86), I, 371, n. 9. 

Speculum, VII, 293. 

i*We give the text of the article from Recoura*s edition (Asszses, pp. 249-50): 
“De consuetudene de lo Imperio de Romania, de la menor corte de algun baron, de 
legio, o de feudatario, over de oficial de Miser lo Principo fi appellado a la corte Princi¬ 
pal, se Miser lo Principo e de presente. . . so signor, kaltro de grado in grado; e del 
baiulo del Principado de Achaia a Miser lo Principo sei sera presente in lo Principato, 
et da lo Principo a lo Imperatore quando alguno fi gravato; et pendando la appella- 
tion niente e da renovar. Ampuo in caxon pecuniarie, over debito, non se appella 
de sguardo a la corte granda de Miser lo Principo. Excepto questo, che se alguno 
havera saysido algun feo del subdito del suo legio etiamdio in iniustamente, non 
puo lo subdito haver recorso a la superior, seno passado kanno et zorno, et servati 
li termeni de sora ordenati.” (The periods indicate a lacuna.) 

Miller, Latins in the Levant, pp. 126-27, 252. 

The evidence for the date of the redaction is in Recoura, Asszses, pp. 44-46; 
see also the editorial notes by Longnon, ihid., pp. 41, n. 2, and 45, n. 5, andespecially 
his editorial preface, pp. xiii-xiv. 

Further evidence of the Angevin influence in the Assizes is the mention of bailiffs, 
andof emperors who are almost certainly titular, in articles 1,117,136, and 196 of the 
Assizes. LaMonte concedes that articles 1 and 196 refer to a titular emperor (Specu¬ 
lum, VII, 293, n. 2). 
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fact that a System of appeal is at all provided for can best be explained 
in terms of an Angevin influence on the Assizes.^^ It was of course the 
example of the ecclesiastical courts and the encroachment of royal power 
on local and private jurisdictions that introduced appeal to the System of 
feudal Courts in the west. Similarly, in imitation of their French cousins 
the Angevins might well have introduced appeal procedures in the feudal 
law of Morea in Order to promote the centralization of their miscellaneous 
Italian and Balkan domains. The use of appeal in Morea in the thirteenth 
Century is not compatible with the existence of a powerful dass of lieges 
with their vigorous private jurisdictions.^^ 

If we may be reasonably sure that the Latin Empire neither received 
its laws from Jerusalem nor developed a viable code of its own, and that 
it could not have transmitted a code to Morea, must we then accept Re- 
coura’s strong belief that the Assizes of Romania as we have them repre- 
sent the first redaction of a code that had developed as a body of oral usages 
for over a Century? The answer to this question, in the light of present 
knowledge, depends on the interpretation of several references to legal 
practices and to “customs and usages” of Morea (or Morea qua “Ro¬ 
mania”) in the Chronicle of Morea and various documents. These refer¬ 
ences are to events that occurred between 1276 and 1303, except for In¬ 
nocent IIPs letter of 1210. Recoura sought to explain them in two ways: 
some, he was convinced, applied to “customs and usages” as the oral, 
unrecorded law; the rest, which occur in the Chronicle of Morea, were copied 
by the latter from the text of the Assizes of Romania in their present form. 
That is, the author of the prototype of the Chronicle, which Longnon has 
shown to have been composed shortly before 1331, had the text of the 
Assizes before him as he wrote; for Recoura this alone could explain the 
striking similarity of passages in the French and Greek versions of the 
Chronicle to articles of the Assizes.^^ Recoura applied the latter argument 
to the occasions (as described by the Chronicle) when the barons of Morea 

Significantly, the only other mention of appeal in the Assizes of Romania is in 
article 196, which is almost certainly Angevin in reference. 

20 Another practice foreign to the earlier feudal law in the West as well as the 
crusading East was the judicial use of torture. Its mention in article 195 of the As¬ 
sizes of Romania may well be another reflection of Angevin influence. LaMonte 
remarks on the absence of appeal in Jerusalem and States that its court System 
“resembled most closely that of France before Philip Augustus.” (Feudal Monarchy 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 to 1291 [Cambridge, Mass., 1932], p. 105, 
n. 2.) 

The act of referring the trial of Guy de la Roche to St. Louis (above, n. 11) is of 
course not correctly an instance of appeal. 

For the references, their sources, and Recoura’s argument, see the Assfses de 
Romanie, chaps. II-III, passim. For Longnon’s determination of the date of the 
Prototype of the Chronicle see the Chronique de Morte, pp. Ixxiii-lxxxiv. 
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did homage to their Princes or to the Angevin bailiffs (as in 1278, 1280, 
1290, 1301), and to the celebrated case involving William de Villehardouin 
and Marguerite de Passavant in 1276. In this case William won his point 
by having “the book of usages” (le livre dez usages) brought into the 
High Court and citing therein two specific chapters against his vassal; 
these happen to correspond to articles 15 and 36 of the Assizes of Ro- 
mania.22 

In general Recoura has put forth an able and consistent interpretation 
of the facts bearing on the problem of the provenience of the Assizes. 
However, there is one serious objection to his thesis, and although he 
fully anticipated it and tried to explain it away, his explanation remains 
unsatisfactory. In part III of the Prologue of the Assizes we are told that 
Baldwin II lost his empire “and went to the West, as is clearly told in the 
Book of the ConquesC’ (“e si andä a Ponente sicomo in lo Libro de la 
Conquista apertamente se declara”)* Now the Chronicle of Morea^ whicli 
is also called the “Book of the Conquest” in the manuscripts, in its Greek 
and French versions gives a fuller and very similar account of the events 
described in part III of the Prologue.^^ It would thus be natural to as- 
siune that the “Book of the Conquest” mentioned in the Prologue is the 
Chronicle of Morea and that the writer of the Prologue copied and abridged 
part III from the Chronicle. Recoura, however, insisted that the Pro¬ 
logue was copied from a different “Book of the Conquest”—the Livre 
dou Conquest or the Esioire de Ei'acles Empereur, the French translation 

William had been taken prisoner by the Nicean Greeks at the battle of Pelagonia 
in 1259. Michael VIII Palaeologos released him in 1262 only on condition that he 
surrender three castles of Morea. Marguerite and another lady of high rank were 
sent to Constantinople as hostages for the prince. When Marguerite during her 
absence feil heir to the barony of Akova, William seized the fief on the ground that 
Marguerite had failed to appear within the legal period for claiming it—a year and a 
day says the Greek version of the Chronicle (Schmitt, ed., 1. 7331; cp. 1. 7436), with 
which the French version agrees (Longnon, ed., parags. 504, 518). The first chapter 
William cited stated the Obligation of the vassal to take his lord’s place in prison 
(cp. Assizes, art. 15); the second stated the time limit (cp. Assizes, art. 36). Of 
course William had seized on a technical pretext to defeat the end of obvious justice, 
as he himself confessed in later granting a third of the barony to Marguerite. (Full 
accounts of the case in Greek version, 11. 7301-7752, and in French version, parags. 
501-31, pp. 197-211). 

It may be notedthat the “chapters” cited by William do not correspond to articles 
15 and 36 as precisely as Recoura stated; art. 15 refers to the vassal’s Obligation to 
serve as a hostage during the period the lord’s ransom is being raised, while art. 36 
allows a time limit of two years and two days if the claimant is outside of the Prin- 
cipality when the fief falls vacant. 

«Greek Chronicle (Schmitt, ed.), 11. 1182-98, 1272-76, 1290-1315, 2472-2620; 
French Chronicle (Longnon, ed.), parags. 84-87, pp. 26-28, and parags. 177-85, pp. 
62-66. 
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and continuation of William of Tyre.^^ The fact that we cannot, in any 
of the extant versions of the Eracles, find any mention of Baldwin and his 
trip to the West is no decisive objection in Recoura’s mind, for some such 
mention, he thinks, must have occurred in a lost Version of the Eracles. 
In Support of this view he argued that of the two references in the Assizes 
of Jerusalem to the Eracles as the Livre dou Conquest he could find only 
one in the Eracles as we have it. But unfortunately for his argument 
at this point, LaMonte has pointed out that the other reference is easily 
found in the Eracles.'^ To weaken Recoura’s argument further, we may 
simply ask: if the writer of the Prologue borrowed his reference to Bald¬ 
win II from the EracleSj why then did he not go on to give us, from the 
same source, an accurate account of the marriage of Geoffrey II Ville- 
hardouin (to Agnes de Courtenay, Baldwin’s sister) ? It is precisely in the 
Eracles (and the Version of Emoul) that we find the true account of the 
marriage. Clearly, then, it seems better to continue to accept the obvi- 
ous explanation that the Prologue is referring to the Chronicle of Morea 
when it says “Book of the Conquest” and that it copied from the Chronicle 
throughout part III. Recoura would even have the Chronicle reproducing 
the rest of part III like\vise, yet its account of the marriage and the meet- 
ing of the prince and emperor is fuller than that of the Prologue. He was 
intent on finding a different source for the reference to Baldwin II, insisting 
that the Chronicle copied even from the Prologue of the Assizes, in order 
to strengthen his argument that the Chronicle reproduced several impor¬ 
tant points of feudal practice from the text proper of the Assizes. This 
argument, we repeat, is of the greatest importance in the main conclusion 
to which Recoura's long studies on the laws of Frankish Greece led him— 
namely, that the Assizes of Romania as we have them represent the first 
redaction of a Code that had remained a body of oral usages for more than 
a Century. 

In Opposition to Recoura, LaMonte accounts for the references to “cus- 
toms and usages” and for the citation of the “book of usages,” as in the 
Passavant case, by postulating a written code that was in use by 1276. 
This is consistent with his belief that a written code in old French existed 
in thirteenth-century Morea, quite possibly since 1209, and that our pres¬ 
ent Code in old Venetian derives from it.^® The views of LaMonte and 
Recoura may be compared to similarly contrasting views of Count Beug¬ 
not and the late Dana C. Munro on the problem of the origins of the 

** In the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Occidentaux, vol. I (Paris, 
1844). Another continuation of William, known as “Ernoul,” has been edited by 
Count Mas Latrie; Chronique d*Ernoul et de Bernard le Trhorier (Paris, 1871; Soci6t6 
de l’histoire de France, vol. XXXV). 

“ Speculum^ VII, 292, n. 1. 
pp. 291-93. 
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Assizes of Jerusalem. Whereas Beugnot accepted Ibelin^s account of a 
Code of Godfrey, Munro emphatically rejected it, and regarded the “Let- 
ters of the Sepulchre” as equally legendary. With respect to the latter, 
Munro refused to draw any distinction between them and any Code, as 
Maurice Grandclaude has done, showing that the “Letters” rather cer- 
tainly existed, while a formal code of Godfrey is highly debatable.^^ 

We have cited these parallel views—admittedly approximate—in order 
to suggest, first, that Recoura’s strongly negative stand on the matter of 
a written code in Morea before ca. 1315 is to be questioned, just as Munro's 
analogous position regarding the “Letters of the Sepulchre” has been 
doubted. Second, LaMonte's belief in a code of the Empire that was 
transmitted to Morea must be questioned as being too positive and con- 
fident, like Beugnot^s acceptance of a code of Godfrey. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to reject LaMonte^s belief that the citation of a “book of 
usages” and “customs and usages” in the Chronicle of Morea is best ex- 
plained by a written code in use by 1276. But is it necessary to identify 
this Code with the set of laws allegedly granted to Geoffrey I Villehardouin 
at Ravennika? We would advance the hypothesis that Morea evolved its 
own code during the course of the thirteenth Century and that by 1276 
a partially recorded set of laws was in existence. These laws need not 
have constituted a code as comprehensive as the Assizes we know. But 
they may well have included important points of the law like those cited 
in the Passavant case and on the occasion of the performance of homage 
to the Angevin princes and bailiffs, Indeed, may we not suppose that 
such an earlier code consisted of a Moreot counterpart to the “Letters of 
the Sepulchre^' of Jerusalem? This hypothesis finds supporting evidence 
in article 168 of the Assizes of Romania, whose last sentence States: “Et 
lo signor h tegnudo de far meter in scrito lo sguardo de la soa corte in lo 
suo registro.^' The first part of the same article provides that a party 
may ask for a sealed copy of a sentence or judgment {sententia over sguardo). 
That the High Court recorded judgments is indicated by Robert de Champ- 
litte's request for a sealed copy of the judgment against his Claims to 
Morea in 1210.^® Grandclaude shows that the “Letters of the Sepulchre” 
consisted of “assizes,” and these assizes were very probably of two kinds— 
new laws and formulations of existing custom, made by the King and his 
men in the High Court in their dual capacity of judges and legislators.^® 

Beugnot, ed., Les Assises de Jerusalem {Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: 
Lois, 2 vols. [Paris, 1841-43]), I, pp. xiv, xxiv; Munro, Kingdom of the Crusaders 
(New York and London, 1936), pp. 79-80; Grandclaude, Stüde critique sur . . .les 
Assises de Jerusalem^ p. 21, note. 

** Greek Chronicle (Schmitt, ed.), 11. 2415-27; French Chronicle (Longnon, ed.), 
parag. 170, p. 59. 

ßtude critique, pp. 21, note, 22, 103-04. 
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We may even conjecture that William de Villehardouin in 1276 cited two 
past decisions of the High Court relating to hostageship and succession, 
and thcse the author of the prototype of the Chronicle of Morea, writing 
shortly before 1331, when the original redaction of the Assizes of Romania 
certainl}^ existed, may have chosen to refer to, somewhat inaccurately, as 
“chapters” of the ^‘book of usages'^ that now existed. 

These concluding remarks are frankly hypothetical. It is hardly likely 
that the problem of the origin of the Assizes of Romania can be solved at 
this time. There is a simple lack of enough positive evidence to decide 
the question. There remains the possibility that something may be 
learned from the as yet largely unexploited Neapolitan archives that will 
throw light on the redaction of the Assizes and on their application during 
the fourteenth Century in Morea, following the redaction, which we believe 
occurred under Angevin auspices.^^ 

Recoura himself was on the point of resuming his researches in the Italian 
archives, especially the Angevin registers in Naples, when he was drowned in Sicily. 
He points out in the Assises (p. 42, n. 7) that the second half of the fourteenth Century 
is the least known period of Latin Greece. “II est probable qu’en meme temps que 
la civilisation franque les Assises disparurent tr^s vite de la Moree proprement dite, 
et lorsque nous en arrivons au XVe siede oü les documents venitiens nous permet- 
tent d’etudier la question de plus pres, il n’en est plus question en Mor6e.** 



THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CZECH STATE 


By George Vernadsky 

I 

Generalizations have their proper place in tlie development of both 
natural and social Sciences. As working hypotheses, they may contribute 
substantially to the comprehension of what would have been otherwise a 
series of loose and disconnected facts. When, however, a generalization 
appears obsolete in view either of accumulation of new materials or of a 
new and more adequate Interpretation of the materials available, it is apt 
to become a petrified tradition which may obstruct the path of the progress 
of scientific thought instead of opening it. 

In the field of history, one of such obsolete generalizations which has 
become harmful rather then useful to the progress of modern historical 
thought, is the widespread notion of the innate incapacity of the Slavic 
peoples for state-organization, for which ample evidence is thought to 
exist in the whole course of their history, It is argued that, especially in 
the great formative period of the early Middle Ages, scattered Slavic 
tribes could only be brought together by either the Turks (Bulgaria), 
or the Teutons (Varangian Russia). It is true that in the Middle Ages 
both the Turks and the Teutons were able in many cases to build up the 
backbone of a state for adjacent peoples and tribes of various ethnic 
background. But it is not only the fortunes of the Slavs which were af- 
fected by Turkish and Teutonic empire-builders in this period. France— 
a Romanized Keltic country—was likewise organized by Teutons; and in 
England we have even a more complicated case of one group of Teutonic 
aggressors conquering another, until, in 1066, the Norman conquest 
finally sealed the fate of the English nation. 

Furthermore, if we look attentively at the Teutons themselves, we shall 
see that, while they succeeded in some cases in building up mighty States, 
they failed—exactly like the Slavs did—in many others. Most of the 
Teutonic states which originated in the early Middle Ages proved to be 
ephemeral,—like the Ostrogothic and the Lombard kingdoms in Italy, 
the Vandal state in North Africa, or the Visigothic kingdom in Spain. 
Obviously we have here to deal not wdth a question of innate abilities of 
statesmanship of one people or another, but Avith that of the survival or 
the failure of a state under different historical circumstances and against a 
varying geographical background. Moreover, we are apt to forget that 
the Goths—the most active and restless people among the Teutonic tribes 
of the period themselves learned the Science of warfare and statesmanship 
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from the Iranian Alans in South Russia; we should not ascribe to them 
any more innate socio-political abilities than they actually had. And it 
was again the Alans who had their important share in the shaping of the 
policies of the Vandal state in North Africa, whose king was ofhcially 
known as the king of the Vandals and the Alans. 

If we turn now to the role of the Turkish tribes in the formation of 
medieval states in central Europe and Western Eurasia, we shall find a 
similar picture. While it is true that the Huns, the Bulgars, the Avars, 
and the somewhat Turkicized Magyars, succeeded, each in their tum in 
building up a foimidable military machine, there is nothing miraculous 
about it, and each case, when analyzed properly, may be explained by 
its specific historical and geographical background. Again, it was not 
only the Slavs, but other tribes as well—German among others—who had 
in due time to accept the souverainty of Turkish mlers, and then, later on, 
extricated themselves from Turkish control in one way or another. Ger¬ 
man as well as Slavic tribes recognized Attila as their ruler; both not only 
suffered under his yoke, but in some respects profited by their experience 
and learned many a lesson under the leadership of the Hunnic emperor. 
Moreover, the Turks themselves were ready to accept the leadership or 
the Cooperation of other peoples. It seems that the Mongol element was 
strongly represented in the Hunnic empire, and it is known that the 
Khazars owed much to the Cooperation of the Alans and Alano-SIavs in 
organizing their empire. Later on, in the Kievan period, while some 
Turkish groups—the Cumans—waged war against the Russians, other 
Turkish tribes—the Black Caps {Cernye Klohuki) acted as vassals of the 
Kievan princes. 

Also, rather than emphasizing the contrasts between the Germans and 
the Turks on the one hand and the Slavs on the other, we should not 
forget that the Slavs in their turn succeeded, in several instances, in build¬ 
ing States of their own, like that of the Antes in the sixth and seventh 
centuries or that of the Czechs in the seventh, and, in a later period, the 
state of the Serbs. We know but little about the state of the Antes, but 
its existence cannot be denied, and it lasted longer than some of the Ger¬ 
man States (the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy; tlie Vandal state in North 
Africa), or some of the Turkish empires (that of the Huns, for example). 
We likewise must not overlook the resilience of the Slavs and their abil- 
ity—not unlike that of the Chinese—to absorb the shock of foreign invasion 
and to assert themselves even under foreign leadership. The case of the 
Danubian Bulgars is of course typical in this respect, the invaders being 
gradually dissolved in the Slavic sea. The role of the Slavic element in the 
Khazar empire was no less important, and it is known that in the ninth 
Century the Slavic language was a kind of lingua franca in the whole 
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North Pontic area. It is particularly significant that among Slavic words 
borrowed by both the Khazars and the Magyars there were such important 
terms bearing on political and military organization, as “law” (zakon) 
and “army leader” (voevoda). 


II 

It is in the light of the preceding argument that we may best approach 
the Problem of the Czech state of the seventh Century founded by Samo.^ 
It is known that Samo started his career by revolting against the Avars 
and then asserted his authority by repulsing the Franks. His attitude is a 
good illustration of the general position of the Slavs in this period, hemmed 
in as they were between the Turkish nomads and the Germans. But there 
is also another angle to the understanding of some trends in the interna¬ 
tional policies of the epoch: the important role of the By zantine empire 
and Byzantine diplomacy should not be underestimated. 

Any account of Samo's rise to power should start with an attempt to 
explain properly the nature of the relations between the Avars and the 
Slavs, but before doing that, some more general remarks about the Posi¬ 
tion of the Slavic tribes subject to the authority of the nomads would not be 
amiss here. Much has been written about the plight of the agricultural 
tribes conquered by the nomads, and, among other scholars, J. Peisker 
gave perhaps the glimmest picture of the woes of the Slavic tribes under 
the yoke of their Turkish conquerors. There is of course no doubt that 
in most cases the invasion of the nomads, whether Iranians, Turks, or 
Mongols, was accompanied by Wholesale slaughter and destruction. 
However, one should not oversimplify the picture. More often than not, 
after the first destructive stage of the conquest was over, some kind of 
modus vivendi would be established in the country overrun by the nomads. 
üsually, levy or tribute in kind (grain, or in the forest regions, für) was 
assigned, the proceeds of which were used by the new masters either for 
their own consumption or for trade. Most of the nomads were interested 
in trade no less than in war, and at least one of the nomadic empires—that 
of the Khazars—was decidedly of the type of trading state rather than 
anything eise. Other nomads (for example, the Scythians, the Sarma- 
tians, and the Huns) were likewise deeply involved in commerce, at- 

1 On Samo and his state see F. I. Uspenskij. Pervye Slavjanskie monarchii na severo- 
zapade (St. Petersburg, 1872); V. NovotnJ', Ceske Dejiny, Vol. I, Part I (Prague, 1912) 
pp. 210-226 (hereafter quoted as NovotnJ'); J. J. Mikkola, “Samo und sein Reich”, 
Archiv für slavische Philologie^ 42 (1929), pp. 77-97 (hereafter quoted as Mikkola); 
J. Susta, ed-, Dijiny lidstva, III (Prague, 1937), 239-240; N, Gratsianskij, “Slavjans- 
koe carstvo Samo”, Istori£eskij ^urnalj 1943, No. 5-6, pp. 41-47 (hereafter quoted as 
Gratsianskij). 
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tempting to establish their control over international trade routes first of 
all. Characteristically enough, even after the dismemberment of Attila^s 
empire, bis sons Dengizik and Imak insisted on the opening of the Danu- 
bian markets for them by the Byzantines, and the Byzantino-Hunnic 
war of 468-469 started only after the demands of the Huns were rejected 
by the Byzantines.^ 

The Avars were no exception to that mle, and their attempt to establish 
Connections with the Baltic Slavs® must be interpreted by their commercial 
interests rather than by any other motives. It seems that the Slavs— 
both within and outside the nomadic empires—had their share in the com¬ 
mercial facilities promoted by the nomads. Peisker as well as some 
other scholars represent the Slavs as practicing agriculture almost ex- 
clusively. Here again we have before us an over-simplification of the 
actual historical picture. While it is true that the bulk of the Slavs were 
agriculturists, there is no doubt that both cattle-breeding and trade had 
been practiced by some Slavic groups from time immemorial. The variety 
of the economic background of the Slavs was reflected in their military 
Organization. Most of them were used as infantry troops, but there also 
were skilful horsemen among them. Cavalry squadrons consisting of both 
Antes and Sclaveni proved to be very useful to the Byzantines, in the 
Gothic war.^ Auxiliary Slavic troops were employed not only by the 
Byzantines but by the Khazars as well.® It is obvious that some Slavic 
groups in the Khazar empire enjoyed the position of allies rather than that 
of subjects. 

Tuming to the Avaro-Slav relations more specifically, we have first 
of all to appraise the evidence of some of the sources in which the plight 
of the Slavs under the Avar yoke is painted in particularly dark colors. 
Three points are essential in this tradition; 

(1) When going to war, the Avars were said to place the Slavs in the 
vanguard and, if the Slavs succeeded in defeating the enemies, the Avars 
would come out of their camp and seize all the booty. 

(2) Every winter the Avars were said to spend among the Slavs, com- 
pelling Slavic women and girls to become their concubines. 

(3) The Avars were said to hamess women of the Dulebi tribe to their 
carts instead of horses. 

The first two stories are from Fredegar’s chronicle; the third is from the 

* G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, Gönn., 1943), p. 151 (hereafter 
quoted as Vernadsky). 

* Theophylact Simocatta, VI, 2, 10. 

* Procopius, V, 27, 1 (ed. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library). Cf. Vernadsky, p. 
170. 

® Vernadsky, p. 214. 
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Russian Book of Aimals {Povest vremennych let).^ The third story is 
obviously of a legendary nature, although it is possible that it was built 
up around some actual fact—some incident at the time of suppression of 
an attempt of the Dulebi to revolt against the Avars, for example. In any 
case, the story cannot be typical of Avaro-Slavic relations as a whole. 

The second story—about the Slavic concubines of the Avars—is accepted 
literally not only by Peisker, but by Novotny as well. However, we have 
to approach it with reservations. It is of course probable that the Avars 
at the time of the invasion seized all Slavic girls they could lay their' hands 
on; it is likewise possible that, even for some time after the conquest, the 
Avars would require from some Slavic tribes a certain quota of Slavic 
girls either for themselves or for slave trade. But one can hardly imagine 
that the Avars would spend every winter in Slavic homes. In any such 
case, they would have dangerously exposed themselves to the vengeance 
of the male Slavs, and the latter could easily have exterminated their 
scattered enemies. Besides, we know well from a number of sources, 
including archeological evidence, that the Avars used to stay in fortified 
camps of their own (hring), Thus, Fredegar's story about the Slav women 
seems to be legendary. Fredegar apparently needed it for supplying a 
proper motive for the revolt of the Czechs against the Avars. He con- 
cludes the story as follows: “The sons of the Huns [i.e., of the Avars] 
born by Slavic women . . . revolted against them.” In my opinion, there 
is some similarity between this story of Fredegar and Herodotus' story 
about the sons of the Scythian women born from their slaves in the ab- 
sence of Scythian men; those sons of Scythian women were said to have 
eventually revolted against the Scythians. In any case, we have here 
before us an example of a legendary topic circulating in various countries, 
which may have reached the author of “Fredegar^s Chronicle” in a round- 
about way. 

As to the first story on our list above conceming the use of Slavic auxili- 
ary troops by the Avars, Fredegar’s Statement may to a certain extent 
reflect the Situation in the beginning of the Avar domination, but again 
cannot be applied to the whole course of the Avaro-Slavic relations. 
No auxiliary troops can be deprived permanently of their share in the 
spoils. In their wars against Byzantium, the Avars enjoyed full coopera- 

« Povest* vremennych let, Hypatian version, col. 9; English translation (of the Lau- 
rentian version) by S. H. Cross, The Russian Primary Chronicle (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930), p. 141. For the text of theso-calledFredegar^s Chronicle see Mon. Germ, 

S. S. rer. Merov., II; cf. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen in Mittelalter, 
I (7th ed.), 114-118. Although different parts of “Fredegar’s Chronicle” belong to 
different authors, we shall hereafter in most cases, for the sake of simplicity, refer to 
the author of the excerpts on Samo (IV, 48 and IV, 68) as Fredegar. 
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tion on the pari of the Slavs, and the latter often acted on their own be¬ 
half. In fact, it is in the Avar period that the Slavs expanded over most 
of the Balkan peninsula, even penetrating to the Peloponnesus. The 
Slavs were probably in most cases forced to give the Avars a certain 
Proportion of the booty, but their own share must have been substantial 
as well, otherwise they would have had no incentive to fight. 

To sum up, the evidence of both Fredegar and the author of the Book of 
Annals concerning the hardships of the Slavs under the Avar yoke may be 
accepted only in parts and with reservations. Generally speaking, some 
of the Slavic tribes subject to the Avar domination must have enjoyed a 
modicum of autonomy at least, which is particularly true with regard to 
the Danubian Antes. While the Avar domination over the Pannonian 
Slavs must have been more heavy and direct than that over the Slavs of 
the lower Danube region and of Illyricum, even in Pannonia, the original 
regime of terror must have been gradually replaced by a milder one. 

The exact nature of the relations between the Avars and the Czechs on 
the eve of Samo's revolt is not clear. Fredegar States that the Slavs were 
befulci of the Huns (Avars). He tries to explain this term by saying that 
the Slavs formed a double brigade which marched before the main Avar 
army. According to Ducange, hefulcus is another form of hubukus, which 
means a ‘‘neatherd.”^ N. Gratsianskij suggests that hefulcus may be a 
Slavic term coined under the Greek influence, to be derived from the 
Slavic bujvol (buffalo): befulci from buvolici (buffalo-herd).® 

III 

According to Fredegar, Samo’s revolt against the Avars took place in 
the fortieth year of Chlotar's reign, which would correspond to A.D. 623. 
On the other hand, it is known that in 626 the Avars raided the Byzantine 
empire and tried to storm Constantinople itself. They were repulsed and 
compelled to retreat. This failure greatly undermined their prestige, 

’ Ducange, Glossarium, s.v, “Befulcus” (I, 67 in the 1883 edition). [There is no 
doubt that bifulcus means bubulcus, as is shown by the Italian form bifolco. But 
Fredegar certainly takes it to mean double, either two-pronged (bifurcm) or made 
up of two groups (büfolcus from German folc, a Romanic form of which exists and is 
preserved even in old French). Fredegar’s curious passage contains clear allusions 
to different etymological possibilities, including a naturally fanciful connection with 
the verb fulcire. The author was clearly puzzled by befulcus. Professor Jakobson 
and I cannot help feeling that the mysterious Word might be a Latin translation, or 
attempt at a translation, of the equally puzzling name of the dudlebs or dulebs, the 
origin of which is completely obscure, but could have been looked for in the com- 
bination of two Slavic words meaning “two” and “head” or “troop” {dvu and leb, 
lob = bifrons or dvu and tlupa = **Haufen*'). All these combinations, I repeat, be- 
long to the field of “Volksetymologie”. H. G.] 

* Gratsianskij, pp. 41-42. 
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and it would seem that Samo's revolt should have followed the Avars’ 
campaign of 626 rather than precede it. However, the date, 623, may be 
correct. If one admits it, one has to assume that Samo’s uprising was 
sponsored by By zantine diplomacy. While a peace treaty was concluded 
between the Byzantines and the Avars in 620, both sides considered it a 
temporary truce only and hastily prepared for war. On both sides dip- 
lomatic activities were on a large scale, and while the Avars entered into 
negotiations with Persia, the Byzantines were trying to arrange for Sup¬ 
port on the part of the Hunno-Bulgars.^ They might have sent their 
emissaries to the Czechs as well. 

According to Fredegar, the revolt of the Slavs against the Avars started 
even before Samo’s arrival. Samo—a Frankish merchant, as Fredegar 
would make us believe—joined the expedition and showed a remarkable 
valor. “A great number of the Huns were killed by Vinidian swords. 
Appreciating Samo’s valor the Vinidi [Slavs] elected him their king, and 
he mied over them happily for 35 years. In his reign the Vinidi had 
fought many battles against the Huns and, owing to Samo’s advices and 
usefulness {consilio et utiUtate), had always advantage over the Huns. 
Samo took 12 wives from the tribe of the Vinidi, by whom he had 22 sons 
and 15 daughters.” It is obvious from Fredegar’s report that Samo suc- 
ceeded not only in emancipating the Czechs from the Avar domination 
but likewise in beating off subsequent Avar attacks. However, the ex- 
tent of Samo’s victory remains not quite clear. Presumably he did not 
succeed in breaking the power of the main Avar horde, and his achieve- 
ment was of a somewhat restricted nature. We have in this connection to 
mention the peculiarities of the organization of the Avars. Until recently 
it has been generally accepted that the Avar horde centered around one 
strongly fortified camp Qiring) which was protected by nine rings of walls.^° 
In 1931 G. Feh4r suggested a different interpretation of the sources.^^ 
According to him, instead of a central camp protected by nine rings of 
walls, we should rather think of nine camps, each protected by a wall. 
Feh4r’s explanation seems quite convincing. The nine hrings must have 
been strategically located all over the territory controlled by the Avars.^^ 
One of those hrings might have been situated in the Czech country or dose 

® Vernadsky, p. 198. 

The main literary source is Monachus Sangallensis, ‘^Gesta Caroli;’^ II, 1, ed. 
Jaffe, Monumenta Carolina (Berlin, 1867), 667-668. 

G. Feh6r, “Les Monuments de la culture protobulgare”, Archaeologia Hun- 
garica, VII (1931) 34. 

The exact location of at least some of the Avar hrings may be eventually es- 
tablished with the help of archaeological evidence. On the Avar antiquities in 
Hungary see the works of Magyar scholars referred to in Vernadsky, p. 189 (Archaeo¬ 
logia Hungaricay Vols. I, XIV, XVIII, XIX). 
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to it. It is this hring that Samo must have succeeded in breaking. By 
that exploit the Czechs became free, while other Slavs in the area of pres¬ 
ent day Hungary must have remained under the Avar yoke, being domi- 
nated by the Avars from their other hrings. It is significant that Samo 
was able to beat off all further attacks of the Avars—presumably of those 
from the next adjoining hring —not only by his “valor,” but also by his 
“advises/’ that is, as it were, not only by war, but by negotiations. It is 
possible that he eventually succeeded in establishing some kind of agree- 
ment with them—presumably a commercial treaty, by which each of the 
two parties might have profited. 

IV 


Fredegar’s chronicle is our only written source for studying Samo’s 
revolt against the Avars, but for the study of his struggle against the 
Franks there exists one more source—the so-called Conversio Carantanomm^ 
which is part of the Gesta Archtepiscoporum Salishurgensium}^ Since this 
latter is of a later date (ca. 870) it is usually neglected by the historians, 
especially after the appearance of J. Golks notice on “Samo and the Carin- 
tian Slavs^’ (1890).^^ 

Goll came to the conclusion that in its narrative on Samo the Conversio 
Carantanorum has had no independent tradition to use, but has simply 
followed Fredegar's story, and thus has no value whatsoever. The point 
is very important, and we have to re-examine the validity of Golks argu- 
mentation. 

Goll builds up his case upon the similarity of the two texts, to prove 
which he quotes two excerpts from Fredegar confronting them with Con¬ 
versio Carantanorum, Here is his table of comparison (the italics are 
Golks): 

Fredegar Conversio 


IV, 48 . . . homo nomen Samo na- 
tione Francos. . . . 

IV, 68. Eo anno Sclavi ... in 
regno Samone neguciantes Franco¬ 
rum cum plure multitudine inier- 
fecisset et rebus expoliassent, . . . 
Cum haec Dagoberto nunciasset 
[sc. Sycharius], Dagobertus . . .iubet 
. . . movere exercitum. 


Temporibus gloriosi regis Fran¬ 
corum Dagoberti Samo nomine 
guidam Sclavus manens in Qua- 
rantanis fuit dux gentis illius. 
Qui venientes negotiatores Dago¬ 
berti regis interficere iussit et regia 
expoliavit pecunia. Quod dum 
comperit Dagobertus rex, misit 
exercitum suum. 


Mon. Germ. Hist., SS, XI, p. 7; there is another Version of the story in the chap- 
ter “De Sancto Virgilio”, ibid., p. 87 (divergencies between the two stories are 
slight). 

1* J. Goll, “Samo und die karantanischen Slaven*\ Mitteilungen des Instituts für 
Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Vol. XI (1890), pp. 443-446. 
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As may be observed even from these excerpts, the essence of the story 
in the Conversio differs from that of Fredegar’s in some points. While 
according to Fredegar Samo is a man of the Frankish nation {natione 
Francos)y according to the Conversio he is a Slav (Sclavus). If we look 
at the continuation of the story in both sources beyond the point where 
Goll stopped his Quotation, we shall notice another and even more im¬ 
portant point of divergency. According to the Conversio, Dagobert 
succeeded in punishing the Slavs: “Sicute fecerunt qui ab eo missi sunt 
et regis servitio subdiderunt illis.” According to Fredegar it is Samo who 
defeated Dagobert^s troops. Thus, the contents of the two narratives 
are different, and it is only in the wording of each that Goll has been able 
to find some parallels. How convincing are those parallels? 

The first one (Fredegar IV, 48) is not convincing at all. Nomen and 
nomine! It hardly can be seriously asserted that the author of Conversio 
would not have used the word “nomen” if he had not found it in Fredegar. 

The second parallel seems more convincing. While the words (in 
Conversio) negotiatores, interficere, expoliare, are common enough to be 
used by any chronicler without borrowing it from somebody eise, the 
sequence of the words is of course identical in both narratives. But even 
that coincidence may have been accidental. Moreover, Conversio has 
negotiatores Dagoberti regis and Fredegar, neguciantes Francorum. Thus, 
while Fredegar speaks of Frankish merchants, the Conversio mentions 
King Dagoberts agents, which is something different. 

Thus, the validity of Golks alleged parallels in the two sources is open 
to doubts. But even if we suppose that the author of the Conversio 
was acquainted either with Fredegar’s chronicle or with some intermediary 
source, we should by no means conclude that Fredegar was his only source. 
In view of important divergencies between Fredegar’s story and that of 
the Conversio we cannot consider Fredegar as the main source of the 
Conversio narrative. That main source must have been some local tradi- 
tion. The only use the author of the Conversio might have made of 
Fredegar was some adjustment of the wording of his own story to that of 
Fredegar’s narrative. 

Basically, the two traditions must be considered independent of each 
other. That part of the so-called Fredegar's chronicle which contains 
Samo’s story was written some time after 658.^^ The Conversio was writ- 

Gracianskij, p. 41. [I see no reason for doubting the clear and definite State¬ 
ment of an excellent Contemporary source concerning Samo^s Frankish origin: the 
only question or possible controversy concerns the location of the yagus Senonagus 
which could be Sens or Soigfiies in the Belgian province of Hainaut, an identification 
which is not rejected altogether by Bruno Krusch, the learned editor of the pseudo- 
Fredegar in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, and could be recommended on the 
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ten around 870, but the local tradition used in it might have originated 
much earlier, about the same time as the corresponding section of Frede- 
gar’s chronicle. 


V 

After the preceding analysis of the validity of the sources, we are now 
better prepared to discuss the question of Samo^s nationality. As we 
have Seen Fredegar says that Samo has been a Frank (natione Francos); 
the author of the Conversio States that he has been a Slav. Whose evi- 
dence is stronger? 

Let US first consider whether the author of the Conversio could have had 
any special motive for making Samo a Slav. Was the author of the 
Conversio a Slavophile? Hardly so. The Conversio was written at the 
time of the struggle between the Slavs and the German clergy in Moravia 
and Pannonia. The bishops of Salzburg tried to extend their authority 
over the Pannonian Slavs as against St. Methodius. They certainly would 
not have encouraged any Slavophile tendencies in the annals of their 
bishopric. Thus, if the author of the Conversio stated that Samo was a 
Slav, there must have been an old and reliable tradition about it. 

As to the author of the Samo story in Fredegar^s chronicle, he certainly 
might have had a sufBciently strong motive for presenting Samo as a 
Frank. His task was to record in his chronicle Samo's victory over the 
Franks, and he needed some explanation of the unhappy incident, to 
provide his readers with some moral consolation. At the end of his story 
he mentioned in this connection that the defeat of Dagoberts armies 
was partly the result of the Austrasians’ treason. To represent the vic- 
torious Slav king as a Frank would add weight to the argument. This 
consideration seems to undermine the validity of Fredegar's Statement. 
But Fredegar gives also a more precise indication about Samo’s nationality, 
identifying him as a Frank from the district of the Senones {de pago Seno- 
nago)j that is from Sens. The Senones were an old Keltic tribe and, 
according to J. J. Mikkola, the name ‘‘Samo” is Keltic.^® How can we 


authority of Henri Pirenne, who wrote the article “Samo” in the Biographie Nationale 
de Belgique. But I do not insist on this Belgian claim. I find it only natural that, 
two centuries after Samo^s death, his Frankish origin was forgotten among the Slavic 
tribes which he had ruled in olden times. The fact that he is spoken of as sclavus in 
the Conversio Carantkanorum, a Statement which must rest, as Vemadsky thinks, 
on local evidence, does not allow us to controvert Fredegar’s Statement, but finds a 
dose parallel in the traditions reproduced by Constantine about the Bulgarian Kuv- 
rat-Chrobatos who by the Croatians, his former subjects, was spoken of as belonging 
to their kin and stock. H. G.l 
Mikkola, pp. 77-79. 
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reconcile this evidence \vith the statement of the Conversio Carantanorium? 
In my opinion, Samo as a merchant dealing with the Franks could be 
called a “Frankish merchant” by the Slavs themselves. Thus, in fifteenth 
and sixteenth Century Muscovy the Muscovite merchants who traded 
with Suroä (Sudak) in Crimea were known as the “SuroÄ merchants” 
{gosti surozane), Samo might even have been connected with some mer¬ 
chant guild in Sens. As to his proper name, he could have assumed it 
from a Frankish merchant of Senonian ancestry with whom he might have 
dealt. However, while the name “Samo” may be derived from the Keltic, 
it also may be explained as a Jewish name (an abridgement of “Samuel”), 
or derived from the Slavic pronoun sam (cf. such composite Slavic words 
as samoderzec^ “autocrat”). 

An additional argument in favor of the thesis that Samo was a Slav and 
not a Frank has been recently presented by N. Gratsianskij.'^ It is 
known that Dagoberts envoy told Samo that: “It is not possible for God’s 
servitors [the Franks] to keep friendship with dogs [the pagan Slavs]. 
Fredegar also stated that Samo had twelve wives. All this is a clear evi¬ 
dence that Samo was a pagan, while at that time the Franks were already 
Christians. 


VI 

On the basis of Fredegar’s information the story of the Franko-Slav 
relations during Samo’s reign may be reconstructed along the following 
lines.^^ Soon after the emancipation of the Czechs from the Avar domi- 
nation, trade relations must have been established between the Czechs 
and the Franks. Eventually, because of some conflict between the realm 
of Samo and the realm of the Franks, the reason for which is unknown, 
the Czechs killed a number of Frankish merchants and looted their be- 
longings. In the ninth year of his reign (A.D. 631/632) King Dagobert 
sent an envoy to Samo to demand compensation for the damage done. 
As Samo gave orders not to admit any Frank to his realm, Sycharius 
(Dagoberts envoy) resorted to a subterfuge. He donned Slavic garments 
and came to Samo unnoticed by the latter’s guards. Samo refused to 
pay any indemnities to the Franks before his special court would investi- 
gate the affair. It was then that Sycharius called the Slavs dogs, as has 
been already mentioned. Upon his return to Dagobert, the Frankish 
king declared war upon the Slavs. The main Austrasian army was sent 
against the Slav fortress of Wogatisburg, which has been identified as 

Gratsianskij, pp. 44-45. 

See R. Jakobson's comment, Moudrosi siarych Gechü (New York, 1943), p. 12. 

In addition to Fredegar, IV, 68 see also IV, 74; IV, 75; IV, 77; and IV, 87. Cf. 
Gratsianskij, pp. 44-47. 
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Ühoät.^® A second army, under the duke of the Alamanni, likewise in- 
vaded Bohemia, presumably from the north. In addition, Dagobert 
hired the Lombards, to whom the task of invading Carinthia may have 
been assigned. Both the Alamanni and the Lombards defeated the Slavs, 
but their success was on a local scale, and the war was to be decided by a 
battle between the two main armies, The battle of Wogatisburg lasted 
for three days, and ended in a complete victory for the Slavs. Part of the 
Frankish warriors were killed, others fled in such disorder that the Slavs 
seized their tents and all of their baggage. ‘‘Several times after that— 
adds Fredegar—the Vinidi raided Thuringia as well as other provinces of 
the Frankish kingdom laying them waste. Even Dervanus, duke of the 
Serbs who had been for long time subject to the Frankish kingdom, shifted 
his allegiance to Samo's kingdom.” Following an attack of Samo's troops 
on Thuringia which took place in the tenth year of Dagobert^s reign (A.D. 
632/33), the Frankish king entered into negotiations with the Saxons of- 
fering them to cancel their taxes; in return, they had to pledge to protect 
the Frankish frontiers from the Slavs. Nothing, apparently, came out of 
it. In any case, in the next year, Samo’s Slavs again raided both Thuringia 
and some other provinces of the Frankish kingdom. Several years later 
the duke of the Thuringians, Radulphus, revolted against Dagobert and 
around 641 concluded an alliance with Samo, presumably recognizing the 
latter as his suzerain. 

It is obvious from Fredegar's narrative that Samo's authority was recog- 
nized not only by the Czechs but by other tribes—Slavic and German— 
as well, including the Polabian Serbs and possibly even the Thuringians. 
From the Conversio Carantanorum we know that the Chorutanians (Carin- 
thians) likewise recognized Samo as their king. Samo's name heads the 
list of Chorutanian kings preseived in the Gesia Archiepiscoporum Salis- 
hurgensium}^ As has been already mentioned, it is probably against 
Samo's Carinthian subjects that the Lombards launched their attack, and 
it is apparently to their victory over the Slavs that Conversio Carantanariim 
refers. The victory was not decisive, and Samo must have recovered 
Carinthia later on, following his success against the Austrasian army. 

Thus, Samo's state was much more than a purely tribal Czech state. 
Supported by the Czechs he succeeded in uniting under his leadership 
other Slavic tribes both to the north and to the south of the Czechs. Since 
Samo was originally a merchant, we may think that commercial interests 
played an important part in the building up of his empire. The Polabian 
Serbs commanded part of the riverways leading to the Baltic Sea, while 
the Chorutanians controlled the trade route to the Adriatic. The fact 

Mikkola, pp. 95-96. 

SS., XI, p. 15. 
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that the war between Samo and Dagobert started because of the confisca- 
tion of the goods of Frankish merchants by Samo^s subjects, is in itself a 
proof of the importance of trade interests in the whole conflict. It seems 
that Samo wanted to make Czech commerce independent of Frankish 
Control, and preferred to break \vith the Franks aJtogether instead of 
giving them Privileges which could be detrimental to Czech interests. 
Presumably he feit himself strong enough to develop Slavic commerce, 
and it is for this purpose that he needed outlets to the Baltic as well as to 
the Adriatic. In this program of commercial expansion of his kingdom, 
Samo was apparently following the pattem of the Avar Kaganate. As 
has already been mentioned, the Avars attempted to establish trade rela- 
tions with the Baltic Slavs as early as at the end of the sixth Century. On 
the other hand, it is known that the Avar Kagans sponsored the develop¬ 
ment of Slavic navy in the Adriatic.Having wmng from the Avars the 
Western section of their empire, Samo attempted to use immediately all 
the advantages of his position. As it has been mentioned, he might even 
have tried to conclude a commercial Convention with the Avars them- 
selves. 

We thus have to come to the conclusion that Samo's kingdom was a 
trading state not unlike that founded later on in Kiev by the Varangian 
Rus\ 


VII 

While the Carinthians preserved the tradition of Samo as their first 
king, the Czechs did not. There is a break in the factual evidence in 
Czech history from the middle of the seventh to the tenth Century,— 
an interval called “the mythological period” by Czech historians. But 
much more than that,—there is a break in the Czech historical traditions 
itself. Instead of Samo, Czech writers of the Middle Ages refer to Pfemysl 
as the founder of the Czech state. The Pfemysl legend appears in an 
elaborate form in the Chronicle of Cosmas of Prague (d. 1125).^^ Some 
episodes of it were illuminated in the wall paintings of the Znojmo chapel, 
which are assigned to the beginning of the twelfth Century 

The legend itself must have originated much earlier, but no precise 
dating has been as yet agreed upon by scholars. Hans Schreuer made an 
attempt to fill the gap between Samo and the Pfemyslides by referring the 
origin of the Pfemysl legend to Samo’s kingdom, in other words, by identi- 

** Vernadsky, p. 196. 

Cosmas of Prague, I, 5-7. 

2^ NovotnJ', p. 255. 
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fying Premysl as Samo.^® Schrcuer’s hypothesis found little support 
among the Czech historians, and rightly so. The Premysl legend belongs 
to the agricultural cycle of Slavic folklore. It glorifies Premysl, the peas- 
ant chosen by wise Libusa as her consort. Libusa’s messengers approached 
Pfemysl as he was busy tilling land; true, he dismissed his oxen after 
acceptirg Libusa's öfter and putting on ceremonial clothes sent to him. 
But long after that his alleged bast-shoes and his staff were preserved 
among the royal regalia of the Czech kings. 

The idea of the peasant king has certainly nothing in common with the 
image of Samo, the merchant king, the builder of a commercial empire. 
The Pfemysl legend originated in the milieu of a peasant state of a limited 
scope. The foundations of Samo’s state were much broader, Samo’s 
policies seemed to have been directed toward the goal of creating, under 
Czech leadership, a large Slavic state Stretching from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, strong enough to withstand pressure from both the west and the 
east. The historical importance of Samo’s state thus surpasses the frame- 
work of Czech history proper. It was dedicated to the idea of inter-Slavic 
Cooperation. Consciously or subconsciously Samo, as well as other 
Czech leaders of his time whose names are unknown to us, feit that the 
only means for the Slavs to survive was to unite themselves, to overcome 
their tribal particularism. Eight centuries after Samo another remarkable 
Czech statesman, King Jifi of Podebrad, conceived a similar plan for a 
wide federation, the ultimate objective of which was that of securing world 
stability and international peace. In a sense, Samo’s plan was scarcely 
less ambitious for the period in which he lived. Both Jifi and Samo 
worked for the same essential goal. Both made important contributions 
to the development not only of their own state but of the Slavic world at 
large. 

The Czechs may indeed be proud of the fact that their history opens 
with such a bold and Creative effort as Samo’s state was. 

Yale University. 

H. Schreuer, “Untersuchungen zur Verfassungsgeschichte der böhmischen 
Sagenzeit“, Staats- und socialwissenschafiliche Forschungen^ XX, No. 4 (1902), 11 
ff. Cf. J. Peisker, “Die älteren Beziehungen der Slawen zu Turkotataren und Germa¬ 
nen“, Vierteljahrschrift für Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichtey III (1905), 527 ff. 



A CHRYSOSTOM LEAF IN THE KURDIAN COLLECTION 

By Allen Wikgren 

In June, 1937, Mr. Harry Kurdian of Wichita, Kansas, purchased a 
Greek parchment leaf from a Jewish antique dealer in Teheran, Persia. 
Mr. Kurdian kindly loaned it to me for identification, and it turned out 
to be an eleventh Century leaf containing part of the fifty-third chapter of 
Chrysostom’s Homily on Matthew. 

In size and appearance the leaf is typical of the chief MSS of Chrysos- 
tom, most of which are folio size parchments from the eleventh or twelfth 
Century. The present measurement of the page is 25 x 40.3 cm., but the 
inner margin has been slightly trimmed. The excellent cursive hand is in 
two columns of 35 lines each and measuring about 7.5 x 30.5 cm. Since 
the leaf has been used in the binding of another MS or book the text in the 
Center of the page is somewhat damaged and partly illegible. 

A collation of the text with that of Fredericus Field^ shows no signifi- 
cant variants, but there is a regulär Substitution of yäp for ye. In 544, 
line 17, Kal yeXtbvra is added after Övra with MSS G, H and K. Two 
quotations from the New Testament occur, II Tim. 4:7 and Gal. 4:14f. 
These agree textually with the Textus Receptus except that in Gal. 4:15 
the verse is united with the preceding one by the omission of rls. . . 
vfxlv and the addition of before 

It is to be hoped that this rather detailed description may serve to iden- 
tify the MS whence the leaf came, if it be still in existence. It does not 
appear to be any of those listed by Field, although his descriptions are 
not extensive enough to warrant absolute certainty in the matter. 

The University of Chicago. 

^ S. Joannis Chrysostomi Homiliae In Matthaeum^ 2 vols., Cambridge, 1839. 
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NOTES 

An Additional Note to the Article 'The Strife among the Palaeologi 

and the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402.” 

By Peter Charanis 

On page 288, note 6 of my article, “The Strife among the Palaeologi and 
the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402” published in Byzantion, XVI, fascicle 1, 
I make the statement that O. Halecki was the first Scholar to make use of 
the passage in Caroldo’s chronicle relating to the stay of John V in Venice. 
That Statement peeds to be revised, for in making it I had completely 
overlooked the article by A. A. Vasiliev, “11 viaggio deir imperatore bizan- 
tino Giovanni V Paleologo in Itaha (1369-1371) e TUnione di Roma del 
1369”. The work of Vasiliev appeared in 1931, in Studi hizantini e Neoel- 
lenici, vol. III, but on page 193 there is the following note by the editor: 

“This article had been sent by the author to the lamented A. Palmieri in order 
that it might be published in Italian translation in the Studi hizantini. But death 
took away Palmieri before he had completed the promised Italian translation of the 
manuscript and it was feared for some time that it was lost. 

^‘The manuscript was fortunately found and the translation of it was confided to 
Professor E. Lo Gatto. It now makes its appearance. 

“The present study is the fruit of the researches completed by Vasiliev up to 1923. 
It loses none of its value even after the appearance of the book of Oscar Halecki, 
Un empereur de Byzance ä Rome.** 

The work of Vasiliev was thus based on research completed up to 1923, 
although it made its appearance after the publication of Halecki's book. 
Since Vasiliev made a thorough use of Caroldo’s chronicle in the composition 
of his work, it is obvious that my statement is not entirely correct. Halecki 
was the first scholar to publish his study based on Caroldo, but not the 
first to consult and use that chronicle, relative to the stay of John V in 
Venice. Vasiliev draws none of the inferences which Halecki drew from 
Caroldo and which I discuss in my article. 

Rutgers University. 


La Ein d’une Controverse: kotttco ro^pov, ra^poKOTrco. 

Par Henri Gr^igoire 

Ce que j*ai appel4 nagu^re ma retxora^pojuaxla^ avec M. Fr. Doelger, 
directeur de la Byzantinische Zeitschrift^ apr^s avoir occupe des dizaines 
de pages de Byzantion et de la B.Z., a pris fin au moment oü commengait 

^ Voyez notamment: La TEIXOTA4>POMAXIA, Byzantion, XIII, 2 (1938), 
p. 389. 
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une guerre moins philologique, sinon moins scientifique. Mais je pense 
que nos lecteurs, 4rudits ou non, 4taient d^s lors convaincus de la faiblesse 
des arguments all^gu^s par M. Doelger k Tappui de sa th^e qu’on peut 
r4sumer ainsi: aovBa, dans la langue byzantine, veut dire, sinon toujours, 
du moins souvent, retranchement, palissadej et non fossil en particulier, 
dans un passage du Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, ttjv (rovBav 

wXaTtlav doit se traduire: “il abattit la large palissade,” et non “il creusa 
le foss4, et le creusa large/' M. Fr. Doelger a soutenu jusqu'ä la fin que 
KOTTTw, en byzantin, ne peut signifier couper, et qu'en particulier, on ne 
peut dire kätttoj rkippov pour creuser un fossi. 

Or, la langue si byzantine des chants akritiques n'emploie pas d'autres 
mots k propos du foss4 trac4 autour du chateau d'Akritas. Voyez le 
chant 35 sur la Mort du Heros (originaire du Pont) que publia M. N. 
Politis dans Aaoypa<pLa, t. A', p. 245-246 (no. 35): 

AkpItm Kaarpov ireptßdXiv <t* ^vav 6p.&X* <r’ tvav KißSid' <r* ivav iriBk^iov tSttov 

T 6 X 67 fpa Ta<ppov tKotprev, criiv pkcrjy ariv* rdu KÖ-crpov. 

En dehors de ce po^me je Signale encore dans le meme tome A' deAaoypa<pia 
(“Notes sur un dialecte d'Epire,” p. 453), le verbe TatppoKOTrCo signifiant 
“creuser un foss6." 


Two Pal,aeol,ogi in Venice, 1370-1371. 

By Oscar Haeecki 

There is an amazing story which is repeated in practically every text- 
book of Byzantine history and in many monographs dealing with Eastern 
Europe in the fourteenth Century. The historians of several generations 
never tired of describing how badly John V Palaeologus was treated in 
Venice when, after his visit in Rome where he became a Catholic, he tried 
to obtain from the Venetians some effective help against the Ottoman Turks, 
and instead was kept there in custody, almost as a prisoner, because he 
proved unable to pay his creditors and his travelling expenses. 

It is no wonder that Edward Gibbon enjoyed such an anecdote, since the 
leading conception, or rather misconception, of his literarily brilliant, but 
today entirely antiquated volumes was based upon the idea that the whole 
history of the Byzantine Empire was nothing but a story of “decline and 
fall”. But even modern historians who strongly emphasized the elements 
of real greatness in Byzantine history, considered the humiliation suffered by 
the first Byzantine emperor who personally visited Venice—a city once 
under the control of his early predecessors—as an eloquent proof of the 
total loss of Prestige and dignity by the Palaeologi. 

After having studied the whole Italian journey of John V in the light 

‘ Un Empereur de Byzance ä Rome—Vingt ans de travail pour Vunion des Eglises et 
pour la defense de VEmpire d*Orient 1355-1375 (Warsaw: Soci^t^ des Sciences et des 
Lettres, 1930). 
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of many unpublished sources,^ I arrived, however, at the conviction that 
the whole iijcident has been misinterpreted, and that the relations between 
the emperor and his Venetian hosts were of an entirely different character. 
Almost all my critics, including the Editor of Byzaniion whose review I 
particularly appreciated, accepted my presentation and welcomed it as one 
of the most important contributions of my book. Only F. Dölger took 
exception to it and defended the traditional point of view in the Byzantini¬ 
sche Zeitschrift.'^ I wanted, of course, to reply, but Dölger, being himself 
the editor of that journal, returned my article, suggesting far-reaching 
changes which would have made the discussion almost meaningless. I 
therefore preferred not to publish it at all and, being busy with many other 
Problems, neglected the issue. 

If I am now returning to it, it is for two different reasons. First of all, 
the question has been raised again by Peter Charanis^ who shares Dölger^s 
opinion, but discusses the various arguments much more thoroughly, 
realizing the great importance of Caroldo’s chronicle which is the basis of 
my whole approach. Secondly, I have discovered in the meantime an en¬ 
tirely unknown document which seems to nie definitely to confirm my inter- 
pretation of the Situation. 

But I should like to begin by making a concession to both Dölger and 
Charanis, as far as Andronicus Palaeologus is concerned. I had serious 
reasons to believe that the person of that name which appears among the 
witnesses to the treaty concluded by the emperor with the Venetian am- 
bassadors in Rome^ was his eldest son. And nobody has discovered any 
other person of the same name, belonging to that generation. I must admit, 
however, that it is indeed very improbable that a son of the emperor would 
be called—in the Greek original of the treaty—his delo^, and therefore I 
agree with Charanis that “the treaty of 1370 offers no evidence justifying 
the rejection of the testimony of the Greek historians according to which 
Andronicus remained in Constantinople while John V sojourned in 
Italy”. 

That is a point very important for Charanis, as well as for Dölger, since 
both are chiefly interested in the origin and the background of the con- 
spiracies which were directed against John V by Andronicus and later by 
his son, the old emperor’s grand-son, John VII. For me, the Identification 
of the Andronicus of the treaty with the son of the emperor would have 
only been one more proof how unreliable the chronicles of Phrantzes and 
Chalcocondyles are as sources for the history of the fourteenth Century. 
But even if it would be entirely sure that, contrary to their Statements, 

2 XXXIII (Leipzig, 1933), 132-136, in his review of my book; he had already 
touched the problem in his article “Johannes VII, Kaiser der Rhomäer, 1390-1408”, 
published in the same journal (XXXI, 22, note 2). 

3 “The Strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402,” Byzaniion^ 
XVI (Boston, 1944), Fase. 1 (1942-1943), 287-291. 

* Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum, No. 89. 
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Andronicus accompanied his father and therefore did not ignore the 
emperor*s pleas when the Venetians retained their guest, this would be no 
proof whatsoever that John V was not arrested in Venice and that his 
younger son, Manuel, had not to come to his rescue in order to save him 
from an unprecedented humiliation. And that is the point which I wanted 
to elucidate. 

I must dehne the problem even more precisely, in order to clear up an 
obvious misunderstanding. I do not question at all the indisputable fact 
that the emperor was in a very difficult hnancial Situation, although I would, 
perhaps, hesitate to speak of his “extreme misery” which seems somewhat 
exaggerated. And I would stress that what chieüy worried John V was 
not so much the lack of money for his private expenses which rather was a 
temporary nuisance, but rather the hnancial condition of the Empire which 
urgently needed very large sums for organizing its defense. That was, of 
course, too bad, but it is hardly necessary to point out that in practically 
all times many rulers of various countries had similar worries. What is 
considered “the most striking illustration of the abject conditions into which 
the emperor of the once powerful Byzantine Empire had fallen”, is not that 
trouble, painful as it was, but the manner how the Venetians dared to treat 
the Palaeologus. That treatment appears rather hiuniliating already in 
the account of Phrantzes, even more in that of Chalcocondyles, and espe- 
cially in the statements of many historians who without having any other 
documentary evidence, arbitrarily developed the story by adding at least 
one or two picturesque qualihcations. 

Charanis is entirely right when he says that the mere fact of the emperor's 
difBculties with his Venetian creditors —17 rcbv efxiröpojv fXLKpoXoyia, according 
to his own expression—“could be interpreted” in Constantinople, and even 
more easily by Greek historians of the fifteenth Century, suspicious of the 
Latins, in a sense that he was virtually arrested in Venice. But have we 
to interpret the Situation in the same way? The answer is given by 
Caroldo who basing his account, as Charanis admits, on Contemporary 
ofBcial documents, confirms, it is true, what the Greek chronicles say about 
the difBcult financial Situation, but clearly shows two things which are un- 
known to the other sources. 

First of all, the detailed figures given by Caroldo make it evident that 
the main problem was not an advance of “a few ducats”—exactly speaking: 
4000 ducats—to pay the daily expenses of the Emperor, but a loan of, first, 
25.000 and then of additional 30.000* ducats. In connection with the ces- 
sion of the strategically important island of Tenedos to the Venetians, this 
big sum of 55.000 ducats illustrates, not the “abject conditions” of the 
emperor, but the importance of his negotiations with the Republic. Having 
experienced in Rome that Urban V, in spite of his sympathy and satis- 
faction with the emperor's conversion, could not offer him more than his 
moral support and appeals addressed to various Catholic powers, John V 
now directly approached one of those powers, most interested in the 
Eastem Question, with a view to obtaining its material assistance, These 
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negotiations, including the request to furnish the emperor with six trans- 
ports, cannot be dismissed as “other things” he wanted to obtain, and fully 
justified Manuers trip to Venice, especially since Andronicus was not there 
and probably did not want to come. 

On the same occasion Manuel also assisted his father in his personal 
financial embarassments with some Venetian merchants, as John V later 
gratefully acknowledged. But the second point which results from 
Caroldo’s concrete Information is the fact that in spite of these embarrass- 
ments the Government of the Republic not only received the emperor 
with all honor due to his rank—that alone would, indeed, be only natural— 
but accepted his terms and, far from humiliating him in any way, tried to 
please him as much as possible and, instead of hindering his home journey, 
facihtated it by all means as soon as the long negotiations were concluded. 

It is, therefore, hardly correct to state that Caroldo says “exactly the 
same thing*’ as the Greek chronicles. But if there would remain any 
doubts whether his Information was exact and whether it has been rightly 
interpreted in my book, those doubts would be removed by a document 
which gives us an Interpretation of what really happened to the two 
Palaeologi in Venice, not by chronicles of the following Century nor by 
modern historians, but by the interested actors themselves. 

In 1391, twenty years after the imperial visit which still was well re- 
membered by both sides, John V died and Manuel II succeeded to his 
father. As usually, when there was a change on the throne of Constan- 
tinople, Venice sent an embassy to the new emperor and, as usually, the 
Instruction given to the ambassadors by the Senate is full of interesting 
Information. I found its unpublished text in the priceless series Senaio 
Misti of the Venetian Archives.® Unfortunately my notes were bumed 
during the bombardment of the University of Warsaw in September 1939, 
and the Archives of Venice are not yet accessible. But although I could 
not quote at the present moment the volume nor the page, I remember 
perfectly well the introductory passage which I considered of greatest value. 

As usually, Venice was particularly anxious to obtain from the new ruler 
a confirmation and possibly an extension of her traditional commercial 
rights and Privileges in the Eastem Empire. In order to gain, for this 
and any other purpose, the sympathy of Manuel II, the ambassadors of 
1391 were instructed to recall him at the very beginning, in Connection 
with the usual expressions of sympathy after the death of his predecessor 
and congratulations on his own accession, how well his father and kimseif 
had heen received and ireated in Venice when they visited the Republic twenty 
years ago, I regret not to be able to give the full and exact text of that 
sentence, but even summarized it seems decisive for the problem which is 

^ I went through all the volumes of this series, from 1375 to the beginning of the 
fifteenth Century, when preparing my study on “Rome et Byzance au temps du 
Grand Schisme d’Occident’* which first was submitted to the International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies, held in Rome, in 1936, and then appeared in the Collectanea 
Theologica (Lwöw, 1937). 
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under discussion. If there would have been the slightest humiliating or 
even unplea^ant element in the recollections of the visit of the two Palae- 
ologi, as interpreted by both sides, it would have been simply absurd to 
mention that visit, without any necessity, in 1391, and to do it in terms 
which in such a c’ase would have been full of impertinent irony. 

The whole problem which in my opinion now is definitely settled, might 
seem of minor importance, as just one of many details of diplomatic history. 
It is, however, of real significance, because it makes us understand that 
even in the second half of the fourteenth Century, Byzantium, reduced to a 
very small territory, financially and therefore also militarily impotent, torn 
by internal dissensions, was not at all considered a negligible political 
entity, and the “Emperor of the Romans”, even in the times of decline 
under the last Palaeologi, not so disregarded, as many historians continue 
to suppose. It now is easier to realize that even much later, in 1438, when 
another John Palaeologus, the son of Manuel II, sojourned in Italy, there 
could be a serious discussion whether the pope would not ^ Imperium ah 
Almanis transferre, vice versa ad Graecos” in case of an unsuitable election in 
Germany.® 

But the Problem is also not without interest from the point of view of 
the methods of historical research. The experience of these investigations 
is one more serious warning against the easy going use of well known chron- 
icles, written long after the events described, and an equally urgent plea 
in favor of more research in the archives the riches of which is far from 
being exhausted, even in the case of the famous Archives of Venice. As 
far as, for instance, the later fourteenth Century is concerned, their material 
has been published to a large extent, to mention only the collections of 
Ljubiö and lorga;^ and moreover, in Max SilberschmidPs book all what 
remained unpublished and still important for the study of the Eastern 
Problem seemed to be utilized. Nevertheless, a full publication of the 
Senato Misti and Senato Secreta, referring of course to the earlier editions, 
would be highly desirable, giving us the only possible guarantee that no 
Information has been omitted. 

I am sure that on that respect Peter Charanis whose excellent contribu- 
tion to the history of Greek-Turkish relations seems to be a promising 
introduction to a comprehensive monograph on that subject, will fully 
agree with me. We both know, however, that such a plan of systematic 
research and publication has to wait for times of peace. 

^ Concüium Basiliense, V (Basel, 1904), ed. J. Beckmann, p. 151. 

^ The Rumanian original of N. lorga’s monograph *‘La politique v^nitienne dans 
les eaux de la Mer Noire”, mostly used in the French edition, contains in an appendix 
the texts of many documents taken from the Archives of Venice. 
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The Calendar Change at Antioch and the Earthquake of 458 A.D. 

By Ernest Honigmann 

In an article of great methodological Interest^ Mr. Glanville Downey has 
shown that the divergence between Malalas and Evagrius concerning the 
date of an earthquake at Antioch—a divergence which has puzzled the 
modern scholars—can be explained by the fact that between 449 and 
483 A.D. the beginning of the year according to the Antiochene era changed 
from October 1 to September 1. Already in the 17th Century Noris(ius) 
found out that this change had taken place in or before 518 A.D., and con- 
cluded that Malalas and Evagrius either refer to two different disasters in 
457 and 459 A.D. or that they speak both of the same one which occurred 
in September, 458, reflecting two different misunderstandings of the original 
date.^ Noris regarded these two possibilities as hypotheses, declaring the 
Problem insoluble, while Downey considers it as solved in the sense pro- 
posed by Noris, thanks to the further evidence of some inscriptions and the 
record of two earthquakes in the Syriac Ldber Chalifarum. Other students 
had “investigated the accounts of the earthquake with the purpose of fixing 
its date and thereby determining whether the year of Antioch began on 
1 October or 1 September in A.D. 457 or 458”,^ a manner of approaching 
the Problem for which Downey reproaches them,^ because they did not 
take into consideration the change of calendar made just about this time. 
According to the dose of his article,® Downey seems to despair of the possi- 
bility of fixing the date of the disaster (457 or 458). 

In my opinion it is the duty of historians to fix the date of the one or 
two catastrophes, even if necessary disregarding the calendar change. If 
they are able to solve this problem, the other question, viz., when the 
beginning of the Antiochene year was changed, will also be brought at 
least somewhat nearer to its solution. 

In real fact, the exact year of the earthquake has already been ascer- 
tained; the date given by Clinton turns out to be correct. Among the 
different indications which contain elements useful for this chronological 
investigation, one has been neglected by Downey, though Lietzmann has 
already pointed to it,® viz., the series of Antiochene bishops at the time 
of the disaster. By chance the bishop during whose episcopacy it occurred, 
Acacius, occupied his see not more than one year (probably only 9 months). 

‘ Glanville Downey, “The Calendar Reform at Antioch in the Fifth Century”, 
ByzantioUj XV, 1940-1, 39-48. 

* Downey, p. 48. 

3 Downey, p. 46. 

* Downey, ibid. 

^ Downey, p. 48, n. 18, last line. 

® In the work to which Downey refers p. 42, n. 8. But Lietzmann’s exposition is 
not exhaustive and somewhat obscure. 
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Though he is omitted in different lists of the Antiochene bishops, his exist- 
ence is assured by the following independent sources: 

Nicephorus, Patriarch of CP., Chronogr, synL, p. 131, 18, ed.C.de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1880): . . . BaciXetoy, ^ttj jÖ, 'Akcikios, e(j)* o5 17 irSXts TreTrrtoKev, eroy ä, 
MapTvpLos €77} ly ktX. 

Chronicon ad annum 724 pertinens, the so-called Ldher Chalifarum, ed. 
Brooks (transl. Chabot), p. 140, 16. 141, 1.14 (109, 9.22.32),^ where the 
charitable activity of the Bishop Mar Aqaq on occasion of the earthquake 
is mentioned. 

Chronicon ad A.D, 846 pertinens, ihid., p. 216 (164): bishops of Ajitioch: 
Basilius 2 years, Acacius 9 years, Martyrius 13 years, etc.; the 9 years of 
Acacius are obviously wrong, and seem to be a mistake for “9 months” 
rather than for “one year”. A fragment of the Church history by Theodorus 
Lector® teils us that, when Basil had been bishop for a few months, Martyr- 
ius followed him. Eduard Schwartz supposes® that “Basih' is here a 
mistake for “Acacius^', and F. Diekamp consents^® to his opinion, which 
agrees with my own conjecture that Acacius was only nine months bishop. 

Now Ed. Schwartz^^ has shown that the two years of Bishop Basil began 
in 457, as appears from several letters, one of Pope Leo to Basil, another 
of Emperor Leo to the same, and BasiPs answer to the latter, these two 
figuring in the so-called Encyclia, In 459, however, when Symeon Stylites 
died (either on September 2 or on July 24), Acacius was already succeeded 
by Martyrius. The date of Acacius’s episcopacy and consequently that 
of the earthquake is fixed thus in 458 (night of Saturday 13 to Sunday 
14 September); as Schwartz points out, “the dating of 457 is refuted by four 
testimonies independent of each other: the day of the week, the notice by 
Nicephorus, the Ldher Chalifarum and the Codex encyclius^\ By the way, 
it seems that Schwartz was not quite well informed of the Connection of 
the Problem of dating the earthquake with that of the Antiochene calendar 
change; but this deficiency does not diminish the solidity of his arguments. 
Moreover, these prove in their turn that the year 506 of the Antiochene 
era began, as in the earlier times, on October 1, 457 A.D. Schwartz refers 
of course only to the first report of the Ldher Chalifarum about the earth- 
quake(s) which contains the name of Acacius. This report dates the dis- 
aster “about midnight on Saturday, September (Elül) 14, when Sunday 
was approaching”. This somewhat inconsistent indication reflects prob- 

^ Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium, Scriptores Syri, series III, t. IV. 

* Ed. by A. Papadopoulos-KeramevSjNea TefiäxV iK^Xiyo-taiTTtic^y Icroplas r^eodü>pov 
*Ayayvu<rTov rod 'Ei'toXcws, iurnal minist, narodn. prosv., Otd. klass. phil., 
CCCXXXIII (1901), 16, frg. 51. 

* E. Schwartz, “Publizistische Sammlungen zum acacianischen Schisma”, Ahh. d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. TViss., phil.-hist. Kl., N.F., Heft X (1934), p. 182, n. 3. 

‘®F. Diekamp, “Analecta patristica”, Orientalia christiana analecta, CXVII 
(Rome, 1938) p. 99, n. 3. 

E, Schwartz, loc. eit. Diekamp, Zoc. cit., p. 99, n. 1. 
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ably a Certain want of dearness in the original source which, speaking of 
midnight, permitted some doubts whether Sept. 14 was a Saturday, as the 
wording seems to demand, or rather, as it actually was, a Sunday. Thus 
both dates given by Malalas and Evagrius, viz. 13 and 14 September, could 
go back to an original source, though each of the two chroniclers chose just 
that of them, which was incompatible with the day of the week he added. 

The account of two earthquakes dated in different years is considered by 
Downey as evidence of the fact that really there were two disasters. The 
later of them, that of June 19, 459, could be the same to which both Malalas 
(by speaking of the consulship of Patricius) and the Biography of St. 
Symeon Stylites refer. Yet it may be remarked that no source expressly 
distinguishes two catastrophes and that the author of the Ldher Chalifarum 
probably related the two descriptions to the same disaster, heading them 
thus: “Notitia annorum qui notandi sunt propter res varias. Et primum 
de terrae motu qui Antiochiae accidit”. Therefore it seems not quite im- 
possible that the second description, added (as usually) without transition 
to the first, is only another report of the same event, its dating being in 
this case wrong in all points. This second text is rather an elegiac deploring 
of a catastrophe, described in very common terms. It may be a paraphrase 
of the elegiacum carmen by which Isaac of Antioch deplored the min of 
Antioch.^2 j could however not find out whence the author took the date 
“June 19” from. As to Clinton’s and Schwartz’s supposition that Malalas 
went astray using a list of consuls, it seems by no means inadmissible; for 
chroniclers of the intellectual capacity of Malalas such wrong chronological 
equations are rather the rule than an exception.^^ In a similar inexact way 
the council of Gangra is dated in the Syriac Ms. of the Museo Borgiano 
(no. 82), containing a Collection of council canons:^^ “under the consulship 
of Placidus and Romulus (i.e., 343 A.D.), in the year 390 of Antioch (corre- 
sponding to 341-2 A.D.)”. We may conclude that our knowledge is not 
sufficient either to affirm or to deny the existence of a second earthquake 
in 459 A.D. 

The period during which the calendar change was performed can now be 
limited by the years 458 and 483 A.D. Even the Suggestion may be per¬ 
mitted that this change was just occasioned by the earthquake itself. This 
change which we can hardly qualify as “a calendar reform” consisted merely 
in dating back the beginning of the Antiochene year to Sept. 1, so that it 

Gennadius Massil., “De vir. ill.,” ch. 66, Migne, P.L., LVIII, col. 1098®; ch- 
67 ed. Richardson, Texte u. Unters., XIV (1896), 84. 

** Cf. the similar case of the foundation of Theodosiopolis (Resaina), dated by 
Malalas (p. 346i_2 ed. Bonn) “under the consulship of Merobaudes and Saturninus 
(i.e., 383 A.D.), by the author of the Chronicle of Edessa (ch. 35, p. 5 i7_ib ed., p. 67 
transl. by I. Guidi in the volume mentioned note 7) in 692 Sei. (i.e., 380-1 A.D.). 

Cf. O. Braun, “Die Abhaltung der Synode von Gangra’^ Hist. Jahrb. d. Gör- 
resges., XVI (1895), 5S6f. J.-B. Chabot, Synodicum Orientale (Paris, 1902), p. 278, 
n. 4. Ed. Schwartz, “Die Kanonessammlungen der alten Reichskirche’^ Zeitschr. d. 
Savignystiftung für Rechtsgesch.y LVI, Kanon. Abt., XXV (Weimar, 1936), 5 and 36. 
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coincided henceforth with that of the indictions, i.e., the Standard period of 
public taxation. As it often happened in similar cases, the Emperor may 
have granted an exemption from taxation to the unfortunate city after the 
disaster, e.g., for two or three years. In such a case it could have been 
important for the inhabitants that the years of exemption were equalized 
with the indictions, for a malevolent tax-collector could perhaps try to 
shorten the granted space of time by tuming the peculiarity of the Antio- 
chene year to account. If really the Antiochene people changed their year 
in 458 A.D. by removing September, the month of the earthquake, from 
the end to the beginning of their local year, this would even better explain 
the helplessness of the chroniclers in dating this event and the fact that 
Bishop Acacius is omitted in many of the lists of Antiochene bishops. But 
this is only a Suggestion which may be proposed provisionally, until newly 
discovered inscriptions reveal us the precise date of the calendar change. 


La Fil,l,e de l’Homme Riche. 

Par Alexandue H. Krappe 

Sous le titre de MtiaXavoirovKa M. R.-M. Dawkins r^sume brievement \m 
r4cit pris dans un recueil manuscrit de contes grecs de Tüe de Cos et dont 
voici les p4rip6ties 

Un fils de roi et la fille d’un riche citoyen fr6quentent la mtoe 6cole. Comme cela 
arrive assez souvent, la fille a plus d’esprit que le gargon et la roturiere en a plus que 
le prince, si bien qu^elle l’aide ä. apprendre ses legons. Ils restent bons amis möme 
apres leurs annöes d’6cole. Le pere de la jeune fille a beau lui faire observer qu*elle 
est maintenant trop grande pour recevoir le prince sans donner prise aux mauvaises 
langues; un jour on surprend les deux jeunes gens dans la chambre de la jeune fille. 
Prise de peur, eile cache son amoureux dans un coffre. Mais il paie ch^rement son 
amiti6: en ouvrant le coffre, le danger passe, eile le trouve mort 6touff6. Pour se 
d^barrasser du corps, eile prie un domestique de le sortir et de l’enterrer. Croyant 
Pavoir en son pouvoir, le rustre menace de trahir son secret pour l’obliger 4 venir le 
voir, vers minuit, lui et ses camarades de debauche. Plus rus^e qu’eux, eile s’y 
prend si habilement qu’ils se grisent; puis, les voyant endormis, eile les tue r^solu- 
ment. Bien des ann^es plus tard, prise de remords, eile r6sout de se confesser. 
Par malheur, eile choisit mal son confesseur: le m^chant pr^tre, aprds avoir extorqu^ 
une somme d’argent, n’a rien de mieux k faire que de trahir son secret afin d’obtenir 
la r^compense promise par le roi 4 celui qui pourra lui dire ce qu’est devenu son fils. 
On envoie chercher l’h^roine, qui avoue ce qui s’est pass6. Le roi lui pardonne ses 
crimes involontaires; mais il a le bon sens de faire pendre par la langue le m^chant 
pr^tre, comme le conteur Pexprime naivement, afin de d^tourner les autres de trahir 
le secret de la confession. 

M. Dawkins ne parait pas s’etre aperyu du fait qu’il s'agit d^un th^me 
tr^s röpandu en Occident tant qu^en Orient pendant le moyen dge et apr^, 


^ Voir ci-dessus, XVI. 2, 368-369, • 
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II forme le sujet d’un po^me franyais g4n4ralement connu sous le titre De la 
royne qui ödst son smeschal et dont voici un rfeum4:^ 

Un roi d’Egypte, s§par6 ä. la chasse de ses gens ä la suite d’un orage, arrive au 
chateau d’un de ses Chevaliers, pere d’une jolie fille. Le monarque s’en 6prend eper- 
dument et lui demande sa main. Quoiqu^il seit agr66 d’elle, teile est son impatience 
qu*il lui demande une entrevue secrete la nuit m^me. Son s^n6chal, ä qui il fait 
part de son dessein, l’en dissuade, si bien que le roi lui remet la clef que lui avait 
confi^e la jeune fille. MaisTinfärnes^nechal abuse grossierement de cette confiance: 
il s*en sert pour se glisser dans la chambre 4 coucher de la jeune fille, qui le prend 
naturellement pour le roi son mattre et se donne 4 lui. Ayant congu des soupgons, 
eile allume une chandelle et reconnatt la trahison. Sans h^siter, eile perce le s^nöchal 
endormi de sa propre 6p6e. Avec Taide d’une Cousine, eile se d^fait du cadavre, 
qu’elle jette dans un vieux puits. Le mariage se fait; pour cacher son d^shonneur 
4 son mari, eile prie sa cousine de prendre sa place dans le lit nuptial. Celle-ci s’y 
pr^te de bonne grace mais refuse, le roi endormi, de c6der sa place ä la malheureuse 
reine. Avec une rare pr6sence d’esprit, celle-ci met le feu au lit, apr^s y avoir se- 
cretement attach6 sa remplagante. Comme bien on pense, le roi se sauve, mais la 
cousine est brülle. Le roi qui, bien entendu, ne se doute pas de ce qui s’est pass6, 
vit heureux avec sa femme; mais celle-ci est tourment^e de remords. Elle fait bätir 
une 6glise 4 la vierge Marie mais pendant deux ann6es n’ose se confesser. Enfin, eile 
confesse les deux meurtres au chapelain du roi, lequel 4 son tour abuse de sa Situation 
pour lui faire de criminelles propositions. Sur son refus, il la d^nonce au roi. Con- 
damn^e ä mort, eile va ^tre brülle vive quand un saint ermite, envoy6 par Dieu, 
persuade au roi de faire ramener la reine en sa prösence. Alors les liens se relächent 
par miracle; une lettre tombe du ciel, dans laquelle est racont6 tout ce qui est arriv6 
4 la reine. 

Ce r4cit a servi d’intrigue ä un miracle de Nostre Dame par personnages.^ 
Il a laiss4 des traces dans un r^cit du roman en prose du Marques de Rome,^ 
et parait avoir eu l’honneur d’une traduction anglaise, puisqu’on a relev4 
un texte parallele dans un manuscrit des Gesta Romanorum anglais.® Voici 
ce qu’on y lit; 

Un conte, fianc6 ä la fille d’un baron, est convenu avec eile d’un rendez-vous noc- 
turne. Comme dans le texte frangais, son confident l’en d^tourne, mais le Chevalier, 
qui avait lui-m^me pr^tendu 4 la main de la jeune fille, abuse de la confiance que son 
maltre repose en lui: il prend la place de celui-ci, poss^de la jeune fianc6e et se fait 
reconnaltre ensuite. S’etant endormi, il paie ch^rement son ignoble trahison: eile 
lui coupe la gorge avec son propre poignard. Pour jeter le corps dans un puits, eile 
appelle 4 son aide un ribaud au Service de son pere. Il d^clare ne vouloir s’y pr^ter 
qu’a condition qu’elle se donne 4 lui. Il faut bien qu’elle y consente; mais eile at- 
tache secretement le cadavre au corps du ribaud puis le pousse dans le puits oü il 


* M6on, Nouveau recueil, II, 256-78; voir aussi R. Köhler, Kleinere Schriften, II 
(1900), p. 393 et suiv. 

* Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages, p.p.G. Paris et U. Robert, I, 147-202. 
^ Ed. Alton (1889), p. 114; voir Köhler, op. eil., p. 395. 

* S. J. H. Herrtage, The Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum, Londres, 
1879, p. 394-96; voir Köhler, p. 395 et suiv. 
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tombe avec le Chevalier mort. La nuit des noces, eile persuade ä une chambri^re de 
prendre sa place dans le lit nuptial. La deloyale fille refusant de rendre la place, la 
marine la brüle comme dans la version frangaise. Dans la suite eile se confesse 4 un 
pr^tre, qui lui fait la proposition qu’on connalt et qui, sur son refus, la d^nonce 4 
son mari. Ici aussi eile est sauvee par un miracle, qui differe pourtant de celui du 
texte frangais. 

Les diffirences principales entre les deux versions, la frangaise et Tanglaise, 
se laissent r4sumer ainsi: (1) Dans le texte anglais L4trange conduite du 
s4n4chal est mieux motiv^ que dans le frangais: il s’agit de la revanche d’un 
pr6tendant 4conduit; (2) dans le texte frangais les deux personnages, celui 
qui Taide k se ddbarrasser du corps du s^nechal et celui qui prend sa place 
dans le lit nuptial, sont fusionn^s en un seul, ce qui fait que dans Tanglais 
eile est coupable de trois meurtres. 

Ni le r^it frangais ni Tanglais, dans leurs formes existantes, ne sont ant^ri- 
eurs au XIII® siede. Que le th^me füt courant en Occident avant cette 
date, cela est prouv4 par une version irlandaise qu’on a relev4e dans le Livre 
de Leinster, compil^, on le sait, vers le milieu du XII® siede. Voici en rac- 
courci le r^cit gadique d’apres la traduction du regrette R. Thurneysen:® 

La fille d’unroi des Grecs, fianc^e au fils d’un noble n6 la meme nuit qu’elle (comme 
c^est l’usage chez les Grecs), est 61evee 4 la cour de son pere mais s’6prend d’un beau 
gargon qui fait partie de la domesticit6; avec lui eile a le commerce le plus intime. 
Un jour, quand ils sont ensemble au lit, le roi manque les surprendre; mais avec une 
admirable pr^sence d^esprit eile jette un coussin sur le jeune homme. Le roi, sans 
se douter de rien, s’assied sur ce coussin et s’entretient longtemps avec eile. Quand 
enfin il part, le galant est mort 6touffe. Comme dans le texte anglais, la princesse 
appelle un vigoureux rustre pour se debarrasser du cadavre, qu^il doit jeter du haut 
d’un rocher. Elle insiste pour l’y accompagner et le precipite lui-mßme avec le corps, 
Le jour de ses noces arrive, eile demande k une de ses suivantes de prendre pour une 
heure sa place dans le lit nuptial. Comme dans les textes frangais et anglais, la 
servante refuse de rendre la place, et la princesse met alors le feu 4 l’appartement. 
Comme la suivante va prendre de l’eau dans un r^servoir pour eteindre la flamme, 
eile la noie. Cependant le mari6 r6ussit 4 Eteindre le feu; eile n’a qu’4 jouer la co- 
m6die, se lamentant de la mort de sa fidMe servante.—Apres de longues ann6es de 
mariage, eile perd son pere, puis son mari. Prise de remords, eile se confesse au 
chapelain du nouveau roi; ce pretre lui fait des propositions d’amour qu’elle repousse. 
Il revMe alors sa confession au monarque, qui la fait mettre en prison. Au bout de 
sept ans, eile est relächee et expie ses crimes en fondant un couvent et une 6glise. 
Apres sa mort, eile va droit au ciel. Autour du couvent une ville s’est formee: c’est 
la meilleure ville de prieres chez les Grecs. 

On le voit, comme dans la version anglaise le nombre des meurtres est 
trois. Si celui du rustre n^est pas motiv^—le texte irlandais ne dit rien 
d'un chantage de sa part—cela est Sans doute dü au raccourci du compila- 
teur qui a tout simplement supprim4 ce detail. Par contre, le conte ga^lique 
a plusieurs points d’attache avec le recit grec de M. Dawkins. 


® Köhler, p. 398. 
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II est bien entendu impossible de tirer d^importantes conclusions du fait 
que le lÄvre de Leinster situe Taction du r6cit en Grbce: c’est que la plupart 
des contes bleus irlandais choisissent pour sc^ne des aventures qu'ils content 
soit TEspagne, soit la Gr^ce. Mais comme dans notre r4cit grec de Tüe de 
Cos, il s'agit d'un amour de jeunes gens d6sapprouv4 par le p^re de la jeune 
fille; dans les deux ce p^re faillit surprendre les deux amants; dans les deux 
eile place sön amoureux soit dans un coffre, soit sous un coussin, et dans les 
deux il en meurt 4touff4. II est clair qu^il ne saurait s'agir d’une simple 
coincidence. Il s^ensuit que le texte irlandais est ind^pendant des versions 
frangaise et anglaise: il est d'ailleurs plus ancien qu^elles. 

Comme il est peu probable que le r4cit soit d4riv4 directement d’un texte 
grec, ancetre lointain du conte de Tüe de Cos, il est k supposer qu’il y avait, 
sur le continent europ^en, une forme latine du conte et qui füt Tarch^type 
de toutes les versions occidentales, 

Qu’il füt ainsi en effet, cela ressort d’un exemplum qui fait partie de la 
Compilatio singularis exemploruin^ et dont voici un r4sum4: 

Une petite fille, ayant 6t6 marine, en bas 4ge, 4 un Chevalier, fut confi6e par son 
mari, oblig6 de s*absenter, 4 son s6n6chal. Devenue jolie fille, eile se vit vieler par 
ce Chevalier d^loyal, qu’elle punit pourtant en P6gorgeant endormi. Elle confia son 
secret k un 6cuyer de sa nation pour recevoir son aide. Il s*y refusa nettement, 4 
moins qu’elle ne se donnat 4 lui. Elle le lui promit avec une r^servation mentale, 
puis le poussa dans Eeau avec le cadavre qu’il avait mis dans un sac. Son mari rentrö 
enfin, eile persuadaä une de ses suivantes de prendre sa place dans le lit nuptial. La 
fille d^loyale ayant refus6 de rendre la place, la dame s^en d6fit en la brülant au lit 
m^me. Prise de remords, eile se confessa 4 un pr^tre, qui lui fit des propositions peu 
honn^tes. Comme eile lui fit la sourde oreille, il la ddnonga k son mari. Elle fut 
sauv6e par un miracle qui ressemble 4 celui de la version anglaise. Le Chevalier 
priva le prßtre d^loyal de la vue. 

Ici encore il s^agit bien de trois meurtres. Uexemplum ressemble au conte 
grec et au r^cit gaflique dans le detail que Th^rome est toujours en bas äge 
quand commencent les complications. Pour le reste, ce conte suit d’assez 
pres les p^rip^ties des textes frangais et anglais. 

Jusqu’ä, 1908 on ignorait que notre theme füt connu en AJlemagne. C’est 
alors que M. J. Klapper en fit la d4couverte dans un manuscrit de la Biblio- 
theque universitaire de Breslau datant du milieu du XIV® si^cle.® Voici 
ce qu’on y lit: 

Un jeune roi, orphelin de pere et de mere, choisit pour 6pouse une jeune noble, 
aussi belle qu’elle est riche, orpheline eile aussi de p^re et de mere. Sa demande ayant 
6t6 agr66e par la jeune fille, il envoie son s6n6chal pour la chercher. Par malheur, 
cet homme d^loyal, s’etant 6pris 6perdument de la jeune beaut6, lui fait violence. 


^ Ed. A. Hilka, No. 15 (Neue Beiträge zur Erzählungsliteratur des Mittelalters); 
voir A. Wesselski, Märchen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1925, p. 46 et suiv. 

* J. Klapper, Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f. Volkskunde, X (20), p. 18 
et suiv. [1908]; Erzählungen des Mittelalters, Breslau, 1914, No. 125, p. 128, 330 s. 
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Hors d^elle-m^me de honte et de rage, eile le punit de la fagon qu’on sait. Pour se 
d^barrasser du corps, eile se confie 4 une servante qu’elle sait loyale; celle-ci propose 
d’appeler certain rustre pour sortir le cadavre. Le ribaud s’y refuse ä. moins que la 
servante ne se donne 4 lui. Elle le lui promet, mais le pousse dans Peau lorsqu’il 
s^appr^te 4 y pr^cipiter le corps.—Les noces ont lieu sans incident. Apres plusieurs 
ann6es, la reine se confesse 4 un chapelain qu’elle avait amen6 ä la cour de son mari 
et que celui-ci avait promu 6v6que. Ce pretre abuse de la Situation de la reine pour 
lui faire des propositions d’amour qu*elle repousse avec indignation. Pour se venger, 
il la d^nonce publiquement. Le peuple force le roi ä la renvoyer avec ses enfants. 
En route eile rencontre un saint ermite 4 qui eile se confesse et qui lui enjoint de 
rentrer dans son royaume et de provoquer l’6v^que en duel. Elle est sauv6e par 
miracle. 

Le caxact^re secondaire de cette version allemande saute aux yeux. II est 
clair d’abord que le compilateur allemand a coimu quelque texte comme 
Panglais oü il 4tait question d’un rustre et d'une servante. Ce qui Pa 
choqu4 dans ce texte, c^^tait Peffronterie d'un rustre qui osät vouloir coucher 
avec une reine. Il fallait donc r4duire ses pr4tentions; aussi ne demande-t-il 
que de coucher avec la servante; mais le bon Allemand n'a pas song4 que 
cette demande, 4tant donn6 le Service qu’on exigeait de lui, n’4tait peut-etre 
pas si exorbitante pour m^riter une teile punition. Ce qui a du le choquer 
presque autant, c’^tait Paudace d^une servante de coucher avec un roi et de 
refuser apr^s de rendre la place ä la reine legitime. Aussi a-t-il supprim^ 
tout-A-fait cet Episode. Il en r^sultait que la reine ne tue plus qu'un seul 
personnage, le s4n4chal d41oyal (qui certes m^ritait pareil sort) et que la 
servante joue un röle dont Parch^type du conte ne savait assur^ment rien. 
Que penser enfin d’un duel de la reine avec un 4v6que? Certes, ce com¬ 
pilateur ne s'est pas mis en grands frais pour donner ä son oeuvre cette 
vraisemblance k laquelle on a droit de s’attendre meme dans un conte 
merveilleux. 

Nous avons fait observer ci-dessus qu’il doit y avoir certains rapports 
entre le texte irlandais du Livre de Leinster et le r4cit grec de Pile de Cos, et 
la question se pose; Notre theme est-il de provenance orientale? 

Le r^it irlandais ajoute certain detail qu’on chercherait en vain dans la 
Version grecque de M. Dawkins, mais qui n'en est pas moins fort signifi- 
catif. Suivant ce texte, les deux fianc4s sont n4s la m^me nuit, et c’est 
pourquoi (k en croire le compilateur), d'apr^s Pusage des Grecs, ils sont 
fianefe. Quoi qu’on pense de cette assertion ethnologique, assur4ment fort 
mal fond^e, le motif lui-meme est certainement assez Strange pour retenir 
notre attention. 

On ne saurait dire que PIrlandais ait attribu4 cette pretendue coutume 
aux Grecs, c^est-ä-dire aux Byzantins, pour Punique raison qu’il la trouvait 
Strange, exotique. Bien au contraire, le meme motif se retrouve dans la 
litt4rature irlandaise du haut moyendge: dans une tradition ulst^rienne 
populaire et fort r^pandue entre le IX® et le XI® siede, Mongan, fils de 
Manannan mac Lir, le dieu marin des anciens Irlandais, et sa femme sont 
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nfe la meme nuit.® N4aiimoins, le compilateur du Livre de Leinster a trfes 
bien vu qu^il ne s^agit pas d’un th^me celtique et Occidental. Sur le conti- 
nent, on le retrouve d'abord dans le roman de Floire ei Blaricheflor, dont 
Torigine orientale est bien stabile.De Ik il est entre dans d^autres romans 
m4di4vaux, par exemple dans le Wilhelm von Oesterreich de Johann von 
Würzburg, terniin4 en 1314.^^ Nous ignorons vers quelle date ce motif a 
d'abord atteint les pays d’Occident; ce qui est certain, c’est que le compi¬ 
lateur du Livre de Leinster 4tait bien renseign^ quand il postula une pro- 
venance orientale de la coutume, c’est-ä-dire du motif, quül signalait. 

De toute fa^on, si sa conjecture est juste, il doit y avoir d^autres versions 
orientales du conte qui nous occupe. Il y en a en effet. Commengons par 
r^sumer un r4cit de provenance turque d6bit4 au baron de Haxthausen, 
vers le milieu du siMe pass4, par un Allemand etabli en Arm4nie.^^ 

Un vizir turc, 6pris de lafemme d’un Arm6nienhabitant Constantinople, demande 
que soll mari la lui cede. Sur le conseil de la femme, il fait venir le vizir ä sa maison 
ä lui, oü la femme le regoit pleine de prevenances, lui m^e de l’opium dans son caf6 
et le d^capite dans son sommeil. On enterre le corps secretement derri^re le four- 
neau. Apr^s quelque temps, la femme se confesse k un pietre de sa nation qui, 
abusant de la Situation, menace de la denoncer au successeur du vizir, k moins qu^elle 
ne se donne 4 lui. Voyant qu’elle reste ferme, il effectue sa honteuse menace; mais 
le nouveau vizir le fait mettre en prison, puis envoie chercher le patriarche armenien. 
A celui-ci il pose la question de savoir quelle punition attendrait celui qui oserait 
trahir le secret de la confession. Le patriarche repond: qu’on le mette k mort apres 
lui avoir arrach^ la langue par la nuque. Le vizir, qui 6videmment connait son 
monde, insiste que le saint homme mette ce jugement par ecrit, puis fait mourir le 
pretre suivant la loi de sa propre secte. Ayant fait venir le couple armenien, il leur 
fait present d^une bourse d’argent et leur enjoint d’emigrer au plus vite, car “les 
murailles ont des oreilles.’^ 

Point n'est necessaire de nous attarder au caractere clairement secondaire 
et d^rive de ce conte qui, au cours d’une longue transmission orale, a 4videm- 
ment perdu plusieurs de ses 4pisodes les plus saillants. Que LOrient ait 
pourtant connu notre r^it sous une forme bien autrement complöte, cela est 
prouve par l’histoire de Chadul, qui fait partie des Mille et une nuits. Voici 
le r4sum6 qu'en donne Victor Chauvin 

Chadul, s*6tant rendue deguis^e au bain, s’6prend d’un jeune tailleur, le fait venir 
et, ne pouvant le seduire, feint de se fächer et le frappe si malheureusement qu^elle 
le tue. Elle charge un garde de faire disparattre le cadavre; mais, ne se contentant 

® K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran^ Son of Febal, to the Land of the 
LivinQy Londres, 1895-97, II, 26. Le m^me motif se trouve dans un conte persan; 
voir A. Bricteux, contes persans^ Lifege-Paris, 1910, p. 210 [Bibliothhque de la FaculU 
de Philosophie et heitres de VUniversite de Liege, fase. XIX]. 

G. Huet, Romania, XXVIII (1899), p. 348 et suiv.; XXXV (1906), p. 95 et suiv. 
W. Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1922, p. 414. 

A. V. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia, Leipzig, 1856,1, 240 et suiv, 

Bibliographie, V, 217, No. 128. 
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pas de l’argent qu*elle lui donne, il exige d’elle le plus grand sacrifice. Ivre un jour, 
il se vante de sa conqu^te et l’oblige k se montrer 4 ses compagnons de la garde et 4 
leur verser du vin: eile y met de l’opium, ce qui lui permet de les tuer tous ensuite. 
Ce meurtre reste secret. Comme on la marie 4 un prince voisin, eile envoie des 
copies de son portrait k des marchands d’esclaves et achete une vierge qui lui res- 
semble. Elle en obtient qu’elle la remplace le premier jour aupres de son mari; 
mais, comme eile refuse ensuite de lui c6der la place, la princesse met le feuä. la maison 
et Profite du trouble pour jeter l’esclave dans les flammes. Desormais eile vit sans 
crainte avec son mari. 

Le m^me conte, avec quelques variantes, nous a 4t4 conserv4 dans un 
manuscrit persan compl^t^ en 1830 mais qui repr4sente un original beaucoup 
plus ancien.^^ Dans ce r^cit persan Tamant de la princesse n’est plus un 
tailleur mais un jeune drapier qui est d'ailleurs moins prüde que le h^ros 
du texte arabe; sa mort est due ä un accident impossible k pr^voir. Le 
garde charg4 d’inhiimer le cadavre est un n^gre. 

Dans les deux textes mahom4tans il manque, bien entendu, T^pisode de 
rinfame confesseur, pour Eexcellente raison que la confession auriculaire est 
une Institution inconnue ä Tlslam. Mais meme k part cela, on y cherche 
en vain un trait fort original du conte grec de Cos et du Livre de Leinster: 
la mort de Eamant par suffocation quand le pere de la jeune fille les surprend. 
Ce detail aussi se retrouve en Orient, k savoir dans le Bahär-i-Dänish ou 
“Fontaine des Connaissances’', oeuvre de Eauteur persan Inäydtullah. 
Voici ce qu^on y lit:^® 

Une princesse, 6prise d’un jeune homme, le fait venir dans son palais d6guis6 en 
femme. Leur rendez-vous est rudement interrompu par l’arriv6e du roi. C’est k 
grand-peine qu’elle r^ussit ä cacher son amant dans un cabinet noir et fort Stroit. Le 
roi s’attarde chez sa fille, si bien qu’apres son d^part eile trouve son jeune homme 
mort ^touff^. Pour se d^barrasser du corps, eile se fie 4 un vilain negre qui menace 
de r^v^ler son secret, k moins qu’elle ne se donne k lui. Il faut bien qu’elle cede; 
mais, fatigu^e ä la longue des brutalit^s de ce rustre, eile le pr^cipite, avec l’aidc de 
sa nourrice, du haut des remparts. On connait la suite: l’^pisode de la remplayante 
qui abuse k son tour de la Situation, et tout le reste. 

En Sorte qufil y a une ligne droite qui m^ne des Nuits ä travers le conte 
persan et le conte grec de Cos au Livre de Leinster, Il est k noter pourtant 
qu’au point de vue chronologique ce demier texte est le plus ancien de tous; 
car le Bahdr-i-Ddnishy quoi qu’on pense de Tanciennet^ des contes qu’il 
reproduit, ne date que de 1650 environ. Mais cela prouve que notre conte 
oriental est clairement ant^rieur, et probablement de beaucoup, au XII® 
si^cle. Bien entendu, les quatre textes: Tarabe, le persan, le grec et Tirlan- 
dais n’ont pas tous les memes 4pisodes. Nous avons d^jä vu que le detail 
de la mort par suffocation du heros manque ä Thistoire de Chadul. L’4pi- 

A. Bricteux, op. dt., p. 38 et suiv. 

Behar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge, translated from the Persian by Jona¬ 
than Scott, Shrewsbury, 1799, III, 293; voir W. A. Clouston, Populär Tales and Fic- 
tions, Edimbourg, 1887, II, 342. 
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sode du rustre, qu^il soit noir ou blanc, qui tire vanit4 de ses relations 
illicites^® avec la princesse est absent du r4cit persan et de rirlandais. La 
fayon dont eile se d4barrasse du rustre en le pr^cipitant du haut des remparts 
ou d’un rocher est propre aux r^cits persan et irlandais mais manque k Tarabe 
et au grec. Enfin, T^pisode du m^chant confesseur n^est as dans les deux 
textes mahom^tans, nous savons d^jä pourquoi. Mais pour Tajouter, il n’a 
pas fallu que notre conte atteigntt TOccident: le r^cit grec de Cos et le texte 
not4 par v.Haxthausen prouvent qu'il a dü s^adjoindre en Orient meme, 
parmi la population chr^tienne de ces pays. 

Quoi qu'ü en soit, Tinterm^diaire entre les versions orientales et Tirlan- 
daise est sans doute un texte latin perdu, paraH^e de celui de la 
Compilatio singularis exemplorum et Tarch^type des r^its franyais, anglais 
et allemand. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


HUMANISM AND SCHOLASTICISM IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE* 

By Paul, Oskar Kristeller 

Ever since 1860, when Jacob Burckhardt first published his famous 
book on the civilization of the Renaissance in Italy/ there has been a con- 
troversy among historians as to the meaning and significance of the Italian 
Renaissance.^ Almost every scholar who has taken part in the discussion 
feit it was his duty to advance a new and different theory. This variety 
of views was partly due to the emphasis given by individual scholars to 
different historical personalities or currents or to different aspects and 
developments of the Italian Renaissance. Yet the chief cause of the en- 
tire Renaissance controversy, at least in its more recent phases, has been 
the considerable progress made during the last few decades in the field 
of medieval studies. The Middle Ages are no longer considered as a period 

Le texte de M. Dawkins volle les choses plus qu’il ne les exprime; la Situation 
fondamentale est pourtant suffisamment claire. 

* This article is based on a lecture given at Brown University on December 15, 
1944. 

^ Die CuUur der Renaissance in Italien^ Basel, 1860. 

* For the controversy about the Renaissance, see H. Baron, “Renaissance in Ital¬ 
ien,” Archiv für Kulturgeschichte^ XVII (1927), 226-52; XXI (1931), 95-119. J. 
Huizinga, “Das Problem der Renaissance,” in his Wege der Kulturgeschichte, tr. W. 
Kaegi, Munich, 1930, 89-139. See also the discussion in the Journal of the History 
of fdeas, IV (1943), 1-74. 
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of darkness, and consequently many scholars do not see the need for such 
new light and revival as the very name of the Renaissance would seem to 
suggest. Thus certain medievalists have questioned the very existence 
of the Renaissance and would like to banish the term entirely from the 
vocabulary of historians. 

In the face of this powerful attack, Renaissance scholars have assumed 
a new line of defense. They have shown that the notion embodied in the 
term Renaissance was not an invention of enthusiastic historians of the 
last Century, but was commonly expressed in the literature of the period 
of the Renaissance itself. The humanists themselves speak continually 
of the revival or rebirth of the arts and of learning that was accomplished 
in their own time after a long period of decay.^ It may be objected that 
occasional Claims of an intellectual revival are also found in medieval litera- 
ture.^ Yet the fact remains that during the Renaissance scholars and 
writers talked of such a revival and rebirth more persistently than at any 
other period of European history. Even if we were convinced that it 
was an empty Claim and that the humanists did not bring about a real 
Renaissance, we would still be forced to admit that the Illusion itself was 
characteristic of that period and that the term Renaissance thus had at 
least a subjective meaning. 

Without questioning the validity of this argument, I think that there 
are also some more objective reasons for defending the existence and the 
importance of the Renaissance. The concept of style as it has been so 
successfully applied by historians of art^ might be more widely applied 
in other fields of intellectual history and might thus enable us to recognize 
the significant changes brought about by the Renaissance, without oblig- 

* K. Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus, 2nd ed., Berlin-Leipzig, 
1926. Wallace K. Ferguson, “Humanist Views of the Renaissance/* , American His- 
torical Review, XLV (1939-40), 1-28. Herbert Weisinger, “The Self-Awareness of the 
Renaissance,** Payers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Leiters, XXIX 
(1944), 561-67. Most of the passages quoted by these scholars are later than the 
beginning of the fifteenth Century. Yet Frate Guido da Pisa in his commentary on 
Dante wrote as early as 1330: “Per istum enim poetam resuscitata est mortua poesis 
. . . . Ipse vero poeticam scientiam suscitavit et antiquos poetas in mentibus nostris 
reminiscere fecit** (0. Bacci, La Criiica letteraria, Milan, 1910, p. 163). 

* Burdach’s attempts to derive the concept of the Renaissance from religious or 
mystical traditions no longer convince me. However, a Carolingian poet has the 
following line: “Aurea Roma iterum renovata renascitur orbi” (E.K.Rand, “Renais¬ 
sance, why not?**, Renaissance, I, 1943, p. 34). Milo Crispinus says in his biography 
of Lanfranc: “quem Latinitas in antiquum scientiae statum ab eo restituta tota 
Supremum debito cum amore agnoscit magistrum” (Migne, P. L., CL, 29). For the 
political aspect of the conception, see P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1929. See also Augustine’s judgement on Ambrose {Soliloquia, II, 
14, 26) 

® E. Panofsky, “Renaissance and Renascences,**Xenyon Review,Vl (1944), 201t36. 
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ing US to despise the Middle Ages or to minimize the debt of the Renais¬ 
sance to the medieval tradition. Moreover, I should like to reexamine the 
relation between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in the light of the 
following consideration. Scholars have become so accustomed to stress 
the universalism of the medieval chiirch and of medieval culture and also 
to consider the Italian Renaissance as a European phenomenon, that they 
are apt to forget that profound regional difPerences existed even during the 
Middle Ages. The center of medieval civilization was undoubtedly 
France, and all other countries of Western Europe followed the leadership 
of that country, from Carolingian times down to the beginning of the 
fourteenth Century.® 

Italy certainly was no exception to that rule; but whereas the other 
countries, especially England, Germany, and the Low Countries, took 
an active part in the major cultural pursuits of the period and followed the 
same general development, Italy occupied a somewhat peculiar position.^ 
Prior to the thirteenth Century, her active participation in many impor¬ 
tant aspects of medieval culture lagged far behind that of the other coun¬ 
tries. This may be observed in architecture and music, in the religious 
drama as well as in Latin and vernacular poetry in general,® in schola^tic 
philosophy and theology,^ and even, contrary to common opinion, in 
classical studies. On the other hand, Italy had a narrow but persistent 
tradition of her own which went back to ancient Roman times and which 
found its expression in certain branches of the arts and of poetry, in lay 
education and in legal customs, and in the study of grammar and of rhet- 
oric.^® Italy was more directly and more continually exposed to Byzan- 

® E. Gilson, “Humanisme medidval et Renaissance/’ in bis Les Id^es et leslettres 
(Paris, 1932), 171-96. 

^ The isolation of Italy in the Middle Ages and the comparative scantiness of 
Italian antecedents for Dante has been noted by K. Vossler {Mediaeval Culture^ tr. 
W. C. Lawton, New York, 1929, II, 4 ff.). 

* There are notable exceptions, such as Guido of Arezzo, Alfanus of Salerno, and 
Henricus of Settimello, but they do not change the general picture. For the share 
of Italy in medieval Latin culture prior to the thirteenth Century, see: F. Novati and 
A. Monteverdi, Le Origini (Milan, 1926); A. Viscardi, Le Origini (Milan, 1939); M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters y 3 vols., Munich, 1911- 
31. 

* Although several of the most famous representatives of scholastic theology were 
Italians, such as Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and Bona- 
Ventura, they did most of their studying and teaching in France. For Lanfranc, see 
F. Novati, “Rapports litt^raires de PItalie et de la France au XL siede,” Academie 
des Inscriptions et Beiles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus des Seances d Vannee 1910^ pp. 
169-84. A typical repräsentative of Italian theology in the eleventh Century was 
Peter Damiani, and his background was juristic and rhetorical rather than philosoph- 
ical, see J. A. Endres, Petrus Damiani und die weltliche Wissenschaft, Münster, 1910. 

For the history of education in Italy, see G. Manacorda, Storia della scuola in 
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tine influences than any other Western European country. Finally, 
after the eleventh Century, Italy developed a new life of her own which 
found expression in her trade and economy, in the political institutions of 
her cities, in the study of civil and canon law and of medicine, and in the 
techniques of letter-writing and of secular eloquence.^^ Influences from 
France became more powerful only with the thirteenth Century, when their 
traces appeared in architecture and music, in Latin and vernacular poetry, 
in philosophy and theology, and in the field of classical studies.^^ Many 
typical Products of the Italian Renaissance may thus be understood as 
a result of belated medieval influences received from France, but grafted 
upon, and assimilated by, a more narrow, but stubborn and different 
native tradition. This may be said of Dante's Divine Comedy, of the re- 
ligious drama which flourished in fifteenth Century Florence, and of the 
chivalric poetry of Ariosto and of Tasso. 

A similar development may be noticed in the history of learning. The 
Italian Renaissance thus should be viewed not only in its contrast with the 
French Middle Ages, but also in its relation to the Italian Middle Ages. 
The rieh civilization of Renaissance Italy did not spring directly from the 
equally rieh civilization of medieval France, but from the much more 
modest traditions of medieval Italy. It is only about the beginning of 
the fourteenth Century that Italy witnessed a tremendous increase in all 
her cultural activities, and this enabled her, for a certain period, to wrest 
from France her cultural leadership in Western Europe. Consequently, 
there can be no doubt that there was an Italian Renaissance, that is, a 
cultural Renaissance of Italy, not so much in contrast with the Middle 
Ages in general or with the French Middle Ages, but very definitely in 
contrast with the Italian Middle Ages. It appears from a letter of Boc¬ 
caccio that this general development was well understood by some Italians 
of that period and we should keep this development constantly in mind 


Italia, 2 pts., Milan, n.d. Typical representatives of Italian rhetoric in the tenth 
and eleventh Century are Gunzo of Novara and Anselm the Peripatetic. It should 
be noted that the library of Bobbio in the tenth Century was rieh in grammatical 
treatises, but possessed few classical poets (G. Becker, Catalogi Bihliothecarum anti- 
quiy Bonn, 1885, 64 ff.). 

Ch. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Cambridge, Mass., 
1927. For secular eloquence, see below. 

For French influences in the thirteenth Century, see G. Bertoni, II Duecento, 
3rd ed., Milan, 1939. Many poems and prose works by Italian authors were written 
in French, and much of the early vernacular poetry and prose in Italian is derived 
from French models. 

After having praised Dante and Petrarch as the restorers of poetry, Boccaccio 
continues: “inspice quo Romanum corruerit imperium .... quid insuper philosoph- 
orum celebres titulos et poetarum myrthea laureaque serta meditari . . . quid in 
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if we want to understand the history of learning during the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, 

The most characteristic and most pervasive aspect of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance in the field of learning is the humanistic movement. I need hardly 
say that the term humanism, when applied to the Italian Renaissance, 
does not imply all the vague and confused notions that are now commonly 
associated with it. Only a few traces of these may be found in the Renais¬ 
sance. By humanism we mean merely the general tendency of the age to 
attach the greatest importance to classical studies, and to consider classical 
antiquity as the common Standard and model by which to guide all cultural 
activities, It will be our task to understand the meaning and origin of 
this humanistic movement which is commonly associated with the name 
of Petrarch. 

Among modern historians we encounter mainly two interpretations of 
Italian humanism. The first interpretation considers the humanistic 
movement merely as the rise of classical scholarship accomplished during 
the period of the Renaissance. This view which has been held by most 
historians of classical scholarship is not very populär at present. The 
revival of classical studies certainly does not impress an age such as ours 
which has practically abandoned classical education, and it is easy to praise 
the classical learning of the Middle Ages, in a time which, except for a tiny 
number of specialists, knows much less of classical antiquity than did the 
Middle Ages. Moreover, in a period such as the present, which has much 
less regard for learning than for practical achievements and for “creative’^ 
writing and “original” thinking, a mere change of orientation, or even an 
increase of knowledge, in the field of learning does not seem to possess 
any historical significance. However, the Situation in the Renaissance 
was quite different, and the increase in, and emphasis on, classical learn¬ 
ing had a tremendous importance. 

There are indeed several historical facts which support the interpreta- 


memoriam revocare militarem disciplinam . . . quid legum auctoritatem . . . quid 
morum conspicuum specimen. Haec omnia . . . una cum Italia reliqua et libertate 
caelesti a maioribus nostris . . . neglecta sunt et a nationibus exteris aut sublata aut 
turpi conquinata labe sordescunt . . . et si omnia resarciri nequeant, hoc saltem poe- 
tici nominis fulgore . . . inter barbaras nationes Roma saltem aliquid veteris maiesta- 
tis possit ostendere’^ (letter to Jacopo Pizzinghe, in: Le lettere edüe e inedite di Messer 
Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. F. Corazzini, Florence, 1877, p. 197). Also Salutati, in his 
letter to Peter of Mantua, after admitting that Rome now has lost her military power, 
says that there is no excuse for her being excelled by other nations in literary distinc- 
tion. “Gaudebam igitur apud nos emergere qui barbaris illis quondam gentibus 
saltem in hoc palmam eriperet, qualem me tibi (read: te mihi) fama et niultorum rela- 
tio promittit”, alluding to the achievements of Peter of Mantua in the field of logic 
{Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. F. Novati, III, Rome, 1896, 319 f.). 
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tion of the humanistic movement as a rise in classical scholarship. The 
humanists were classical scholars and contributed to the rise of classical 
studies.^^ In the field of Latin studies, they rediscovered a number of 
important texts that had been hardly read during the Middle Ages.^® 
Also in the case of Latin authors commonly kno\vn during the Middle 
Ages, the humanists made them better kno\vn, fhrough their numerous 
manuscript copies^® and printed editions, through their grammatical and 
antiquarian studies, through their commentaries, and through the de¬ 
velopment and application of philological and historical criticism. Even 
more striking was the impulse given by the humanists to the study of 
Greek. In spite of the political, commercial, and ecclesiastic relations 
with the Byzantine Empire, during the Middle Ages the number of per- 
sons in Western Europe who knew the Greek language was comparatively 
small, and practically none of them was interested in, or familiär with, 
Greek classical literature. There was almost no teaching of Greek in 
Western schools and universities, and almost no Greek manuscripts in 
Western libraries.^^ In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a great num¬ 
ber of Greek texts were translated into Latin, either directly or through 
intermediary Arabic translations, but this activity was almost entirely 
confined to the fields of mathematics, astronomy, astrology, medicine, 
and Aristotelian philosophy.^® 

During the Renaissance, this Situation rapidly changed. The study 
of Greek classical literature which had been cultivated in the Byzantine 
Empire throiighout the later Middle Ages, after the middle of the four- 
teenth Century began to spread in the West, both through Byzantine 

For the classical studies of the humanists, see G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des 
classischen Alterihums, 2nd ed., II, Berlin, 1881, 377 ff. Sir J. E. Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship, II, Cambridge, 1908, p. 1 ff. 

These discoveries included Lucretius, Tacitus, Manilius, several plays of Plau- 
tus, and several orations and rhetorical works of Cicero. See R. Sabbadini, Le 
scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne'secoli XIV e XV, 2 vols., Florence, 1905-14. M. 
Manitius, Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen, 
Leipzig, 1935. 

It is not generally realized that fifteenth Century manuscripts of the Latin 
classics are probably more numerous than those of all previous centuries taken 
together. These manuscripts are despised by most modern editors, and their value 
for establishing a critical text may be small. However, their existence is an impor¬ 
tant phenomenon since it reflects the wide diffusion of the classical authors during the 
Renaissance. 

Louise R. Loomis, Medieval Hellenism, Lancaster, Pa., 1906. 

For the translations of the twelfth Century, see Ch. H. Haskins, Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Science, 2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1927. For the thirteenth 
Century, see M. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie medievale, 6th ed., II, Louvain, 
1936. A bibliography of Latin translations from the Greek is still a major desidera- 
tum, even though some partial contributions have been made recently. 
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scholars who went to Western Europe for a temporary or permanent 
stay, and through Italian scholars who went to Constantinople in quest of 
Greek classical learning.^® As a result, Greek language and literature 
acquired a recc^ized place in the Curriculum of Western schools and 
universities, a place which they did not lose until the present Century. 
A large number of Greek manuscripts was brought from the East to West¬ 
ern libraries, and these manuscripts have formed the basis of most of our 
editions of the Greek classics. At a later stage, the humanists published 
printed editions of Greek authors, wrote commentaries on them, and ex- 
tended their antiquarian and grammatical studies as well as their methods 
of philological and historical criticism to Greek literature. 

No less important, although now less appreciated, were the numerous 
Latin translations from the Greek due to the humanists of the Renais¬ 
sance. Almost the whole of Greek poetry, oratory, historiography, the- 
ology, and non-Aristotelian philosophy wa^ thus translated for the first 
time, whereas the medieval translations of Aristotle and of Greek scientific 
writers were replaced by new humanistic translations. These Latin trans¬ 
lations of the Renaissance were the basis for most of the vernacular trans¬ 
lations of the Greek classics, and they were much more widely read than 
were the original Greek texts. For in spite of its remarkable increase, 
the study of Greek even in the Renaissance never attained the same gen¬ 
eral importance as did the study of Latin which was rooted in the medieval 
tradition of the West. Nevertheless, it remains a remarkable fact that 
the study of the Greek classics was taken over by the humanists of Western 
Europe at the very time when it was affected in the East by the decline 
and fall of the By zantine Empire. 

If we care to remember these impressive facts, we certainly cannot 
deny that the Italian humanists were the ancestors of modern philologists 
and historians. Even a historian of Science can afford to despise them only 
if he chooses to remember that Science is the subject of his study, but to 
forget that the method he is applying to this subject is that of history. 
However, the activity of the Italian humanists was not limited to classical 
scholarship, and hence the theory which interprets the humanistic move¬ 
ment merely as a rise in classical scholarship is not altogether satisfactory. 
This theory fails to explain the ideal of eloquence persistently set forth 
in the writings of the humanists, and it fails to account for the enormous 

For the study of Greek classical literature in medieval Constantinople, see K. 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur^ 2nd ed., Munich 1897, 499 ff. 
The direct influence of this Byzantine tradition on the Greek studies of the Italian 
humanists is beyond any question. There may also have been some indirect Byzan¬ 
tine influence on the Latin studies of the humanists. The ränge of interest of the 
humanists resembles that of many Byzantine scholars. 
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literature of treatises, of letters, of speeches, and of poems produced by the 
humanists.^® 

These writings are far more numerous than the contributions of the 
humanists to classical scholarship, and they cannot be explained as a neces- 
sary consequence of their classical studies. A modern classical scholar is 
not supposed to write a Latin poem in praise of bis city, to welcome a 
distinguished foreign visitor with a Latin speech, or to write a political 
manifeste for his govemment. This aspect of the activity of the human¬ 
ists is often dismissed with a slighting remark about their vanity or their 
fancy for speech-making. I do not deny that they were vain and loved to 
make speeches, but I am inclined to offer a different explanation for this 
side of their activity. The humanists were not classical scholars who for 
personal reasons had a craving for eloquence, but, vice versa, they were 
Professional rhetoricians, heirs and successors of the medieval rhetoricians,^^ 
who developed the belief, then new and modern, that the best way to 
achieve eloquence was to imitate classical models, and who thus were 
driven to study the classics and to found classical philology. Their 
rhetorical ideals and achievements may not correspond to our taste, but 
they were the starting point and moving force of their activity, and their 
classical leaming was incidental to it. 

The other current Interpretation of Italian humanism, which is preva- 
lent among historians of philosophy and also accepted by many other 
scholars, is more ambitious, but in my opinion less sound. This interpre- 
tation considers humanism as the new philosophy of the Renaissance, 
which arose in Opposition to scholasticism, the old philosophy of the 
Middle Ages.^^ Of course, there is the well known fact that several fa- 
mous humanists, such as Petrarch, Valla, Erasmus, and Vives, were violent 

20 For the literary production of the humanists, see Voigt, op. cit. II, 399 ff., V. 
Rossi, ll Quattrocento, 2nd ed., Milan, 1933. 

2^ The link between the humanists and the medieval rhetoricians has been recog- 
nized only by very few scholars, such as F. Novati, H. Wieruszowski, and E. Kan- 
torowicz. These scholars, however, chiefly noticed that the medieval rhetoricians 
Show some of the personal characteristics commonly attributed to the humanists. 
I should like to go further and to assume a direct Professional and literary connection 
of which the personal similarities are merely a Symptom. The common opinion is 
quite different, and most historians speak of the ars dictaminis as if there were no 
humanist rhetoric, and viceversa. See below. 

22 For the contributions of the humanists to philosophy, see: F. Ueberweg, Grund¬ 
riss der Geschichte der Philosophie, III, 12 th ed., Berlin, 1924, 6 ff.; G. De Ruggiero, 
Storia della filosofia, pt. 3, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Bari, 1937; G. Gentile, La filosofia, Milan, 
n.d.; E. Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1927. For further literature on the entire subject of Renaissance philos¬ 
ophy, see P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall Jr., “The Study of the Philosophies of the 
Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 449-96. 
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critics of medieval learning and tended to replace it by classical learning. 
Moreover, the humanists certainly had ideals of learning, education, and 
life that differed from medieval modes of thinking. They wrote treatises 
on moral, educational, political, and religious questions which in tone and 
Content differ from the average medieval treatises on similar subjects. 
Yet this interpretation of humanism as a new philosophy fails to account 
for a number of obvious facts. On one hand, we notice a stubborn survival 
of scholastic philosophy throughout the Italian Renaissance, an inconveni- 
ent fact that is usually explained by the intellectual inertia of the respec- 
tive philosophers whom almost nobody has read for centuries and whose 
number, Problems and literary production are entirely unknown to most 
historians. On the other, most of the works of the humanists have noth¬ 
ing to do with philosophy even in the vaguest possible sense of the term. 
Even their treatises on philosophical subjects, if we care to read them, 
appear in most cases rather superficial and inconclusive if compared with 
the Works of ancient or medieval philosophers, a fact that may be indif¬ 
ferent to a general historian, but which cannot be overlooked by a historian 
of philosophy. 

I think there has been a tendency, in the light of later developments, and 
under the influence of a modern aversion to scholasticism, to exaggerate 
the Opposition of the humanists to scholasticism, and to assign to them 
an importance in the history of scientific and philosophical thought which 
they neither could nor did attain. The reaction against this tendency has 
been inevitable, but it has been equally wrong. Those scholars who read 
the treatises of the humanists and noticed their comparative emptiness 
of scientific and philosophical thought came to the conclusion that the 
humanists were bad scientists and philosophers who did not live up to their 
own Claims or to those of their modern advocates. I should like to sug- 
gest that the Italian humanists on the whole were neither good nor bad 
philosophers, but no philosophers at all. 

The humanistic movement did not originate in the field of philosophical or 
scientific studies, but it arose in that of grammatical and rhetorical stud- 
ies.^^^ The humanists continued the medieval tradition in these fields, 
as represented, for example, by the ars dictaminis and the ars arengandi^ 
but they gave it a new direction toward classical Standards and classical 
studies, possibly under the impact of influences received from France after 

This point has been rightly indicated by R. McKeon (“Renaissance and Method 
in Philosophy,” Studies in the History of Ideas^ III, 1935, 37-114). “That shift in the 
emphasis in the three arts, that Subversion of dialectic to grammar, is in itself suffi- 
cient to account for the changes which the Renaissance is reputed to have made” 
(Z.C., p. 87). I am not convinced by McKeon’s attempt to distinguish within the 
Renaissance, as two separate trends, an emphasis on grammar represented by Eras¬ 
mus, and one on rhetoric represented by Nizolius. 
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the middle of the thirteenth Century. This new development of the field 
was followed by an enormous growth, both in the quantit}/ and in the qual- 
ity, of its teaching and its literary production. As a result of this growth, 
the Claims of the humanists for their field of study also increased consid- 
erably. They claimed, and temporarily attained, a decided predominance 
of their field in elementary and secondary education, and a much larger 
share for it in Professional and university education. This development in 
the field of grammatical and rhetorical studies finally affected the other 
branches of learning, but it did not displace them. After the middle of the 
fifteenth Century, we find an increasing number of Professional jurists, 
physicians, mathematicians, philosophers, and theologians who cultivated 
humanistic studies along with their own particular fields of study. Conse- 
quently, a humanistic influence began to appear in all these other Sciences. 
It appears in the studied elegance of literary expression, in the increasing 
use made of classical source materials, in the greater knowledge of history 
and of critical methods, and also sometimes in an emphasis on new Prob¬ 
lems. This influence of humanism on the other Sciences certainly was 
important, but it did not affect the content or substance of the medieval 
traditions in those Sciences. For the humanists, being amateurs in those 
other fields, had nothing to offer that could replace their traditional con¬ 
tent and subject matter. 

The humanist criticism of medieval Science is often sweeping, but it 
does not touch its specific problems and subject-matter. Their main 
charges are against the bad Latin style of the medieval authors, against 
their ignorance of ancient history and literature, and against their con- 
cern for supposedly useless questions. On the other hand, even those 
Professional scientists who were most profoundly influenced by humanism 
did not sacrifice the medieval tradition of their field. It is highly signifi- 
cant that Pico, a representative of humanist philosophy, and Alciato, a 
representative of humanist jurisprudence, found it necessary to defend 
their medieval predecessors against the criticism of humanist rhetoricians.^^ 
Yet if the humanists were amateurs in jurisprudence, theology, medicine, 
and also in philosophy, they were themselves Professionals in a number of 
other fields. Their domain were the fields of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
histoiy, and the study of the Greek and Latin authors. They also ex- 
panded into the field of moral philosophy, and they made some attempts 

For Picots defense of the medieval philosophers against Ermolao Barbaro, see 
my article, “Florentine Platonism and its Relations with Humanism and Scholas¬ 
ticism,” Church History, VIII (1939), 203 f. For Alciato ^s defense of the medieval 
jurists against Valla, see R. Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo (Turin, 1885), pp. 
88-92; B. Brugi, Per la storia della giurisprudenza e delle universitä italianey Nuovi 
saggi (Turin, 1921), pp. 111 ff. 
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to invade the field of logic, which were chiefly attempts to reduce logic to 
rhetoric.^^ 

Yet they did not make any direct contributions to the other branches 
of philosophy or of Science. Moreover, much of the humanist polemic 
against medieval Science was not even intended as a criticism of the Con¬ 
tents or methods of that Science, but merely represents a phase in the “bat- 
tle of the arts,” that is, a noisy advertisement for the field of learning 
advocated by the humanists, in order to neutralize and to overcome the 
Claims of other, rivaling Sciences.^® Hence I am inclined to consider the 
humanists not as philosophers with a curious lack of philosophical ideas 
and a curious fancy for eloquence and for classical studies, but rather as 
Professional rhetoricians with a new, classicist ideal of culture, who tried 
to assert the importance of their field of learning and to impose their 
Standards upon the other fields of learning and of Science, including philos¬ 
ophy. 

Let US try to illustrate this outline with a few more specific facts. When 
we inquire of the Professional position of the humanists, it is often asserted 
that they were free-lance writers who came to form an entirely new dass 
in Renaissance society.^® This statement is valid, although with some 
qualification, for a very small number of outstanding humanists like 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Erasmus. However, these are exceptions, and 
the vast majority of humanists exercised either of two professions, and 
sometimes both of them. They were either secretaries of princes or cities, 
or they were teachers of grammar and rhetoric at universities or at secon¬ 
dary schools.2^ The opinion so often repeated by historians that the 
humanistic movement originated outside the schools and universities is a 
myth which cannot be supported by factual evidence. Moreover, as 
Chancellors and as teachers, the humanists, far from representing a new 
dass, were the Professional heirs and successors of the medieval rhetori- 

This humanist logic is represented by Valla, Agricola, Nizolius, and Ramus. 
For Nizolius, see R. McKeon, “Renaissance and Method in Philosophy,” Studies in 
the History of Ideas, III (1935), 105 ff. For Ramus, see Perry Miller, The New Eng- 
land Mind, New York, 1939, p. 154 ff. 

For the battle of the arts, see The Battle of the Seven Arts . . . hy Henri d^Andeli, 
ed. L. J. Paetow, Berkeley, 1914. There was a rivalry between medicine and law, in 
which the humanists were not directly concerned at all. See L. Thorndike, “Medi¬ 
cine versus Law at Florence,” in his Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, 
New York, 1929, 24-58. Behind this kind of literature is the rivalry of the various 
faculties and Sciences at the universities, a rivalry that found its expression in the 
opening lectures delivered every year by each professor in praise of his own field. 
One such lecture by the humanist Philippus Beroaldus senior, professor at Bologna, 
is entitled “Declamatio philosophi, medici et oratoris” (in his Varia Opuscula, 
Basel, 1513). Of course, the prize is given to the orator. 

*• J. Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, 13th ed., Stuttgart, 1921, 
p. 151. 

” For the careers of the humanists, see the works of Voigt and Rossi. 
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cians, the so-called dictatores, who also made their career exactly in these 
same two professions. The humanist Coluccio Salutati occupied exactly 
the same place in the society and culture of his time as did the dictator 
Petrus de Vineis one hundred and fifty years before.^® Nevertheless there 
was a significant difference between them. The style of writing used by 
Salutati is quite different from that of Petrus de Vineis or of Rolandinus 
Passagerii. Moreover, the study and imitation of the classics which was of 
little or no importance to the medieval dictatores has become the major 
concem for Salutati. Finally, whereas the medieval dictatores attained 
considerable importance in pohtics and in administration, the humanists, 
through their classical leaming, acquired for their dass a much greater 
cultural and social prestige. Thus the humanists did not invent a new 
field of leaming or a new Professional activity, but they introduced a new, 
classicist style into the traditions of medieval Italian rhetoric. To blame 
them for not having invented rhetorical studies would be like blaming 
Giotto for not having been the inventor of painting. 

The same result is confirmed by an examination of the literary produc- 
tion of the humanists if we try to trace the medieval antecedents of the 
types of literature cultivated by the humanists.^® If we leave aside the 
editions and translations of the humanists, their classical interests are 
chiefly represented by their numerous commentaries on ancient authors 
and by a number of antiquarian and miscellaneous treatises. Theoretical 
Works on grammar and rhetoric, mostly composed for the school, are quite 
frequent, and even more numerous is the literature of humanist historiog- 
raphy. Dialogues and treatises on questions of moral philosophy, educa- 
tion, politics, and rehgion have attracted most of the attention of modern 
historians, but represent a comparatively small proportion of humanistic 
literature. By far the largest part of that literature, although relatively 
neglected and partly unpublished, consists of the poems, the speeches, 
and the letters of the humanists. 

For the connection of Salutati with the medieval tradition of the Ars dictaminis 
and Ars notaria, see F. Novati, La giovinezza di Coluccio Salutatiy Turin, 1888, pp. 66 
ff. This chapter was reprinted with important omissions in his Freschi e minii del 
DugentOy Milan, 1908, pp. 299-328. There is a manuscript of the early fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury transcribed for a young Student of rhetoric, which contains the letters of Petrus 
de Vineis, together with those of Salutati, andof the latter’s Contemporary Pellegrino 
Zambecccari (L. Frati, “L^epistolario inedito di Pellegrino Zambeccari,** Atti e Me- 
morie della R. Deputazione di Storia patria per le provincie di Romagna, Series IV, vol. 
XIII, 1923, p. 169 ff.). Although Burdach’s attempt to make of Cola di Rienzo the 
central figure of the Italian Renaissance must be rejected, it should be noticed that 
Cola was a notary by profession and owed a good deal of his reputation to the style 
of his letters and speeches. 

For the literary production of the humanists, see the works of Voigt and Rossi. 
For their historiography, see E. Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, 3rd 
ed., Munich, 1936. 
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If we look for the medieval antecedents of these various types of human- 
istic literature, we are led back in many cases to the Italian grammarians 
and rhetoricians of the later Middle Ages. This is most obvious for 
the theoretical treatises on grammar and rhetoric.^^ Less generally recog- 
nized, but almost equally obvious is the link between humanist epistolog- 
raphy and medieval ars diciaminis. The style of writing is different, to 
be sure, and the medieval term dictamen was no longer used during the 
Renaissance, yet the literary and politicaT function of the letter was 
basically the same, and the ability to write a correct and elegant Latin 
letter was still a major aim of school Instruction in the Renaissance as it 
had been in the Middle Ages.^^ 

The same link between humanists and medieval Italian rhetoricians 
which we notice in the field of epistolography may be found also in the 
field of oratory. Most historians of rhetoric give the impression that 
medieval rhetoric was exclusively concerned with letter-writing and 
preaching, represented by the ars dictaminis and the somewhat younger 
ars praedicandiy and that there was no secular eloquence in the Middle 
Ages.^^ On the other hand, most historians of Renaissance humanism 
believe that the large output of humanist oratory, although of a somewhat 
dubious value, was an innovation of the Renaissance due to the effort of 
the humanists to revive ancient oratory and also to their vain fancy for 
speech-making.33 Only in recent years have a few scholars begun to 
reahze that there was a considerable amount of secular eloquence in the 
Middle Ages, especially in Italy.^^ I do not hesitate to conclude that the 

For the grammatical studies of the humanists in their relation to the Middle 
Ages, see R. Sabbadini, La scuola e gli studi di Guarino Guarini Veronese, Catania, 
1896, p. 38 ff- 

There are many humanist treatises on epistolography, and many collections of 
“salutations’' in humanist manuscripts. The letters of most major humanists were 
collected and reprinted primarily as models for literary imitation. 

*2 Ch. S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, New York, 1928, pp. 206 ff. and 228 
ff., especially p. 230. R. McKeon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, XVII 
(1942), 27 f. For the Ars dictaminis in Italy, especially during the twelfth Century, 
see Ch. H. Haskins, Studies in Mediaeval CuUure, Oxford, 1929, 170-92. See also: 
E. Kantorowicz, “An ‘Autobiography’ of Guido Faba,” Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies 1,2 (1943), 253-80. The same, “Anonymi ‘Aurea Gemma,’ ” Medievalia et 
Humanistica, I (1943), 41-57. Helene Wieruszowski,” Ars dictaminis in the Time of 
Dante, ibid., 95-108. For the Ars praedicandi, see: H. Caplan, Mediaeval Artes 
Praedicandi, 2 vols., Ithaca, N. Y,, 1934-36. Th. M. Charland, Artes Praedicandi, 
Paris-Ottawa, 1936. Italy’s contribution to the literature on preaching seems to 
have been small and belated. 

” Voigt, op.cit., II, 442 ff. Ch. S. Baldwin, Renaissance Literary Theory and Prac- 
tice, New York, 1939, p. 39 ff. 

See the studies of E. Kantorowicz and H. Wieruszowski, and especially A. 
Galletti, L*eloquenza, Milan, 1904-38, p. 430 ff. 
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eloquence of the humanists was the continuation of the medieval ars 
arengandi just as their epistolography continued the tradition of the ars 
dictaminis. It is tnie, in taking up a type of literary production devel- 
oped by their medieval predecessors, the humanists modified its style 
according to their own taste and classicist Standards. Yet the practice of 
speech-making was no invention of the humanists, of course, since it is 
hardly absent from any human society, and since in medieval Italy it can 
be traced back at least to the eleventh Century.®^ 

Even the theory of secular speech, represented by rules and instructions 
as well as by model Speeches, appears in Italy at least as early as the 
thirteenth Century. Indeed practically all types of humanist oratory 
have their antecedents in this medieval literature: wedding and funeral 
Speeches, academic speeches, political speeches by ofEcials or ambassa- 
dors, decorative spp'eches on solemn occasions, and finally judicial 
speeches.^® Some of these types, to be sure, had their classical models, 

Galletti, loc. cit. 

Some of the rhetorical treatises and models of the thirteenth Century are dis- 
cussed by Galletti, op.cit., 454 ff. Guido Faba^s Parlamenti ed epistole (ed. A. Gau- 
denzi, I suoni, le forme e le parole delVodierno dialetto della cittä di Bologna^ Turin, 
1889) include several model speeches. Models for political and funeral speeches are 
inserted in the anonymous “Oculus Pastoralis” and in other treatises written for the 
instruction of city officials (F. Hertter, Die Podestäliteratur Italiens im 12. und IS. 
Jahrhundert^ Leipzig-Berlin, 1910). For an example of early academic oratory, see 
H. Kantorowicz, “The Poetical Sermon of a Mediaeval Jurist,” Journal of the War- 
burg Institute, II (1938-39), 22-41. For the speech of an ambassador, see G. L. Has- 
kins and E. Kantorowicz, “A Diplomatie Mission of Francis Accursius and his Ora- 
tion before Pope Nicholas III,” English Historical Review, LVIII (1943), 424-47. 
The medieval legal background of the wedding speeches of the humanists has been 
studied by F. Brandileone {Saggi sulla storia della celebrazione del matrimonio in 
Italia, Milan, 1906), but he does not mention any pre-humanistic wedding speeches. 
Rhetorical rules and samples are included in some of the early instructions for advo- 
cates; see M. A. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Der Civilprozess des gemeinen Rechts in 
geschichtlicher Entwicklung, VI, Bonn, 1874, pp. 148-59. Boncompagno’s Rhetorica 
Novissima (ed. A. Gaudenzi, Bibliotheca iuridica medii aevi, II, Bologna, 1892) is not 
a treatise on diclamcn, as most scholars seem to assume, but a rhetorical instruction 
for advocates. Also the treatise of Jacques de Dinant, published by A. Wilmart 
(Analecta Reginensia, Valican City, 1933, pp. 113-51) covers judicial oratory. It 
is often asserted that the humanists did not cultivate judicial oratory (Rossi, 154), 
yet this is contradicted by a passage of Jovius (Burckhardt, 176), and there are at 
least a few examples of judicial speeches composed by humanists (H. Baron, Leo¬ 
nardo Bruni Aretino: Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, Leipzig, 1928, p. 179; 
J. Paquier, De Philippi Beroaldi Junioris vita et scriptis, Paris, 1900, pp. 96-113). 
A systematic Investigation of the various types of humanist oratory and of their 
medieval antecedents has not yet been undertaken. It ought to include a study of 
the mutual relations between sacred and secular eloquence, and of possible Byzantine 
influences. See Krumbacher, 454 ff. and 470 ff. I hope to return to this subject in a 
separate article. 
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but others, for example, academic Speeches delivered at the beginning of 
the year or of a parlicular course or upon conferring or receiving a degree, 
had no classical antecedents whatsoever, and all these types of oratory 
were rooted in very specific customs and institutions of medieval Italy. 
The humanists invented hardly any of these types of speech, but they 
merely applied their Standards of style and elegance to a previously exist- 
ing form of literary expression, and thus satisfied a demand, both prac- 
tical and artistic, of the society of their time. Modem scholars are apt 
to speak contemptuously of this humanistic oratory, denouncing its empty 
rhetoric and its lack of “deep thoughts.” Yet the humanists merely in- 
tended to speak well, according to their taste and to the occasion, and it 
still remains to be seen whether they were less successful in that respect 
than their medieval predecessors or their modern successors. Being pieces 
of “empty rhetoric,” their speeches provide us with an amazing amount of 
information about the personal and intellectual life of their time. 

In their historiography, the humanists succeeded the medieval chroni- 
clers, yet they differ from them both in their merits and in their deficien- 
cies.^^ Humanist historiography is characterized by the rhetorical con- 
cem for elegant Latin and by the application of philological criticism to 
the Source materials of history. In both respects, they are the predeces¬ 
sors of modern historians.^® To combine the requirements of a good style 
and those of careful research was as rare and difficult then as it is at pres¬ 
ent. However, the link between history and rhetoric that seems to be so 
typical of the Renaissance was apparently a medieval heritage. Not only 
was the teaching of history in the medieval schools subordinate fco that of 
grammar and rhetoric, but we also find quite a few medieval historiog- 
raphers and chronists who were Professional grammarians and rhetori- 
cians.^^ Even the Renaissance custom of princes and cities appointing 
official historiographers to write their history seems to have had a few 
antecedents in medieval Italy.^^ 

Most of the philosophical treatises and dialogues of the humanists are 
really nothing but moral tracts, and many of them deal with subject 

Fueter falls to discuss the relations between medieval and humanistic his¬ 
toriography. 

** I should like to mention Carolus Sigonius, both for his masterful discussion of 
the forged charter of Theodosius II for Bologna university (Opera Omnia, VI, Milan, 
1787, p. 985 ff.), and for his Quotation from Cicero in connection with the donation 
of Constantine: “primam legem historiae esse ut ne quid falsi audeat, ne quid veri 
non audeat” {ihid.^ p. 985). Cf. De Oratoren II, 15, 62. 

** For example, Boncompagno of Signa {Liber de obsidione Anconacy ed. G. C. Zim- 
olo, Bologna, 1937) and Rolandinus of Padua (Cromca, ed. A. Bonardi, Ciitk di Cas- 
tello, 1905-08). 

G. Bertoni, II Duecento, p. 263. Machiavelli was on the payroll of the university 
of Pisa for writing his Florentine history. 
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matters also treated in the moralistic literature of the Middle Ages. There 
are, to be sure, significant differences in style, treatment, sources, and Solu¬ 
tions. However, the common features of the topics and literary patterns 
should not be overlooked either. A thorough comparative study of 
medieval and Renaissance moral treatises has not yet been made so far 
as I am aware, but in a few specific cases the Connection has been pointed 
out.*** Again it should be added that the very link between rhetoric and 
moral philosophy which became so apparent in the Renaissance had its 
antecedents in the Middle Ages. Medieval rhetoric, no less than ancient 
rhetoric, was continually quoting and inculcating moral sentences that 
interested the authors and their readers for their content as well as for 
their form. Moreover, there are at least a few cases in which medieval 
rhetoricians wrote treatises on topics of moral philosophy, or argued about 
the same moral questions that were to exercise the minds and pens of their 
successors, the Renaissance humanists.^^ 

Less definite is the link between humanists and medieval Italian rhetori¬ 
cians in the field of Latin poetry. On the basis of available evidence, it 
would seem that in the Italian schools up to the thirteenth Century verse- 
making was less cultivated than in France. Throughout the earlier 
Middle Ages, historical and panegyric epics as well as verse epitaphs were 
composed abundantly in Italy, yct prior to the thirteenth Century her 
share in rhythmical and in didactic poetry seems to have been rather 
modest.**® It is only after the middle of the thirteenth Century that we 
notice a marked increase in the production of Latin poetry in Italy, and 
the appearance of the teaching of poetry in the schools and universities. 
This development coincides with the earliest traces of Italian humanism, 
and it is tempting to ascribe it to French influences.^^ 

Allan H. Gilbert, MachiavelWs Prince and its Forerunners (Durham, N. C., 
1938). The question De nohilitate^ dear to the humanists of the fifteenth Century, 
was already discussed in the thirteenth (G. Bertoni, “Una lettera amatoria di Pier 
della Vigna,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LVII, 1911, p. 33 ff.). The 
humanist treatises on the dignity and happiness of man also continued medieval 
discussions (G. Gentile, “II concetto dell’uomo nel Rinascimento,” in his II pensiero 
italiano del rinascimento^ 3rd ed., Florence, 1940, pp. 47-113). 

Boncompagno of Signa wrote two moral treatises; Amicitia (ed. Sarina Nathan, 
Rome, 1909), and De malo senectutis et senii (ed. F. Novati, Rendiconti della Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di Scieme Morali, Sioriche e Filologiche, Series V, vol. 
I, 1892, pp. 50-59). 

Novati-Monteverdi, Le Origini. F. Novati, LHnfiusso del pensiero latino sopra 
la civiltä italiana del Medio Evo, 2nd ed., Milan, 1899. U. Ronca, Cultura medioevale 
e poesia latina d^Italia nei secoli XI e X//, 2 vols., Rome, 1892. F. J. E. Raby, A 
History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages, 2 vols., Oxford, 1934. 

** The rise of Latin poetry in Italy begins with the Paduan group of “pre-human 
ists”, see G, Bertoni, II Duecento, p. 272 ff. N. Sapegno, II Trecento, Milan, 1934, p. 
149 ff. 
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The same may be said with more confidence of the literature of commen- 
taries on the Latin classics, which are the direct result of school teaching. 
It is often asserted that Italy throughout the Middle Ages was closer to the 
classical tradition than any other European country. Yet if we try to 
trace the type of the humanistic commentary back into the Middle Ages, 
we find hardly any commentary on a Latin poet or prose writer composed 
in Italy prior to the second half of the thirteenth Century, whereas we 
find many such commentaries, from the ninth Century on, written in 
France or in the other Western countries that followed the French devel¬ 
opment.^^ Only after 1300, that is, after the earliest phase of humanism, 
did Italy produce an increasing number of such commentaries. Also of 
antiquarian studies there is very little evidence in Italy prior to the latter 
part of the thirteenth Century.^® Whereas we have abundant information 
about the reading of the Latin poets and prose writers in the medieval 
schools of France and of other Western countries, and whereas such Centers 
as Chartres and Orleans in the twelfth and early thirteenth Century owed 
much of their fame to the study of the Latin classics,the sources for 

A comprehensive study of the literature of medieval and Renaissance com¬ 
mentaries on the classical authors is a major desideratum. Much scattered informa¬ 
tion may be found concerning the commentaries on individual authors. The com¬ 
mentaries written before 1200 are listed in Manitius, op. cit. An interesting survey 
of such commentaries up to 1300, by B. H, (Haureau), is hidden in the Histoire lü~ 
teraire de la France, XXIX, 1885, 568-83. Haureau lists only one commentary which 
he believes to be from Italy. Of Italian origin are also certain legal glosses on Sen- 
eca, written in the twelfth Century (C. Pascal, Letteratura latina medievale, Catania, 
1909, pp. 150-54). There are also some Italian commentaries on Martianus Capelia, 
but this refers to the teaching of the “artes” rather than to that of the ‘^authores”. 
The Paduans began to study Seneca’s tragedies, and after the end of the thirteenth 
Century, the number of classical commentaries begins to increase. That these early 
Italian commentators were acquainted with the work of their French predecessors 
has been shown in the case of Giovanni del Virgilio by F. Ghisalberti (“Giovanni del 
Virgilio espositore delle ‘Metamorfosi,’ ” Giornale Dantesco XXXIV, 1933, 31 ff.). 
Relations between medieval and humanistic commentaries are also noticed by Eva 
M. Sanford (^^The manuscripts of Lucan: Accessws and Marginalia,” Speculum, IX, 
1934, pp. 278-95). 

See Sabbadini, Le scoperte. 

A. Clerval, Les ecoles de Chartres au moyen dge^ Paris, 1895. L. Delisle, “Les 
6coles d^Orleans au douzieme et au treizieme siede,” Annuaire-Bulletin de la Societe 
de Vhistoire de France, VII, 1869, 139-54. See also Paetow, The Battle of the Seven 
Arts. For the contrast of “artes” and “authores”, see E. Norden, Die antike Kunst¬ 
prosa, II, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 688 ff. and 724 ff. To the well known material on the 
study of the “authores” in medieval France, I should like to add the following 
passage from the chronist Landulphus Junior, which seems to have remained un- 
noticed: “revocare Yordanum de Clivi a provincia que dicitur Sancti Egidii in qua 
ipse Yordanus legebat lectionem auctorum non divinorum sed paganorum” {Historia 
Mediolanensis, ed. C. Castiglioni, Bologna, 1934, p. 18). The event must be dated 
shortly after 1100 A.D. 
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Italy are silent during the same period and begin to speak only after the 
middle of the thirteenth Century/® 

It was only after the beginning of the fourteenth Century that the teach- 
ing of poetry and of the classical authors became firmly established in the 
Italian schools and universities, to continue without Interruption through- 
out the Renaissance/^ Italian libraries, with the one exception of Monte 
Cassino, were not so well furnished with Latin classical poets as were some 
French and German libraries, and it has been noticed that the humanists 
of the fifteenth Century made most of their manuscript discoveries not 
in Italy, but in other countries. The conclusion seems inevitable that 
the study of classical Latin authors was comparatively neglected in Italy 
during the earlier Middle Ages and was introduced from France after the 
middle of the thirteenth Century.The Italian humanists thus took up 
the Work of their medieval French predecessors just about the time when 
classical studies began to decline in France, and whereas classical scholar¬ 
ship of the earliest humanists in its ränge and method was still dose to the 
medieval tradition, that of the later Renaissance developed far beyond 
anything attained during the Middle Ages. Consequently, if we consider 
the entire literary production of the Italian humanists we are led to the 
conclusion that the humanistic movement seems to have originated from 
a fusion between the novel interest in classical studies imported from 
France toward the end of the thirteenth Century and the much earlier 
traditions of medieval Italian rhetoric. 

We have seen that the humanists did not live outside the schools and 
universities, but were closely connected with them. The chairs commonly 
held by the humanists were those of grammar and rhetoric,that is, the 
same that had been occupied by their medieval predecessors, the dic- 
tatores. Thus it is in the history of the universities and schools and of 
their chairs that the connection of the humanists with medieval rhetoric 

Perhaps the earliest dated evidence of the reading of classical authors in an Ital¬ 
ian school of the Middle Ages is the criminal record of the theft of “three books of 
Ovid” from a teacher of grammar in Bologna (1294), see 0. Mazzoni Toselli, Racconti 
storici estratti dalV archivio criminale di Bologna, III (Bologna, 1870), 39 f. 

In 1321, Giovanni del Virgilio was appointed to lecture at Bologna on versifica- 
tion andon Virgil, Statius, Lucan, and Ovid (Ghisalberti, loc. dt.^4^ f.). L. J. Paetow 
comments on this document as follows: “This was a good beginning .... but the fair 
promise had no fulfillment^’ (The Arts Course at Medieval Universities, Urbana- 
Champaign, 1910, p. 60). Actually, the promise did find its fulfillment in the de¬ 
velopment of Italian humanism. The teaching of the classical authors never ceased 
in Italy after that memorable date which coincides with the approximate time when 
Petrarch was a Student at Bologna. 

For French influences on Italian humanism in the fourteenth Century, see also 
B. L. Ullman, “Some Aspects of the Origin of Italian Humanism,” Philological Quar~ 
ierly, XX (1941), 20-31. 

Burckhardt, op^cii,, p. 154. 
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becomes most apparent, However, under the influence of humanism, 
these chairs underwent a change which affected their name as well as 
their content and pretenses. About the beginning of the fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury poetry appears as a special teaching subject at Italian universities. 
After that time, the teaching of grammar was considered primarilyas the 
task of elementary instructors, whereas the humanists proper held the 
more advanced chairs of poetry and of eloquence. For eloquence was the 
equivalent of prose writing as well as of speech. The teaching of poetry 
and of eloquence was theoretical and practical at the same time, for the 
humanist professor instructed his pupils in verse-making and in speech- 
making both through rules and through models. Since classical Latin 
authors were considered as the chief models for Imitation, the reading of 
these authors was inseparably connected Mdth the theoretical and practical 
teaching of poetry and of eloquence. 

Thus we may understand why the humanists of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Century chose to call their field of study poetry and why they 
were often styled poets even though they composed no works that would 
qualify them as poets in the modern sense.^^ Also the coronation of poets 
in the Renaissance must be understood against this background.“ It 
had been originally understood as a kind of academic degree, and it was 
granted not merely for original poetic compositions, but also for the com- 
petent study of classical poets.®^ History was not taught as a separate 
subject, but formed a part of the study of rhetoric and poetry since the 
ancient historians were among the prose writers commonly studied in 

” K. Vossler, Poetische Theorien in der italienischen Frührenaissancey Berlin, 1900. 

*3 The work by V. Lancetti (Memorie intorno ai poeti laureati d^ogni iempo e d*ogni 
nazionCy Milan, 1839) is antiquated, but has not been replaced. Important contribu- 
tions were made by F. Novati (“La suprema aspirazione di Dante,in his Indagini e 
postille danteschCj Bologna, 1899, p. 83 ff.) and by E. H. Wilkins (“The Coronation of 
Petrarch,” Speculum, XVIII, 1943, pp. 155-97). I believe that the coronation cere- 
mony developed from the public recitals and approbations of books at the medieval 
universities (on such approbations, see L. Thorndike, “Public Readings of New 
Works in Mediaeval Universities,” Speculum, I, 1926, pp. 101-3, and the additional 
notes by Haskins and Thorndike, ihid.y pp. 221 and 445 ff.). The intermediary link 
is the coronation of the approved book, as in the case of Boncompagno at Bologna 
1215 (Novati, Indagini^ p. 86 f.). There is definite evidence that Mussato was 
crowned not only for his tragedy Ecerinis, but also for his historical work on Henry 
VII. Also the diploma of Petrarch’s coronation refers to him repeatedly as a poet 
and historian {Opera Oniniay Basel, 1581, IV, 6-7), and there are later cases of persons 
crowned as poets and orators. 

** Petrarch was examined by King Robert of Naples and took the king*s testimonial 
letters to Rome, that is, he followed much of the procedure that was used for aca¬ 
demic degrees in the kingdom of Naples. His diploma resembles doctoral diplomas 
and grants him the authorization “tarn in dicta arte poetica quam in dicta historica 
arte . . . legendi, disputandi atque interpretandi veterum scripturas et novas (read: 
novos) a seipso . . . libros et poemata componendi ...” (loc, cit.). 
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school. Moral philosophy was always the subject of a separate chair and 
was commonly studied from the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle. However, 
after the beginning of the fifteenth Century, the chair of moral philosophy 
was often held by the humanists, usually in combination with that of 
rhetoric and poetry.^® This combination reflects the expansion of hu- 
manistic leaming into the field of moral philosophy. 

The chairs of Greek language and literature which were an Innovation 
of the fourteenth Century were also commonly held by humanists. This 
teaching was not as closely tied up with the practical concem for writing 
Verses, speeches, or letters as was the study of Latin, and it was therefore 
more strictly scholarly and philological. On the other hand, since the 
fifteenth Century we find several cases where humanist teachers of Greek 
offered courses on Greek texts of philosophy and Science and thus invaded 
the territory of the rivaling fields.“ 

Later on the fields of study cultivated by the humanists were given a 
new and even more ambitious name. Taking up certain expressions 
found in Cicero and Gellius, the humanists as early as the fourteenth 
Century began to call their field of leaming the humane studies or the 
studies befitting a human being {stvdia humanitatiSy stvdia humaniora) 
The new name certainly implied a new claim and program, but it covered 
a Content that had existed long before and that had been designated by 
the more modest names of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. Although 
some modern scholars were not aware of this fact, the humanists certainly 
were, and we have several Contemporary testimonies showing that the 
stvdia humanitatis were considered as the equivalent of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, and moral philosophy.^® 

These Statements also prove another point that has been confused 

The chair of moral philosophy was held, for example, by Barzizza and by Filelfo. 

Lectures on the Greek or Latin text of Aristotle and other philosophical authors 
were given at Florence by Marsuppini, Argyropulos, and Politian, at Bologna by 
Codrus Urceus, and at Padua by Leonicus Thomaeus. I expect to treat this subject 
in my forthcoming study of the Italian universities. 

On humanitas in Roman antiquity and in the fifteenth Century, see W. Jaeger, 
Humanism and Theology (Milwaukee, 1943), pp. 20 ff. and 72 f. 

“ The clearest Statement is found in the famous library canon composed by Nicho- 
las V in his youth for Cosimo de’Medici. After having listed many books on the¬ 
ology, then the works of Aristotle in lojgicis, in physicis, in metaphysica, and in morali- 
hus, the Arabic and Greek commentators on Aristotle, other philosophical works 
translated from the Greek, and works on mathematics, he continues as follows: *‘de 
studiis autem humanitatis quantum ad grammaticam, rhetoricam, historicam et 
poeticam spectat ac moralem . . . P* (G. Sforza, “La patria, la famiglia ed i parenti 
di papa Niccolö V,** Atti della Reale Accademia Lucchese di Sciemey Lettere ed Artiy 
XXIII, 1884, p. 380). An educational charter of the Jesuits of 1591 speaks of “studia 
humanitatis, hoc est grammaticae, historiae, poeticae et rhetoricae” (quoted by K. 
Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie^ II, Leipzig, 1924, p. 327). 
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by most modern historians: the humanists, at least in Italy or before the 
sixteenth Century, did not Claim that they were substituting a new en- 
cyclopaedia of learning to the medieval one,^^ and they were aware of the 
fact that their field of study occupied a well defined and limited place 
within the System of Contemporary learning.®^ To be sure, they tended 
to emphasize the importance of their field in comparison with the other 
Sciences and to encroach upon the latter’s territory, but on the whole they 
did not deny the existence or validity of these other Sciences. This well 
defined place of the stvdia humanitatis is reflected in the new term human- 
isla which apparently was coined during the latter half of the fifteenth 
Century and became increasingly populär during the sixteenth Century. 
The term seems to have originated in the slang of university students and 
gradually penetrated into official usage.®^ It was coined after the model 
of such medieval terms as legista, junsta, canonistaj and artista, and it 
designated the Professional teacher of the studia humanitatis. The term 
kumanista in this limited sense thus was coined during the Renaissance, 
whereas the term humanism was first used by nineteenth Century his¬ 
torians. If I am not mistaken, the new term humanism reflects the mod¬ 
ern and false conception that Renaissance humanism was a basically new 
philosophical movement, and under the influence of this notion the old 
term humanist has also been misunderstood as designating the represen- 
tative of a new Weltanschauung. The old term kumanista, on the other 
hand, reflects the more modest, but correct, Contemporary view that the 
humanists were the teachers and representatives of a certain brauch of 
learning which at that time was expanding and in vogue, but well limited 

This was attempted, however, in the sixteenth Century by Vives in his work De 
tradendis disciplinis. 

The humanist Leonardo Bruni, when comparing Dante and Petrarch, attributes 
greater knowledge in philosophy and mathematics to Dante, “perocche nellascienza 
delle lettere e nella cognizione della lingua latina Dante fu molto inferiore al Pe- 
trarca^^ {Le Vite die Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio, ed. A. Solerti,Milan, n.d., p.292 f.). 
For Bruni, the learning of Petrarch is not universal and does not include philosophy. 

Rossi (op. cit.y 6 and 15) cites a poem of Ariosto (1523) for the earliest appearance 
of the term umanista in Italian, and an epigram of the late fifteenth Century for the 
earliest appearance of the term kumanista in Latin. I have not been able to verify 
the latter passage, but I found the following passage in a vernacular letter written 
in 1490 by the rector of Pisa university to the officials in Florence: “avendole S. V. 
condocto quello Kumanista che non e venuto”, this will be a disappointment for 
many foreign students who have come “per udire humanitä” (Angelus Fabronius, 
Historia Academiae Pisanae, I, Pisa, 1791, p. 369 f.). During the sixteenth Century, 
the Latin term kumanista appears in the university documents of Bologna and Fer¬ 
rara. John Florio in his Italian-English dictionary has the following entry: “Hu- 
manista, a humanist or Professor of humanitie” {A Worlde of Wördes, London, 1598, 
164). 
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in its subject matter. Humanism did not represent the sum total of 
learning in the Italian Renaissance, 

If we care to look beyond the field of the humanities into the other 
fields of learning as they were cultivated during the Italian Renaissance, 
that is, into jurisprudence, medicine, theology, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy, what we find is evidently a continuation of medieval learning 
and may hence very well be called scholasticism. Since the term has been 
subject to controversy, I should like to say that I do not attach any un- 
favorable connotation to the term scholasticism. As its characteristic, 
I do not consider any particular doctrine, but rather a specific method, 
that is, the type of logical argument represented by the form of the Questio. 
It is well kno^\^l that the content of scholastic philosophy, since the thir- 
teenth Century, was largely based on the writings of Aristotle, and that the 
development of this philosophy, since the twelfth Century, was closely 
connected with the schools and universities of France and England, es- 
pecially with the universities of Paris and of Oxford. The place of Italy 
is, however, less known in the history and development of scholastic 
philosophy. Several Italians are found among the most famous philos- 
ophers and theologians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but prac- 
tically all of them did their studying and teaching in France. Whereas 
Italy had flourishing schools of rhetoric, of jurisprudence, and of medicine 
during the twelfth and early thirteenth Century, she had no native center 
of philosophical studies during the same period. After 1220 the new 
mendicant Orders established schools of theology and philosophy in many 
Italian cities, but unlike those in France and England, these schools of the 
friars for a long time had no links with the Italian universities. Regular 
faculties of theology were not established at the Italian universities before 
the middle of the fourteenth Century, and even after that period, the 
university teaching of theology continued to be spotty and irregulär. 

Aristotelian philosophy, although not entirely unknown at Salerno 
toward the end of the twelfth Century, made its regulär appearance at the 
Italian universities after the middle of the thirteenth Century and in dose 
Connection with the teaching of medicine.I think it is safe to assume 
that Aristotelian philosophy was then imported from France as were 
the study of classical authors and many other forms of intellectual ac- 

For the relation between theology, medicine, and philosophy in Italy, see H* 
Rashdali (The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. by F. M. Powicke 
and A. B. Emden, Oxford, 1936,1, 261 ff.). There is some Aristotelianism in the writ¬ 
ings of Urso of Salerno (early thirteenth Century), and there was a group of theolo¬ 
gians and canonists at Bologna in the twelfth Century who were influenced by Abe- 
lard. Yet the regulär connection between medicine and Aristotelian philosophy, 
which was to become characteristic of Italian science, appears for the first time in 
the writings of Taddeo of Florence (late thirteenth Century), 
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tivity.®^ After the beginning of the fourteenth Century, this Italian Aris- 
totelianism assumed a more definite shape.®^ The teaching of logic and 
natural philosophy became a well established part of the university Curricu¬ 
lum and even spread to some of the secondary schools. An increasing 
number of commentaries and questions on the works of Aristotle reflect 
this teaching tradition, and numerous systematic treatises on philosophical 
subjects show the same general trend and background. Düring the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, further influences were received from 
Paris in the field of natural philosophy and from Oxford in the field of 
logic,®® and from the latter part of the fourteenth Century on we can trace 
an unbroken tradition of Italian Aristotelianism which continued through 
the fifteenth and sixteenth Century and far into the seventeenth Century.®® 
The common notion that scholasticism as an old philosophy was super- 
seded by the new philosophy of humanism is thus again disproved by 
plain facts. For Italian scholasticism originated toward the end of the 
thirteenth Century, that is, about the same time as did Italian humanism, 
and both traditions developed side by side throughout the period of the 
Renaissance and even thereafter. 

However, the two traditions had their locus and Center in two different 
sectors of leaming: humanism in the field of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry 
and to some extent in moral philosophy, scholasticism in the fields of 
logic and of natural philosophy. Everybody knows the eloquent attacks 
launched by Petrarch and Bruni against the logicians of their time, and 
it is generally believed that these attacks represent a vigorous new move¬ 
ment rebelling against an old entrenched habit of thought. Yet actually 

The influence of the school of Paris upon the earliest Italian Aristotelians ought 
to be further investigated. The earliest tangible fact seems to be the notice that 
Gentile da Cingoli, who became a teacher of logic and philosophy at Bologna around 
1300, attended a course on Aristotle by Johannes Vate who appears at Paris around 
1290 (M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben^ II, Munich, 1936, p. 265 f.). It is 
well known that Peter of Abano, the supposed founder of the school of Padua, studied 
at Paris and was in personal relations with Jean de Jandun. As late as 1340 the physi- 
cian Gentile da Foligno is reported to have advised the ruler of Padua to s6nd twelve 
youths to Paris to study the arts and medicine (H. Denifle and E. Chatelaih, Chartu- 
larium Universitatis Parisiensis^ II, Paris, 1891, p. 558). 

M. Grabmann, “Studien über den Averroisten Taddeo da Parma,” op. cit., 239- 
60. Id., “Der Bologneser Averroist Angelo d’Arezzo,” ibid.^ pp. 261-71. Peter of 
Abano and Gentile da Cingoli belong to the same period. Urbano of Bologna would 
seem to belong to the second half of the fourteenth Century. 

P. Duhem, “La tradition de Buridan et la Science italienne au XVI® siöcle,” 
in his ßtudes sur Leonard de Vinci, III, Paris, 1913, pp. 113-259; Id., “La dialectique 
d’Oxford et la scolastique italienne,” Bulletin Italien, XII, 1912, and XIII, 1913. 

For this Italian Aristotelianism, see Ueberweg, op. cit., p. 22 ff. J. Brücker, 
Historia critica philosophiae, IV, pt. I, 148 ff. K. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande, IV, Leipzig, 1870, p. 118 ff.; p. 176 ff.; p. 232 ff. E. Renan, Averrobs et 
Vaverroisme, Paris, 1852 (2nd rev. ed., Paris, 1861). 
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the English method of dialectic was quite as novel at the Italian schools of 
that time as were the humanistic studies advocated by Petrarch and Bruni,®^ 
and the humanistic attack was as much a matter of departmental rivalry 
as it was a clash of opposite ideas or philosophies. Bruni is even hinting 
at one point that he is not speaking quite in earnest.®® Such controversies, 
interesting as they are, were mere episodes in a long period of peaceful 
coexistence between humanism and scholasticism. Actually the hu- 
manists quarreled as much among each other as they did with the scho- 
lastics. Moreover, it would be quite wrong to consider these controversies 
as serious battles for basic principles whereas many of them were meant 
to be merely personal feuds, intellectual tournaments, or rhetorical exer- 
cises. Finally, any attempt to reduce these controversies to one issue 
must fail since the discussions were concemed with many diverse and 
overlapping issues.®® Therefore, we should no longer be surprised that 
Italian Aristotelianism quietly and forcefully survived the attacks of 
Petrarch and his humanist successors. 

But the Aristotelianism of the Renaissance did not remain untouched by 
the new influence of humanism. Philosophers began to make abundant 
use of the Greek text and of the new Latin translations of Aristotle, of his 
ancient commentators, and of other Greek thinkers. The revival of 
ancient philosophies that came in the wake of the humanistic movement, 
especially the revival of Platonism and of Stoicism, left a strong impact 
upon the Aristotelian philosophers of the Renaissance.^® Yet in spite of 
these significant modifications, Renaissance Aristotelianism continued the 
medieval scholastic tradition without any visible break. It preserved a 
firm hold on the university chairs of logic, natural philosophy, and meta- 

Usually the introduction of English dialectic in Italy is attributed to Paul of 
Venice at Padua about 1400. Yet Peter of Mantua, whom Prantl and Duhem treat 
as an author of the fifteenth Century because of the publication date of his treatises, 
lived during the fourteenth Century and probably died in 1400 A.D. He taught at 
Bologna and may have been the first Italian follower of the Oxford school. See the 
letter addressed to him by Salutati (note 13 above), and Novati’s footnote which 
gives several biographical data and references to manuscripts, all unknown to his- 
torians of philosophy. A manuscript with logical works of Peter is at Columbia 
University Library. The text of the “loyca Ferebrigh” appears in the library of the 
Franciscans in Assisi as early as 1381 (Manacorda, op.cit.j pt. II, p. 361). 

After having joked about the Barbaric names of the English logicians, Bruni 
continues: ‘‘Et quid Colucci ut haec ioca omittam quid est inquam in dialectica quod 
non Britannicis sophismatibus conturbatum sit?^’ (Leonardi Bruni Aretini Dialogus 
de trihus vatibus FlorentiniSj ed. K. Wotke, Vienna, 1889, p. 16). 

For some of the humanist controversies see R. Sabbadini, Storia del ciceronia- 
nismo. 

For Stoic elements in Pomponazzi, see L. Zanta, La renaissance du Stoicisme au 
XVI* sihclCf Paris, 1914. For Platonic elements in Pomponazzi see my note,“Ficino 
and Pomponazzi on the Place of Man in the Universe,'' Journal of the Hisiory of Ideas, 
V (1944), 220-25. 
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physics, whereas even the humanist professors of moral philosophy con- 
tinued to base their lectures on Aristotle. The literary activity of these 
Aristotelian philosophers is embodied in a large number of commentaries, 
questions, and treatises. This literature is difficult of access and arduous 
to read, but rieh in philosophical problems and doctrines. It represents 
the bulk and kernel of the philosophical thought of the period, but it has 
been badly neglected by modern historians. Scholars hostile to the Mid¬ 
dle Ages considered this literature an unfortunate survival of medieval 
traditions that may be safely disregarded, whereas the true modern spirit 
of the Renaissance is expressed in the literature of the humanists. Medi- 
evalists, on the other hand, have largely concentrated on the earlier phases 
of scholastic philosophy and gladly sacrificed the later scholastics to the 
criticism of the humanists and their modern followers, a tendency that 
has been further accentuated by the recent habit of identifying scholasti- 
cism with Thomism. 

Consequently, most modern scholars have condemned the Aristotelian 
philosophers of the Renaissance without a hearing, labeling them as empty 
squibblers and as followers of a dead past who failed to understand the 
living Problems of their new times. Recent works on the civilization of 
the Renaissance thus often repeat the charges made against the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophers by the humanists of their time, and even give those 
attacks a much more extreme meaning than they were originally intended 
to have. Other scholars who are not favorable to the humanists either 
include both scholastics and humanists in a summary sentence that re- 
flects the judgments of seventeenth-century scientists and philosophers. 
Only a few famous figures such as Pietro Pomponazzi seem to resist the 
general verdict. 

There has been a tendency to present Pomponazzi and a few other 
thinkers as basically different from the other Aristotelians of their time and 
as closely related with the humanists or with the later scientists. This 
is merely an attempt to reconcile the respect for Pomponazzi with modern 
preconceptions against the Aristotelians of the Renaissance. Actually 
Pomponazzi does not belong to the humanists or to the later scientists, but 
to the tradition of medieval and Renaissance Aristotelianism. The num¬ 
ber of modern scholars who have actually read some of the works of the 
Italian Aristotelians is comparatively small. The most influential com- 
prehensive treatment of the group is found in Renan’s book on Averroes 
and Averroism, a book which had considerable merits for its time, but which 
also contains several errors and confusions which have been repeated ever 
gince.’^ If we want to judge the merits and limitations of Renaissance 

E. Renan, Averroks et Vaverroismey 2nd ed., Paris, 1861. Renan’s work has been 
superseded for the thirteenth Century by P. Mandonnet (Siger de Brabant et Vaver- 
roUme latin au XIII* süchy 2nd ed., 2 vols., Louvain, 1908-11). There is a wide- 
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Aristotelianism we will have to proceed to a new direct investigation of the 
Source materials, instead of repeating antiquated judgments. It will be 
necessary to study in detail the questions discussed by these thinkers, such 
as the doctrine of immortality and its demonstrability, the problem of the 
so-called double truth, and the method of scientific proof.^^ Due con- 
sideration should also be given to the contributions made by these Aris- 
totelian philosophers to medicine and natural history, and to the influ- 
ence they exercised upon such early scientists as Galilei and Harvey.^^ 
Current notions about the prevalence of Thomism among the Aristotelians, 
about the controversy of the Averroists and the Alexandrists, about the 
continuity and uniformity of the school of Padua, and even the very con- 
cept of Averroism will have to be reexamined and possibly abandoned. 
Also the widespread belief that the Italian Aristotelians were atheists and 
free-thinkers who merely did not dare to say what they thought ought 
to be investigated in its origin and validity.^^ 

spread belief that Renan has been entirely superseded by Mandonnet, but this is 
obviously not true for the fourteenth and later centuries. The recent article by M. 
M. Gorce (“Averroisme,” Dictionnaire d^Histoire et de Geographie EccUsiasiique, 
V, 1931, 1032-92) does not supersede Renan either, although it Supplements him in a 
few details; Gorce largely follows Renan for the later period and does not correct any 
of his major mistakes. There is a fairly large literature on Pomponazzi, and a mono- 
graph on Cesare Cremonini by L. Mabilleau {ßtude historique sur la philosophie dela 
Renaissance en Italiey Paris, 1881). 

An important contribution to the latter problem has been published by J, H. 
Randall Jr. (“The Development of Scientific Method in the School of Padua,” Jour¬ 
nal of the History of Ideas, 1,1940, 177-206). 

For the contributions of the Aristotelians to sixteenth-century Science, see L. 
Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science^ Vols. V-VI, New York, 
1941. For Galilei’s connection with Italian Aristotelianism, see Randall, loc. cit. 
I should like to add the following detail: Everybody knows Galilei’s Statement that 
the nobility of a Science depends on the certainty of its method rather than on the 
dignity of its subject matter (Opere, Edizione Nazionale, VI, 1896, p. 237; VII, 1897, 
p. 246). Remembering this Statement, I was surprised to find among Pomponazzi’s 
Questions on the first book of Aristotle’s De anima the following one: “Nobilitas 
scientiae a quo sumatur. Quaestio est a quo sumatur magis nobilitas scientiae, an a 
nobilitate subiecti an a certitudine demonstrationis vel aequaliter ab ambobus” 
(L. Ferri, “Intorno alle dottrine psicologiche di Pietro Pomponazzi,” Atti della Reale 
Accademia dei Linceij Series II, vol. III, 1875-76, pt. III, p. 423). Pomponazzi does 
not give a clear answer as does Galilei, but it is obvious that Galilei’s Statement is 
not an isolated aphorism, but a conscious answer given to a traditional question 
debated in the Aristotelian schools of philosophy. 

Most of these notions go back to Renan and have been repeated ever since, 
especially by French scholars. As I hope to show in a forthcoming study, there is no 
evidence for the existence of an Alexandrist school in the sixteenth Century; there is 
hardly a uniform Averroist tradition, especially not in the sense used by Renan, who 
fails to distinguish between the use made of Averroes as a commentator and the 
adherence to specific Averroist doctrines such aa the unity of the intellect; there was 
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Thus we may conclude that the humanism and the scholasticism of the 
Renaissance arose in medieval Italy about the same time, that is, about 
the end of the thirteenth Century, and that they coexisted and developed 
all the way through and beyond the Renaissance period as different 
branches of leaming. Their controversy, much less persistent and violent 
than usually represented, is merely a phase in the battle of the arts, not a 
struggle for existence. We may compare it to the debates of the arts in 
medieval literature, to the rivaling claims of medicine and of law at the 
universities, or to the claims advanced by Leonardo in his Paragone for 
the superiority of painting over the other arts. Humanism certainly had 
a tendency to influence the other Sciences and to expand at their expense, 
but all kinds of adjustments and combinations between humanism and 
scholasticism were possible and were successfully accomplished. It is 
only after the Renaissance, through the rise of modern Science and modern 
philosophy, that Aristotelianism was gradually displaced, whereas hu¬ 
manism became gradually detached from its rhetorical background and 
evolved into modern philology and history. 

Thus humanism and scholasticism both occupy an important place in 
the civihzation of the Italian Renaissance, yet neither represents a uni- 
fied picture, nor do both together constitute the whole of Renaissance 
civilization. Just as hiunanism and scholasticism coexisted as different 
branches of culture, there were besides them other imporant, and perhaps 
even more important branches. I am thinking of the developments in 
the fine arts, in vemacular literature, in the mathematical Sciences, and in 
religion and theology. Many misunderstandings have resulted from the 
attempts to Interpret or to criticize humanism and scholasticism in the 
light of these other developments. Too many historians have tried to 
play up the fine arts, or vemacular poetry, or science, or religion against 
the “learning of the schools.” These attempts must be rejected. The 
religious and theological problems of the Protestant and Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion were hardly related to the issues discussed in the philosophical litera¬ 
ture of the same time, and supporters and enemies of humanistic learning 
and of Aristotelian philosophy were found among the followers of both 
religious parties. The development of vemacular poetry in Italy was not 

no distinctive school of Padua, especially not in the fourteenth Century, but merely a 
broad movement of Italian Aristotelianism in which the university of Padua came to 
play a leading role during the sixteenth Century; many philosophers listed by Renan 
as repräsentatives of the Paduan school actually never lived in that city; the tradi- 
tion that the Paduan Aristotelians were atheists and free-thinkers is mainly based on 
unverified anecdotes and insinuations and developed in France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth Century when the free-thinkers of that period were looking for 
forerunners whereas their orthodox opponents had no reason to defend the memory 
of thinkers who had tried to compromise between reason and faith in a way that was 
no longer considered permissible or possible by either side. 
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opposed or delayed by the humanists, as most historians of literature 
complain, Some humanists stressed the superiority of Latin, to be sure, 
but few if any of them seriously thought of abolishing the volgare in speech 
or writing. On the other hand, many humanists are found among the 
advocates of the volgare, and a great number of authors continued to 
write in both languages. Again, modern historians have tried to interpret 
ÜB a struggle for existence what in fact was merely a rivalry between dif¬ 
ferent forms of expression.^® 

The ädmirable development of the fine arts which is the chief glory of 
the Italian Renaissance did not spring from any exaggerated notions about 
the Creative genius of the artist or about his role in society and culture. 
Such notions are the product of the Romantic movement and its eight- 
eenth-century forerunners, and they were largely foreign to the Italian 
Renaissance. Renaissance artists were primarily craftsmen, and they 
often became scicntists, not because their superior genius anticipated the 
modern destinies of Science, but because certain branches of scientific 
knowledge, such as anatomy, perspective, or mechanics were considered 
as a necessary requirement in the development of their craft. If some of 
these artist-scientists were able to make considerable contributions to 
Science, this does not mean that they were completely independent or 
contemptuous of the Science and learning available in their own time. Fi- 
nally, mathematics and astronomy made remarkable progress during the 
sixteenth Century and assumed increasing importance in their practical 
applications, in the literature of the time, and in the Curriculum of the 
schools and universities. 

If this development did not immediately affect philosophy, this was due 
not to the stupidity or inertia of Contemporary philosophers, but to the 
fact that physics or natural philosophy was considered as a part of phi)os- 
ophy and that there was almost no traditional link between the mathe- 
matical Sciences and philosophy. Galileo was a Professional Student and 
teacher of mathematics and astronomy, not of philosophy. His claim that 
physics should be based on mathematics rather than on logic was not 
merely a novel idea as far as it went, but it revolutionized the very con- 
ceptions on which the curriculum of the schools and universities was based. 
It is hence quite understandable that he was opposed by the Aristotelian 

On the question of Latin and volgare as discussed by the humanists, see R. 
Sabbadini, Storia del ciceronianismo, 127-36. I do not agree with his presentation of 
the Problem. The orations of Romolo Amaseo, and the similar one of Sigonius, were 
primarily defenses of Latin as a field of study, without any Intention to abolish the 
volgare, We still need a history of the Italian literary language that wouldshowits 
gradual expansion, at the expense of Latin and also of local dialects, according to 
the various regions of Italy as well as to the various branches of literary expression. 
The Droblem was formulated by Burckhardt (13th ed., p. 418). 
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physicists of his time who considered his method as an invasion of their 
traditional domain by the mathematicians. On the other hand, there is 
no evidence that Galileo met with any serious resistance within his own 
field of mathematics and astronomy in which he enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation and of which the main chairs were soon occupied by his pupils. 
If we want to understand and to judge these developments we must know 
the issues and the Professional traditions of the later Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance. 

Modern scholarship has been far too much influenced by all kinds of 
prejudices, against the use of Latin, against scholasticism, against the 
medieval church, and also by the unwarranted effort to read later develop¬ 
ments, such as the German Reformation, or French libertinism, or nine- 
teenth-century liberalism or nationalism, back into the Renaissance. The 
only way to understand the Renaissance is a direct and, possibly, an ob- 
jective study of the original sources. We have no real justification to 
take sides in the controversies of the Renaissance, and to play up hu- 
manism against scholasticism, or scholasticism against humanism, or 
modern Science against both of them. Instead of trying to reduce every- 
thing to one or two issues, which is the privilege and curse of political 
controversy, we should try to develop a kind of historical pluralism. It 
is easy to praise everything in the past which happens to resemble certain 
favorite ideas of our own time, or to ridicule and minimize everything that 
disagrees with them. This method is neither fair nor helpful for an 
adequate understanding of the past. It is equally easy to indulge in a 
sort of worship of success, and to dismiss defeated and refuted ideas with 
a shrugging of the shoulders, but just as in political history, this method 
does justice neither to the vanquislied nor to the victors. Instead of 
blaming each Century for not having anticipated the achievements of the 
next, intellectual history must patiently register the errors of the past 
as well as its truths. Complete objectivity may be impossible to achieve, 
but it should remain the permanent aim and Standard of the historian 
as well as of the philosopher and scientist. 


Columbia University. 



Annuaire de VInstitut de Philologie et d^Histoire orientales et slaveSj vol. 

VII (1939-1944). New York: Editions de PInstitut, H. Gr^goire, 67 

Riverside Drive, 1944. Pp. 563. 

This Volume presents the work of the famous Brussels Institute in Amer¬ 
ica, where, under the presidency of M. Robert Werner and the vice-presi- 
dency of Professor Henri Gregoire, it was reconstituted after the military 
disa^ter of 1940 in the framework of the Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes, 
under the New School for Social Research. The twenty-three articles 
composing it bear impressive testimony not only to the activity and ränge 
of this group of scholars but also to the beneficent results of the “entr’- 
aide’’, the “mutualit^” of philologists and historians, of mediaevalists, 
classicists, and orientalists, the organization of which is stated by M. 
Gregoire, in his “Chronique de ITnstitut” (pp. 473-492 of this volume), 
to have l3een one of the chief purposes of its founding. Witli what great 
success this purpose has been achieved is known to those privileged to 
attend, for example, M. Gr^goire's Byzantine seminary or the seminary on 
Le DU d’Igor of MM. Gregoire, Jakobson, Szeftel, and Vernadsky. 

The present volume is dedicated to the memory of the orientalists and 
Slavic scholars who are among the martyrs of this war and v hose obitu- 
aries (pp. 493-549) form one of the most tragic chronicles of our time. As 
an example of valor and achievement brutally cut off, let us eite the Belgian 
historian Henri Laurent (pp. 493-500) who was, in the words of M. Gr6- 
goire, “parmi les jeunes, sans distinction de nationalite, . . . humainement 
et scientifiquement le plus grand et le meilleur”, who, though for twenty 
years a sufferer from tuberculosis, found the energy to produce a large body 
of work (the list of his publications comprises forty-two titles), and who 
died, May 28th, 1940, in his thirty-seventh year, when the ship taking him 
to England was torpedoed. 

Since space is limited, only articles in the Byzantine field will be sum- 
marized here. The others will be listed at the end of this review. 

W. H. and G. G. Buckler (“Dated Wall-Paintings in Cyprus,” pp. 47- 
70) make a valuable contribution to the history of Byzantine painting by 
Publishing inscriptions commemorating donors from eight churches in 
Cyprus. These inscriptions give the year of the erection or decoration, 
or sometimes both, of the church, and ränge from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth Century. Photographs of many of the inscriptions and some of the 
paintings are included. A few misprints have crept into this excellent 
article. P. 56, 1. 2, for ovtos read oßros; 1. 8, for TouXtto read ffouXtoj; p. 
66, 1. 5 of the second inscription, for oi read ol; in the caption on p. 65, for 
north read south. On p. 51, 1. 4, do^äaßaL seems to be a misprint forßo^derat. 
P. 58, 1. 8, roD, which is restored for the sake of the metre, should follow 
irrjpdsy otherwise ^Xo^epoD becomes a predicate. “Intercession” would be 
a better translation of wpeeßeiaLs than “messages” on p. 69, and the day of 
the month on p. 56 is the 4th, not the Ist. 
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S. H. Cross in a terse and eloquent article (“The Results of the Conver- 
sion of the Slavs from Byzantium’’, pp. 71-82) argues “that it was the good 
fortune of the Balkan and the Russian Slavs to have been converted from 
Byzantium rather than from the German west.” He contrasts the treat- 
ment accorded the Western Slavs who “were not so much converted as 
enslaved and exterminated” with Byzantium's promotion of vernacular 
culture. The elements of Byzantine civilization that the Bulgarians 
adopted are enumerated, and the rapid absorption of Byzantine culture 
by the Russians is cited as proof of its vitality and power to inspire. It 
was the Tartar Invasion that ended the intellectual advance of media^val 
Russia and the Tartar example that made the Russian ruling classes 
tyrannical and autocratic. It was, on the other hand, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Byzantine culture that religious and social Ideals 
survived in Russia, making her receptive to modern Western civilization 
when it became accessible. 

G. Levi Deila Vida (“Le ‘Stratag^me de la vierge’ et la traduction arabe 
du Tratum spirituale’ de Jean Moschus,” pp. 83-126) discusses a fragment 
of a late thirteenth or early fourteenth Century Arabic manuscript belong- 
ing to the Theological Seminary of New Brunswick, New Jersey. It 
contains nine Christian legends of monks, nuns, and laymen, most of which 
are localized in Palestine or Sinai, among them the story of “The Virgin’s 
Stratagem”, other versions of which were discussed by Mr. Deila Vida 
in ByzantioUj XV, pp. 144 ff. The New Brunswck Version seems to be 
the oldest so far discovered. Mr. Deila Vida thinks it certain that the 
story originated in a Palestinian convent and quite possible that it was 
based on a real incident. He suggests that the New Brunswick fragment 
may be part of an expanded translation of the Pratum Spirituaie of Jo¬ 
hannes Moschus. The Arabic text and a translation of all nine stories in 
the fragment are appended to the article. 

E. R. Hardy, Jr., (“A Fragment of the Works of the Abbot Isaias”, 
pp. 127-140) publishes Columbia Papyrus no. 553 containing on the verso 
a sixth-century deed of sale and on the recto forty-seven lines correspond- 
ing to OraL IV, 6-7, of the abbot Isaias (died ca. 488 A.D.), one of the more 
moderate members of the monophysite party. The fragment, which is 
written lengthwise like a letter or legal document, consists of advice on a 
number of points touching the monastic life. This work had been pub- 
lished hitherto only in the Latin translation by P. F. Zini reprinted by 
Migne, P. G., XL. I noted a number of misprints in the Greek text. In 
1. 3, for kaaas read eaaas (i-e., etacas); 6, for XoyLCfxosv read Xo^tcrjucov (i.e., 
XoyKTfxov); 21, for »carexe read (cdrexe; 43, for oltto (tov read äird aov] 44, for 
TrepiccÖTepöv cov read Treptccrorepov aov. The expression auoiroiVTa tiirelv 
(8-9), the form (or spelling?) 5oTs (szc) in 1. 46, and abrQ in 1. 42 might 
have received comment. The following notes concern the translation. 
In 1. 12 the natural order of the words would make eu (if it belongs here at 
all; the critical note calls it uncertain) modify d.\\7}y6p7}(rov rather than 
äWrjyopriaavTos. “Have not as yet ended the slavery of the evil passion 
of the body” seems a forced translation of 1. 24. “Have not completed 
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the subjection of the body to hardship'^ would be more in keeping with 
the usual meaning of KaKOTaßtLa] Zini^s rendering, “corpus tuum nondum 
in servitutem redegisti”, is substantially correct. I should prefer “since” 
to “because” in 1. 32, “with all his heart” to “in a whole heart” in 41, and 
“expedient” to “convenient” in 44 and 47 (cf. the Prayer Book’s transla- 
tion of the prayer of the third antiphon from the Liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom: “Fulfil now, 0 Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants as 
may be most expedient for them^'— irpös t6 avpapepov). In 1. 18 of the deed 
of sale evXaßovs would be more exactly rendered by “pious”; the phrase, 
“of pious memory,” is surely unobjectionable. 

Ernest Honigmann (“Meridianus Episcopus”, pp. 141-154), in a closely 
reasoned discussion of the eleventh novel of Justinian, shows that Jus- 
tiniana Prima, which is mentioned in this novel, was situated not in Dar- 
dania, as is often assumed, but in Dacia Mediterranea, that its archbishop 
was not a metropolitan, but held a rank corresponding to that of the exarchs 
of the eastem dioceses, and that the Meridianus episcopus mentioned in 
the same decree was bishop, not of Mesembria, but of Meridium or Meridio, 
a town near the Timok which is perhaps to be identified with the ruins of 
Ravna. 

In another article (“L’4v^ch4 ph4nicien de Porphyreon [Haifa]”, pp. 
381-394), Mr. Honigmann proves that the Phoenician bishopric of Por¬ 
phyreon, known as early as 451 A.D., was not situated, as has hitherto 
been assumed, between Sidon and Beyrout, but corresponded to the 
modern town of Haifa. The bishopric was perhaps established by Photius 
of Tyre, who in 448-451 was hard put to it to hold his own against Juvenal 
of Jerusalem and Eustathius of Berytus, and may have reinforced his 
Position by creating new bishoprics. 

Roman Jakobson (“Saint Constantin et la langue syriaque”, pp. 181- 
186) discusses a crux in the ninth-century Slavonic life of St. Constantine 
(Cyril)—the passage (ch. VIII) asserting that the saint found at Cherson a 
Gospel and Psalter written in Russian letters (rusisk 3 Tni pisimeny) and a 
man who spoke this language and that by speaking with the man he 
learned the language and succeeded in deciphering the writing. A. Vaillant 
proposed reading sunskymi (Syrian, i.e., Syriac) here and Suri (Syrians), 
with the majority of the MSS., instead of the variant Rusi (Russians) 
in ch. XV of the same life. Mr. Jakobson supports VaillanPs emendation 
by a number of arguments: (1) The short life of St. Cyril in the Prolog 
States that the saint knew four languages, Greek, Latin, Syriac (surisky), 
and Hebrew. (2) There is other evidence that Slavic-speaking scribes 
confused sur- (Syrian) with rus- (Russian). (3) St. Constantine’s chief 
Creation, the Glagolitic alphabet, includes many characters of Hebrew 
and, particularly, Samaritan origin, thus confirming the Statements of the 
Slavonic life on his Hebrew and Samaritan studies. The Glagohtic k 
resembles the Syriac kaph; the question of possible Syriac traces in the 
Glagolitic alphabet ought to be examined. (4) Syrians are found on the 
shores of the Black Sea at an early date, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
mentions trade between Syria and the Russians. The Metropohtan 
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Michael the Syrian sent to Cherson by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
may have been sent by Photius rather than in Vladimir’s time. These 
and like considerations show that there is nothing improbable in Constan- 
tine’s finding a Syrian and Syriac books in Cherson. 

Henry and Renee Kahane (“Mediterranean Bibliography*’, pp. 187- 
228) publish a bibliography on the subject of Italian loan-words in Modern 
Greek. This list, which contains 285 items conveniently grouped under 
eleven headings (for VI on p. 224 read XI) will at once become an 
indispensable tool for all specialists in Mediaeval and Modem Greek. 
Even the amateur whose reading of the modern language is so often ham- 
pered by the lack of adequate dictionaries will be benefited, for many 
individual words are noted, not only in the section devoted to them but 
also under '‘Dialects”, ‘Thonetics and Morphology”, etc. An index of 
all these words would have been an added boon; doubtless many users of 
the bibliography will make such an index for their own convenience. 

Alexander H. Krappe (“Les Funerailles d'Alaric”, pp. 229-240) points 
out parallels in Arabic and Jewish sources to the story of Alaric^s burial 
beneath the River Busento, viz., the burial of the prophet Daniel beneath 
a tributary of the Tigris at Susa, that of Joseph beneath the Nile, and that 
of Jesus beneath a water-course in Judas’s garden. Burial customs in the 
Congo, Colombia, and elsewhere show that such stories go back ultimately 
to primitive practice. The story attached itself to Alaric when, after an 
interval of eighty years or more, during which all memory of his real burial 
place was lost, the Ostrogoths began to inquire after his tomb. Other 
instances of the migration of oriental legends to South Italy are known. 
This particular one even reached the British Isles, where it was told both 
of St. Nectan and of Lear. 

A hitherto unpublished Contemporary account of the conquest of Cyprus 
in 1424-1426 by the armies of the Mamluk sultan Barsbey is translated 
from the ^Ikd al Jumän of Bedr ed-Din al-‘Aini by Mustafa M. Ziada (pp. 
241-264). Al-'Aim, an intimate friend of Sultan Barsbey, had access to 
official documents. His narrative of the conquest is detailed and his 
chronology particularly valuable. John L. La Monte adds a short intro- 
duction and copious notes comparing al-^Aini's account with those of the 
other chroniclers and historians, Arabic, Cypriote, and Occidental. 

Benjamin N. Nelson and Joshua Starr trace the sources and study the 
subsequent transformations of a seventh- or eighth-century Byzantine 
legend in which a pious merchant, to recoup his losses, borrows from a 
generous Jew and makes an ikon of Christ his surety. Differences in 
points of view, in law and commercial practice, between East and West 
and between the earlier and the later middle ages are shown in the variants 
of the tale. Its theological implications are considered. A comparison 
is made with the Shylock story. This article is a very illuminating study 
of commerce and ideas in the middle ages. 

Adolphe Berger (“Pourquoi jus graeco-romanum?”, pp. 357-368) argues 
against the application of the term “Graeco-Roman law” to the law of the 
Byzantine Empire of the period succeeding the publication of the second 
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edition of the Code. This term was given general currency in the nine- 
teenth Century by the great authority on Byzantine law, Zachariae von 
Lingenthal, but is much older than his time. It was used—and apparently 
introduced—by Johannes Leunclavius or Löwenklau (1533-1593), who 
probably meant by it nothing more than “Roman law translated into 
Greek.” The general adoption of this term is to be deplored. A com¬ 
pound that can be made to link Roman law with Greek canon law is cer- 
tainly not a happy one. A further and even graver objection is that in 
all other fields the term Graeco-Roman, while used in a variety of ways, 
is always applied to what is specifically not Byzantine. All classical schol- 
ars will agree with Mr. Berger that it is desirable that the Romanists should 
abandon their misleading and peculiar use of this not uncommon adjective. 
On p. 365, note 26, 1. 3, for II read XI. 

An outstanding example of co-operation between scholars working in 
different fields is furnished by S. Lieberman's article, “The Martyrs of 
Caesarea” (pp. 395-446). It was inspired by and presented to M. Gre- 
goire^s brilliantly conducted seminary on the history of the Christian per- 
secutions. By the application of the principles of historical and philo- 
logical criticism to the Talmud, Mr. Lieberman succeeds in discerning, 
amid the mass of legends in these writings, records of precisely dated 
events and reflections of the attitude of the Jews toward the Christian 
martyrs, toward the Samaritans, who conformed, though not under duress, 
with the demands of the Roman government, and toward Julian the 
Apostate. He examines as well the Jewish martyrdoms of Hadrian's 
time and discovers, in spite of resemblances in details to the later Christian 
martyrdoms, a fundamental difference in the legal basis of the two persecu- 
tions. It was a crime, in the eyes of the Roman government, to be a 
Christian, but it was no crime to be a Jew. What was prohibited, however, 
wa^ the observance of specific Jewish rites. Four appendices follow the 
article; that on the occurrence of the word äveXrjipßr} in the Midrash and 
on the Jewish source of the title kolvosvos will be particularly interesting to 
students of the Montanist heresy. 

Peter Charanis (pp. 447-450) contributes a note on the Short Chroniclc 
no. 45 of the Lampros-Amantos Collection, and discusses in particular the 
notices dealing with negotiations for the union of the Churches in 1366- 
1371 and the account of Andronicus's revolt against his father in 1373. 

Henri Gr^goire (“Des dieux Cahu, Baraton, Tervagant... ”, pp. 451- 
472) attacks and, it would seem, settles the vexed problem of the etymology 
of Tervagant (English Termagant, Italian Trivigante), the fictitious Mos¬ 
lem deity of the Chanson de Roland and the later chansons de geste, who 
became a favorite character of the miracle plays. His Solution, unlike 
earlier ones, is firmly based on a methodical study of all the elements in- 
volved, viz. the variant spellings of the name in the MSS of the Chanson de 
Roland, the other gods attributed to the Moslems in the Chanson, the date 
of the redaction in which the Moslem gods are introduced, and the sources 
from which they are drawn. The tracing of these sources is a particularly 
intricate and acute piece of philological research. M. Gr^goire concludes 
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that Trivigant, the reading of is to be preferred and that it goes back 
ultimately to Trivia, the name given the Sidonian Astarte in an old Latin 
Version of I Kings xi, 5-7.^ The immediate source, which accounts for 
the peculiar form of the name in the Chanson, is the phrase ^^Triviam te, 
Luna Diana, confiteor” of the sixth-century poet Dracontius (for the g 
M. Gr4goire cites/w^f^ ioxjuit and, conversely, iuria for iurgia in mediaeval 
MSS). The purpose of this and other curious divinities who make their 
first appearance in the la^t edition of the Chanson, c. 1090 A.D., was to 
justify the First Crusade by representing the monotheistic Moslems as 
pagans and idolaters. 

The remaining articles are concerned, for the most part, with the oriental 
and Slavic fields. They are as follows; E. Bikerman, “Heliodore au Temple 
de Jerusalem”, pp. 5-40; G. Bonfante, “Sabadios-Svoboda, le Lib^rateur, 
pp. 41-46; Roman Jakobson, “Some Russian Echoes of Czech Hagiog- 
raphy”, pp. 155-180; Wolf Leslau, “Le rapport entre § et h en s4mitique”, 
pp. 265-272; A. Segr^, “The Stipulatio, its Original Meaning”, pp. 273-282 
(on Roman law); Henri Seyrig, “Sur une Epigramme de Martial^', pp. 283- 
288; George Vernadsky, “Svantovit, Dieu des Slaves baltiques”, pp. 339- 
356; G. Bonfante, “Quelques Isoglosses gr^co-germaniques”, pp. 369-380 
(on Indo-European linguistics). 

Marjorie J. Milne, 
Metropolitan Museum qf Art 

Seraphim G. Canoutas, J.G., Christopher Columbus, A Greek Nohleman, 
A Disquisition concerning the Origin and Early Life of the Great Dis- 
coverer and a Refutation of the Charges against him which have appeared 
in certain Recent Publications. New York: St. Marks Printing Corp., 
1944, pp. XVI-288. 

J’avais promis au regrett^ S. G. Canoutas, mon ami, d’examiner impartiale- 
ment son livre et d^en rendre compte dans Byzantion, Je ne crois pas 
manquer k la pi4t4 en tenant cette promesse, d'autant plus que je n’avais 
pas cach4 k Tauteur, homme excellent et ch^ri de tous ceux qui le connais- 
saient, mon Impression tr^s sceptique k T^gard de sa th^e, et d^autant plus 
que son livre, muni d'une bibliographie assez complfete du sujet, reproduit 
honnetement les arguments de ses adversaires. En fait, Seraphim Canoutas 
aborde Thistoire de Colomb dans le meme 4tat d’esprit que les h4r4tiques de 
tr^s bonne foi qui pr^tendent attribuer k d’autres que Shakespeare de Strat- 
ford Toeuvre qui porte le nom de cet acteur. L’argument des anti-Strat- 
fordiens, qu’ils soient Baconiens, Rutlandiens ou Stanleyiens, depuis notre 
Demblon beige jusqu^au professeur Lefranc, est toujours que William Shake¬ 
speare de Stratford, s^il 4tait capable de jouer des trag^dies ou des com4dies, 
4tait en revanche bien incapable de composer des chefs-d'oeuvre, puisqu^il 
4tait k peu pr^s completement illettr^. De \k le choix que font tous ces 
critiques de personnalit^s contemporaines, plus cultiv4es et selon eux plus 

^ As preserved in Evagrii Altercatio Legis inter Simonem Judaeum et Theophilum 
Christianum ed. Eduard Bratke (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
vol. XLV, fase. I, 1904). The date of the Altercatio is 440 A.D. 
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clignes de la röputation de Shakespeare. Pareillement M. Canoutas, sinc^re 
admirateur du Grand Amiral de la Mer Oc4ane, ne peut se r^oudre k 
ridentifier avec le fils de Domenico Colombo, cardeur de laine g4nois. II 
n'y a qu^une diff^rence entre les anti-Stratfordiens et T^crivain grec. M. 
Canoutas ne nie pas que le d4couvreur de TAm^rique s^appelät Christophe 
Colomb, tout comme Thumble ouvrier g4nois. Comment le pourrait-il 
d^ailleurs? Mais, k part Thomonymie, notre ami affirme et r^p^te avec 
beaucoup de conviction qu’il n’y a aucun rapport entre ces deux personnes. 
Christophe Colomb, Tami des rois, qui donna un nouveau monde k Castille 
et k L4on, qui devint grand d^Espagne, et qui, comme Salomon, connaissait 
toutes choses, devait etre noble et mieux que noble. Ici, M. Canoutas va 
beaucoup plus loin que les deux pan4gyristes du Gouverneur g4n4ral des 
lies de rinde, son fils Ferdinand et T^v^que Las Casas, lesquels se contentent, 
comme on sait, de dire que les parents du d^ouvreur 4taient probablement 
d^origine noble, mais r^duits par les malheurs du temps k ime extreme 
pauvret4. Et Ferdinand se d4fend de vouloir prouver que son p^re descen- 
dait d’un consul romain, Colon, mentionn4 par Tacite. M. Canoutas va 
plus loin m^me que Christophe en personne qui, dans une lettre c41^bre se 
contente de dire myst^rieusement: “Je ne suis pas le premier amiral de ma 
famille.” 

Sur quels arguments nouveaux, sur quelles d&ouvertes feu Canoutas 
fondait-il sa pr4tention, ä savoir que Christophe Colomb n’4tait autre qu'un 
prince byzantin, un membre de la famille imperiale des Pal4ologues ou tout 
au moins de celle des Dishypati, apparentfe k la derni^re dynastie de 
Byzance? C’est tr^s simple. II y a eu deux Colombs avant Colomb, deux 
amiraux au Service de la France, n^ayant entre eux aucune parents et dont 
le second, dit Colomb le jeune, 4tait effectivement un aventurier grec: 
c^est Georges le Grec, appel4 encore Bissipat (en grec Dishypatos) qui 
signifie deux fois consul. Or, Christophe Colomb servit sous les ordres de 
ce dernier personnage qui 4tait de sa famille. Donc Christophe Colomb 
n*4tait pas G^nois, mais Grec. 

Malheureusement ce raisonnement est faux. II n^est pas prouv4 du tout 
que le d4couvreur füt le moins du monde apparent4 k Tamiral-aventurier 
Georges le Grec, ni m^me k vrai dire qu’il ait navigu4 avec lui. Cette 
parent4, ai d^jä fait allusion, ne se d^duit que d’ime vague allusion de 
Colomb lui-meme, dont la phrase est certainement la source d'un passage 
de la biographie 4crite par son fils Ferdinand.^ Au contraire, les premiers 
t^moignages contemporains, et M. Canoutas ne le dissimule pas, sont tous 
en faveur de Torigine g^noise ou ligurienne, ce qui est la m^me chose. Qu’il 
me suffise de rappeier ce que dit Antonio Gallo, chancelier de cette fameuse 
banque de St. Georges, avec laquelle Colomb eut des relations d’affaires. 
Antonio Gallo sait que Christophe et Barth41emy Colomb ^taient fr^res, 
qu^ils 4taient pl4b4iens et ouvriers en laine dans leur jeunesse; qu^ils se 
consacrferent ensuite k la navigation suivant la coutume de leur race, que 

^ Voyez l’histoire de Ferdinand Colomb, Chaps. 2 et 5. Je dois dire qu’un compte- 
rendu paru dans Fun des derniers fascicules (1945) de la Hispanic American Historical 
Review est plus favorable que le mien. 
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Barth414my le plus jeune fut le premier ä s’^tablir k Lisboime et ainsi de 
suite. A vrai dire ce texte d^Antonio Gallo, Gallo, qui connut personnelle- 
ment plusieurs membres de la famille de Colomb et que M. Canoutas appelle 
“this chronicler, well informed and trained in accuracy,” suffirait k trancher 
la question ou plutot k pr4venir la question. Si Von ajoute que les d4cou- 
vertes relativement r^centes de Henri Harrisse et de Henry Vignaud nous 
ont fait connattre, d'apres des actes authentiques tous les membres de la 
famille g4noise des Colomb, confirmant ainsi, par des documents irr^futables 
le t^moignage contemporain de Gallo, il ne reste plus qu'ä conclure k la 
vanit4 de pr^tentions aristocratiques de Christophe et des siens, pr4tentions 
d^ailleurs bien tardives, bien vagues et bien modestes. II est exact que 
Ferdinand proteste aveccolfere contre cequ’il appelle les mensonges d^Augus¬ 
tin Justiniani, coupable d’avoir r6p4t4 (ce que Ferdinand ne savait pas) la 
relation de Gallo. Mais cette protestation m^me prouve que Ferdinand 
consid4rait comme injurieuse Timputation que Colomb “eüt employ4 son 
temps dans sa jeunesse k un mutier ou k des exercices m4caniques.” C’est 
pröcis^ment k cause de ce pr4jug4, qu’il a la faiblesse de ne pas cacher, que 
le fils de Colomb a refus4 de reconnaitre dans ses voyages en Ligurie les 
membres de la vraie famille du grand navigateur encore occup^e de m4tiers 
ignobles k son gr6. 

En d’autres termes, le livre interessant et cinieux de M. Canoutas peche 
par deux defauts redhibitoires. II a sacrifie les temoignages directs et con- 
temporains k un pr^juge nobiliaire et national et il n’a pas tenu compte 
d'une consideration decisive. Pourquoi, entiche de noblesse comme etaient 
Colomb et son fils, n’auraient-ils pas, si vraiment Colomb eüt ete Cousin d*un 
Paieologue, proclame hautement cette imperiale origine? Il est pueril de 
dire qu’une ascendance byzantine ne pouvait etre alors avouee k cause du 
schisme grec. Comme si les refugies grecs en Occident, convertis au catholi- 
cisme, avaient rougi le moins du monde de leur race! Comme si El Greco 
lui-meme n’avait pas signe ses chefs d’oeuvre en grec! 

H. G. 

Martin J. Higgins. The Persian war of the Emperor Maurice (582-602). 

Part I. The chronology, with a brief history of the Persian calendar. 

Diss., The Catholic University of America, Byzantine Studies, Vol. I. 

(Washington; The Catholic University of America Press, 1939.) 

This dissertation, the topic of which was suggested by the lamented Ernst 
Stein, is an extremely careful study on complicated chronological problems 
and a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Persian calendar 
or, more correctly, of the calendar in Sasanian times. It is intended to be 
the first part of a comprehensive study on the Persian war of the Byzantine 
Emperor Maurice. Parts II and III, which are said to be ready for publi- 
cation, will deal with the sources and the narrative of events. 

In the first chapter of the published first part a very clear exposition of 
the difference between the vague, movable civil year and the fixed religious 
(vihemkik) year is given, partly on the basis of S. H. Taqizade's article 
“Some chronological data relating to the Sasanian period”, BulL of tfw 
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School of Or. Stvd., IX (1937), 125 ff. In the meantime Taqizade pub- 
lished a treatise Old Iranian Colendars (London: Prize Publication Fund, 
vol. XVI, 1938), giving only the conclusions of a book written in Persian 
which was going through the press in 1938. In Higgins’ account of the 
religious year only the important passage of Zätsparm is referred to 
(p. 6 f.), though there are still other passages in the Pahlavi literature 
(Bundahishn, Denkart) in which the religious year is mentioned (cf. also 
West, Sacr. Books of the East, V, 92, and XLVII, Introd., p. xlv, with a wrong 
et 3 miology of vihezaktk). 

However, the main part of the first chapter serves the piarpose of ascertain- 
ing the exact dates of the accession of Khusrov 11., the Contemporary of the 
Emperor Maurice, and of the coronation of Bahräm (VI) Cöben. Whereas, 
according to the prevailing opinion, the coronation of Bahräm could not 
have occurred before June 27, 590, the author demonstrates that the detailed 
information furnished by Theophylact, from which it can be concluded that 
this event occurred alrcady in the spring of 590, is strikingly supported by 
the date given in Firdousi's Shahnama: the day Hör (i.e., Khor, the eleventh 
day) of the month Ädhar, which corresponds to March 9 in the Julian 
calendar. As the coronation must have taken place on one of the Fra- 
vardighän days, the New Year's festival, it was the month Ädhar of the 
civil year which corresponded to the month Fravardin of the religious year. 
There is, however, a discrepancy as to the days. For they are expected to 
be the same, the eleventh, in both calculations. However, the eleventh of 
Fravardin cannot be taken into consideration, as the Fravardighän com- 
prises the five epigomenae and the first 6 days of Fravardin, so that the 
Great Nauröz must have occurred at the latest on Fravardin 6. According 
to the opinion of the author, this discrepancy can be explained only under 
the presupposition that the civil year had advanced five days ahead of the 
religious year, because the five epagomenae had been suppressed in the civil 
but maintained in the religious calendar. The reason for this anomalous 
procedure might have been, according to the author, the fact that the inter- 
calary days were regarded by the Persians as of very ill omen and that even 
on the Nauröz the king abstained from discussing any matter, fearing lest 
something unpleasant should come of it and govem the whole year. “The 
Fravarchghän was, therefore, the most unpropitious moment possible for 
anyone to inaugurate a critical struggle and the epagomenae were probably 
omitted by mutual consent. On the other hand, it may be surmised that the 
Fravardighän was too sacred to be entirely neglected in any year, and that a 
compromise was reached. It was observed in the religious, and disregarded 
only in the civil year” (pp. 9 ff.). 

Though the Shahnama in general is very far from representing a source 
of historical facts, the mentioned date, the day Hör of the month Ädhar, 
makes the impression of being a reliable historical date, and its correctness 
seems, in fact, to be fully proved by the author's satisfactory explanation 
(pp. 15 ff.) of the discrepancy between the Armenian and the Persian cal¬ 
endar (difference of five days), by his fixing of the date of Mani’s deatl\: 
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February 24, 273 (not 276), by giving evidence of the use of the Persian 
calendar in the Syriac acts of the Persian martyrs. 

These new results are interesting and very valuable. They lead to a 
revision of Noeldeke’s table of the Persian New Year’s days (Tabari, p. 436, 
Anhang B) for all the years previous to 590, and the dates calculated on the 
basis of the omission of the epigomenae in 590 are presented in the “Revised 
Table of the Persian New Year's Day” (p. 22). 

The fundamental Statements of the first chapter fumish the basis for 
clarifying the partly difficult and obscure problems of the chronology of the 
Persian wars of the Emperor Maurice which are dealt with in chapters II, 
III and IV of the dissertation, the dates being summarized in a chronological 
table, p. 72 f. It is not possible to give here a detailed account of the 
results. It may be sufficient to say that they seem to me mostly convincing, 
while on the other hand we are sometimes given Solutions which are still 
incomplete and mere conjectures. On the whole, the dissertation can justly 
Claim to represent an important progress beyond one part of the chronologi¬ 
cal calculations contained in Noeldeke's still indispensable and invaluable 
Tabari translation, which has been one of the main sources of information 
for the author. Besides that it has to be acknowledged that this first work 
of Higgins gives evidence of a most careful, conscientious and exhaustive 
study of the Greek sources and of translations of the Oriental sources, and 
of sound and cautious judgment. It is only regrettable that, owing to his 
lack of the knowledge of oriental languages, Arabic and Persian words are 
presented in quite incorrect forms. Taking “the liberty ... of substituting 
.. . the less scientifically transcribed forms of the [Persian] day- and month- 
names ... for the sake of consistency” (p. 7, n. 9) is inadmissible. Names 
like “Esfendermuz” and “Azur” do not exist at all. In the passage quoted 
from the Shahnama, p. 10, n., the first word ha-ädhar is badly reproduced in 
original letters and in the transliteration: h^adhr (sic!). Arabic Hijra ap- 
pears in the form Hegira, Finally, it is not to be understood why the book- 
titles, though contained in the “List of Sources and Works Cited,” are re- 
peated in full length in the notes, and why in the “List” extremely long title- 
pages like that of Macan’s Shahnama (8J lines) are reproduced from the 
first to the last word. 

Bernhard Geiger. 

Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine. Stvdies in the Life and Man- 
ners of Jewish Palestine in the II~IV Centuries C. E. New York; The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 5702-1942. IX pages de 
pr4face, 207 pages. 

Cet ouvrage int4ressera, malgr4 son sujet en apparence tr^ sp4cial et 
limit4, plus d'une cat4gorie de lecteurs. On peut Lenvisager, en effet, 
de trois ou quatre points de vue diff4rents. Tout d’abord, c’est une notable 
contribution k la connaissance du grec hell4nistique, de la kolvt}, dont L4tude 
a fait de si grands progr^s depuis Tapparition des Premiers papyrus, et 
depuis que le grec m4di4val et moderne est consult4 k propos des problfemes 
du grec biblique. M. lieberman est, en somme, le prexoier savant qui, 
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d^une mani^re syst4matique et avec une m4thode excellente, rapproche, 
du grec papyrologique, si Ton peut dire, ou si Ton pr^fere, du grec commun de 
r^poque romaine, les traces nombreuses que cette m^me langue courante 
a laiss^es dans la litterature talmudique. En second lieu, Touvrage dont 
nous rendons compte fait Thistoire psychologique et sociale de ces em- 
prunts grecs. On sait combien Texamen approfondi des Elements etrangers 
du vocabulaire d’une langue quelconque est utile ä Thistoire de la culture. 
Or, le plus important chapitre peut-etre de Thistoire universelle demeure 
celui qui est consacr^, ou qui devrait ^tre consacre, ä rhellenisation plus 
ou moins complete, plus ou moins profonde, plus ou moins superficielle 
du monde oriental, et en particulier du monde s^mitique. Malgr4 d’excel- 
lents travaux, il faut bien reconnattre que nous connaissons encore assez 
mal les modalit4s de la Symbiose entre Grecs et S^mites dans les pays de 
langue aramfenne, notamment en Palestine. Les conceptions les plus 
differentes et les plus oppos&s prevalent ä cet egard dans le grand public 
et m^me parmi les erudits. 11 semble bien que les Talmudistes modernes, 
par exemple, n’apprecient pas k sa vraie valeur Timportance de Tinfluence 
grecque dans la vie juive k r^poque romaine. M. Lieberman, lui, est 
convaincu, et avec raison, du caract^re vraiment universel de cette influ- 
ence, qui p^netrait tous les compartiments du vocabulaire et se faisait 
sentir dans la vie sacr^e comme dans la vie profane, dans la vie intellec- 
tuelle comme dans la vie materielle. II commence par all^guer un texte 
decisif, p^remptoire de Rabban Simeon, fils de Rabban Gamaliel, le patri- 
arche: “There were a thousand young men in my father’s house, five hun¬ 
dred of whom studied the law, while the other five hundred studied Greek 
wisdom”. Ainsi, des le debut du second si^cle de notre ^re, des le temps 
des Antonins, il y avait en Palestine, au tour du chef de la religion juive et 
en quelque Sorte dans le saint des saints, une v4ritable universite grecque, 
dont les 41^ves 4taient aussi nombreux que les ^tudiants en th^ologie mosai- 
que. Si le patriarche lui-meme 4tait “philhellene”, par amour de la Science 
grecque, ou plutot, comme on nous le dit, par opportunisme (“permission 
was given to the house of Rabban Gamaliel to teach their children Greek 
owing to their relation with the Roman govermnent,’’ lit-on dans Tosephta), 
on peut imaginer la vogue de la langue et de la litt4rature grecque dans des 
milieux plus laiques ou si Von veut plus profanes. Mais M. Lieberman 
(ä, tous Seigneurs tout honneur) a tenu k prouver par de nombreux exemples 
que les rabbins eux-memes 6taient profond4ment versus dans la langue et 
la litterature grecques. Particulierement interessants sont les jeux de 
mots grecs de Rabbi Abbahu, chef de T^cole rabbinique de Cesaree. La 
chose est d^autant plus remarquable qu’en general les rabbins condamnaient 
le calembour, le rangeant dans la categorie damnable des propos oiseux. 
II est tr^s vrai qu'en revanche, des docteurs comme R. Hiyya b. Abba et 
R. Simeon ben Abba ne montrent, dans les propos que Ton rapporte d’eux, 
aucune trace d’influence grecque, bien qufils fussent tous deux, comme 
Rabbi Abbahu, disciples de Rabbi Johanan. M. Lieberman conclut en 
distinguant deux tendances: celle des docteurs qui vivaient dans des milieux 
helienises comme C4sarfe et qui 4taient, en quelque Sorte, des hommes du 
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monde—et les rabbins opposfe k la culture grecque Mais il observe juste¬ 
ment que les anti-hell^nistes Rabbi Hiyya et Rabbi Simeon ben Abba 
^taient d'origine babylonienne: “the Babylonian scholars who migrated 
to Palestine did not ordinarily acquire the foreign language”, tandis que 
les rabbins hellenistes comme R. Eleazar allaient jusqu^ä, citer, dans la 
synagogue, des proverbes grecs en grec, ei s^ahsienaieni de traduire, ce qui 
implique que tous leurs auditeurs comprenaient le grec. Le fait 4tait 
connu; mais on s’4tait efforc^ de lui retirer toute signification en afBrmant 
que certains pr^dicateurs “used Greek words in order to boa^t before the 
public; in reality the audience did not understand it, but were impressed 
by it.” I. Loew, par exemple, d4nonce k ce propos une Sorte de manie 
p4dante: Pusage souvent ma^sif de mots grecs prouverait le mauvais goüt 
des pr^dicateurs et de leurs auditeurs. M. Lieberman s'inscrit en faux 
contre cette Strange opinion. “To maintain this view means to do an in- 
justice both to the rabbis and to the historical truth; the Greek language 
took hold of all classes among all the nations in the Mediterranean world. 
The Jews were no exception in this respect. We have already seen how 
deeply Greek penetrated into all the classes of Jewish society in Palestine. 
The rabbis spoke to the people in their language, and if in the midst of 
their Aramaic Speeches they often inserted Greek words and expressions, 
they had very good reasons for it. Our Talmudic dictionaries overlooked 
the very important fact that the rabbis took whole sentences from Greek 
proverbs current among the people, from Greek legal documents, literature, 
and similar sources.” Je renvoie k Pexcellente discussion des pages 39 k 
43, qui me parait avoir entierement 41ucid4 uncurieux passage rapportant 
un commentaire de Rabbi Berechia (IVe si^cle). A propos de Genese, 
XII, 17, oü Dieu frappa Pharaon et sa maison de grandes plaies, le rabbin 
emploie en effet trois mots grecs juarpwva, cwpa, kröX^rjaev. Sa phrase a 
kair d'ötre 4crite en un jargon macaronique, et de justifier la critique de 
Loew. Mais M. Lieberman a bien vu qu’il est fait allusion ici au Statut 
14gal de la matrone romaine: “in ius vocanti matronam corpus eius attin- 
gere non permiserunt” (ceci d’apres Valerius Maximus). Ce t^moignage 
est compl6t4 par la novelle 134 de Justinien qui dit: Kat ao^ixarucals iroLvals 
avrov KaßvToßäWeadaL . . . eTreiSi) irpöcrosTrov kXevdtpov virtp 
Karacrxttv. 

M, Lieberman conclut; “R. Berechia did not preach in Greek, he only 
quoted part of the law in its original. But the hearers who knew Greek 
and were aware of the language of the law certainly appreciated R. Bere- 
chia's admirable Interpretation: they caught the play of words associated 
with the biblical verse and the law; they could have imagined they were 
listening to R. Berechia as he said in Greek: Kat ^tttcto (version d’Aquila) 
6 KvpLOs Tov 4>apac(j . . . d^ats (version d’Aquila) jue'ydXats (Gen., XII, IF)— 
(TccpaTLKah Toivals Kaßv'irtßXrjßT], eTret^d eroXpi^ae parpoiVTjs (roiparos a\pa<rßat,. 

Cette petite dissertation si convaincante, si instructive, n’est qu'un 
exemple choisi presqu’au hasard parmi une bonne centaine. II faut rendre 
k M. Lieberman cette justice qu’aucun des probRmes qu’il a successive- 
ment abordfe n’6tait facile k r6soudre, meme pour uu “classiciste” con- 
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soinm^. Presque toujours, en effet, les mots ou les expressions grecques 
cit4s par les rabbins sont tir4s de contextes assez abscons, que les “instru- 
ments” de travail ordinaires ne permettent pas de retrouver. C’est 
pourquoi, je Tavoue, une premiere lecture du livre prodigieusement 4rudit 
de M. Lieberman laisse au philologue et ä Thistorien des doutes qu'un 
examen plus approfondi dissipe. Exemple, cette invective k ^Empire 
romain (Lieberman, p. 45) *'30 = wayl TraXatd KaKecrxcire. 

Lequel d'entre nous, hell^nistes, ne regimbe d^abord contre une pareille 
transcription? Qui sait que Trakts est un äquivalent de Tropv??, courtisane? 
Notre talmudiste, lui, a su retrouver cette expression, en quelque Sorte 
technique, dans un fragment du comique ath^nien Amphis et dans Lucien. 
Et cette jolie trouvaille une fois faite, il 4tait naturel quhl se souvtnt de 
l’Apocalypse de S. Jean XVII,1, oü Rome est appel4e “la grande courti¬ 
sane.” Plus jolie peut-^tre encore est Tidentification du superlatif compos4 
KUKiaxaros, jusqu’ä präsent un ätto^, et meme moins qu’un ätto^, puisqu’il 
a disparu de la plus r^cente Edition de Liddell & Scott. Conclusion de M. 
Lieberman qu'il faut accepter malgr4 qu^on en ait: “a Superlative like KOKea- 
X^Tos is indeed in perfect harmony with the spirit of the comics, the oriental 
wisdom literature, and the kolvtjj which is naturally what the Greek of the 
rabbis represents.” On ne saurait mieux dire et nous ne ferons qu’une 
toute petite r4serve. Ces trois lignes pourraient servir de refrain ä tous 
les jolis Couplets philologiques dont le livre est fait; mais pr^cisement, dans 
le cas amüsant qui vient de nous occuper, je ne suis pas tout ä fait sür 
qu^il s^agisse bien de KOLvrj, Je pense plutöt que le mot Trakts “piege, 
trappe,” dans le sens de “courtisane”, et le compos^ KOKeaxaros sont des 
atticismes. Ils ne se rencontrent que chez les Comiques et chez Tatticiste 
Lucien. Le rabbin qui a lanc4 k la face de Rome cette double Insulte 4tait 
un 4rudit dflicat. L’invective est mordante, mais eile est, je crois, litt4raire 
plus que populaire, livresque plutöt que vulgaire. En tout cas, on voit 
que les rabbins n’hösitaient pas k se servir de textes grecs tres profanes. 
A fortiori devaient-ils, k Toccasion, dans leur exögese des textes sacrös, 
recourir ä des interprötations grecques. Ici encore Topinion courante est 
que les rabbins, de Palestine avaient horreur de la Septante, que les Chrötiens 
avait monopolisöe. Mais il y avait d'autres versions, dont M. Lieberman 
(p. 47-67) trouve des traces assez nombreuses. “The rabbis drew from 
an old Greek translation of the Bible which widely diverged from the Septu¬ 
aginta” (je renvoie par exemple aux pages 56, 58 sur les mots grecs qui 
dösignent toutes les pierres du pectoral du Grand Prötre, Exode, XXVIII, 
17-20). Le chapitre que nous analysons, “The Greek of the Synagogue”, 
se termine par un tres brillant rapprochement, presqu’aussi inattendu que 
rinterprötation de Tayis. Un öloge funöbre de rabbi Zira rappelle en 
effet röpitaphe de la courtisane Lais. Que Ton compare: “The land of 
Shinear [Babylonia] conceived and bore, the land of choice [Palestine] 
brought up her darling. Woe is me, said Rakkath [Tiberiasj. For she 
lost her precious gern” avec des vers que nous a conservös Athönöe (XIII, 
589b): rjv ereKVOjaev ''Epcos, 8^ KdpLvBos . . . 

Les chapitres suivants sont intitulös “Gentiles and Semi-Proselytes”, 
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“Plea^ures and Fears”, “Oaths and Vows,” “Greek and Latin Proverbs 
in Rabbinic Literature,” “Misunderstood Expressions and Words”, “X 
and 0”, et d’excellents index terminent le concis et dense volume. Nous 
ravons, croyons-nous, suffisamment analy^^ et caract4ris6 pour donner 
au lecteur pleine confiance, non seulement dans les conclusions g4n4rales 
de ces chapitres, toujours r^digees en termes judicieux et mod4r4s et j^ose 
dire lib^raux/ mais dans la methode appliqufe ä la solution d'une foule de 
passionnantes ^nigmes. L'auteur ne pretend pas avoir toujours devin4 
juste. II sait mieux que personne les difficult4s de sa tdche. II en connait 
les al6as, Rien de plus difficile d’abord que d'4tablir philologiquement 
la graphie originale de mots ou de suites de mots corrompus dans un texte 
h4braique. Tant de substitutions de lettres sont possibles que le calcul 
des probabilites nous force k compter avec un nombre excessif d'hypoth^ses. 
Mais je doute que personne puisse r4ussir mieux que M. Lieberman ä 
ce jeu d^licat, qui pour lui n’est pas un jeu de hasard mais d’adresse et de 
savoir multiple et precis. Je le r4pete, ce n’est pas dans les Encyclop4dies 
et encore moins dans les Lexiques et dans les Manuels qu'il trouve les mots 
et les choses qui lui permettent d’flucider tant de passages d’une irritante 
obscurite. Je n'ai pas ä juger autrement qu’ä ses r4sultats sa souveraine 
mattrise de Th^breu et de baram^n. Mais je dois proclamer mon admira- 
tion sincere pour son sens du grec, de tous les grecs. II utilise merveilleuse- 
ment et les papyrus et les apocryphes et la litt4rature martyrologique ainsi 
qu’en g4n4ral l’hagiographie. II connait T^pigraphie grecque paienne, 
clir4tienne et juive. II est parfaitement chez lui dans les 4crits des Par4- 
miographes, comme dans le folk-lore grec moderne. Et ä chaque instant 
il 4tend son enqu^te k la litt4rature latine et non point seulement aux 
Oeuvres juridiques. Enfin, et c^est le cas de le dire, last not leastj il trouve 
beaucoup ä glaner dans le champ de la Superstition, de la magie, de Tastro- 
logie dont les classiques anciens et modernes sont sans cesse sous sa main. 
Il est presque incroyable que dans la masse de conjectures qu’il a 4t4 
amen4 k faire pour 41ucider des textes parfois dfeesp4rfe, on n'en trouve k 
peu pres aucune qui soit ^videmment t4m4raire ou fausse. Il semble que 
ce doive ^tre d^sormais un jeu d'enfant pour M. Lieberman de nous donner 
le livre qui remplacera les Lehnwörter im Talmud de Krauss et VIndex de 
Loew, que mon maitre Karl Krumbacher et beaucoup d^autres hell4nistes 
et byzantinistes n’ont jamais mani4 sans force hochements de t^te et 
haussements d’^paule. Avec Lieberman enfin un vaste et f^cond champ 
d’4tudes envahi par beaucoup de mauvaises herbes et surtout d’herbes 
folles a 4t4 d^finitivement reconquis par la Science et pour la Science. Et 
par Science je n’entends pas seulement la th^ologie et la philologie, j^en- 
tends rhistoire. 

Henri Gr6goire. 

* Voyez par exemple Ja conclusion excellente de “Gentiles and Semi-Proselyles”: 
“The rabbis were not blind: nay, they refused to dose their eyes to reality. They 
observe attentively and study carefully the non-Jewish hellenized world; they were 
quite conscious and well aware of it; they knew its shortcomings and failures. But 
they never denied the great virtue of the individuals in that worldJ • 
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A very scholarly review of this book appeared (in Hebrew) in the 
Journal Zzon, X, no. 3/4 (Jerusalem, 1945), pp. 197 ff., from the pen of the 
lamented Hans Levi. I take pleasure in observing that in his appraisal 
of Lieberman’s book the reviewer underlines the same striking examples 
as I do. He rightly calls Lieberman's discoveries “precious pearls sal- 
vaged from Talmudic and Midrashic sources,” Hans Levi, almost in the 
same words as I used, “hopes that Liebermann will give us a new and 
corrected dictionary of Latinisms and Grecisms in the Rabbinic literature, 
a dictionary which will free us of the pains involved in the use of the Krauss- 
Löw dictionary.” But Hans Levi, a high authority on Jewish epigraphy, 
does not limit himself to this praise. He fully bears out the author's 
conclusions, using the epigraphical argument, to this effect (for we quote 
in full this worthwhile passage): '‘Meanwhile a second undertaking, namely 
the Collection of Judeo-Greek inscriptions in Palestine and the whole 
Near-East is enhancing the illumination of the study of Greek in Palestine 
during the Talmudic period. . . . It is a fact that of the 209 inscriptions 
that were found in Bcth- Sh’arim, 175 were Greek, while only 34 were 
Hebrew Aramaic. Of the epitaphs which were found in Jaffa, 60 were 
Greek and seven were Hebrew or Aramaic. To be sure, Jaffa was a port- 
city, and most of its inhabitants were non-Jews and hence the predominat- 
ing environmental influence; but Beth- Sh'arim was quite a Jewish city 
and consequently we infer that Greek was the language spoken there. 
Some scholars have objected to this conclusion on the ground that the use 
of Greek in epitaphs was merely the “mode” amongst Eastern-Hellenists; 
the latter, they say, sought thereby to flaunt their “high cultural achieve- 
ment,” and the Jews of Palestine followed the fashion. This contention 
dissolves upon examination of these inscriptions of Beth-Sh'arim and else- 
where in Palestine: the orthography is devoid of any signs of “culture,” 
the inscriptions being replete with orthographical errors. Anyone capable 
of differentiating between culture and popularity can see that the inscrip¬ 
tions are a genuine reflection of the state of the populär knowledge of 
Greek current there at the time. That is to say, there w^as a command of 
the spoken language, but a complete lack of polish in Greek culture. The 
poetic epitaph composed in memory of Leontius in elegant rhymes proves 
that singulär individuals there imbibed Greek culture as w^ell. On the 
other hand, we must stress that a command of spoken Greek means not 
only a knowledge of law^, business, political administration, etc., but also a 
familiarity with folklore, proverbs, etc. Thus the conclusions that Lieber- 
man has made from Talmudic and Midrashic evidence are independently 
borne out. 


HENRI GREGOIRE 
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V. Minorsky, Roman and Byzantine Campaigns in Atropatene, BSOAS, 

1944, XI/2 (1944), pp. 243-265. 

In this paper the author intends to revise the complex problem first 
^udied by Rawlinson conceming the sites of Gazaca, Vera, the fire-temple 
Ädhar Gush(n)äsp, Phraata (Praaspa) etc., surveying them again and 
adding some new evidence derived from recently published Oriental 
sources. The results of his studies confirm the usual opinion conceming 
the site of the following chief localities: 

Gazaca = today Laylän (identified by Monteith in 1832), 

The fire-temple Ädhar Gush(n)äsp, ash-Shiz or al-Birka of the Arab 
geographers, = the actual Takht-i Sulaymän (Rawlinson in 1840), 

BaXapo^os, BapaapwÖ Trorajuos in the canton Vararat (of Armenian sources) 
= *Baräz-rödh (Pers.), Välarän (Arab.), the actual Jaghatü river (G. Hoff- 
mann in 1880), 

Phraata or Praaspa = today Marägha (V. Minorsky, Enc. IsLj s.v. M., 
1930). 

In the present paper the opinions of M.’s predecessors are again dis- 
cussed, confirmed or rejected and completed in an almost exhaustive and 
convincing manner. Since the results obtained are based not only upon 
probable deductions from historical accounts, but also upon strong archae- 
ological evidence, to which M. could add his own knowledge of the country, 
they possibly will prove true, even if the Interpretation of certain ancient 
texts by modern scholars is untenable. M. always duly acknowledges the 
merits of those to whom he is indebted as pioneers in that field; but their 
studies being as usual of unequal value, they should have been scrutinized 
more rigorously in certain cases. The author rightly stresses the im- 
portance of G. Hoffmann’s work. As to the results of J. MarkwarPs re- 
search, a prudent reserve would have been preferable. My doubts refer 
particularly to the way how he and others value, Interpret, and often arbi- 
trarily change certain ancient texts. It is apparently a consequence of 
the excessive application of modern “Quellenkritik’’, that scholars often 
take the average ancient author to be an imbecile who thoughtlessly 
copies his prototype though ignoring the real meaning of that what he 
writes; his modern Interpreter is therefore not only authorized, but even 
obliged to remodel utterly the text in question until it says exactly that 
what the modern Procrustes desires to read. 

The “restoration” of a passage of Strabo\ discussed on p. 260 f., is very 
characteristic of that procedure. The traditional text of the description 
of Gaza(ca) there runs as follows; BaaLXewvS’aijrcbvdepLvov ptvkv TreSuo t^pvpik^vov 
Pafa Kal kv (ppovpio) kpvfxvib Ovepa Öxep *Avt6)vu>s k'iroXibpKrjae Kara rr^v kTl Ilap- 
dvaiovs CTpardav. Minorsky, referring to those words of Strabo, remarks; 
“Unfortunately the decisive passage is comipt”; thereupon he surveys the 
different attempts to “eure” it. It is in fact somewhat awkward to refer 
to two localities as “the summer residence” instead of “residences”; 
Strabo probably first mentioned only one of them, to which he later added 

^ Strab., XI, 13, 3, p. 523 C; ed. H. L. Jones, Strabo^s Geography, vol. P, Loeh Class. 
Libr, (London and New York 1928), p. 304. 
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the other without changing correctly the whole sentence. The Greek 
editor Korai's still restricted himself to correct levi manu Ovtpa into 
but that seemed far from being sufEcient. In a note of his German trans- 
lation of Strabo Groskurd remarked^ that the Parthian kings did not need 
two Summer quarters; besides he argued that the words depivdv p-iv required 
a corresponding de. By inserting those two words into the text 

he changed it in such a sense that Vera became the winter quarters. But 
his addition, introduced, as it seems, in all subsequent editions, did not 
satisfy IVIarkwart, who wanted rather the hot city of Gazaca to be the 
winter quarters and therefore left blank the name of the summer residence^; 
besides, he accepted the emendation of Pdfa «ai h to PdfaKa avv made by 
W. Fabricius.^ Many years later he had found out that Phraaspa was the 
wanted name of that summer residence, which he inserted in the blank. 
Moreover, he inverted the whole sentence in order to remove the (prob- 
ably colder) stronghold of Vera from the neighbourhood of the hot city of 
Gazaca by placing it near Phraaspa.^ Minorsky remarks, it is true, that 
“this second restoration. . . takes considerable liberties with the text”; 
he nevertheless agrees both with Groskurd in judging necessary the addi¬ 
tion of xetMcpivov 8e and with Markwart in supplying as name of the winter 
residence “Phraata” or “Phraaspa”. 

It is Strange that it was a translator of the whole Geography of Strabo 
who introduced the quoted words in his' text, which would imply that 
during the whole year the Parthian Kings used to stay in Media Atropa- 
tene. This assumption would be in plain contradiction with an express 
Statement of Strabo, repeated several times, viz., that during the winter 
those Kings resided at Seleucia-Ctesiphon.® By the way, Groskurd made 
no objection to Strabo’s remark in another passage that their summer 
residences were both at Ecbatana and in Hyrcania, though these words 
add still more summer resorts to those mentioned.^ Other sources con- 
firm Strabo’s statement: according to Tabari®, Hormizd, the son of 
Khosrav Anüshirvän, “used to pass the summer in Mäh (Media)”, and 
Khosrav Parvez “used to spend the winter at Madä’in, the summer sorne- 
where between Madä’in and Hamadhän”^. The same King stayed the 
winter of A.D. 559 in the eitles of Beth Armäye (Brjdappats), i.e., the 

2 Strabons Erdbeschreibung^ verdeutscht von Chr. Gottl. Groskurd, II (Berlin 
and Stuttgart 1831), 422, n. 1. 

* Jos. Marquart (Markwart), Eränsahr^ p. 108. 

* W. Fabricius, Tkeophanes von Mytilene (Strassburg, 1898), p. 228. 

® J. Markwart, “A Catalogue of the provincial capitals of Persia^*, Analecta Orien- 
talia, III (Rome, 1931), 109. 

® Strab., XI, 13, 1, p. 522 C; ed Jones, V, 302. XVI, 1, 16, p. 743 C; ed. Jones, 
VII (1930), 218. 

7 Strab. XI, 13,1.6, XVI, 1,16, p. 522.524.743 C; ed. Jones, V, 302,308. VII, 218. 

* Th. Nöldeke, Tabari (Leiden, 1879), p. 265. Cf. also G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus 
syr. Akten pers. Märtyrer (Leipzig, 1880), p. 37: ^‘when the King, according to custom, 
had left Seleucia and Ctesiphon in summer. . . 

® Nöldeke, loc. eit., p. 352-353. 
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northern ‘Iräq^^*. All those testimonies show that we better resist to the 
desire to find at any price a winter residence in the quoted passage of 
Strabo; as antithesis to depivov ßev the beginning of the following sentence 
5t€xct 5^ TovTo Tov ’ Apö^ov TTorajuou ktX. is sufficient. Though it may be regret- 
table that there is no more any mention of Phraata in Strabo’s text if \ve 
abandon all those tempting “emendations”, yet there can be no donbt 
that Antonius occupied *'many populated places'\ as war bulletins would 
style it today, among which Strabo may have chosen others than 
Plutarch and Dio Cassius. It is even not quite impossible that Vera, 
being the Persian word (vara) for “stronghold”, means Phraata, for the 
antithesis “in the plain”—“the elevated fort” could possibly imply that 
the latter was in a certain distance from the former in spite of the some- 
what odd singulär ßaaiXtLov including both of them. Also the change of 
FAfa Kal into Fafa/ca is not absolutely cogent, since “Gazae” is attested as 
name of that city by Pliiiy^h 

The interpretation of the passages of Georgius Pisides and Theophanes 
concerning Heraclius^s campaigns (Minorsky, p. 248'‘250, 256-257) seems 
not quite satisfactory either. It is true that the place where the fire- 
temple (Ädhar Gushnäsp) was situatcd at that time, is called Qeßapfxats by 
Theophanes as well as by his translator Anastasius Bibliothecarius. As 
G. Hoffmann remarked and Minorsky repeats, the saine place is mentioned 
by others, e.g., Menander Protector {BLdapfxais)^ Theophylactus Simocatta 
(Bepajuats), Evagrius^^. But Minorsky omits mentioning the ingenious 
supposition by G. Hoffmann^®, viz., that the ninth Century chronicler 
Theophanes confused on that occasion the name of the city east of Gazaca 
with that of the province B'qdapfjiats, in Syriac Beth Armäye, which he wrote 
with metathesis Qeßapfxats. Hoffmann quite justly added that “the name 
of the province is sometimes used instead of that of its Capital [i.e., Bethar- 
mals here means Ctesiphon], like x^P^ov * ASapßLydvcov instead of FdvfaKa, 
Procop., h.P.j II, 24”^^. He could have added several other instances, 
e.g., Heraclius^s letter as quoted by Patriarch Nicephorus^^: pexpi- tov 
' Adopßa^Lyävov KaXovfxhov t6wov, or the passage of Ibn Faqih, p. 246, quoted 
by Minorsky, p. 2577. Minorsky applies all those toponyms like Bethar- 

Acia S. Sirae (in Syriac; Shirln), ch. 24, Acta Sand. Maii, t. IV (May 18), 
(Antwerp, 1685), p. 182^.'ets rds jroXets TovBrfßapnarjs «ard avyri$€iav. After- 

wards the Eing went via ’AXovaKcHv and the tottos ‘BecrauKovaadcou to Kapcrd t6 nkya (Kars 
in Persarmenia?). The Ada Sirae are so little known that F. C. Andreas in his long 
article “Aluaka” (ß. ß., I, col. 1698-1704) quotes Ptolemy {Geogr., VI, 2,10) as only 
author mentioning that city, the actual Bash Qal'e in the district Albäq. The other 
name probably should be written Petrawou/SaSwi', rendering rather a Syriac Röshan- 
Quvädh than Röshan-Kusrö [n], as G. Hoffmann suggested {Auszüge, p. 265, n. 2088, 
though mentioning the attestation of the toponym Rüshanqubäd by Tabari and 
Ibn al-Athir). 

Pliny, Nat. hist., VI, 42, besides Phisganzaga, Fiscanzaga, ibid. 43. 

G. Hoffmann added moreover «ts t 6 'Apfiav {Chron. Pasch., I, 730, ed. Bonn). 

G. Hoffmann, loc. cit., p. 252, n. 1997. 

A fact contested without reason by Andreas, R.E., I, col. 345, s.v. “Adarbigana.” 

Nicephor. patr., 'Icropia cvyrofjLos, p. 17io; ed. C. de Boor. 
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mais to the ancient place corresponding to the actual Takht-i Sulaymän, 
to which he rightly relates the name Aapapraats attested by Georgius Pi- 
sideSj which F. Justi unduly identified with Dastagerd^®. Strange to say, 
Minorsky (p. 256) considers that name used by the only Contemporary 
author as corrupt, because “he wrote his panegyric . . . , when the exotic 
name of the fire-temple could not be properly ascertained’*. In my 
opinion Dararta^is is the exact form of that Persian topon 3 Tn, meaning 
the “door, gate (i.e., house) of Ardashir”. There probably existed besides 
the corresponding Syriac form = *Beth Ardashir, which would 

easily explain the error of Theophanes caused by its resemblance to Bi^öap- 
fxaU or Beth Armäye. There is no reason to doubt the exactness of the 
form AapapracLs {kv Aapapraaet) which the Byzantine poet derives from 
the name of Ardashir ('Apraa^p); for the ancient Persian name Artakh- 
shathrä is also sometimes written ^Apraakaarj^j * Apra^kaarjs etc.^^, and simi- 
larly there exists a coin of Artaxata on which that city is called “Artaxisata 
metropolis”*®. Minorsky afErms in that Connection (p. 255 f.) that the 
chronology of Mis’ar ibn Muhalhil (first half of the tenth Century), accord- 
ing to whom the fire of ash-Shiz had been burning for 700 years, “is a pointer 
to the early part of the third Century A.D., i.e., to the time of Ardashir”. 
But in his opinion that coincidence is without value, “for Georgius com- 
mits a gross error about the date of Ardashir” (p. 256). He even believes 
that the transfer of the fire by Anüshirvän (A.D. 531-579) “finds some 
indirect confirmation in Georgius Pisides. The latter's reference to Ar¬ 
dashir as the founder of Darartasis is contradictory, but the date which he 
assigns to ^Ardashir’ ('60 + 16 years ago'O is very significant, for 626 — 
76 = 550 Corresponds to the reign of Anüshirvän. Unconsciously Georgius 
mayhave quoted the date of the transfer ofthe fire to Takht-i Sulaymän” 
(p. 257). 

Unfortunately those subtle combinations are based on an erroneous 
translation of Georgius^s words aifv 2^ Stoöpajuovras e^oKovTacLv^^, 

which mean of course “10 + 6 times 60”, i.e., 370 years. That calculation, 
interesting because of the reckoning according to the Oriental sexagesimal 
System, dates the foundation of Darartasis in A.D. 256, viz. 15 years after 
Ardashir^s death. But apart from this perhaps pardonable miscalculation 
there is no “contradiction” in Georgius’s Statement, for he speaks of the 
city’s foundation which by no means must have coincided with the transfer 
of the fire to it, 

Concerning that transfer Minorsky quotes two passages which run as 
follows: 

(1) Anüshirvän transferred the fire from ash-Shiz [va] Välarän to al- 
Birka (al-Mas'üdi, IV, 74). 

(2) Ädhar-Gushnäsp is the fire of Kay-Khusrav; it was in Ädharbayjän 

F. Justi, Grundriss der iranischen PhilologiCj II (Strassburg, 1896-1904), 517. 

CIG, II, p. 583, no. 2929. Le Bas-Waddington, no. 1651. Cf. F. Justi,/ranisc/ies 
Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895), p. 34 f. 

Ernest Babeion, Comptes rendus de VAcad. des Inscr. et Beiles LettreSf 1911, 
p. 363-374. 

Georgius Pisides, Heraclias^ acroas. II, v. 178; P. Gr.^ XCII, col. 1329-^. 
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(i.e., Ganzaca), but Anüshirvän transferred it to ash-Slüz (Ibn Faqih, 
246). 

Though Minorsky remarks (p. 257): “The two reports are identical*\ 
their identity only exists if, in the text of al-Mas’üdi, we Substitute the 
words “he ought to have said’' (viz., “to ash-Shiz”) for those we read in 
his text (viz., “from a^h-Shiz’"), It is not impossible that the name of 
ash-Shiz has migrated together with the fire-temple from Ganzak to 
Takht-i Sula 3 nnän; that assumption could explain “some special complica- 
tions in the topqnymy of Azarbayjän” treated by Minorsky in the last 
chapter (“Lake Ce6ast”) of his paper. 

Emest Honigmann. 

S. Riccobono, ed., Fontes Iuris Romani Anteiustiniani, I, Leges, 2® 4d. 

Florence: G. Barbera, S.A., 1941. Pp. xxii, 513. 

La premi^re Edition de cette Collection des Sources du Droit romain 
ant^justinien qu’on appelait d’habitude dans la litt^rature sp^ciale “les 
Fontes italiens”, pour la distinguer de Touvrage allemand analogue de Bruns- 
Mommsen, fut publik, en 1909, apr^ une Impression laborieuse qui dura 
plus de sept ans. C'est un laps de temps quatre fois plus consid4rable, plus 
de trois d^ades, qui s4pare les deux Mitions italiennes, car Timpression de la 
seconde 4tait commenc^e des 1938. 

II est comprMensible qu'une nouvelle Mition de cette utile Collection de 
sources, qui jouissait d'une grande diffusion d4passant, et de loin, les milieux 
universitaires Italiens pour lesquels eile avait 4t4 compos^e füt devenue in¬ 
dispensable. D'un c6t4, de nouveaux monuments juridiques avaient 4t4 
d^couverts en grand nombre, pendant ces trente demi^res ann4es, aussi bien 
parmi les inscriptions que dans le trfeor des pap 3 Tiis ^r4co -4g3TDtiens. D’autre 
part, rimmense progr^s fait de notre temps par les 4tudes de Droit romain 
avait jet4 beaucoup de lumi^re sur les pfees 4pigraphiques que contenait 
d4jä la premi^re Edition, pieces iMditMs pour la plupart depuis lors d^une 
mani^re plus exacte et comment4es d’une fagon plus approfondie, en tenant 
compte des r^sultats obtenus dans tous les domaines de la Science de Tanti- 
quit4 classique. De meme, les documents et monuments n’appartenant pas 
aux cat^gories sus-mentionn4es, je veux dire aux sources ^pigraphiques et 
papyrologiques, et auxquels T^diteur, le professeur Salavatore Riccobono, 
aujourd’hui le Nestor des romanistes Italiens, avait donn4 dans la premi^re 
Edition une attention particuli^re—les Douze Tables et TEdit perp4tuel, pour 
ne citer que deux exemples—ont 4t4 dans Tentretemps Tobjet de nouvelles 
recherches, plus minutieuses et plus fructueuses, de mani^re que leur pr6sen- 
tation a pu ^tre largement enrichie. En outre, les nouvelles publications 
4pigraphiques, la continuation du CIL et des ZG, la rMdition des textes 
anciennement connus avec de nouvelles legons et de nouvelles conjectures 
compl4tant les lacunes, 30 volumes de la Realencyklopaedie de Pauly-Wissowa, 
tout cela a rendu un remaniement profond de la premi^re Mition d^autant 
plus dMrable que les Fontes de Bruns-Mommsen, (7e Mition de Gradenwitz 
en 1909, du reste pas tr^ exacte), n’ont pas 6t4 rajeunis pendant cette longue 
Periode. 

C’est Sans doute \ine preuve 61oquente de la vitalit4 de la Science du Droit 
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romain en Italie qu’une nouvelle edition de cette collection de sources ait 
pu ^tre entreprise et meme sur un plan plus vaste: au lieu d’un seul volume 
comme en 1909, il y en a maintenant trois puisqu^une nouvelle section, 
absente de la premiere edition et comprenant les actes juridiques, les negotia, 
Y a ete ajoutee. Notons que le second volume contenant les Awctores 
(Gaius, IJlpien, Paul, les Fragmenta Vaticana etc.) et le Livre Syro-Romain 
fut publi4, encore en 1940, en seconde edition, gräce aux soins de G. Baviera 
et G. Furlani. Le troisfeme volume, confie k la plus comp4tente autorit^ 
parmi les romanistes Italiens, le professeur Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, fut 
imprim^ et v61ie en 1943-1944. Heureusement les exemplaires de cette 
Partie, gardes dans les magasins de la maison 6ditrice Barbera k Florence, 
n'ont pas souffert pendant la bataille pour la lib^ration de la ville. La 
distribution, cependant, a subi un retard considerable. 

Ce qui caract^rise la nouvelle edition des LegeSj c'est qu’elle s’^arte 
notablement de T^dition Bruns-Mommsen que la premiere Edition de 1909 
suivait parfois fid^lement, allant jusqu’ä reproduire les fautes d’impression 
et autres erreurs qui s’^taient gliss^es dans quelques textes ^pigraphiques. 
L’^dition de 1941, beaucoup plus originale, est compl^tement ind4pendante 
du vieil ouvrage allemand, depuis longtemps d^pass^. Les introductions aux 
diffirentes sections du volume, consid^rablement augment^s et modernis4es 
(on trouve, p.e., dans la section des Constitutions Imperiales une liste des 
lois imperiales conservees dans les inscriptions et les papyrus, pp. 395 ss., 
ou une liste des edits des prefets d’Egypte, transmis dans les papyrus, 
pp. 303/304), ainsi que les remarques preliminaires k chaque pi^ce, remaniees 
up io date, de tres copieuses indications de la litterature recente jusqu^ä 1939 
(et m^me jusqu’ä, 1940, voy. les Addenda, pp. XVII ss)—pour citer un seul 
exemple: Tedition des Douze Tables a ete augmentee de plus de 200 nouvelles 
citations—Lappareil critique, richem^nt eiargi et compiete, dans les limites 
d’une edition destinee tout de meme in usum scJwlarum, —tout cela donne k 
la publication une fraicheur remarquable. II va sans dire que la nouvelle 
edition a fait disparattre les innombrables fautes d4mpression de Ledition 
anterieure, particulierement dans les textes grecs oü elles abondaient dans 
une mesure peu admissible, eile a corrige les differents crochets, et introduit 
une uniformite typographique dans les textes epigraphiques. II a fallu en 
outre rectifier le numerotage des lignes dans les inscriptions et les papyrus, 
reviser la traduction du texte grec, accomoder aux nouvelles editions les 
citations des ouvrages reedites dans Tentretemps (p.ex. Mommsen, Lenel, 
Girard, Bruns, Scialoja, le CIL, les IG, etc., etc.), Controler et compieter les 
renvois aux autres sources juridiques romaines. 

Ce qu41 faut noter surtout c’est que Tedition nouvelle est enrichie de 20 
nouveaux textes, dont 14 en grec. Leur choix d^montre qu^on a tenu compte 
de toute nouvelle decouverte epigraphique ou papyrologique prfeentant un 
certain int^ret pour Thistoire du droit romain priv4 ou public, en com- 
mengant par le Cippus antiquissimus (ou Lapis Niger) du forum romain 
(p. 19 SS, il faut l’ajouter ä ITndex rerum, p. XIII), jusqu’ä la Constitution 
imperiale du VIe siede (de Justinien?), relative aux acqueducs (no 98, p. 468). 
Les nouveaux textes grecs sont pourvus d’une traduction latine qui, lors- 
qu'elle manquait dans les 6ditions originales, a 6t^ faite expr^ pour cette 
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Mition par les professeurs N. Festa (d4cM4 pendant Pimpression du volume) 
et Arangio Ruiz. Nous ne mentionnerons ici que quelques-unes des pi^ces 
les plus importantes. On y trouvera donc dans la section de Constitutiones 
Imperaiorum les fameux Edits d’Auguste aux citoyens de CyrMe (no 68, 
pp 403-414); le Diatagma Kaisaros (d’Auguste?) relatif aux violations de 
s^pultures (no 69, pp. 414-416), qui a suscit4 une vive discussion dans la 
litt^rature recente, notM consciencieusement dans TMition des Fontes] TMit 
de Vespa^ien concernant les Privileges des mMecins et professeurs (no 73, 
pp. 420-422); la c4iebre Constitution de Caracalla de dvitate de 212 (no 88, 
pp. 445-449), avec une quantit4 consid^rable de notes signalant les differentes 
propositions pour la reconstruction des parties mutilMs; le texte excellem- 
ment conserv4 des sacrae liüerae de Constantin et Licinius de 311, relatif 
aux Privileges des soldats et veterans, et trouv4 en 1930 en Hongrie sur le 
site de Pantique Brigetio (no 93, pp. 455-458); le rescrit de Constantin, entre 
326 et 333, que Pon doit ä un papyrus de la Collection de la Columbia 
University, concernant la prescription de 40 ans (no 96, pp. 464-465). 
Parmi les textes plac4s en dehors de la section des constitutions imperiales 
il faut noter que le c^iebre Uber mandatorum, nomme rNf2Mf2N roO L8lov 
\6yov (BGU. v), reproduit partiellement sur une dizaine de pages, avec un 
appareil critique notable (no 99, pp. 469-478); le senatusconsulte concernant 
les corporations d^artisans grecs (no 34, pp. 248-255), et les extremement 
interessantes epitres d’Octavien se referant au navarque Seleukos de Rhosos 
(no 55, pp. 308-315) etc. 

Les nouveaux textes, les notes bibliographiques nouvelles, qui depassent 
considerablement le millier (on a tenu compte parmi autres des articles de 
VEncyclopedie de Pauly-Wissowa, relatifs aux personnages ofBciels et aux 
noms geographiques), le constant rapport avec les autres sources du droit 
romain de tout genre ont grossi le livre de plus de 150 pages, c'est ä dire 
plus de deux cinquiemes de Tancienne Mition de 1909. 

Le soussign4 a eu Thonneur de collaborer ä la preparation de TMition sus- 
indiquM. Quand cette collaboration est devenue impossible ä cause de la 
rupture de la communication postale avec Tltalie, en 1941, V. Arangio Ruiz, 
Texcellent Connaisseur de T^pigraphie et de la pap3Tologie juridiques, men- 
tionn4 d4jä au cours de ce compte rendu, rendit possible la continuation de 
bimpression en assumant au dernier moment Tennuyeuse tache de corriger 
et Computer les ^preuves des derni^res 250 pages. Les mMtes de ce savant 
sont mentionnfe dans la pr4face du professeur Riccobono, p. IX. II a 
contribu4 efficacement ä kach^vement de Touvrage et a ajout4 des additions 
tr^s utiles pendant l’impression, notamment dans la seconde partie du 
volume et dans les Addenda p. XVI-XIX.^ 

Adolphe Berger. 

Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 

^ Note de la R6daction. Nous avons invit6 M. Berger ä. faire un compte rendu de 
cette publication 4 laquelle il a collabore tres activement comme l’en t^moigne la 
remarque du professeur Riccobono, p. IX: “in hac editione paranda magnopere me 
Adolfus Berger adiuvit, qui priorem editionem summa cum diligentia totam inspexit 
emendavitque et scripta, quae in hac editione laudarentur, atque nova documenta, 
quae hac parte reciperentur, critice paravit.^^ 
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Joshua Starr, The Jews in ihe Byzantine Empire^ 641-1204, Texte und 

Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie, no. 30, 

Athens, 1939, pp. 266. 

Starr’s valuable book consists of two parts. In the first the author dis- 
cusses certain aspects of Jewish life in the Byzantine Empire, in the second 
he collects, in translations or summaries, the texts that deal with this 
Problem. 

Part II of the book is excellent. With remarkable patience and an 
admirable philological equipment Starr has made available to students of 
medieval history translations of the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic 
sources which bear on his subject. Many of these sources had never been 
translated before; in other cases Starr has corrected the renderings of his 
predecessors with the help not only of his enviable command of the lan- 
guages concerned but also of his thorough knowledge of Jewish and Byzan¬ 
tine history. His translations are accompanied by useful notes of an 
exegetic character and by bibliographical references. All this is a con- 
siderable advance over the stimulating but sometimes questionable work of 
S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-jüdischen Geschichte y which appeared in 
1914. Obviously this second part of the book will become a Standard place 
of reference. 

As to its first part, it seems advisable to discuss it chapter by chapter. 

Chapter I (“Persecution and Intolerance”) is the only one to contain a 
connected narrative. It leads up to the Statement that, “with respect to 
the period falling within the direct scope of the present work (641-1204), 
it is thus clear that 90 per cent of it was free from general and serious 
persecution.” 

Chapter II (“Taxation”) raises certain questions. The thorny problem 
of a special tax on Jews seemed to be settled by the acceptance by Andre- 
ades (Economic History, III [1934], 18) of Dölger’s view (Vierteljakrsckrifl 
für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXVI [1933], 1-24) that such a special 
tax existed in the Byzantine Empire. Starr subjects the sources to a fresh 
analysis and makes two interesting observations of a textual character: 

(1) The famous passage from Ibn Khurdadhbah (no. 44 of Starr’s Col¬ 
lection) speaks of a tax on Jews and Magians, not on Jews and pagans as 
Dölger had thought on the basis of a faulty translation of the Arabic. Ibn 
Khurdadhbah is therefore transferring the Islamic tax on Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (i.e., Zoroastrians) to the Byzantine Empire, where the term 
Magians is meaningless. This is undoubtedly true, but Starr himself has 
to admit as defensible the thesis that “our author or his source was aware 
of a special tax on non-Christians” and that “the confirmation or rejection 
of our passage consequently depends on the relevant material from other 
sources.” 

(2) Starr (p. 14) points out that the word Kt(pa\7}TLcov as used by Zonaras 
(no. 14 and note) is derived from Cedrenus. This may be the case, yet 
this reviewer cannot follow Starr when he States that Cedrenus uses it 
^‘unequivocally (italics mine) in the sense of (the general) capitation tax.” 
It is true that Cedrenus does not connect the term expressly with the Jews, 
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but bis words t6v 'Keyb^itvov K€(paX7?Titova may indicate that Cedrenus was 
applying the name of the only tax known at bis own period to be assessed 
K€(paXtKcos, i.e., of tbe Jewisb tax, to the general tax of Leo III because it 
was levied in the same manner. 

Let US concede, for the sake of argument, that the passage from Ibn 
Khurdhadhbah is meaningless, and that at the time of Zonaras the term 
K€<pa\7jTiix3v had no specific Jewish connotation. Would this mean that 
“the relevant material from other sources” does not warrant the assumption 
of a special tax on Jews? The texts dating from the age of Basil I (nos. 69, 
74) are more likely to refer to a special Jewish tax than to the general taxes, 
in spite of Starr’s unspecified and unconvincing assertions to thecontrary 
(p. 12 f.); at best they are ambiguous. Starr does not even try to argue 
away (pp. 14-16) the Chios documents (nos. 143, 147, 151) and a text from 
Thessalonica (no. 153); he merely remarks that Dölger’s explanation of the 
Chios documents “fails to check with the other relevant data” (p. 15). 
Finally I do not find wherc Dölger has adduced the recently published poem 
of Nikolaos Muzalon (verse 684) in favor of his thesis as Starr Claims 
(p. 16): most certainly he has not done so in the article quoted by Starr 
ad locum (p. 218). Thus the balance of the argument is still heavily 
weighted in favor of Dölger. 

Chapter III (“Legal Aspects”) discusses the various restrictions imposed 
on the Byzantine Jews by the law, the question of Christian converts from 
Judaism, etc. Although the Byzantine Jew was declassed (drtjuos), “there 
was no interference with the fundamental rights of freedom of economic 
and communal life,” at least in normal times. 

In Chapter IV (“Economic Activities and Population”) the author dis¬ 
cusses the holding of landed property by Jews, both in the towns and in 
the country, their role in agriculture, industry (silk, tanning—in the latter 
Connection we find another diatribe against Dölger which is somewhat 
vague), and commerce. In the last respect, as in others. Starr was able to 
draw heavily on documents which have been published recently by the 
great American scholar Jacob Mann from the Genizah in Cairo. The 
question of the Jewish population within the Byzantine Empire gives Starr 
an opportunity to examine the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: at the 
time of his visit there were, Starr thinks, around 12,000 Jews in an Empire 
which numbered 15 million souls at the most. 

The last three chapters of the book are the most interesting of all. 

In Chapter V (“Communal and Social Life”) the author discusses the 
pertinent material classified according to subject headings, such as leader¬ 
ship in the communities, jurisdiction, heretical minorities, etc. If one looks 
at it from a geographical point of view, one is struck not so much by its 
scarcity as by its scattered distribution in space and time. With the pos- 
sible exception of Oria in Apulia, we are unable to follow the development 
of a given Community for any length of time or to study it in detail at any 
given moment. Let us re view briefly our information about the three 
communities for which we have a relatively great amount of material. At 
Oria we are particularly fortunate, since we have the chronicle of Ahimaas 
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written in rhymed prose around 1054 and recording the life of the chron- 
icler’s ancestors (genealogy, p. 116) in that city from ca. 800 down to its 
sack in 925. These ancestors, the Amittai family, fumished the Jewish 
Community with leaders at least from the beginning of the ninth Century on. 
In addition many of its members distinguished themselves as scholars and 
poets, especially after Jemsh learning at Oria had been stimulated by the 
arrival of a Mesopotamian scholar, Aaron of Bagdad. Social distinctions 
within the Community between the “eminent” and the “poor”—a parallel 
to those of the “powerful” and the “beggars” in the rest of the Empire— 
seem to have been very marked at Oria. Our information is not as full for 
Thessalonica, where we have no connected narrative. In the first quarter 
of the eleventh Century we hear of an attempt, on the part of the arch- 
bishop, of Converting a learned Jew (no. 118). At the end of this Century 
we are told, on the occasion of a Messianic movement, about a miracle 
“in Saloniki where the Christians have always hated the Jews most in- 
tensely.” In 1165 Benjamin of Tudela records 500 Jews at Saloniki; 
they are engaged in the manufacture of silken garments and the head of 
the Community serves by royal (imperial) authority. Ten years later, 
Eustathius of Thessalonica complains to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
that the Jews had occupied Christian dwellings. Of community life in 
the Capital of the Empire we do not hear before the eleventh Century: then 
the Jews lived in wooden houses beyond the Golden Hom (no. 150). In 
1082 a pier is named 'UßpaXKrj and may have been reserved to the Jews in 
earlier times (no. 152). Benjamin of Tudela records about 2,500 Jews, 
among them scholars, workers in silk, merchants, tanners, and rieh men 
(no. 182). There is much hatred against them (ihid.) and the continuous 
quarrels between Rabbinites and Karaites sometimes require the Inter¬ 
vention of the authorities. Thus even for Oria, Thessalonica and Con¬ 
stantinople our information is more than meager and it is therefore through 
no fault of Mr. Starr that we do not obtain a total view of the development 
of Jewish life in the Empire or any part of it. 

Chapter VI (“Intellectual interests and literary productions”) is highly 
recommended to anyone not intimately acquainted with medieval Jewish 
literature. Here the author summarizes the works of Shabbetai Domnolo, 
who lived in the tenth Century in Southern Italy, and wrote on medicine, 
astrology, and mysticism. We then hear of the chronicle of Ahimaaz, of 
liturgical poetry, and of biblical commentaries. The present reviewer 
would have expected a fuller account of the mutual interactions between 
the Jews and their Byzantine neighbors. To what extent were they affected 
by the Greek language, by Byzantine literature, by the Christian religion? 
Also Starr might have discussed with more detail than he actually does the 
part of Byzantine Jewry in Jewish missionary activity. The scarcity of 
archival material of which Starr complains (p. 79) is a general Byzantine 
phenomenon. Last, it is regrettable that Starr did not translate and dis- 
cuss the most elaborate list of Byzantine Emperors in Hebrew, which was 
published by Neubauer {Medieval Jewish Chronicles, I, 185 f., analysis by 
Krauss, op. dt, 140-143; see Starr p. 166). It may be hoped that Starr 
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will deal with this document in a special article. One small detail: Starr 
States (pp. 63 and 213) that there was no definite sign of Jewish life in 
Bulgaria prior to the twelfth Century. In 866, however, Pope Nicholas I 
mentions, in the hundred and fourth chaptef of his famous Responsa ad 
Bulgaros {M.G.H,, Epistölae, VI, 599), a somewhat obscure Jew of whom 
it was not certain whether he was Christian or pagan and who had baptized 
many in Bulgaria (“A quodam ludeo, nescitis utrum Christiano an pagano, 
multos in patria vestra baptizatos asseritis”). 

Chapter VII (“Aspects of religion and culture”) deals with a numberof 
texts, of which the most interesting are the formulas of abjuration (no. 121— 
could the “anomalous” ixovoirobapka. in the appendix be emended to read 
ojuoTToSapea cf. “Some of them place their feet together’^?) and the Messianic 
movement of 1096 (no. 153). 

In his Conclusion (p. 78 f.) the author speaks of the mediocre achieve- 
ments of the Byzantine Jews in the economic and cultural field as of a 
serious historical problem, and expresses the hope that further research 
and publication of hitherto unpublished material “will uncover the causes 
which have interfered with the growth of Byzantine Jewry as well as gain a 
better idea as to how Judaism was affected by its interaction with that 
environment.” Such questions are rarely answered by the discovery of 
fresh material; each generation of historians must attempt to solve them 
on the basis of the material then available. With regard to the mediocre 
achievements of Byzantine Jewry I submit that it was due to a combination 
of two factors: the d^classement of the Byzantine Jew on the one hand and 
his relative economic security on the other. He was excluded from cultural 
communication with his environment while he lacked the grim Stimulus of 
persecution and hardship—ra KaXa, to quote A. J. Toynbee. The 
Jewish Situation during the Byzantine period was comparable to that 
planned for the Christians by the Emperor Julian, and the Christian writers 
knew why they protested so vigorously against this Emperor’s cultural 
policy. 

Paul, J. Alexander. 

R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 

Papyri (332 R.C.—640 A.D.), New York: Herald Square Press, Inc., 

1944. Pp. i“Xv, 1-484. 

The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, a new volume 
by R. Taubenschlag is chiefly a Compilation of his papyrological contribu- 
tions already published elsewhere, with additional bibliography. In most 
cases the Compilation does not show any evolution of the legal thought of 
the author. 

The painstaking work of Taubenschlag was encouraged by the sugges- 
tions of Wenger^ and Arangio-Ruiz.^ The author Claims to complete the 
task of the great Austrian scholar Ludwig Mitteis, the author of the 
Grundzüge und Chrestomathie zu der Papyruskunde (1912) which, in my 

1 Archiv f. Pf., XIII 156. 

* Endclopedia Italiana, XXXIII, 334. 
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opiniöti, IS still to be regarded as the first and last synthetic work on the 
law of papyri. Mitteis always expresses his thought clearly, never avoids 
difficult issues, and always takes a position concerning the most perplexing 
Problems. Therefore his Grundzüge is still a living book. 

Taubenschlag usually cites the authors, but does not quote their opinions. 
Therefore, whenever the authorities disagree, the reader is unable to deter- 
mine which of the conflicting opinions he accepted, The bibliography of 
the book is complete only so far as older scholars are concerned. Many 
of the more recent jurists, especially Europeans, are ignored. 

It is impossible to review a book of such an extent in a few pages. I shall 
confine myself to the consideration of some of the few original ideas of the 
author. 

On page 2 a codification of the Egyptian native law by the Ptolemies is 
mentioned. There is no doubt that in Ptolemaic times a Collection of 
native laws was made and that these laws continued to be applied. If 
Taubenschlag loosely calls a mere Collection of laws a code, we have no 
objection, but he ought to have emphasized in this case that by code he 
does not mean what we usually call a code. 

On page 3 Taubenschlag assumes that probably in the early second Cen¬ 
tury A.D. the Romans undertook a new codification of Eg 3 q)tian laws to 
be applied to Egyptian nationals. The nature of this second codification 
appears from the noted law-suit of Dionysia.^ In this law-suit the Roman 
prefect did not apply the Egyptian law in a case in which, had the codifica¬ 
tion occurred, it would have been applied, on the motivation that this law 
was inhuman.* This decision is sufEcient to show that a genuine codifica¬ 
tion of the Egyptian law in the Roman age did not take place. Tauben- 
schlag’s assertion (p. 4) that in the Roman age, as in the Ptolemaic age, 
the Greek code was considered as the law of the land and the Egyptian law 
as the personal law of the Egyptian nations is unclear. The Greek law 
of the country was more and more influenced by Egyptian law. Greek 
and Egyptian law of contracts blended more and more with each other, 
while the law of the family retained Greek traits for the Greek, Egyptian 
traits for the natives for a longer time. 

The territorial law, i.e., the law common to the Greeks and to the 
Egyptians, was applied to a much greater extent than it appears from 
Taubenschlag’s book.® By the way, the social difference between Greeks 

»P. Oxy. 237, col. VII, 1. 30 ff. 

* See A. Segrö, “Note sulla costituzione di Caracalla”, Rend. Pont, Acc. Rom. di 
Archeol.y XVI (1940), 200 ff. Probably the unwritten marriage of the father of 
Dionysia, Chaeremon, is based on an Egyptian syngraphe composed according to 
the native law of Egypt. 

* On the question of the personality of the law in Roman Egypt, see A. Segr^, 
ibid.y p. 198 ff., where the opinions of Taubenschlag expressed in Studi BonfantCy I, 
480 are duly considered. This article is ignored by Taubenschlag as well as H. J. 
Bell, P Giss. 40 and the Constitutio Antoniniana JEA, XXVIII (1942), 38-49, to 
which a reply appeared in JEA, XXX (1944), 69, followed by a second reply of H. J. 
Bell. Of the most recent literature on the C.A., Taubenschlag quoted only the poor 
article of Heichelheim, JEA, XXV (1939) 15 ff. 
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and Egyptians did not necessarily imply a difference in the law applied 
to the two races.® Taubenschlag's opinion that the Greek law of Egypt 
was composed of various elements corresponding to the various strata of 
Greek emigration is to my mind quite original. In a paper published in 
the Actes du Verne Congres internatunal de Papyrologie, Oxford (1938), 
p. 471 ff., and particularly 489, he asserted fourteen different Greek laws at 
least influenced the Greek law of Egypt. In an article on the Legal Status 
of the Jews in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt {Jewish Social StadieSj VI, n. 
4, 1944, p. 397), I show that this view has no basis, and that the Greek law 
of Egypt was in the main an extension of the law of Alexandria, which in 
its turn was reputed to be derived from the law of Athens. I prove there 
that Greek law in Egypt was Attic law, in the same way that the Greek 
dialect spoken in Egypt was the kolvtj derived from the Attic language. 

The politikoi nomoi were not the laws of the politeumata, as Tauben¬ 
schlag contends,—or of the members of the ethnical or pseudo-ethnical 
unions. They were not autonomous Statutes (p. 6) but only a Greek 
ius dvile. It is the Attic law of Alexandria, as Wilcken correctly States.^ 
The politikos nomos never was the law of a barbarous politeuma. The law 
of the Jews, and still less the law of the Persians of the epigone, were never 
called politikoi nomoi.^’^ 

The part devoted to slavery (p. 50 ff.) reproduces in the main Tauben- 
schlag^s article “Das Sklavenrecht im Rechte der Papyri”, Sav. Z., L, 
140 ff.^® Taubenschlag himself is rightly amazed at his own discoveries. 
This part of the book is certainly the author’s most original contribution 
to the study of the Hellenistic law. On page 5 he asserts that the slave, 
regardless of sex and age, is a personal chattel of his master and thus is 
part of the latter^s property. According to Taubenschlag, Greek and 
Roman law here agree. On page 65 he says, however: “Whereas in most 
ancient legal Systems the Greco-Egyptian slave is regarded as capable of 
owning property the Roman slave is not, acquisitions can be made by him 
but only on behalf of his master; whatever he possesses is merely considered 
as a peculium. Imperial slaves, however, held property of their own and 
were competent to transact business with Roman and peregrines according 

• Incidentally, the quotation of Westermann-Keyes-Liebesny, Col. Zen, II 66 
(about 256 or 255 B.C.), v. 18: AXXd KaTcyvüiKaal fiov, Sri eifii ßapßapos, further, v. 21: 
Sn oÖK eTl(r Tofiai kWrjvi^eiv translated by the Editors, “because I don’t know how to 
behavelike a Greek,^’is inaccurate becauseeXXT^i/ffet»'means “to talk Greek. More¬ 
over, the letter refers to a complaint of an Arab on the Service of Zeno and not to an 
Egyptian and it is written outside of Egypt. The letter was obviously written in a 
good Greek by a scribe. 

^ C7 P Z, II, 82 ff. 

8 Differently Taubenschlag, p. 9. 

® Incidentally &.Trapxh means“ birth certificate” and never “death duty” as asserted 
by Taubenschlag p. 7 n. 27. The aTrapxh is found in connection with inheritances 
because the heritors, when they are Greek, show their nationality by exhibiting their 
birth certificate, the SirapxV’ The äirapxvy of course, is connected with the payment 
of a tax. 

Some pages of an extensive unpublished article pf mine on legal aspects pf ancient 
classical slavery are reproduced here» 
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:o the rules of the ins gentium (p. 67). It is therefore remarkable that in 
Dne ca^e, P Oxy. 244.15, 23 A.D., a privately owned (Roman) slave acts 
aÄ an independent owner of property. It may be due to the influence of 
local law.” 

In Greco-Egyptian law, as in Roman law, Taubenschlag finds slaves 
engaged in legal transactions in behalf of either themselves or their ma^ters 
(p. 67). He concludes that, according to Greco-Egyptian law, slaves were 
considered as objects as far as personal relations with their masters were 
concerned, but that they could still be considered as independent owners 
of property (p. 67). Taubenschlag^s views on Greek slavery deserve to 
be carefuUy investigated.^^ 

In most papyrological texts slaves who transacted did not say that they 
acquired on behalf of their masters. Everybody who dealt with a slave 
knew it. Neither did Roman slaves who disposed of a peculium emphasize 
on every occasion that the property they actually detained belonged to 
their masters. They used to call their own what belonged to their peculia.*’* 
The evidence supplied by the papyri referring to slaves other than Roman 
does not Support Taubenschlag’s assumption^^ that the Hellenistic slave 
could own property.^^ If Taubenschlag’s assertion were correct, our 

My criticisms to Taubenschlag^s views on Greek slavery are Condensed in a 
sentence of the fir^t chapter of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘^Whoever visits some estates 
there (in the state of Kentucky) and witnesses the good-huixiored indulgence of some 
masters and mistresses and the affectionate loyalty of some slaves might be tempted 
to dream of the oft fabled poetic legend of the patriarchal Institution and all that, 
but over and above the scene there broods the portentous shadow of the LAW. 
So long as the law considers all these human beings with beating hearts and living 
affections only as so many things belonging to the master-^so long as the failure or 
the misfortune or imprudence or death of the kindest owner may cause any day to 
exchange a life of kind protection and indulgence for one of hopeless misery and 
toil—'SO long it is impossible to make anything beautiful or desirable in the best 
regulated administration of slavery.” 

12 Jhering, Geist d. röm. Rechtes, II, 180. 

It is completely out of the question that a slave could own an estate not only 
in ancient Greece, as it is shown in IG, VII, 3376, Thalheim, Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1895, m. 39, p. 1235, but everywhere in the ancient Hellenistic world. See for the 
whole question Angelo Segr^, An Essay on the Nature of Real Property in the Classical 
World (1943), p. 74 ff. 

Arangio-Ruiz, Persone efamiglia nel diritto dei papiri (1930), p. 17 ff., apparently 
independently of Taubenschlag, asserts a right of ownership of the slaves from 
Gortyn IV 35 f. and Athen. VI p. 263 f. He asserts: “The oldopinion that property 
{cespiti patrimoniali) and earnings belonged to the slaves merely de facto as in Rome 
(the peculium) is one of the many gratuitous assertions and as such was resolutely 
put aside by Partsch, Griechisches Büergschaftsr., p. 136 [Partsch see Bürgschaftsr., 
p. 135 has been here misunderstood by Arangio-Ruiz], Lipsius, Attisches Rechte p. 
797 and n. 27, and Köhler, Ziebarth Stadtrecht von Gortyn, p. 96 f. In other lands 
(i.e., not in Rome) the convenience of leaving to some categories of slaves a certain 
financial disponibility was translated into a very limited patrimonial capacity.” 
The principle that the slave may own property appears to Taubenschlag as general 
in the Greek law, in the Babylonian, and in the Talmudic law. {Sav. Z, L(1930), 
156 ff.)* The contrary is true, as is shown later. 
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ideas on ancient slavery would have to be reversed and Greek slavery 
would not be a slavery at all. No text, however, Supports Taubenschlag^s 
view. The term VTräpxovTo}^ in P Gen. 5 (138-161) can very well refer to 
a slave's peculium. Another text, P Lond. II, 5 137a, p. 255, does not 
prove what he assumed it to prove. It is a letter of a master to some 
slaves who robbed the house of one of their fellow-slaves, a camel-herd. 
They are enjoined to restore to him his property or eise to bring it to the 
master.^® The appeal of the camel-herd to the master and the decision of 
the latter shows that the property of the slave was a sort of peculium rather 
than genuine property. B G U 617 (216 A.D.) mentioning afemaleslave, 
who is a trader, as paying her own trade tax does not prove Taubenschlag^s 
assertion because after the Constitutio Antoniniana, the institution of the 
peculium was introduced into Eg 3 TDt.^^ Taubenschlag's views are not 
supported by the much-discussed P Oxy 244 1. 15 (23 A.D.) where a Roman 
slave, Cerinthus Antoniae Drusi servus, disposes of his cattle.^® The cattle 
could belong to the peculium of the slave, the slave could have acted quod 
iussu or as institoTy or even could have incurred an obligatio naturalis. The 
noted passage of Gaius Inst. I 52 excludes any possibility of a right of 
ownership of the Greek slaves. “In potestate itaque sunt servi domi- 
norum. Quae quidem potestas iuris gentium est nam apud omnes peraeque 
gentes anima,dvertere possumus dominis in servos vitae necisque potes- 
tatem esse et quodcumque per servum adquiritur id domino adquiritur.” 
It is clear that this principle of ins gentium expressed by Gaius had to be 
at least a principle of Greek law.^^ 

Taubenschlag, after having stated that the Graeco-Egyptian slave could 
have owned property, tries to show that he could also contract independ- 
ently from his master. He quoted for this purpose^® P Grenf. I 47 1. 7 
^148 A.D.) where a slave rents his land to the slave of a certain Neilos; 


Taubenschlag, Rezeption^ p. 63, thinks otherwise. 

16 Ihid., p. 156 ff. 

11 Peculium of the Graeco-Egyptian slave, see Taubenschlag, ibid., p. 157 f., 
BGU 96 14 (III A.D.); Rezeption 42, n. 265; PSI 1040 (III A.D.); RezeptioUy ibid.j P 
Cairo 67313, 68 (Byz.); P Cairo 67312, 101-2 (567 A.D.). 

16 Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, p. 126; Wenger, Stellvertretung^ p. 167, n. 7; Taubenschlag, 
Rezeption^ p. 283 f. P Oxy. 244 is a puzzle for these authors. Taubenschlag, p. 158, 
tries to explain the case of Cerinthus as a direct influence of Greek laws on Roman 
laws. 

1* Gai. Inst., I, 52, not mentioned in the researches of Taubenschlag, considered 
the dominica potestas of the Romans akin to the dominica potestas of the other gentes. 
If this dominica patestas had been so different as it is asserted by Taubenschlag, 
Gaius would have emphasized this difference as he did in the case of the patria potestas 
(see Angelo Segre, Rend. Pont. Acc. Rom., XLVI [1940], 199 f.). To complete the 
evidence collected on the patria potestas we add two further passages quoted by 
Kniep, Recktsgelehrter Gaius, p. 293 ff.: Gai., III, fragm. 39 de obl. et act. 44 7. “Fil¬ 
ius familias ex omnibus causis tamquam pater familias obligatur et ob in agi cum eo 
tamquam cum patre familias potest” and D 45 I 141 2. Both fragments belong 
probably to the commentary of Gaius to the provincial Edict. 

2«/6i'd., p. 158. 
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PSI 709 (566 A.D.) where a female’slave contracts a lease; BGU 1079- 
W Chr 60 (41 A.D.) where a slave borrows money together with bis master; 
P Ryl. 144 (38 A.D.) where a slave borrows money; BGU 725 (618 A.D.) 
where a female slave with a free man borrows money from a third person. 
These texts may be all interpreted in different ways. In some cases slaves 
acted upon a specific mandate of the master as it appears in P Flor. 61, 
39.^^ In this text a certain Isidorus sues a certain Achilleus before the 
praefect Septimius Vegetus for the payment of 100 artabas of wheat- I 
understand that the slave of the father of the debtor engaged himself to 
pay, subscribing a promissory note (very probably a Chirograph) following 
an Order ^TriaraXjua of his master. In the passage 1. 38 ff., tö ßkv cTriaraX^a 
Tov Tarpds rohrov eariv Trpocrrdrijs Si wi^dSovXos uweypai/^ev 6ti peTprjaH ovdh 8k 
ßeßkTp7}K€v ÄTTaJ öTTO TOV TTi^tcTTÄX^aTos. I undcrstand eirloro.Xßa as a mandate 
and not as a promissory note as Wilcken did.^^ On the basis of P Flor 61 
I think that in the cases where the slaves contracted as a sort of partners 
of their masters, they were actually not partners. They acted, as a rule, 
only in the interest of their masters, as in the cases of the stipulationes 
servorum according to C 8 37 14.2^ It is very improbable that a slave of a 
Roman living in a Greek town had a different legal capacity than the slave 
of a Greek. The reasons for this improbability are manifold. First, the 
law of contracts is usually the territorial law; second, the Romans of the 
Eastern provinces are mostly romanized peregrini, citizens of the Greek 
towns, in Egypt particularly veterani and descendants of veterani. It is 
impossible to imagine that a rieh Alexandrian who owned slaves had to re- 
organize all his business on a different legal basis because he was granted 
Roman citizenship. Romans living in the provinces in the East followed 
the territorial law of slavery of the provinces, which was based on the ius 
gentium and therefore had the same principles in Rome as well as in the 
Hellenistic world. 

Taubenschlag asserts that according to the Jewish law the slave could 
own property. The Jewish law of slavery appears more like the Greek 
law than the Roman law. The Roman law of slavery differs from most 
other classical peoples owing to the peculiar organization of the Roman 
family based on the patria potestasß^ In more than one case, according to 
the Jewish law, the slave could not own property. The Jewish slave as 

Partsch, Griech. Bürgschaftsr.j p. 122 ff. 

Partsch, ibid., p. 122 and Preisigke, Wth., s.v.; L. Wenger, Stellvertretung^ p. 260; 
Taubenschlag, Sav. Z., L, (1930), 159. 

** The application of the Greek law to the contracts of slaves in the Eastern prov¬ 
inces would not be based on the double citizenship of the Romanized peregrini. I 
suppose, on the contrary, that even genuine Romans acted according to the Greek 
laws on slavery. If a Greek master settled in Rome, his slaves acted according to 
the Roman law (in the main, the ius gentium, because the master was a peregrinus). 
I do not think, however, that the Greek slave, i.e., the slave of a Greek master, was 
granted a peculium before the Constitutio Antoniniana. 

See p. 403. 
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well as the Roman slave acquired for bis master.^® This legal principle 
was so much observed that in the II-III Century A.D. to explain the possi- 
bility of the slave rescuing himself with his own money or to own a servus 
vicarius, the Jews figured out a sophisticated escape. They imagined that 
somebody gave money to the slave on the condition that the owner of the 
slave had nothing to do with this money.While Je\vish law recognized 
the case of the slave suis nummis empius, very probably the slaves were 
rescued in most of the cases by third persons who gave the masters money 
to free the slaves as usually happened in the Greek and in the Hellenistic 
law.27 No passages in the Jewish laws support the view that a slave might 
own property.^® The very fact that the slave could find a donor who would 
rescue him with a gift of money shows that actually, not legally, a slave 
owned property, owned even slaves. The real title was in the master. 

In the law of marriage, p. 77 ff., I do not agree with Taubenschlag that 
in P Tur. 13-UPZ 1 No. 118 (136 B.C.) Psintaes being married to QavrjSj 
takes Qavris i? Kal ’AcrirXi^TTtäs for his second wife— Qavris and Qaviis ij Kai 
’AaKXj/TTiÄy are the same person—the Interpretation of the text by Tauben¬ 
schlag in my opinion is not accurate. 

There is much to say about the legal condition of children of marriages 
of persons of different ethnika which is not considered by Taubenschlag, 
p. 79. The conclusion that the daughter of a marriage between a Cy- 
renaican settler of Pathyris and an Egyptian are citizens of Cyrene residing 

The principle of the Mishna, “the hand of the slave is the hand of the master,** 
means “quodcumque per servum adquiritur id domino adquiritur.** While Roman 
law did not admit representation except in the case of acquisition of possession, 
Talmudic law admitted representation. Even a slave owned by a third person may 
act as a representative. Jerushalmi Kiddushin, p. 60, i. It is doubted if a slave 
might acquire a gift from a person who is not his master as from a third person for 
his master, surely not from his master for himself, and it is discussed if he may ac¬ 
quire from his master for a third person. The representative, according to the Tal¬ 
mudic law, must be not only capable of willing, but also capable of performing legally 
the legal deed, therefore the slave cannot represent an Israelite in a marriage or in a 
divorce (S. Rubin, ihid. p. 53 f.). According to the Jewish law the slave may not 
even be witness (Rubin, ihid. p. 54 f.). 

According to the Mishna Kiddushin (I, 3, II cent.) Rabb i Meir is of the opinion 
that a slave acquired his freedom by money paid by others to the master. Both 
Talmuds (ad loc.) explain that the difference of opinion of Rabbi Meir and the sages 
is if a slave can possess property in the case of a donation given to him on condition 
that his owner would have nothing to do with it. Sifra (compiled in the II or in the 
beginning of the III cent.) (EMOr V ed Weiss 97 b) takes it as granted that a slave 
could possess slaves. T. P. Jebamoth (VII, I 8a) explains it in the same way that 
the slave got a donation on condition, etc. etc. 

Rubin, ihid. p. 99, and p. 116, n. 18. 

** The passages quoted by Rubin, Das Talmudische Recht—Personenrecht (1920, 
Vienna) p. 68, n. 40, 41 and 42, have been misinterpreted as it was confirmed to me 
by Professor S. Lieberman. They have notfiing to do with the right of property. 
They have been used inaccurately by Taubenschlag, Sav. Z., L (1930), 15 f., to show 
that the Greek slave as well as the Jewish slave might own property. 
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at Pathyris is not correct, because “Cyrenaicän.^' in Egyptian texts does 
not mean “citizen of Cyrene’’ but having the Cyrenean ethnicon which 
is a quite different thing. 

I think that for the tTLyaixia of the Antinoeis it would have been useful 
to emphasize that originally the Antinoeis were nearly all Roman veterans 
and that therefore the privilege of the eTrtyajuta of the Antinoeis was con¬ 
nected mth the privilege of the marriages of the veteraniP 

According to Taubenschlag, page 80, under Roman Jurisdiction marriages 
between Romans in Egypt (iusta matrimonia) were the rule but marriages 
between Romans and peregrines (iniusta matrimonia) were not infrequent. 
Children born in iustum matrimonium (I think this should be read rather 
in iniustum matrimonium) share the Status of their father if the latter 
“accepts” them. Their birth is reported as the birth of Roman children 
ordinarily is to the perfect at Alexandria. As far as we know, children 
born of mixed marriages were peregrini. In the case of the children born 
of a concubinate of a Roman soldier and a peregrina these may become 
legitimate and Roman after the discharge of the father from the army.^° 
As a rule children born of the union of a Roman with a peregrina could not 
be made Roman by an act of their father. Taubenschlag, Private Law^ 
p. 69, asserts that in marital relationships a slave is considered as a person 
and that in Hellenistic Egypt slaves could be married to free women and 
free men to slave girls. I do not need to refute such an assertion. It is 
enough to say that even in Roman inscriptions the woman contubernalis 
is often called coniunx.^^ 

The most impressive refutation of the ideas of Taubenschlag may be 
heard by Eliza's husband in Uncle Tom^s Cahin, Chapter III: 

“ ‘Why—but you were married to me by the minister as much as if you 
had been a white manT said Eliza simply. ‘DonT you know a slave canT be 
married?’ [George replied]. 'There is no law in this country for that. I 
can’t hold you for my wife if he [the master] choses to part us . . ” 

The ideas on the right of ownership expressed in the new work of Tauben¬ 
schlag are partially different from those of his former articles. It is not 
apparent whether he considers seed land a possible obJect of private 
ownership.^^ In Section 40, Real Contracts 1, Sale, we would have expected 
to find more on the katagraphe than a mere declaration of neutrality (p. 240) 
in the form: “It is not my purpose to enter into polemics with diverging 
opinions expressed in the vast literature and I give only a short presenta- 
tion of my own point of view. It shows a far-reaching resemblance to that 

See A. Segre, Rend. Acc. Pont.j XVII, (1940/41), 169 ff. 

A. Segre, “II diritto dei militari peregrini nell’esercito Romano,” Rend. Pont. 
Acc. Rom. di Arckeol., XVII, (1940/41), 178 ff. 

See Mittels, Reicksrecht und Volksrecht, 396; T. Frank, Am. Hist. Review, XXI 
(1916), 69; Ciccotti, // tramonto della schiaviiu, p. 261, n. 2; W. L. Westerman, R.E.^ 
Suppl. VI, S. V. Sklaverei, p. 1060 f. Equally, the concubines of the soldiers were 
often called uzores. 

See on the purpose A. Segr^, An Essay on the Nature of Real Property, p. 109 ff. 
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of Rabel, as far as the Alexandrian enactments are concerned; it differs 
from RabeFs point of view as to bis assertion that KaTaypa<pi} assumed the 
meaning of conveyance not earlier than in the later Empire.” 

With this declaration Taubenschlag avoids the discussion of one of the 
most important and difficult problems of the Greek and of the Hellenistic 
law. In his literature, he has overlooked Angelo Segre, An Essay on the 
Nature of Real Property in the Classical World (New York, 1943), which 
deals extensively with the kaiagraphe. 

It is impossible to review in a few pages a book as extensive as the Com¬ 
pilation of Taubenschlag, the work of a very active and patient scholar. 
The book is undoubtedly very useful and easy to read for people without 
legal training. It cannot claim, however, to be a synthesis of our knowl- 
edge of the law of Greco-Roman Egypt but the rieh Collection of materials 
will certainly further the progress of our knowledge in a field marvelously 
familiär to the learned author. 

Angelo Segr^. 

Alexander Turyn, The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus. 

New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America (Series No. 2), 

1943. Paper, pp. 141. 

M. Alexandre Turyn, de tous les philologues vivants, est peut-^tre celui 
qui repr&ente le mieux la pure tradition de la philologie classique au vrai 
sens de ces mots. Alors que de nombreux hell^nistes et latinistes, sans parier 
des romanistes et des germanistes, s’occupent de classer les manuscrits 
d'auteurs byzantins ou d’^crivains latins du Moyen Age, ou d’4crits en 
langue vulgaire de la meme Periode, il semble que plus personne ne s’int^resse, 
ou presque plus personne, ä la tradition manuscrite des grands, des vrais 
classiques. On peut presque dire que la pr^ision des 4tudes relatives ä la 
Textgeschichte et k VÜherlieferungsgeschichte d^un ouvrage grec ou latin est 
en raison inverse de sa valeur ou de son antiquit4. 

La raison en est qu’il faut une certaine abn^gation et un r^el courage au 
savant qui entreprend aujourd’hui de refaire un travail qui aurait du etre 
fait depuis le XVIe siede, mais qui, dans bien des ca’fe, n^a ete s^rieusement 
entam^ qu'ä une 4poque r^cente, longtemps apres que les plus grands critiques 
semblaient avoir dit le dernier mot sur le texte et Tinterpr^tation des Pindare 
et des Eschyle. 

M. Alexandre Turyn a eu ce courage, lorsqu'il n^a pas craint de discuter 
les bases memes sur lesquelles un grand philologue moderne faisait reposer 
le texte de Pindare. Et les controverses cd^bres auxquelles cet examen a 
donne lieu ont prouv4 que le jeune savant polonais, d^ve de mattres illustres 

Incidentally, on the sale of animals (p. 253), Taubenschlag asserts inaccurately 
that Romans in Egypt made use of Roman as well as of Greek form, on the basis of 
PSI 729 (77 A.D.). This text has been shown to have been redacted in Cappadocia 
(see A. Segr^, An Essay on Real Property, p. 70). For the forms of sales of slaves 
(p. 251), see also A. Segre, op. cit., p. 53 ff. 
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et admirablement 4quip4 pour sa tä-che, avait raison sur la plupart des 
points et qu'il y avait encore des d4couvertes ä faire dans un champ oü tout 
paraissait moissonn4 et glan4. 

Aussi est-ce avec une enti^re confiance que nous avons examin4 ce M4moire 
sur la Textgeschichte d'Eschyle. Certes, il serait exag4r4 de dire que le 
r4sultat en est sensationnel, ou plus exactement que ces recherches nouvelles, 
minutieuses, consciencieuses, ä peu pr^s exhaustives, doivent modifier pro- 
fond4ment le texte du grand tragique. 

Mais il faut affirmer qu’en d^pit des travaux d’un Wilamowitz, M. Turyn 
avait devant lui une tdche difBcile et compliqu^e. Si des faits essentiels 
4taient 4tablis, que M. Turyn n’avait qu’ä accepter ou ä confirmer, beaucoup 
de d^tails importants restaient obscurs et demandaient ä ^tre pr4cis4s. Cela 
est surtout vrai en ce qui concerne les scholies dont la teneur peut ßtre 
s^rieusement affect^e par le nouveau classement que pr^onise M. Turyn. 

J’estime que les longues et penibles collations, comparaisons et investi- 
gations auxquelles s'est livr4 M. Turyn ont particuli^rement 4clair4, et on 
peut m^me dire ^lairci les probl^mes dits de Thomas et de Triclinius, 
Tous ceux qui ont lu avec quelque attention VOrestie, Toeuvre la plus ch^re 
aux humanistes de tous les temps et de tous les pays, savent combien 
hinterpr^te et T^diteur sont int4ress4s k savoir exactement quel rapport existe 
entre la recension du manuscrit de Naples, le fameux Famesianus, 4crit par 
Triclinius, et les autres t6moins de la tradition manuscrite. 

La distinction faite par M. Turyn (p. 133) entre la premi^re Edition de 
Triclinius, dont Tautographe est perdu, (cet autographe serait la source de 
divers manuscrits) et la seconde Edition du phUologue byzantin, repr^ent^e 
par le manuscrit de Naples, est une d4couverte frappante, pressentie d’ail- 
leurs par FrM^ric Blass, et confirm^, pour ainsi dire, par T^tude des manu¬ 
scrits d’Aristophane (oü Zacher a discem4 deux recensions tricliniennes). 

Ä la lumiere de cette d^couverte, plus d’un probl^me, plus d’une 
meme de la critique textuelle d’Eschyle regoivent une solution satisfaisante. 
M. Turyn a ecrit \k un important chapitre de Thistoire de la philologie 
by zantine. 

Le Memoire de M. Tur 3 n est rendu plus pr4cieux encore par ses excursus 
et oMenda dont tout Connaisseur reconnaitra imm4diatement la valeur. 

J^ajoute, pour finir, que la bibliographie, particulierement soign4e, contient 
beaucoup de raret^s qui piqueront la curiosit4 et du classiciste et du byzan- 
tiniste. J’ai note particulierement les pages 174 et 178 sur Triclinius et ses 
4mules (cf. pp. 179 et 180). Ä chaque instant, d’ailleurs, M. Turyn appuie 
ses observations et ses hypoth^es de faits emprunt4s k la tradition manu¬ 
scrite d^autres po^tes. 

En conclusion, je suis heureux de proclamer que T^rudit polonais, dont 
rarriv^e en Am^rique marquera dans les annales de la philologie, vient 
d’^rire sur un sujet difficile et qui paraissait us4, un M4moire d'une prodi- 
gieuse Erudition, et en meme temps d^une v^ritable 414gance. On a Timpres- 
sion qu’une fois de plus le flambeau a pass4 aux mains d’une nouvelle ^uipe, 
et qu’apr^ les p^riodes anglaise (Bentley), hollandaise (Cobet), allemande 
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(G. Herrmann, Wilamowitz), la critique textuelle, base de toute 4tude s^rieuse 
des sources litt4raires et historiques, entre, gräce ä Alexandre Turyn, dans 
une Periode polonaise. 

Henri Gr^goire. 

Louis C. West and Allan Chester Johnson, Currency in Roman and 

Byzantine Egypt, Princeton, 1944. pp. 195. 

This is a technical treatise on the various types of coins in circulation in 
Egypt, their relation to each other, their value, weight and measure, and 
the bookkeeping devices in Connection with their exchange and the pay¬ 
ment of the taxes. Some discussion on the taxes is also included, but only 
when they help to explain monetary problems. It covers the period 
from the reign of Augustus to the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. It is 
what the French would call un Instrument de travail and should prove useful 
to numismatists and papyrologists, especially those interested in the his- 
tory of Egypt during the Roman and Byzantine domination. Of particu- 
lar interest to the social and economic historian is the chapter on price 
levels during the Roman period and the discussion on Inflation. 

That there was a steady rise in the price levels during the second and 
third centuries there seems to be no doubt, but the causes for this rise are 
not entirely clear. The authors attribute this rise to the scarcity of goods 
available for free sale, a scarcity which was brought about, they think, 
by the ever increasing taxes in kind. There was also an increase in the 
number of coins in circulation so that “the vicious combination of too 
much money and too few goods touched off the inflation which not even 
the absolutism of a Diocletian could control.” 

Interesting also is the Statement of the authors that “at no time in 
Egypt in the period after Diocletian is there the slightest evidence of any 
inflationary trend in prices that are expressed in gold. The same State¬ 
ment can be made about the rest of the empire.” The apparent increase 
of prices in terms of the lesser coins is to be explained by the supposition 
that “the Egyptians transferred to the new bronze coins of the post- 
Diocletian period the names of the pre-Diocletian monetary System but 
instead of calling the smallest bronze an obol or a drachma, he seems to 
have called it so and so many talents or myriads.” This view that there 
was no inflation in the proper meaning of the term after Diocletian is 
contrary to that expressed by Angelo Segr^ in Byzantion XV. That these 
distinguished scholars should reach opposite views after examining vir- 
tually the same sources raises the question whether these sources are yet 
sufficient to warrant any definite conclusions. 

Seven tables where coins are classified from various points of view, a 
number of documents giving information about money, and an analytical 
Index are included in the book. These doubtless enhance its usefulness 
Each document is accompanied by an English translation. 

Peter Charanis, 
Rutgers University 
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A. Zeki Validi Togat^, “Ibn Fadlan^s Reisebericht” Abhandlungen für die 

Kunde des Morgenlandes, Leipzig: Kommissionsverlag F. A. Brockhaus, 

1939. XXXIV pages d^Einleitung, 336 pages de traduction et de com- 

mentaire et 35 pages de texte arabe. 

Ce livre Capital, dont la preparation a pris plusieurs ann^s, et dont la 
pr^face est dat4e d’Istanbul, 18 septembre 1939, ne doit rien ä une publi- 
cation simultan^e et paralläe, la traduction russe de Krackovskij.^ Disons 
tout de suite, en effet, que Tedition russe, malgr^ son titre, ne comporte pas 
de v4ritable commentaire historique et g6ographique, et n’identifie meme 
point les noms des lieux. En revanche, le travail de Zeki Validi est d'une 
richesse surabondante. II ne peut guere se comparer, pour Texub^rance de 
la bibliographie et Tampleur de T^rudition, qu^avec le Hudüd-al-Älam de 
notre ami Minorsky. Ces deux livres seront desormais les deux Instruments 
de travail indispensables de tous ceux qui voudront consulter et utiliser, pour 
Tethnographie, la g4ographie et Thistoire de la Russie m^ridionale, les tr^sors 
que r4cfelent les sources arabes et persanes. D'ailleurs, la Science de Zeki 
Validi ne se bome pa^ au turc et au persan. L’auteur, comme il 4tait naturel 
de par son origine et sa nationalit4, se montre particuliferement vers4 en 
linguistique et en ethnographie tarques. Et en general, il ne n^glige aucune 
cat4gorie de sources, depuis les chinoises jusqu’aux byzantines, en passant 
par les Scandinaves. La litt^rature scientifique internationale lui est fami¬ 
liäre, y compris la finnoise et la hongroise. Et quant k sa critique, qu^en 
dire? Ceci. Si eile ne lui a pas toujours fourni ou sugg^r^ des Solutions 
definitives; si ä chaque page, on la voit lütter contre Tabondance meme des 
materiaux accumuies, il faut reconnaitre que, dans toute oeuvre de ce genre, 
les erreurs sont in^vitables, et que, plus “le chercheur” est “genial”, plus il a 
de Chance de se tromper souvent: je pense k Marquart. Trop de textes sont 
encore insuffisamment publies; trop de “combinaisons” sont rendues pos- 
sibles par les graphies arabes; trop de sources primaires ne nous sont connues 
que SOUS une forme alteree; et surtout, notre ignorance de plus d’une langue 
turque ancienne, comme celles des Petchenegues et des Chazares par exemple, 
ne peut etre compensee par aucune prouesse imaginative. M. Zeki Validi 
savait tout cela. Il connaissait ses risques et ses difficultes. Nous devons 
admirer son courage, et lui savoir un gre infini des responsabilites qu’il a 
prises et des Services qu’il a vaillamment rendus k notre Science, avec un 
optimisme dont nous avons tous le plus grand besoin. 

Ibn Fadlän! Nom fameux pour tous ceux qui sfint^ressent aux origines 
russes, et cela depuis cinq quarts de si^cle, car c^est en 1823 que paraissait ä 
Saint-P^tersbourg le livre de Frähn, Ihn Foszlan's und anderer Araber Berichte 
über die Russen älterer Zeit, suivi dix ans plus tard d’un autre memoire du 
m^me auteur: Die ältesten arabischen Nachrichten über die Wolga-Bulgaren 
aus Ihn Foszlan’s Reiseberichten, Mais c’est un si^cle tout entier apr^ la 
premi^re de ces publications que Zeki Validi et Herzfeld d^ouvraient k 
Meschhed en Perse le manuscrit contenant les oeuvres geographiques d’Ibn- 
al-Faqih, d'Abü Dulaf et dlbn Fa^än lui-meme. Jusqu’ä präsent nous ne 

^ Putesestvie Ibn Failana na Volgu: perevod i kommentarii pod redakcii I. Ju. 
KralkovskagOy Leningrad 1939, avec facsimile du texte original 
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connaissions donc Ibn Fadlän, auteur de la premiere moiti4 du Xe sihde, 
que par les extraits qu^en avait doimfe Yaqüt. Mais le manuscrit de 
Meschhed lui-meme n^est pas complet. Taut chez Kraökovskij que chez 
Zeki Validi, cette source de premier ordre a dü etre reconstitu^, ou si Ton 
veut compl4t4e, au moyen des citations de Yaqüt. Le manuscrit de Mesch¬ 
hed s’arrete brusquement tout au d4but de T^pisode le plus interessant 
peut-etre pour nous (ceremonies ä la cour du roi des Chazares).^ On peut se 
demander encore si le nouveau manuscrit lui-m^me nous donne une forme 
absolument süre, authentique et originale de Toeuvre d’Ibn Fadlän. Pour 
ma part, je n’en suis pas certain. Yaqüt afiirme cat4goriquement que la 
relation d’Ibn Fadlän existait en plusieurs exemplaires ou recensions et M. 
Zeki Validi a d^montre dans sa pr^face que deux auteurs, Fun de la fin du 
Xlle siede, Ahmad Xüsi et un autre de la fin du XVIe, Amin Eäzi, ont fait 
quelques emprunts ä Ibn Fa^än, qu’ils citent d’apr^s une edition parfois 
plus compiete que le texte de Meschhed et celui de Yaqüt, et en tout cas 
differente de ces deux recensions. On fera bien de ne pas Foublier. Si im¬ 
portante que soit la nouvelle source et si pure qu^elle nous paraisse, eile 
n’est peut-etre pas exempte dfinterpolations. Yaqüt, tr^s certainement, 
attribue ä Ibn Fadlän, notamment, ä propos des Chazares, beaucoup de 
choses dont Tauteur du Xe si^cle n'est nullement responsable. Par exemple 
il met SOUS son nom des histoires tir^es en r4alit4 d’Istahri (Zeki, p. XVI). 
Je ne crois pas que Ton puisse attribuer ä Ibn Fadlän le paragraphe 103 de 
la relation oü il est dit que les Chazares et leurs rois sont de la religion 
judaique. Car, au paragraphe pr6cedent, 102, le roi des Chazares, Fannie 
m^me de Fambassade dlbn Facüän, soit en 922, apr^ J-Chr., fait detruire 
dans sa capitale le minaret d'une mosqu^ en reprfeailles pour la destruction 
d'une 4glise en terre musulmane. Ce curieux passage a 4t4 admirablement 
comment4 par M. Zeki Validi dans la note 4 de sa page 102. Le savant 
commentateur a tout ä fait raison d’y voir une allusion ä des faits survenus ä 
cette 4poque en Espagne, lors de la r4occupation par les troupes d' 'Abdur- 
rahmän III, des domaines d'un usurpateur, Ibn Hafsün, qui pr^tendait 
descendre d’un roi visigoth. Le terme arabe Kanisa, “4glise” comme Fa fait 
observer Kraökovskij, ne peut signifier synagogue; et c’est pourquoi, 
d’ailleurs, M. Zeki Validi traduit lui-meme “die Kirche” sans aucune 
h^itation. Mais, dans ces conditions, il faut bien admettre qu’Ibn Fadlän 
consid^re le roi des Chazares comme un Champion du christianisme; et, dans 
le chapitre chazare de la relation, sauf la courte phrase finale qui parait due ä 
Yaqüt, je ne vois aucune allusion au judaisme. Il est vrai, et je m’empresse 
de Fajouter, que dans la partie du texte consacr^ ä la Bulgarie de la Volga, 
deux passages, d'ailleurs fort int^ressants, montrent que ces Bulgares, voisins, 
vassaux et ennemis des Chazares, affectaient de parier de leurs tyrans comme 

* “Die Risäla (Schrift) von Ibn Fadlän, die ich Rihla (Reisebericht) nenne, ist 
leider auch in unserer Handschrift nicht vollständig. Die Erzählung hört auf mit 
dem Worte in dem Berichte über die Zeremonie beim Chaqan der Chazaren, 
und von den Berichten, die Yaqüt zitiert hat, sind nur die Zeilen 11--17 der Seite 
438 erhalten. In bezug auf die übrigen Teile der Berichte über die Chazaren bleibt 
Yaqüt noch immer der einzige Gewährsmann” (p. XIII, cf. p. 98). 
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d^une tribu juive. Le premier de ces passages est au chap. 48. L’ambassade 
arabe avait pour but principal d'^tablir une alliance entre les Bulgares de la 
Volga et le Califat, alors dangereusement menac6 par Pinsurrection carmate. 
Ibn Facüän, sans contredit le membre le plus intelligent et le plus sympa- 
thique de la mission, devait offrir au souverain, d4jä Islamist, une somme 
consid4rable pour lui permettre de fortifier son pays contre des voisins 
hostiles et notamment contre les Chazares. Mais k la suite de certaines 
machinations, Tamba^sade avait du se mettre en route, presste par la saison, 
avant que la somme en question püt 6tre r4unie. Or, comme le Chiffre en 
6tait mentionn4 dans la lettre du calife (il s'agissait de 4,000 dinars), Ibn 
Fadlän craignait avec raison d'etre accus4 par le Bulgare de fraude et d^nfi- 
d41it4. C’est ce qui arriva; et Tapostrophe du souverain ^tranger, teile que 
la relation la reproduit, porte tous les caractöres de Pauthenticit4. La voici, 
traduite par M. Zeki Validi: “Mein Herr der Kalif hat die Ausgaben für 
Euch doch nur gemacht, um diesen Betrag zu mir zu überbringen, damit ich 
mit ihm (dem Geld) eine Festung baue, die mich von den Juden, die mich 
unterjocht haben, schützen soll.” Plus loin Thostilit^ des Bulgares k 
r^gard des Chazares est expliqu^ par la violence dont le roi de ce peuple a 
us4 pour se procurer une 4pouse bulgare: union scandaleuse, vu la dÜff^rence 
de religions, le Khagan4tant juif et la princesse musulmane (p. 80): '^obgleich 
er Jude war und sie eine Muslimin. .. Nur dieses ist es was den König 
veranlasst hatte, mit dem Sultan (dem Kalifen) zu korrespondieren und ihn 
zu bitten, eine Festung erbauen zu lassen, weil er den König der Chazaren 
fürchtete.” Je me bome k relever, sur ce point Capital, une Sorte de con- 
tradiction qui, cette fois, n'est pas attribuable k Yaqüt, mais se trouve döjä 
dans le manuscrit de Meschhed. Une fois de plus, il apparait que notre 
information sur Tötat religieux des Chazares, meme au döbut du Xe siöcle, 
est bien sujette k caution. De toute maniöre, nous le röpötons, le com- 
mentaire prodigieusement riche de Zeki Validi mar que une date dans Lhis- 
toire de Tinvestigation vraiment scientifique des peuples et tribus de la 
Russie möridionale au Xe siöcle. Les byzantinistes, au lieu de se plaindre 
des fautes d^impression et autres menues erreurs qui se trouvent en assez 
grand nombre, il est vrai, dans les citations du Porphyrogönöte, seront recon- 
naissants k rorientaliste de son importante contribution ä un commentaire 
sörieux du De administrando imperio. Signaions tout particulierement les 
pages consacröes aux Petchönögues, je veqx dire ä ce rösidu de la nation 
petchönögue demeurö prös de la Volga. Des dötails curieux sur ces retarda- 
taires, que le Porph 3 nrogönete a enregiströs, sont confirmös par les sources 
orientales: cf. p. 144, 147 (excursus sur les ‘^pauvres” Petchönögues): “Idrisi 
(Jaubert II, 437) berichtet von 'rasierten’ Petschenegen mit 'kurzem Qurtaq’ 
an sich. Der erste Teil dieses Berichtes stimmt mit dem des Konst. Por- 
phyrogenetus überein. Dieser sagt über die gerade von Ibn Fadlän be¬ 
suchten Petschenegen östlich der Wolga, dass sie unter der Botmässigkeit 
der Uzen (Oguzen) leben und als Kennzeichen dessen, dass sie von ihren 
(nach Osteuropa ausgewanderten) Stammesgenossen abgeschnitten sind, 
kurze Kleidungsstücke tragen, die nur bis zu den Knien reichen und ihre 
Ärmel oben an den Armen abgeschnitten sind.” Toute cette note serait k 
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citer. A eile seule eile justifie pleinement Tannonce du beau livre de M. Zeki 
Validi dans une revue byzantine. Ajoutons, pour terminer, que Tint^r^t 
humain de la legatio dlbn Fadlän est tr^s grand. En fait, c'est non seule- 
ment un monument, mais un moment historique. Ibn Fadlän, dont les 
qualit^s d’observateur objectif et precis sont tout k fait remarquables, et 
dont la sagesse comme la politesse fut appr4ci4e des princes de la Volga, 
est non seulement Tauteur d’une relation de voyage vraiment scientifique, 
qui fait penser tantot k Priscus et tantot ä Rubruquis, mais encore, k la 
diff4rence de Liutprand, un autre de ses 4mules intemationaux, plus pr^s 
de lui dans le temps, c^est un diplomate qui a r4ussi. II eut le droit d’etre 
fier de sa mission. A une heure difficile pour le califat, il sut rattacher k 
rislam les peuples turcs dont il semble avoir devin^ le role futur; et il a 
certainement pr4par4 la d^faite de ces Chazares que leur option tardive pour 
un vague judaisme ne put sauver des coups conjugu4s de leurs voisins russes, 
et de leurs va^saux turcs qui, contre eux, avaient cherch4 et trouv4 un appui 
dans le Commandeur des Croyants. 


H. G, 



A LA MEMOIRE DE CHARLES DIEHL 


Charles Diehl s'est 4temt k Paris, le 2 novembre 1944. Depuis longtemps 
aveugle, priv4 de sa ch^re compagne (morte k Pau, en 1941), Tinfatigable 
travailleur n’avait pas cess4 de produire. II avait meme fait paraitre un 
dernier ouvrage de synth^e dont une lettre de notre coll^gue Paul Mazon 
nous dit la haute valeur, digne en tous points des autres Oeuvres du Mattre. 

Le revue Byzantion a de grandes obligations envers Charles Diehl. En 
1924, au Premier Congrfes des Etudes Byzantines, tenu k Bucarest, il fut 
Tun de ses parrains. Le tome IV (1927-1928) de la Revue, paru en 1929, 
lui est d4di^. Et Tlnstitut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves de 
rUniversit4 de Bruxelles—celle-ci avait inscrit Charles Diehl au tableau de 
ses docteurs honoris causa —ravait invit4 k faire k Bruxelles un cours complet 
d’art byzantin; täche dont il s^4tait acquitt^ avec sa conscience et sa maitrise 
coutumi^res. 

C^est pourquoi notre Institut, ressuscit^ k New York pendant les ann4es 
d’exil, avait rimpörieux devoir de rendre un pieux hommage au doyen des 
4tudes byzantines. 

Le 20 janvier 1945, dans une des salles les plus somptueuses de la Galerie 
Wildenstein, mise k notre disposition tr^s gracieusement, par T^minent 
directeur de la Gazette des Beaux Arts, M. F41ix Wildenstein, les maitres, 
4l^ves et auditeurs fidles de Tlnstitut—et beaucoup d*amis am4ricains et 
intemationaux de la Science frangaise—s’associ^rent avec une profonde 
Emotion k cet In Memoriam. 

M. Henri Gr^goire, directeur de Byzantion, qui pr^idait, remercia la 
nombreuse assembl^e, et notamment le R. P. Evthymiou, reprfeentant 
TArcheveque grec des deux Am^riques, M. Charles Lely, Ministre pl4ni- 
potentiaire de Gr^ce, et Miss Gisela Richter, du Metropolitan Museum, et 
donna successivement la parole k MM. A. A. Vasiliev et O. Halecki et k 
Mlle Sirarpie Der Nersessian, qui avaient accept4, le premier, de caract^riser 
toute koeuvre de Diehl, surtout ses d&ouvertes et ses grandes synth^ses, 
le second, d^4tudier Diehl historien des relations hyzantino-latines, la troisi^me 
ayant pris pour sujet: Diehl, Varch^logie et Vhistoire de VArt. 

Discours de M. A. A. VASILIEV 

C^est le douloureux priviRge de l’äge, de käge avanc6, de pouvoir se pencher sur le 
pass6 et faire revivre les 6v4nements et les 6pisodes d^une jeunesse lointaine. 

Au mois de septembre 1897 avait lieu 4 Paris le Onzieme Congres des Orientalistes. 
Ce Congres comprenait une section gr6co-byzantine, Institute depuis quatre ans 
seulement.^ Et c’est en 1897 que je rencontrai pour la premi^re fois Charles Diehl, 
alors 4g6de 38 ans et professeur ä. l’Universit6 de Nancy. J’^tais präsent 4 sa com- 


‘ C^est en 1894, il y a un peu plus de cinquante ans, que notre discipline fut inter¬ 
nationalement consacr^e par la creation d^une Section byzantine au Congres des 
Orientalistes, tenu ä Gen^ve. Il y a vingtans, se tint 4 Bucarest le premier Congres 
entiörement consacr6 k Byzance (PAques 1924). 
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munication sur les c6r6monies de la Cour byzantine 4 P6poque de Justinien le Grand, 
communication bas^e surtout sur le Pan6gyrique de Justin II par le poete latin Corip- 
pus, versificateur sans g6nie, mais observateur fidele et pr6cis. Dans cette com¬ 
munication, Diehl utilisait d6j4 les monuments de Part byzantin, notamment les 
mosaiques de S. Vital de Ravenne, et des sources nombreuses et diverses. Depuis 
longtemps, il 6tait docteur. II avait publik (en 1888) son excellente these intitulee 
Etudes sur VAdministration byzantine dans Vexarchat de Ravenne^ et, plus r^cemment, 
sa courte mais lumineuse 6tude sur VOrigine de Thbmes (1896: reimprim^e dans ses 
Etudes byzantineSf 1905); enfin, son magnifique ouvrage, L'Afrique byzantine (1896). 
Au moment du Congr^s il travaillait 4 son oeuvre magistrale, Justinien et la Civilisa- 
tion byzantine au VIe sikcle, qui devait paraltre en 1901. 

Je viens de mentionner l*6tude de Diehl sur VOrigine des Thhmes. Elle a paru en 
1896, il y a cinquante ans. Pourtant, aujourd’hui encore, malgr6 tant de travaux 
sp6ciaux sur le m^me sujet, cette note reste le point de depart et la base de toutes 
les recherches, de toutes les investigations faites et 4 faire, en largeur et en profon- 
deur, sur ce ph^nomene esseiitiel de Phistoire interne de PEmpire byzantin. 

Dans son livre, UAfrique Byzantiney Diehl s’occupe de la Periode de 533 4 709; en 
d^autres termes, apr^s avoir narr6 la grande exp6dition decidee par Justinien contre 
les Vandales de PAfrique Septentrionale, et confi6e au g6n6ral byzantin B61isaire, 
qui, salu6 par les populations d^Afrique comme un lib^rateur, marcha de succds en 
succ^s, Pauteur poursuit Phistoire de PAfrique septentrionale jusqu’4 la conqu^te 
arabe. Ler6sultat de cette conquöte fut desastreux. “Pendant pres de deuxsiecles,’* 
6crit Diehl, “PEmpire byzantin avait, k Pabri de ses forteresses, assur^ au pays une 
grande et incontestable prosp6rit6; pendant pres de deux siecles, il avait, dans une 
Partie de PAfrique du Nord, maintenu les traditions de la civilisation antique et 
initie, par sa propagande religieuse, les Derberes 4 une culture plus haute; en cin¬ 
quante ans, la conqu^te arabe ruina tous ces r^sultats.*^ Dans son Afrique Byzan- 
tinCy Diehl, non content de nous raconter les 6pisodes interminables des exp6dition 
militaires, nous fait connaltre aussi les problemes economiques de ce riche pays, ap- 
pr6ciant 4 leur juste valeur les monuments arch^ologiques qui abondent dans PAfri¬ 
que du Nord. 

En Pan *1901, lorsque son ouvrage Justinien et la civilisation byzantine au VIe 
sihcle eut paru, nous nous sommes rendu compte que Diehl avait accompli une tiche 
Enorme en presentant admirablement le tableau de la vie politique, sociale, econo- 
mique du sihcle de Justinien si complexe et si fascinante; plusieurs pages de son oeuvre 
etaient dediees4 Phistoire de Part de P6poque du grand empereur, cr^ateur de Sainte- 
Sophie, ce monument unique en son genre. Pour la premiere fois, nous avons compris 
qu*en la personne de Diehl nous avions un v6ritable historien de la civilisation byzan¬ 
tine en g6n6ral. Dans cette oeuvre, en effet, Diehl rev^lait son don de p6n6tration, 
son amour des g^neralisations bien fondees, toujours interessantes et stimulantes; 
m^me dans les cas oü elles ne sont pas definitives, eiles ne risquent pas de nous donner 
des idees trop hätives, erronees. Charles Diehl n’a jamais cherche 4 presenter des 
nouveautes coüte que coüte; tout ce qu’il avangait reposait sur une base solide. 

Toutes ces qualites exceptionelles de Diehl se sont plus tard merveilleusement 
manifest6es dans ce petit volume, Byzance: grandeur et decadencCy paru en 1919, oü 
il depeint si brillamment la vie Interieure de Byzance, oü il montre les causes de la 
grandeur et de la d6cadence de PEmpire, Pinfluence de la civilisation byzantine sur 
les nations voisines, oü il retrouve Pheritage byzantin en Turquie, dans POrient asia- 
tique, en Armenie et en Georgie, dans les fitats balkaniques, et surtout, dans la loin- 
taine Russie, ä Moscou, dans cette nouvelle Byzance, la “troisieme Rome,’* “la nou- 
velle eite de Constantin,” avec son “Tsar de toute Porthodoxie,” Pheritier 
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pr6somptif, v6ritable, le successeur naturel et le repr^sentant legitime des empereurs 
de Constantinople.” 

Je me demande avec stupefaction pourquoi cet admirable apergu de vulgarisation 
n’a ete traduit dans aucune langue 6trang^re. Si je ne me trompe, il n^en existe qu* 
une seule traduction, en finnois, parue ä. Helsinki en 1929. Peut-etre me trompe-je. 
En tout cas, cette version est la seule que je connaisse. 

La substance de ce livre remarquable a servi de base 4 la contribution de Diehl 
4 la Cambridge Medieval History, chap. XXIII et XXIV du vol. IV. 

La meme ann^e (1919) parut la premiere edition de son petit volume, Histoire de 
VEmpire Byzantin, qui contient un apergu, peut-ßtre trop concis, de l’histoire de By- 
zance jusqu*4 la chute de Constantinople en 1453. Ce livre a eu plusieurs 6ditions 
en France. 

Si Fon parcourt la liste de ses travaux publi6s dans les Melanges Charles Diehl, 
on est frapp^ de leur nombre et de leur vari6t6. Et encore, n^oublions pas que ces 
Melanges ont paru en 1930, que la bibliographie du maitre a 6t6 arr^tee au P*" 
mai de cette meme ann6e. Apres cette date, cette liste formidable s’est encore—et 
consid6rablement—accrue. 

Parmi les oeuvres les plus recentes, je dois signaler ici UEgypte chrHienne et By- 
zantine (Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne 6dit6e par G. Hanotaux), monographie tres 
claire et tres solide de cette region de l’Empire qui fut toujours le grenier de Constan¬ 
tinople et le foyer par excellence des disputes religieuses. 

Le dernier ouvrage d’ensemble de Diehl (6crit avec la collaboration de M. G. 
Margais pour la partie arabe) est Le monde oriental de 395 ä 1081: il a paru en 1936. 
C^est un large apergu tr^s bien fait, bas6 sur ses recherches anterieures. 

Quoique, dans cette breve commemoration, je doive concentrer mon attention sur 
les oeuvres maitresses, je ne peux m*empecher de signaler ici son 6tude La societe 
byzantine ä V^poque des Comnhnes ^ qui a paru dans la Revue du Sud-Est Europeen, 
en 1929. Cette 6tude de vulgarisation, de haute valeur, nous donne un tableau mag- 
nifique de la civilisation byzantine en general, tableau qui, une fois de plus, nous 
fait reconnaitre et saluer en Diehl un veritable historien de la culture et de la civilisa¬ 
tion byzantines. 

Ses livres et toutes ses 6tudes, jusqu’aux moindres notes, sont admirablement 
Berits. Son style est beau, peut-etre trop beau, mais il n*est jamais boursoufl6 ou 
artificiel. Quelquefois j’ai entendu faire la remarque, tout-4-fait injuste, que Diehl 
serait un styliste admirable, de premier ordre, mais pas un ‘^savant profond.” Eien 
de plus absurde, rien de plus injuste. 

Les travaux de Diehl, et son impulsion personnelle puissante ont cree Fecole 
byzantine de France, qui a largement ra^^onn^ hors de ce pays et surtout dans les 
Balkans. 

Dans Pactivite de Diehl, il y a un c6t6 qui nous frappe: c^est la vari6te des sujets 
qu’il a trait^s. A cote du sujet central de ses etudes, c’est-ä-dire de l’histoire de 
Byzance, il y a un nombre tres consid^rable de publications qui traitent de l’histoire 
de l’art byzantin, de l’histoire de l’art en general; il y a des impressions de ses nom- 
breux voyages, des “pages de guerre,” qui se rapportent 4 la premiere guerre mon¬ 
diale; il y a des questions universitaires, etc. 

Je veux donner ici un exemple: 

En 1935 fut lanc6e une nouvelle Revue internationale des etudes balkaniques: or, 
des 1936, nous y Hsions un article de Diehl, La civilisation balkanique ä Vepoque byzan¬ 
tine. 

Dans sa critique des ouvrages d’autres savants, Diehl est toujours calme et cour- 
tois, Sans ces attaques violentes, au fond bien superflues, qui, tres souvent, n’aboutis- 
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sent 4 rien. Je rappelle que dans un de ces articles, oü il d^clarait ne pouvoir ac- 
cepter les arguments un peu vifs d’un contradicteur; il terminait sa r^plique par les 
vers si connus: 

Cet animal n^est pas m^chant: 

Quand on l’attaque, il se d6fend. 

J’admire toujours le Systeme de travail 4 la frangaise. Malgre son labeur enorme, 
Diehl n^etait point un “rat de bibliotheque”: il etait homme du monde; il aimait le 
th^ätre, la musique, la societ6 des femmes. Il savait ^tre gai. Je me souviens que, 
lors de sa courte visite 4 Madison, apres un diner chez un des professeurs de l’Univer- 
sit6 de Wisconsin, nous—Diehl et moi—nous avons meme essay6 de chanter quelques 
chansons populaires italiennes! 

Quelquefois, on appelait Diehl “le professeur itin^rant” parce qu’il “portait sans 
cesse la parole” dans les pays les plus divers de l’ancien comme du nouveau monde. 
Je l’ai rencontre non seulement 4 Paris, mais aussi 4 St. Petersbourg, en Russie, et 
4 Madison (Wisconsin), aux Etats-Unis. 

Car Diehl 6tait connu, en dehors des cercles universitaires et scolaires, non seule¬ 
ment par ses livres et ses 6tudes; plusieurs pays en Europe, en Afrique, ou dans le 
Nouveau Monde Tont connu en personne; ils l’ont vu; ils l’ont 6coute; et beaucoup de 
ses auditeurs, grace ä ses Conferences populaires, ont pris le goüt des choses byzan- 
tines. 

L^avenir de Toeuvre historique de Diehl est solidement assure. 

D’apres mon opinion, l’avenir assignera aux oeuvres de Diehl une place speciale 
qui est r^serve 4 tres peu de savants: plus nous nous 61oignerons de la date de sa mort, 
plus grandira notre admiration pour ses oeuvres, qui ont jet^ tant de lumiere sur la 
civilisation byzantine, qui ont d^couvert et expliqu6 tant de pages nouvelles et origi¬ 
nales dans Revolution de ce monde raffin^ et complexe. Sans aucune exageration, 
je peux dire que l’oeuvre de Charles Diehl est imperissable. 

Discours de M. O. HALECKI 

Professeur ä VUniversite de Varsovie; Directeur du Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 

in America; Professeur ä Fordham University 

L’oeuvre de Charles Diehl, dont on vient de nous montrer toute la richesse, la 
vari6t6 et Rampleur, comprend, entre beaucoup d’autres, deux volumes, parus dans 
la meme collection, qui constituent des syntheses de caractere analogue. C’est 
avec une emotion tres personnelle que je me rappellerai toujours le premier, intitule 
Byzance—grandeur et decadence. Lisant ce beau livre, il y a bien des annees, je fis 
pour la premiere fois la connaissance de Diehl, non pas encore celle de Phomme dont 
je devais apprecier plus tard le charme attrayant et la grande bienveillance, mais 
celle de l’ecrivain qui savait si bien passionner le lecteur pour le sujet trait^. Je fis 
ä. la fois la connaissance de Byzance que j’avais jusqu’alors meconnue, comme tant 
d’autres historiens, partageant le prejuge qui remonte 4 la vieille conception de 
Gibbon, et qui ne voit dans toute l’histoire millenaire de l’Empire d’Orient qu’une 
longue decadence, menant fatalement 4 la chute finale. Avoir montre les Elements 
d’incomparable grandeur qui abondent, eux aussi, dans l’histoire byzantine, c^est 
14 incontestablement un des resultats les plus feconds des recherches de Diehl, resul- 
tat qui a influenc6 toute l’historiographie contemporaine. 

Mais je m’empresse de passer au deuxieme des volumes que je voudrais rappeier, 
celui qui nous parle d’C/ne repuhlique pairicienne-Venise. Il nous prouve tout d’- 
abord que le maitre qui consacra toute sa vie 4 la byzantinologie 6tait tres qualifi^ 
pour traiter avec le meme talent des sujets qui depassaient, dans l’espace comme dans 
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le temps le cadre, si large d^ailleurs, de Thistoire de TEmpire d*Orient. Modeste- 
ment, Diehl signalait dans la preface de ce livre, combien de fois Phistoire de Venise 
avait et6 6crite avant lui. En effet, si l’on veut se documenter sur les d^tails de cette 
longue Evolution, on se rapportera, sinon aux nombreux ouvrages Italiens, tout au 
moins aux gros volumes de Kretschmayr, pleins d'^rudition. Mais quiconque veut 
comprendre Venise, l’essence mtoe de sa traditionqui, comme celle de Byzance, n’est 
morte qu’en apparence, fera mieux de suivre une fois de plus Charles Diehl qui, 
de nouveau, a su d^gager merveilleusement les 616ments de grandeur et ceux de d6- 
cadence, et dont l’expos^ possede, 4 la fois, la clart6 syst^matique d^un manuel et 
toutes les qualit^s d’une grande oeuvre d*art. 

Nul n’a reussi mieux que lui 4 expliquer, dans leur d^veloppementorganique, tous 
les rouages si complexes de la Constitution v6nitienne, unique au monde; ä faire 
ressortir la valeur documentaire des c6Bbres relazioni des ambassadeurs de la R6- 
publique de Saint-Marc; ou d’6voquer ce carnaval dans lequel s’6tourdissait la glo- 
rieuse “Ser6nissime’^ d^jä mourante. Mais c^est pour une autre raison que ce livre 
occupe une place si importante dans l’ensemble de l’oeuvre de Diehl et permet d’en 
entrevoir un deuxieme resultat Capital. D’une part, l’auteur a sans aucun doute 
choisi ce sujet Italien, parce que Venise, suivant une de ces d^finitions frappantes 
dont Diehl avait le secret, avait 6t6 successivement sujette, vassale, alli^e et h^riti^re 
de Byzance. Un Enrico Dandolo, qui cr6a Eempire colonial de la r^publique, et 
m^me un Francesco Morosini, qui, longtemps apres la chute de Constantinople, 
ramena en Grece le lion de Saint-Marc, appartiennent, 4 la fois, 4 l’histoire de Venise 
et 4 celle de Byzance et de sa tradition. D^autre part, ce lien intime entre une cit6 
italianissime et l’Empire d’Orient est la preuve la plus Eloquente que Fhistoire byzan- 
tine ne saurait etre traitöe comme quelque chose d^exotique et d’isol6, en marge de 
l’histoire g6n6rale. Au contraire, Diehl a montr6, ici comme dans tant d’autres 
travaux, qu’elle est Partie integrante de l’histoire europ^enne et que, s’il est n^cessaire 
de tenir compte des influences orientales ä. Byzance et de l’importance des possessions 
asiatiques de l’Empire, il n’est pas moins indispensable de suivre, 4 travers les siedes, 
les rapports entre l’Europe orientale grecque et l’Europe occidentale latine. 

Pourquoi Diehl a-tdl 6t6 attir^ par cet aspect, si souvent n6glig6, de l’histoire by- 
zantine? D’abord, parce qu’il appartenait 4 cette illustre lign6e de byzantinistes 
frangais qui remonte jusqu’4 Du Gange, II se plaisait 4 retrouver en Romanie les 
traces de ce qu’un pape du XIII® siede appela la “Nouvelle France”. II devait se 
rappeier que la France des Villehardouin avait conquis Constantinople, que la 
France des Courtenay y avait regne, que la France des Boucicaut avait d^fendula 
ville imperiale, retardant sa prise par les Ottomans. Mais 4 cette raison, presque 
sentimentale, il en ajoutait sans doute une autre. Diehl s*int6ressait 4 l’histoire 
byzantine tout entiöre, du premier au dernier Constantin. Mais aucune 6poque ne 
lui 6tait plus familiere que celle de Justinien, 4 laquelle il consacra un de ses chefs 
d’oeuvres. Or, c’est precisement l’6poque oü, ayant reconquis tant de provinces 
de la Partie occidentale de l’Empire, Byzance etait, plus que jamais, conform6ment 
k son titre officiel, l’Empire des Romains, avec de nombreuses populations latines 
et avec le latin comme langue officielle. Diehl lui-mßme consacra ensuite des 
pages penetrantes 4 l’helienisation de l’Empire apr^s Justinien,voire ä son orien- 
talisation qui, plus que l’helienisation, devait l’eioigner de l’Occident latin. Mais 
l’auteur qui avait si brillamment interprete la civilisation byzantine du VI® siede 
et la politique d’un grand empereur plus soucieux de regagner l’Italie ou meme 
l’Espagne que de defendre les fronti^res orientales, etait appeie plus que tout 
autre, k rester, dans une large mesure, l’historien des rapports de Byzance avec les 
Latins. 
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II arriva ainsi k quelques conclusions g^n^rales de la plus haute importance. II 
montra d’abord combien 6tait injuste un autre pr^juge qui s^oppose parfois ä une 
juste comprehension de Byzance. On lui reproche souvent cette^des graeca^ presque 
proverbiale, ou plutöt cette perfidie avec laquelle eile aurait toujours trait6 TOcci- 
dent. Remontant 4 Torigine des principaux malentendus reciproques, c’est ä dire 
ä r^poque des croisades qui, au lieu de rapprocher les deux parties de la chr6tient6 
menac6e par le monde musulman, finirent par les diviser plus profondement que 
jamais, Diehl sut montier, avec son objectivite coutumiere, que des erreurs regret- 
tables furent alors commises de part et d’autre, des le premier “passage” des croises, 
occidentaux par Constantinople, et que Byzance, si eile leur a caus6 bien des decep- 
tions, avait, eile aussi, des raisons tres serieuses de se plaindre et de s^inquieter. 
Venant d*un historien Occidental, ce temoignage prenait une valeur particuliere. 

Examinant avec une impartialite absolue les rancunes qui s^accumulaient ainsi, 
Diehl arriva 4 une seconde conclusion, suivant laquelle les deux civilisations, celle 
de Byzance et celle de TOccident latin, auraient 6t6 incompatibles et la tache de 
les r^concilier—sans espoir. Sur ce point, malgr6 tout le respect que j ^ai pour le grand 
historien, je ne pourrais pas le suivre jusqu’au bout. Certes, les faits positifs sem- 
blent lui donner raison, et les essais de collaboration politique ont finalement 6chou6, 
comme les tentatives d*union religieuse qui se multipliaient tout au long de l’histoire 
du schisme oriental. Mais j’ose exprimer l’opinion que ce resultat n^gatif fut caus6 
plut6t par des contingences tragiques, telles le fameux d^tournement de la quatrieme 
croisade ou les d^faites des expeditions qui, en 1396 ou 1444, allaient au secours de 
Constantinople, et non pas par une impossibilit6 absolue de rem^dier au dualisme de 
la civilisation gr6co-latine du monde chretien. 

Diehl lui-mtoe a d*ailleurs admirablement prouv6, et c^est 14 la troisieme conclu¬ 
sion, incontestable celle-ci, qui se d6gage de ses recherches, que Byzance et l’Occi- 
dent, loin d’4tre s6par6s par des cloisons 6tanches, restaient non seulement en rap- 
ports constants, mais s’influengaient r^ciproquement d’une mani^re profonde. Sans 
jamais rester dans les generalites, Diehl, illustrant sa these, a 6tudi6 ces influences, 
celles notamment que l’Occident exergait sur l’Empire d’Orient, dans des domaines 
aussi divers que la diplomatie et la litt^rature. C*est ainsi qu’il a montr6 la place 
qu^occupe Manuel Comnene, suivant de prös la lutte entre la papaut6 et l’Empire 
germanique, dans l’histoire des relations internationales du Xlle siecle. Et les pages 
Eloquentes que Diehl a consacrEes a cet empereur qui plus que tout autre fut sympa- 
thique 4 tout ce qui Etait latin, nous font regretter qu’il n’ait pas Ecrit sabiographie 
complEte. D’autre part, comparant l’EpopEe byzantine du Xe siecle—aujourd’hui 
l’objet des recherches pEnEtrantes de M. Henri GrEgoire—avec les romans composEs 
et lus a Constantinople trois ou quatre cents ans plus tard, Diehl a pu constater 
combien ces derniers Etaient imprEgnEs de l’esprit de la chevalerie occidentale. 
Mais c^est 4 la lumiEre de deux autres exemples que je voudrais montier avec quel 
succes la mEthode de Diehl a renouvelE l’histoire byzantine, en y dEcouvrant des 
pEnEtrations de tout ordre, originaires de l’Occident latin. On a rappelE avec raison 
qu’une de ses dEcouvertes les plus mEritoires fut celle des origines du rEgime des 
thEmes, dEcouverte qui jeta une lumiEre inattendue sur un des problEmes les plus diffi- 
cultueux de l’histoire intErieure de l’Empire et le rEsolut d’une maniEre aujourd’ 
hui gEnEralement admise. Or, cette solution, Diehl la trouva en Etudiant l’adminis- 
tration byzantine dans l’exarchat de Ravenne—vEritable travail de pionnler qui 
devanga l’ouvrage allemand de Ludo Hartmann—, et ensuite en faisant revivre cette 
Afrique byzantine qui Etait, eile aussi, une partie de l’Occident reconquis par Jus- 
tinien. II constata qu’un de ses successeurs moins illustres, l’empereur Maurice, 
crEant, vers la fin du VIe siEcle, deux exarchats: celui de Ravenne pour mieux organi- 
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ser la defense de Tltalie contre les Lombards, et celui d’Afrique ou de Carthage 
destine ä refouler les Maures, donna les deux Premiers exemples d*une combinaison 
de Tautorit^ administrative, judiciaire et militaire dans les mains d*un gouverneur- 
g6n6ral representant Tempereur. La Subordination progressive de Tadministration 
civile au pouvoir militaire qui en resulta dans ces deux cas particuliers, fut, suivant 
Diehl, le pr61ude de la grande reforme administrative d^oü sortit le regime des themes, 
r^forme qui debuta au siede suivant dans les confins orientaux de l’Empire, 6galement 
menac6s, et se repandit ensuite sur ^Empire tout entier, divis6 au Xe siede en une 
trentaine de themes. 

Passant 4 un sujet beaucoup plus attrayant, il faut observer que Diehl, tout en 
s’int^ressant aux institutions et aux monuments, s’interessait encore plus aux 
hommes qui les avaient cr66s. II faudrait dire plutöt: aux personnes humaines, 
car—chose digne d’attention—il fut Impression^ surtout par le röle historique des 
femmes et sp6dalement des imp^ratrices byzantines. A cöt6 de son premier h6ros, 
Justinien, il plaga tout de suite son 6pouse bien-aim^e, l’drange et troublante The¬ 
odora qu’il defendit contre tant de calomnies, et dont il montra Tinfluence capitale. 
Mais parmi les imperatrices qui lui succederent sur le trone de Byzance, Diehl montra 
4 cöte des Irenes, des Theophanos, des Zo^s tout un cortege de princesses d’Ocddent 
qui marquörent TEmpire d’Orient de Tempreinte de leurs personnalites. Il n'oublia 
pas les Allemandes: Berthe de Sulzbach qui r^gna a Constantinople au Xlle siede, 
et Constance de Hohenstaufen qui apparalt ä. Nic^e au Xllle. Il insista sur le röle 
des Italiennes: Italiennes d’Italie, comme Yolande de Montferrat et Anne de Savoie, 
Sans rhistoire desquelles celle de Byzance au XlVe siede serait incompr^hensible, 
et Italiennes de l’Orient latin, comme les deux premieres epouses du dernier Paleo- 
logue, Theodora Tocco et Catherine Gattilusio. Mais il 6voqua surtout les des- 
tin^estragiques de deuxFrangaises: l’une,la princesse royale Agnes, venue de France 
4 un ige si tendre qu’elle fut plus d^racinee, plus ‘‘byzantinis6e” que les autres 
imp6ratrices 6trangeres, et qui pourtant, comme Diehl l’a dit si joliment, “rejoignit 
son lit de mort 4 son berceau”; l’autre, Frangaise de Syrie, cette belle Marie d^An- 
tioche 4trangl6e 4 trente-cinq ans au milieu d’une de ces r^volutions de palais 
qui resteront la tare de l’histoire byzantine. 

Frappe non seulement par Faspect romantique de leur sort, mais aussi, et surtout, 
par la maniere dont eile influencerent les rapports entre Byzantins et Latins, Diehl 
ne fit que mentionner en passant cette autre Fran5aise d’Orient, Mdisende de Tripoli, 
dont la mysterieuse langueur l’empecha d’6pouser Fempereur Manuel et regut de nos 
jours une Interpretation poetique dans la “Princesse lointaine” de Rostand. Mais, 
pour Diehl, toutes ces imp^ratrices de Fhistoire et de la legende 6taient autant de 
princesses lointaines, qu’il d^sirait rapprocher de nous pour rapprocher en meme 
temps, 4 travers les äges, la Byzance d’autrefois et notre monde latin. Lui-mßme, 
tel un m^nestrel m^di^val, leur resta fidele jusqu’4 la mort. 

Pour le montrer, je voudrais terminer, comme j’ai commenc6, par un Souvenir 
personnel. En ce printemps douloureux de 1940, je rencontrai Diehl 4 Pau, oü il 
s’6tait refugi6, ayant dejä perdu la vue et sa vigueur, si longtemps conserv6e. Il 
accepta cependant de faire une Conference publique et je lui demandai quel sujet il 
avait choisi. Il me r^pondit avec un sourire m^lancolique: “Mais naturellement 
Fimp6ratrice Theodora”. Cette Conference d’un vieillard aveugle fut un grand suc- 
ces, le dernier succes d’un des plus grand savants frangais de notre 6poque, que ceux 
qui Fentouraient de leur respecteuse affection, n’oublieront jamais. 

Discours de MLLE SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 

M. Vasiliev et M. Halecki ont montr6 l’6tendue et Fimportance de Foeuvre his¬ 
torique de M. Diehl. On est saisi d’etonnement lorsqu’on considere Fampleur de 
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cette production qui embrasse les multiples aspects de 1 ’histoire byzantine, dans 1 ’em- 
pire et au dehors, partout oü a rayonn6 l’influence de Byzance. Cet 6tonnement 
grandit encore lorsqu’on Studie Toeuvre de rhistorien de l^art, qui egale celle de 
l’historien. 

D^s les d6buts de sa carriere scientifique M. Diehl s ’est int^ress6 aux Oeuvres d’art; 
il les a 6tudiees en historien qui sait trouver dans les monuments une vivante image 
du pass6, et en homme de goüt sensible k la beaut6 des formes. Pendant les annees 
pass6es aux Ecoles fran^aises de Rome et d’Athenes, au cours de ses missions en Afri- 
que du Nord et dans le proche Orient, il avait vu et 6tudi6 les monuments de Panti- 
quit6 et du Moyen Age byzantin, et ses premiers travaux furent consacr^s 4 Parch^- 
ologie classique autant qu’4 Part chretien. Entre les annees 1880 et 1900 il publiait 
plusieurs articles sur les d^couvertes arch^ologiques en Grece, en Afrique du Nord, 
en Asie Mineure, en Syrie, en Italie et en Sicile. Ses travaux sur Part chretien, 
publies au cours de ces mtoes annees, doivent ßtre plus specialement signal6s, car 
ils ouvraient des horizons nouveaux. Plusieurs articles, r6unis en 1884 dans son 
livre: UArt byzantin dans Vltalie meridionahf donnaient les r^sultats de son explora- 
tion syst^matique des grottes eremitiques. C^est lui qui d^couvrit les peintures des 
grottes de Carpignano, pres d’Otrante; il fut le premier 4 Studier les fresques de Vaste, 
de Soleto, de San Biagio et d’autres 6glises de cette r6gion; il eut le grand m6rite d’at- 
tirer Pattention sur les peintures de PItalie m^ridionale, et d^en signaler Pint6r^t 
et Pimportance. 

Un peu plus tard, en 1889, paraissait son etude sur P^glise et les mosaiques de 
Saint-Luc en Phocide. Encore une fois il ouvrait la voie, car cette 6glise, une des 
plus importantes du onzieme siede, n’^tait connue jusqu’alors que par des descrip- 
tions sommaires et pour la plupart inexactes. L’examen critique des sources his-\ 
toriques et hagiographiques, joint k Petude de Parchitecture et des mosaiques, lui 
permettaient d^etablir la date de la construction et de la d^coration. Les conclusions 
de M. Diehl demeurent acquises et les travaux plus recents consacr6s k Saint-Luc ont 
ajoute tres peu k ce qu’il avait deja dit. Poursuivant ses recherches sur les monu¬ 
ments inedits ou peu connus, M. Diehl etudiait les mosaiques de PEglise de la Dormi- 
tion k Nicee, ensuite celles des eglises de Salonique, la ville qui rivalisa avec Byzance 
par splendeur de ses constructions. Ces articles, remani^s et complet^s, furent r6- 
unis dans Pouvrage important sur les Monuments chretiens de Salonique qu'il publiait 
avec les architectes Le Tourneau et Saladin. Il n’avait pas encore termine la r6- 
daction de son maniiscrit—la preface a ete ecrite en decembre 1917—lorsqu’ un funeste 
incendie ravageait la ville et detruisait presque entiorement la fameuse basilique de 
Saint-Deractrius. Le livre de M. Diehl a donc une double importance: il nous donne 
une etude approfondie des monuments c^lebres de Salonique, et il nous conserve le 
Souvenir des mosaiques du sixieme siede de Saint-D^metrius, k jamais disparues. 

A c6te des travaux savants destines avant tout aux sp6cialistes, M. Diehl en 
publiait d’autres qui s’adressaicnt au grand public. Mais meme lorsqu’il a voulu 
faire, comme il Pa dit, “oeuvre de vulgarisation plutöt que de Science”, cette vul- 
garisation a conserv6 les elements solides et les qualit^s de son oeuvre scientifique. 
Il suffit de mentionner, ä titre d’exemple, ses recits de voyage, les livres qui ont paru 
dans la Collection des Villes d’art celebres—'Ravenne, Constantinople, Palerme et 
Syracuse—et qui instruisent Parch6ologue de metier autant qu’ils charment le lec- 
teur. Quelques lignes de sa preface aux Excursions archeologiques en Grkce doivent 
^tre eitles, car eiles expliquent le but qu’il s’est propos6 et forment un des meilleurs 
commentaires de son oeuvre. “La Science, dit M. Diehl, n’est point n^cessairement 
chose.aride, severe et scche: eile doit comprendre qu’un peu de parure embellit les 
plus heiles choses, qu’un peu de coquetterie ne messied pas aux personnes les plus 
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graves; eile ne doit pas se contenter d’imposer ses legons par la seule force de la v6rit6, 
eile doit les faire accueillir par le charme de Tenseignement. Elle doit, pour aller 
dans le monde et y plaire, faire quelque toilette et temperer d*une bonne gräce aimable 
les aust6rit6s de l’^rudition.” En effet, la Science de M. Diehl n’est nullement aride, 
s6v6re ou s6che, mais eile demeure une Science solide. II a su temperer les aust6rit6s 
de l’erudition, sans faillir aux exigences d’une methode rigoureuse. 

M. Diehl a explore tous les domaines de Tart byzantin. Ses travaux portent sur 
l’architecture, la peinture, la sculpture et sur les oeuvres des arts mineurs: manu- 
scrits, ivoires, tissus et argenterie. II a 6tudi6 les monuments de Tempire byzantin 
en m^me temps que ceux des pays voisins en Syrie, en Arm6nie, en Russie, en Egypte, 
en Italie et dans les Balkans. II a suivi de pres tout ce qui se publiait en France et 
ailleurs, et dans ses comptes rendus, dont plusieurs sont de longues 6tudes, il a dis- 
cut6 les diverses hypoth^ses et theories sur le caract^re de Fart byzantin. Par sa 
vaste Erudition, par ses dons de clart6 et d'organisation, par son sens critique si fin, 
en m^me temps que son bon sens, il 6tait admirablement qualifi6 pour präsenter une 
histoire g^n^rale de Part byzantin. C’est ce qu’il fit dans la premiöre Edition de son 
Manuel, qui repris et remani^ en 1926, demeure le modele du genre, Fouvrage dont ne 
peuvent se passer ni les ddbutants, ni les sp^cialistes. 

Plus que tout autre savant M. Diehl a fait connaltre et comprendre Fart byzantin 
au grand public. Il a montr6 que tout en 6tant bien des fois imitateur et copiste, 
cet art fut davantage encore capable d’originalite et d*invention cr^atrice. S^il a 
avanc6 parfois que Fart byzantin “interesse plus qu’il n*6meut*’, et qu’on y rencontre 
“peu d’oeuvres de maitrise v^ritable’^ il n’a pas manque d’ajouter que nous le con- 
naissons surtout par ses debris et nous ne pouvons le juger entierement d’apr^s ce 
que le hasard a conserv6. 

Dans les controverses sur les origines de Fart byzantin il a tenu le juste milieu 
entre les th^ories extrtoes. Tout en reconnaissant ce que Byzance doit au puissant 
mouvement artistique de FAsie Mineure, de FArm6nie, de la Syrie, de FEgypte et 
de la M6sopotamie, il a insist6, avec raison, sur le role de la capitale; il a montr6 que 
“le point oü ces influences diverses se rencontrerent, se coordonnerent, se combi- 
nerent, fut Byzance.” Il a egalement insist6 sur la prodigieuse expansion de Fart 
byzantin. “Dans tout le monde chr6tien, a-t-il 6crit, des coupoles de Kiev aux 
6glises de FItalie, Byzance apparait durant tout le Moyen Age comme la grande 
initiatrice.” 

L’arch6ologie classique et Fart byzantin n^ont pas seuls int6ress6 M. Diehl. 
Dans ses recits de voyage, d’une lecture si attachante, il a parle avec autorit6 des 
monuments de toutes les epoques. Il a, de plus, publie des 6tudes speciales sur Fart 
Italien de la Renaissance, tels ses livres sur Botticelli et sur le Paysage en Italie au 
XVe et au XVIe siede. 

Je ne saurais terminer ce bref apergu de Foeuvre de M. Diehl sans parler-du maitre 
lui~m^me. Ses cours publics de la Sorbonne attiraient un auditoire nombreux et 
assidu, mais ses 61eves se souviendront surtout de ses cours prives, en particulier des 
legons r^serv^es k F6tude des textes. Apr^s Fexamen minutieux, les commentaires 
savants et penetrante, oü chaque mot etait pes6, venait la large synth^se faisant en- 
trer les points de detail pr6c6demment acquis dans le cadre g6n6ral de Fhistoire et de 
la civilisation byzantines. M. Diehl avait une haute conscience de ce qu’il appellait 
“son mutier de professeur”; ses 61eves se souviendront de son accueil toujours cour- 
tois, de Fint^ret qu’il leur t^moignait, de ses conseils et de Faide qu’il 6tait toujours 
pr^t 4 leur donner pendant leurs annees d^etudes, comme plus tard dans leur carri^re 
scientifique, et ils conserveront pieusement la memoire d’un grand savant qui fut 
aussi un grand maitre. 
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Nous regrettons que la place nous manque pour reproduire aussi une 
adresse de Mrs. Georgina Buckler au nom des byzantinistes anglais, une 
touchante allocution de M. S. Xydis au nom des byzantinistes grecs, les 
Souvenirs personnels d’un po^te frangais, ancien auditeur de Diehl, M. Andr4 
Spire et le discours de M. Henri Gr^goire. Plusieurs de ces hommages ä 
Charles Diehl trouveront place ailleurs, notamment dans la revue Renais¬ 
sance, 


OBITUARY 

NICHOLAS lORGA, A GIANT OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE^ 

By Du. E. Dvoichenko-Maukoff 

The day will come when Roumania, liberated from the German yoke, 
will celebrate the momory of Professor Nicholas Jorga who gave his life 
for the honor and freedom of his native land, one of the first victims of 
Nazi violence. The value of his contribution to Science will not be for- 
gotten by future generations, for whom his life and work will serve as an 
Inspiration. 

November 28th, the day of his death, will become a memorable historical 
date. It will be marked by gatherings of numerous historians and scien- 
tists from all parts of the civilized world; many will be the speeches pro- 
nounced, honoring one of Roumania’s greatest sons; books and articles 
on his life and works will appear, not only in Roumania, but throughout 
the entire world. 

To-day Roumania is silent, and the anniversary of his death may not 
be commemorated. Only in secret will a Roumanian patriot brush away 
a tear, and in the dead of night fire a stray shot at an occupationist, or in 
silence lay a mine across the path of a German train—all in token of the 
revenge to come for the great and beloved teacher. 

In the United States we enjoy freedom of speech. May it be permitted 
to me, a former pupil of this great master, to acquaint you with a brief 
biography of the man who, protesting to the last the Invasion of his native 
land, chose death rather than escape to safety. 

Nicholas Jorga, the great Roumanian patriot and scientist, was born 
in 1871, in a small town in Northern Moldavia, “Boto§ani.” His father, 
a lawyer, stemmed from a family of impoverished “boyars” who prided 
themselves with generations of highly cultured ancestors. His mother 
was the niece of Manolaki Dräghici, well known in Moldavia as a politi- 
cian and historian. His mother was a talented translator of French novels, 
and the French language reigning supreme in the child^s home, he had 

1 Nicolas lorga (the real orthography and pronunciation is, of course, lorga) fut 
assassin6 le 27 novembre 1940. Cette n^crologie reproduit, en langue anglaiae, le 
discours franfais prononc^ par Mme Dvoichenko-Markoff, le dimanche 22 mars 1942, 
k 3 heures, k la Commtooration Nicolas lorga, organis^e par ITnstitut de Philologie 
et d^Histoire Orientales et Slaves de TEcole Libre des Hautes Etudes. 
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already consumed nmnerous French books when at the age of 6 he started 
going to school. 

At school, and later in College, Jorga^s unusual capacities immediately 
attracted his teachers' attention. His Latin teacher was particularly 
proud of him. 

Tall and slim, Nicholas Jorga did not associate much with the other 
boys who looked up at him in awed admiration. One of these boys (who 
in the future was to become Minister of Education) once asked his com- 
panions: “Why is Jorga so clever? Is it not because he always eats nuts?’’ 

Upon graduating from College, Jorga entered the University of Ja^si. 
He immediately attracted the attention of his professors, who decided 
that so talented a Student need not remain a full term in the University. 
Hardly a year had elapsed when he was subjected to a test^ which proved 
him worthy of the University diploma. One of the professors refused to 
take part in the examining board, declaring that he was used to average 
students, not to geniuses. 

Jorga graduated from Jassi University at the age of 18. 

At that time he already had published numerous articles and poetry 
which had appeared in several Ja^si periodicals. He had also delivered his 
first lecture on capitalism, after having made a thorough study of Russian 
socialism which was then very much the fashion. 

Very soon, Jorga was granted a scholarship for studies abroad. He 
travelled to Paris and followed courses at the “Ecole des Hautes Etudes,” 
at the same time writing his first thesis on ^Thilippe de M4zi^res”; He 
then went to Germany to study under the well-kno^vn Karl Lamprecht, 
and obtained his doctor’s degree for his work on “Thomas III Marquis 
de Saluces.” Jorga then visited England, which country impressed him 
greatly. This is what he wrote upon his first acquaintance with English 
literature: 

“It was with enthusiasm that I started reading English literature, start- 
ing with the sonnets of Shakespeare, and ending with Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Last Baron.’' I witnessed the spectacle of a nation which never boasts 
of its highest ideals and never displays its intimate sentiments. For the 
first time I was in the presence of a real nation, complete and molded into 
its definite shape; my own national consciousness was aroused in me, never 
again to slumber." 

This first acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon world was bound to arouse 
in Jorga a desire to visit America. This desire, however, was only realized 
in 1930 when, upon returning from the United States, Jorga published a 
book entitled “America §i Romanii din America" (America and Roumanians 
in America). For lack of space, I cannot give more details on Jorga's 
sojourn in America. This subject would be worthy of a separate article. 
It should be noted, however, that the great man's sharp eye penetrated 
beyond the superficial layer of “business" America, and spotted the deeper 
America: the America of thought and art, of model Colleges and of first 
rate museums and libraries. Little did he suspect that ten years after 
his trip to America, and immediately after his tragic death, the “Ecole 
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Libre des Hautes Etudes” in New York would open a seminar in his name, 
and commemorate his memory on the first anniversary of his death. 

Jorga^s historical conception was born of his early travels and he ex- 
pressed it thus: “No nation can be understood when taken separately—it 
may be studied only in relation to its role in the general scheme of history. 
No forms of government can be grafted from outside; they have to grow 
naturally, as the manifestation of the life of a given nation.” 

On November 1, 1894, Jorga started his course of general history in the 
University of Bucharest. He was but 23 years old, but his fame had al- 
ready spread over all of Roumania. In his historical lectures he touched on 
national and social problems. In the hearts of his students he kindled the 
spark of love for the Fatherland and for Tmth. He called on Roumanian 
society to build a new life, a life cleansed of political intrigue, of hypocrisy 
and injustice. He expressed himself thus; “Roumania cannot reach the 
level of other European countries unless the oppressed pea^ant dass is 
enlightened and granted the right to take part in the political life of the 
country.” He endeavors to determine the place of Roumania in the 
Europe of to-day: ‘We have reached the age when we must start with the 
knowledge of ourselves, with the most earnest study of our strength and 
weakness. The time has come for us to collect all our forces, wherever 
they may be. It is high time that we aim toward our own purposes, prop- 
erly investigated and fully clarified. We are no longer subject to foreign 
influences, and we may no longer be slaves to anyone. We want to live 
on our own and establish our own small, national hearth. Older countries 
have no need of planning every new step they take. We, however, have 
to inquire, to take counsel, realize our needs, understand them, stand on 
watch every moment in order to realize the true purpose of our existence 
and never deviate from our path.” 

In 1903 Jorga stood at the head of the literary movement which attacked 
the trend then prevailing in Roumanian literature—imitation. It is 
under his influence that the new generation of Roumanian writers de- 
veloped. Freed from the bonds of foreign imitation, they created the new 
Roumanian literature. 

In 1907 Jorga founded the “Roumanian Cultural League” (Liga Cul- 
turalä) and opened the first Populär University in the lovely mountain 
village “Välenii de Munte,” which soon became the great cultural center 
of Roumania. The summer session usually brought about a convention 
of the most brilliant and talented minds of the country. Jorga also es- 
tablished a special center for minorities’ groups and foreigners desirous 
of acquainting themselves with Roumanian language and culture. The 
Students’ Home cottages were scattered in spacious, shady parks. The 
needy students were subsidized and spent one or two years in dose con- 
tact with their Roumanian colleagues. Personal contacts helped much 
toward mutual understanding; the universal took the upperhand over 
narrow nationalistic tendencies. The “ßcoala de Misionare Culturale si 
Morale” (Higher Women’sSchool forthe Propagation of Culture and Ethics) 
was an offspring of “Välenii de Munte.” The “^coala de Misionare” was 
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open the year round and, during the winter, Jorga would travel twice 
a week from the capital to deliver his course on General Culture. In 
Summer he would settle there with his family. 

In ^‘Välenii de Munte” Jorga had his own historical museum and his 
own printing press which was mostly taken up with the printing of his 
Works and of the papers and periodicals he published; it could scarcely 
cope with the amount of work which invariably overburdened it—^it is 
common knowledge that Jorga was the most prolific scientific writer the 
World has ever known. As listed after his death, his work amounted to 
1,200 books and 23,000 articles, taking into account verse and drama, 
in addition to scientific, political articles. 

Everyone was amazed by his untiring energy, his unusual capacity 
for work and his high productivity. It has been rumored that an English 
scientific institution had already purchased his brains for its collection of 
brains of geniuses. 

Jorga was not only a great historian of his own country: he wa^ known as 
an eminent expert on Byzantium, on the history of the Ottoman Empire, 
on Medieval History, and on entire Southeastem Europe. The following 
story was told about him: 

When once in Zürich he dropped into a bookstore, searching for new 
material on the southeast of Europe. The librarian started showing him 
his own books until, losing his patience, Jorga finally told him who he wa^. 
Flustered and embarrassed by the visit of so great a man, the owner of the 
bookshop did not know how to honor his eminent guest and begged him 
to accept the gift of numerous valuable books. 

Jorga did not limit himself to the study of past history—^he was eager 
to take part in the making of Contemporary history. He first stepped 
into the political arena during the agrarian upiising of 1907, when he was 
active on the side of the peasantry. 

Later, when the first World War broke out, he advocated the entry of 
Roumania into the war on the side of the Allies. When in 1916, the Ger¬ 
man hordes swarmed into Roumania and the entire nation was on the 
verge of despair, Jorga was the only one whose spirit never flagged, and 
he insistently prophesied a happy outcome of the war. 

And his prophecy came true: The century-old dream of the nation 
materialized: Greater Roumania came into being. 

The Roumanian people did not forget their prophet, their great teacher. 
In 1931 Jorga became Premier, and although his tenure of office lasted 
but one year, he did much to raise the prestige of Roumania abroad, 

Soon, however, Jorga rose in open protest against the dictatorship of 
King Carol, and especially against the arbitrary power of Roumania’s 
evil genius, the one*eyed Calinescu. Taking advantage of his ascendency 
over Carol, Calinescu endeavored to bring about the definite ousting of 
Jorga. The story was current that, when summoned into the King’s 
presence to fumish explanations, Jorga broke out in anger; “Were I to 
know who it is that calumnied me to your Majesty, I would with my own 
hands tear out his last eye.” 
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Jorga wa^ famous for his wit. From the rostrum and in the press he 
lashed out in biting irony against his opponents, whose weak points he 
mercilessly brought to light. In addition to numerouR political enemies, 
he soon acquired a great number of personal ones. 

When the poison of fascism started spreading all over Europe, Jorga 
immediately took a hrm stand against it. In his speeches and lectures 
which are a striking evidence of his prophetic vision, he invariably fore- 
told that Hitler would inevitably meet Napoleon^s doom. When the 
German invasion of Europe broke loose Jorga courageously raised his 
voice in loud protest and, in one of the leaders of his paper “Neamul 
Romänesc” (The Roumanian People), he called the Germans “porci 
motorizati” (motorized pigs). 

No wonder he soon attracted the affectionate attention of the Gestapo. 
A young German girl appeared at the University of “Valenii de Munte,” 
and proved a most atteiitive and diligent student, carefully taking down 
the Ma^ter^s every utterance. It became known, that, just as consci- 
entiously, she was tuming every word over to the German Embassy. 

Jorga’s loyal attitude toward the Allies who had helped Roumania 
acquire her latest frontiers stood in the way of the Germans, as well as in 
that of those opportunists who were driving Roumania into the abyss of 
German totalitarianism. Neither the genius, nor the world-wide fame of 
their great leader could stay their treacherous hand. Fulfilling the will 
of their new masters, the Germans, they perpetrated the vilest crime 
against their own country and the entire civilized world. 

In the fall of 1940 Roumania suffered from a violent earthquake which 
destroyed the house of Professor Jorga at “Välenii de Munte.” At the 
same time his house in Bucharest was being taken over by the Roumanian 
legionnaires, Germany^s mercenaries. Jorga could do naught eise but 
retire to his villa in Sinaia where, far from the painful sight of the nazis 
running his country, he took up his literary work. The premonition of his 
impending doom is reflected in his last verses written at this time, and 
which remained unpublished. 

No English translation being available, we give the French version of 
one of these poems. 

Le Vieux Sapin (The Old Pine). 

On abattait un vieux Sapin 
Parce qu*il donnait trop d'ombrage, 

Quand du fourr6 sombre et sauvage 
Sortit la voix d*un dieu sylvain; 

“Vous qui vivez dans la lumi^re, 

Et mettez ä mort les Ancötres, 

Le G6ant vous g^nait peut-^tre? 

Mais votre hdte est t6m6raire. . . . 

Car, SOUS ses branches indociles, 

Tant qu*il fut lä, longtemps, longtemps, 

Contre tous vents, contre tous temps, 

Beaucoup trouv^rent un asile. 
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Le vieillard debout sur la cr^te 
Montrait la route aux p61erins, 

Et, quand tonnaient les cieux d^airain, 

II bravait le choc des tempetes. 

Vivant, il fut l’aide et Taccueil, 

Ton rempart, Peuple, et ton ap6tre— 

Mort, que peut-il te donner d^autre 
Que des planches pour ton cercueil?” 

(translation by Professor Henri Gr^goire) 

On the evening of November 27th Jorga had completed the third act 
of the drama he was working on. His pen had just dashed off the heading 
“Fourth and Last Act” when a loud knock resounded and the murderers 
burst into the house. Taking no heed of his wife's entreaties, they bade 
him follow them. Not a minute was he granted to take leave of his 
family. The car sped away into the night, and next morning, Professor 
Jorga's body, riddled with bullets, was found l3dng in the dust on the road 
between Bucharest and Sinaia. 

Roumania had lost her greatest patriot and historian, her pride and 
glory. The entire Roumanian people who had been looking up to him, 
the cultural institutions which he had created—Liga Culturalä, the Sud- 
Est European Institute, the Institute of World History, the Populär 
University, the “Scoala de Misionare”—all were smitten by the mur¬ 
derers’ bullets. 

Never will the Roumanian nation forget her greatest son. His monu¬ 
mental Works on Roumanian history and literature, as well those on 
universal history, will forever commemorate his glory, and will be long 
recognized as the best and most thorough sources for the study of South- 
eastem Europe. 

He died at his post, standing watch over the past and present history of 
his country. To the last, he never laid down arms: for in our gloomy days 
of intense national enmities and mutual extermination of peoples, he 
unflinchingly held high the banner of the “Religion of Freedom,” as he 
called his convictions, and openly denounced violence, regardless of whence 
it came. 

He is gone—but his Religion of Freedom remains \vith us. May we, 
assisted and directed by his teaching, bring about the realization of his 
great dream, and may his name be bome by the institutions of that new, 
enlightened world, which shall replace the violence and chaos of the pres- 
ent-day nightmare. 


Comment mourut Nicolas lorga. 

Nous sommes en 4tat de compl^ter le bref historique de Mme Dvoichenko 
par cet 4mouvant r^cit, tir6 d’une lettre adressee a Mme Dvoichenko par 
Mlle. E. Chi§cä, une des secr^taires de Jorga. 

Le 27 novembre ä 6 heures du soir, arriv^rent, k Sinaia, huit 16gionnaires 
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dans deux automobiles. Ils r4clamerent le professeur. Mme lorga dit 
qu^il 4tait absent et leur demanda de produire leurs documents ou pi^ces 
d4dentit4. Ils refus^rent grossierement et commenc^rent ä circuler dans 
les chambres. lorga, qui etait 14gerement indispos4, et qui s'4tait couch^ 
sur un divan, ayant entendu du bruit, sortit, et c’est alors qu’ils lui de- 
manderent de le suivre ä Bucarest pour une enqu^te. Le lendemain devait 
avoir lieu la revision du proces dont la pol4niique de lorga contre Codreanu 
4tait le pr4texte; et le professeur devait ^tre absous de toutes les accusa- 
tions port4es contre lui “par la masse imb4cile des l^gionnaires ignares, 
achet^s et excit4s par leurs “patrons”. Le professeur, jugeant parfaitement 
normal d’etre ainsi convoqu^ dit ä sa femme: “Acum ä§tia sunt {ara, §i 
daöa tara mä chiamä, eu mä duc' ” (Aujourd'hui cesmessieurs repr4^ntent 
le pays, et puisque le pays m’appelle, yy vais.) Teiles furent ses dernieres 
paroles. II sortit avec les l^gionnaires et Mme lorga, craignant une tra- 
hison, se pr^cipita au tel^phone pour appeler la police. Mais personne ne lui 
r^pondit, car, comme on le sut plus tard, les assassins ^taient d'accord avec 
toutes les autorit^s. Ce ne fut qu'apr^s une demi-heure d’efforts que Mme 
lorga r4ussit k atteindre son fils qui vivait k Bucarest. Celui-ci se pr4cipita 
chez le g^n^ral Antonescu, aupr^s duquel on refusa longtemps de 
Pintroduire, sous de vains pr4textes. II apparut que le g4n4ral Antonescu 
n’avait m^me pas pense ä faire convoquer lorga. Informe de ce qui venait 
de se passer, le g4n4ral comprit de quoi il s’agissait et, se prenant la tete k 
deux mains, cria que ses “collaborateurs” le compromettaient k jamais. 

(Comme chacun sait, ces memes “collaborateurs”, ayant ä leur tete 
Hora Sima, se soulev^rent contre le g^n^ral Antonescu qui r4prima dure- 
ment la r4volte, avec Paide des Allemands.) 

II fit envoyer imm4diatement des autos blindes, des soldats et la police 
k la recherche du Professeur. Mais il 4tait d^ja trop tard: ä 4 heures du 
matin, sur la chauss^e, pres de Ploe^ti sur la route menant k “Välenii de 
Munte^^ si eher au professeur, on trouva son cadavre encore chaud, re- 
couvert d’un manteau de fourrure. 

Une legende circula aussitot, donnant les details du meurtre, 

On assure que lorga fut d'abord amen4 k Ploe^ti, oü les l^gionnaires, en 
prfeence de la Gestapo, le firent passer en jugement. 

“Naturellement, ils le trouverent coupable” ajoute la correspondante 
en racontant les details du meurtre. “On Pamena k la lisi^re d’un bois, 
pr^s d’un village des environs de Ploe§ti, et lä, on le fusilla. On dit avoir 
trouv4, k c6t4 du corps de lorga, celui de deux legionnaires qui avaient 
refus4 de tirer; en effet, il avait longuement parl4 avec eux, et persuades de 
son innocence, ils avaient supplie les autres de P4pargner: mais ils n'y 
gagnerent que d’etre executes eux-memes, les premiers, avant lorga. On 
raconte que lorga leur parlait de la honte que vaudrait au pays son assassi- 
nat, et combien les autres pays le m^priseraient. On raconte aussi qu'il 
leur aurait dit, avant sa mort: “Vous vous etes jusqu’ici conduits comme des 
trattres, ne le soyez donc pas jusqu’au bout, et ne tirez pas dans le dos”. 
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Et il leur pr^enta sa poitrine. Et en effet, il avait des traces de bailes 
nombreuses, aux tempes, et sur la poitrine, ä droite et ä gauche. 

Le 28 novembre, vers midi, son corps fut port4 ä la chapelle “Bellu”, et 
nous y alldmes. Je restai longtemps ä le regarder: il paraissait vivant, les 
yeux ouverts, souriant, et avait une expression extraordinairement tran- 
quille et heureuse. La trace des bailes 4tait petite, ä peine visible, et n’abi- 
mait pas Timpression d'ensemble: seulement un filet de sang coulait le 
long du front et du nez, et se perdait dans sa moustache. Ses doigts 
4taient 14g^rement enflfe, si bien que son alliance coupait un peu Lannulaire. 
Ils 4taient tach^ d’encre, car lorga avait beaucoup 6crit ce jour-lä. 

Puis ce furent les fun4railles. La terreur 4tait teile que le bruit courait 
d’une trag4die sanglante pr4par^ par les 14gionnaires pour le jour mßme 
de Tenterrement. On parlait d^un massacre g4n4ral des partisans de lorga. 
Malgr4 les horreurs qu’on avait fait circuler, il y avait tant de monde que 
rimmense cimeti^re de Bellu n'4tait qu’une mer de t^tes. Dans L4glise 
on s'4crasait pour le voir une fois encore. Lorsqu'on essaya de repousser 
la foule quelqu’un s^&ria: “Qu’on nous laisse le voir encore une fois: Nous 
tous nous aimions lorga”. Ce t^moignage, venu du coeur du peuple, fut 
pour le martyr le plus haut hommage et la condamnation des miserables 
qui Tavaient assassine et qui apr^s sa mort voulaient encore insulter son 
cadavre; car pendant la nuit oü son corps resta ä Teglise, il fallutmettre 
des soldats pour le garder, et fermer la porte du cimetifere et de Teglise. 

Redige par H. G. 



LA BYZANTINOLOGIE FRANCAISE PENDANT LA GUERRE: 

1940-1945 

Par A. Grabar 

Les ätudes byzantines, pendant la guerre, ont partag^ le sort de toutes les activit^s 
intellectuelles en France. La recherche a entrav^e ou momentan6ment arr^t^e 
par la mobilisation de plusieurs ^rudits, par les opärations militaires, les ^vacuations, 
la fermeture des biblioth^ques, la dispersion des fichiers, par divers obstacles d^ordre 
politique et ^conomique, voire par la sous-alimentation. Et plus encore que la 
recherche proprement dite, Timpression des livres et des revues a constamment 
entrav^e, pendant la Periode envisag^e (absence de papier, de courant 41ectrique, 
de main d’oeuvre, de transport). Aussi, maints travaux entrepris ou terminös 
depuis 1940 n^ont pas encore pu voir le jour, et dans ces conditions une liste des 
publications ne pouvait donner une id6e de l’activit^ des byzantinistes frangais que 
si aux ouvrages mis en vente on joignait les livres et articles en cours d^impression et 
pr^ts 4 paraltre. C*est ce que nous avons fait en r^digeant la notice bibliographique 
qui va suivre. 

C^est la France, on s’en souvient, qui pr^parait le VI® Congres International 
d’Etudes Byzantines. II devait se r^unir 4 Alger, en Octobre 1939, sous la pr4sidence 
de Gabriel Millet.^ Le d^clenchement de la guerre fit remettre le Congres sine die^ 
mais un important volume des Resum^s des Communications annonc4es fut imprim4 
par les soins de M. Millet. Des que les circonstances le permettront, il sera dis- 
tribu6 aux personnes qui s’^taient fait inscrire au Congres. En attendant, on trou- 
vera un expos4 succinct des travaux qui devaient se d^rouler A Alger, selon le Pro¬ 
gramme 41abor4 par le Comit4 organisateur, dans trois Communications de M. Millet 
A FAcad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres iComytes-RenduSy 1940, pp. 132-156). 

Plusieurs ouvrages de synth^se ont 4t4 pr4par4s pendant la Periode envisag^e. 
C*est d^abord et surtout le t. IX (1) de VHistoire du Moyen-Age de VHistoire Gtntrale 
fond4e par G. Glotz, qui sous le titre UEurope Orientale de 1081 ä 14^8 r^unit des 
chapitres posthumes de Ch. Diehl, (en collaboration avec L. Oeconomos) sur This- 
toire de Byzance depuis 1081 jusqu^en 1204 et d^autres, trös nouveaux, par R. Guil- 
land, sur Byzance entre 1204 et 1453. Une troisi^me partie, due A R. Grousset, traite 
de l*histoire de l’Orient latin, 

On Blattend A la parution prochaine de deux au moins des trois volumes que L. 
Br^hier consacre A Byzance, dans la Bihliothhque de Synthbse Historique. UEvolution 
de VHumanitt dirig^e par H. Berr: t. 32: La vie et la mort de Byzance^ et t. 32^**: Les 
institutions de VEmpire byzantin. Le troisieme volume de cette s^rie, t. 32*®*”, sera 
r6serv4 A la Civilisation byzantine. L’ensemble formera probablement le livre de 
synthAse le plus complet qu^on ait jamais dAdiA A Byzance. 

Signaions, en outre, deux apergus rapides de Fhistoire byzantine. Dans Fun, 
publiA chez Colin en 1943, sous le titre Grands prohlhmes de Vhistoire byzantine, Ch. 

‘ Un CongrAs International des Etudes byzantino-slaves, le premier d'une sArie 
qui, nous FespArons, sera longue, s^est tenue A New York, sous les auspices de FEcole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes et sous la prAsidence de M. A, A. Vasiliev et H. GrAgoire 
les 26, 27 et 28 avril 1946. Les 25 Communications prAsentAes A ce CongrAs paraltront 
in extenso dans le tome XVIII de la revue BYZANTION qui s’imprime en ce moment 
A Wetteren-lez-Gand chez De Meester. On est priA d^adresser dAs A prAsent toute 
correspondance relative A BYZANTION XVIII, A M. le Professeur Paul Wittek 
73, avenue E. Verhaeren, Bruxelles III. 
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Diehl proposait une mise au point de son brillant petit livre d’autiefois intitul^; 
Byzance. Grandeur et Decadence. L’autre esquisse, sign^e par P. Lemerle, fait partie 
de la Collection de brochures Que sais-je? lanc^e par les Presses Universitaires: His- 
toire de Byzance, 1943. 

Plusieurs travaux ont ^t^ consacr^s aux sources byzantines. B. Leib a fait 
paraitre le 2® volume de VAlexiade d Anne Comn^ne (l.V-X): coli. G. Bud4, Les 
Beiles Lettres, 1943, texte, traduction, notes. Dirig^ par le meme auteur, le 3® 
volume (l.XI-XV) acheve de s'imprimer. 

En fascicules s^par^s, A. Dain a publik les textes suivants; 

(1) L***Extrait Tactique** tM de Lhon VI le Sage (fascicule 284 de la Bibi, de 
PEcole de Hautes Etudes, Sciences hist, et Philol.), Champion, 1940. 

(2) Naumachica. Les Beiles Lettres, 1943 (texte annot^ de sept opuscules). 
Par le meme auteur, dans Rev. Et. Grecques, LIII (1940), 123-136: Memorandum inedit 
sur la defense des places (court trait^ byz. du X®s.), 

Pour paraitre prochainement, par le mtoe auteur, un volume qui portera le titre 
Poliorketica. En collaboration avec le regrett^ P. Noailles, A. Dain a publik, aux 
Beiles Lettres, en 1944, un recueil; Les Novelles de Leon VI le Sage (Introduction, 
texte et traduction de 113 Novelles; LXIII et 279 p.). 

Le R. P. Grumel imprime le 3® fascicule des Rtgestes du patriarcat de Byzance; 
sa parution a 4t^ retard^e par les övänements politiques. Vient de paraitre le vol¬ 
ume; P. Lemerle, Archives de VAthoSj II, Actes de Kutlumus (chez P. Lethiellieux) ; 
on y trouvera, en dehors d’une monographie du couvent, une Edition diplomatique 
des 80 documents qui composent ses archives grecques, une analyse de chaque docu- 
ment et de nombreux appendices sur les textes faux, les documents serbes et turcs, 
les inscriptions du couvent, etc. Plus un album de 32 planches. 

Enfin, reprenant, suivant une formule nouvelle, Fancien Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades, 1 Acadtoie des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres imprime en ce moment le t.l du 
Recueil de documents relatifs ä Vhisioire des Croisades, que les Byzantinistes pourront 
occasionnellement mettre 4 profit. On peut en dire autant des deux premiers vo- 
lumes (Fun est sous presse et Fautre en cours d’achevement) de la collection des 
classiques arabes, avec traduction frangaise, de FAssoc. G. Bud^. R. Devreesse 
a fait paraitre au printemps de 1945 le Catalogue du fonds Coislin de la Bibi. Nat. 
(XX, 450 p.). Cf. sa communication 4 FAcad. d. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres (Comptes 
Rendus, 1942, p. 112-120). 

A propos de sources: R. Loenertz, “La date de la lettre d de Manuel Pal^ologue et 
Finauthenticit^ du “Chronicon Majus’^ de Georges Phrantzes,” Echos d^Orient, 
XXXIV (1940), 91-99), et A. Dain, La collection florentine des tacticiens grecs. Essai 
sur une entreprise philologique de la Renaissance (Coli, de philol. dass.) Paris, 1940, 
74 p. 

Dans la s^rie des traductions de sources, relevons: Ps.-Denis FAr^opagite, Oeuvres 
complHes en un volume, trad. frangaise accompagn^e d^une pr^face et de notes par 
M. de Gandillac (chez Aubier, 1943); Nicolas Cabasilas, Explication de la Divine 
Liturgie, par S. Salaville (2 vol., chez Bloud, 1943); Gr^goire de Nysse, Contempla- 
tion de la vie de Molse ou Traite de la perfection en matihre de vertu. Introductior 
et traduction par J. Danidou (coli. Les Sources chrHiennes, ^d. du Cerf, 1942, 176 p.). 
Clement d^Alexandrie, Le Protreptique, traduction par CI. Mond^sert (meme coli., 
1942, 189 p.). 

Enfin, M. Canard continue Fimpression de sa traduction frangaise des textes 
arabes du tome II de A. A. Vasiliev, BusaHTHH h Apabni. On y trouvera, Une 
description de Constantinople par Harun Yahyä, texte traduit et annot^ en reprenant 
et compl^tant des travaux de Marquart, Bury et Vasiliev (communication de M. 
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Canard 4 l’Institut d’Etudes Orientales de la Facult^ des Lettres d^Alger, le 21 
Janvier 1945). 

En dehors des publications de textes, je ne vois qu’une seule Hude de caractere 
purement philologique: Rouillard, “Une Etymologie (?) de Michel Attaliate,” 

Rev. de Philol. j XVI (1942), 63-66). Je n^ai eu connaissance d^aucune publication 
de Thistoire littEraire de Byzance. Voy. toutefois Frolov, “Deux inscriptions sur des 
reliquaires byzantins/’ Rev. Arch., XVIII (1941), 233-242: piEces de vers restituEs 
a Nicolas Callicles et 4 Manuel PhilEs. 

Les Etudes originales dans le domaine de l’histoire Economique et sociale ne sont 
reprEsentEes que par un seul ouvrage, qui est de M^*® Germaine Rouillard: Recherches 
sur la vie rurale dans le monde hyzantin (actuellement sous presse) qui, rEsumant de 
nombreux travaux de dEtail, nous apportent une somme considErable de connais- 
sances nouvelles et de vues suggestives. L^Etude de M“® Rouillard, qu^elle rEsumera 
dans des confErences de la fondation Schlumberger au College de France en 1945, 
porte successivement sur la vie rurale en Egypte byzantine, puis dans les autres 
parties de l’Empire, du VIII®s., aux ComnEnes; sous les Comnenes et les Anges; sous 
les PalEologues; et se termine par un chapitre sur la vie journaliEre dans le monde 
rural byzantin. Un article du mEme auteur, dans ßtudes byz., I (1943), 74-84, touche 
au niEme domaine: “La politique de Michel VIII PalEologue k PEgard des 
monastEres.^^ 

La thEse de P. Lemerle, qu^il a brillamment soutenue en EtE 1945, apportera une 
contribution importante E, plus d^un aspect de Phistoire intErieure byzantine. Une 
Partie considErable de son livre, actuellement sous presse, est consacrEe E Phistoire 
de la ville de Philippes et de la MacEdoine orientale, depuis le dEbut de notre Ere 
jusqu’E la conquEte turque (Philippi christiani^ Hude sur Phistoire de Philippes et 
de la Macedoine orientale ä Vepoque chrHienne et byzantine^ et sur Varchitecture de 
VOrient chrHien au F® et au FZ® sihcle^ env. 750 p. et Album de 80 p., chez de Boccard). 

D’autres aspects de Phistoire intErieure ont fait Pobjet d’un certain nombre 
d’Etudes monographiques plus rapides. L. BrEhier, “Les empereurs byzantins 
dans leur vie privEe,” Rev. Hist.j CLXXXVIII (1940), 1-25) et: “L’enseignement 
classique et Penseignement religieux E Byzance,” Rev. d*Hist. et de philos. relig. de 
la Fac. de Thtol. protest. de VUniver. de Strasbourg, 1941, p. 34-69. R. Guilland, 
“Les eunuques dans Pempire byzantin. Etüde de titulature et de prosopographie 
byzantines, Etudes byz., I (1943), 196-238); du mEme, “Fonctions et dignitEs des 
eunuques” {ibid., II (1944), 185-225). Les deux mEmoires de M, Guilland, tres 
documentEs, qu’il consacre aux eunuques-dignitaires de PEmpire, seront suivis par 
un troisiEme et dernier article. II traitera des eunuques ayant la Charge de maltre 
d’hötel, d’Echanson et de concierge de Palais (dans Etudes Byz., III). Un sujet 
apparentE a EtE traitE par le regrettE A. Vogt, “Le protospathaire de la phiale et 
la marine byzantine,” Echos d^Orient, XXXIX (1941-42), p. 328-332. La topographie 
historique de Constantinople a Egalenent occupE A. Vogt, “Notes de topographie 
byzantine: 1. Au grand palais. 2. Ste-Marie de la Diaconesse. 3. Le palais pa- 
triarcal,” Echos d'Orient, XXXIX, 1940, p. 78-90), ainsi que R. Janin, “Etudes de 
topographie byzantine: Les citernes d’AEtius, d’Aspar et de Bonus,” Etudes byz., 
I (1943), 85-115); “Topographie de Constantinople byzantine: le port Sophien et 
les quartiers environnants” {ibid., pp. 116-151). 

Relevons, enfin, un chapitre de Phistoire de la MorEe, dans R. Loenertz, “Pour 
Phistoire du PEloponese au XIV® siede (1382-1404),” Etudes byz., I (1943), 152-196) 
et plusieurs Etudes du R- P. Goubert: “Maurice et PArmEnie. Note sur le lieu d’ori- 
gine et la famille de Pempereur Maurice (582-602),” Echos d’Orient, XXXIX (1941- 
42), 383-413); “L’aventure de Gondovald et les monnaies franques de Pempereqi^ 
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Maurice.—Un second Gondovald: Syagrius.—Note sur le triens Viennois frapp^ 
au nom de Maurice,” ihid.y p. 414-457). Du m^me auteur, une ^tude bien docu- 
ment^e sur ‘‘Byzance et TEspagne visigothique (554-711),” dans Stüdes hyz., II 
(1944), 5-78. Dans, Schos d^Orient, XXXIX (1940), 161-175, E. Dalleggio d^Alessio 
Studie et commente les versions diverses du “Trait^ entre les G^nois de Galata 
et Mehmet II” (l®*" Juin 1453). 

Tous les autres ouvrages et articles touchant Thistoire byzantine—et c’est la 
majorit^—sont consacr^s ä Thistoire religieuse de Byzance. II y a tout d’abord deux 
th^ses de doctorat es-lettres. Celles de M. Giet (Les idees et Vaction sociale de S. 
BasiUj 1941; Sasimes^ une mtprise de S. Basile-y 1941) Interessent moins les etudes 
byzantines 4 proprement parier que la critique theologique de l’oeuvre du grand 
Cappadocien. Par contre, le livre de R. Devreesse, Le patriarcat d*Antioche depuis 
la paix de Vßglise jusqxCä la conquite arahe (Lecoffre Gabalda et c*® 1945, XIX 340 p.) 
reconstruit un morceau d’histoire eccl^siastique d^une importance considerable et 
apporte des quantites de faits nouveaux relatifs au christianisme en Syrie et dans les 
provinces voisines. Une premi^re partie du livre est consacree ä Thistoire religieuse 
du patriarcat; une deuxieme, plus etendue, est reserv^e aux fastes episcopaux, aux 
centres chretiens et 4 leurs monuments. 

Plusieurs revues se sont partage les articles de R. Devreesse, tous relatifs 4 This- 
toire de l'Eglise dans differentes provinces byzantines- ”Le christianisme dans la 
peninsule Sinaitique, des origines k Tarriv^e des Musulmans,” (Rev. Bibl.^ 1940, pp. 
205-223); *‘L*Eglise d^Afrique durant Toccupation byzantine,” Melanges d*Arch. 
et d^Hist.y publ. par Tficole frangaise de Rome, 1940, pp. 143-166); christianisme 
dans le Sud Palestinien* N^geb,” Rev. des Sciences relig.f 1940, pp. 235-251); *‘Les 
anciens ev^chäs de Palestine,” (Memorial LagrangCj 1940, pp. 217-227). 

C^est l’histoire de l’figlise ^galement et Torthodoxie byzantines qui font Tobjet 
d’un livre du R. P. Jugie destine 4 un public plus large (Le schisme byzantine chez 
Lethiellieux, 1941) et de la plupart des articles savants des RR.PP. Assomptionistes, 
dans leur revue Echos d^Orient (depuis 1940, deux fascicules parus, t. XXXIX, n° 
197-198, Janvier-Juin 1940 et n° 199-200, 1941-1942) remplac^e en 1943 par Etudes 
Byzantines (parus* t.I, 1943 et t.II, 1944). En voici le relev6, par fascicules de ces 
publications (sauf bien entendu les articles qui figurent supra sous d*autres 
rubriques). 

ßckos d^Orientj XXXIX, 1940: S. Salaville, “Formes oum^thodes de priere d^aprös 
un Byzantin du XIV® siede, Theolepte de Philadelphie,” pp. 1-25; V. Laurent, 
^‘Romeet Byzance sous le pontificat de Cölestin III” (1191-1198), pp. 25-58; V. Lau¬ 
rent, “Une lettre dogmatique de Tempereur Isaac TAnge au primat de Hongrie,” 
pp. 59-77, M. Jugie, “Barlaam est-il nö catholique? suivi d*une note sur la dato de as 
mort,” pp. 100-125; J. Gouillard, “L^acrostiche spirituel de Thöognoste (XIV® s.?),” 
pp. 126-137. 

Schos d^Orienti XXXIX, 1941-1942: V. Grumel, “Le schisme de Grögoire de Syra- 
cuse,” pp. 257-267; S. Salaville, “L^öpiclöse africaine,” pp. 268-282; M. Jugie, “Deux 
homdies patriotiques pseudöpigraphiques: S. Athanase sur TAnnonciation; S. 
Modeste de Jerusalem sur la Dormition,” pp. 283-289; M. Th. Disdier, “Jean de 
Carpathos: Thomme, Foeuvre, la doctrine” (2® article), pp. 290-311; M. E. Lauziöre, 
“Les Thöotokies coptes,” p. 312-327; V. Grumel, “L*affaire de Löon de Chalcödoine; 
le döcret ou semeioma d^Alexis I®*" Comnöne” (1086), pp. 333-341; V. Grumel, “Un 
document canonique inödit du patriarche Nicolas III Grammatikos: les röponses ä 
Fövöque de Zötounion,” pp. 342-348; S. Salaville, “ ‘L^Explication de la Messe’ de 
1’Armenien Chosrov” (950), Thhologie et Liturgie^ p. 349-382. 

Stüdes Byzantines 1,1943: S. Salaville, “ Vues sotöriologiques chez Nicolas Cabasi- 
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las,” pp. 5-57; V. Laurent, ^^L^^rection de la m^tropole d’Athenes et le Statut eccMsi- 
atique de L’Illyricum au VIII® s.,” pp. 5S-72; V. Grumel, ”Le xcpZ ixeraSkffttav 
et le patriarche de Constantinople Dosith^e,” pp. 239-249; V. Grumel, “La Chrono¬ 
logie des patriarches de Constantinople de 1111 4 1206,” pp. 250-270. 

ßtudes Byzantines II, 1944; M. Th. Disdier, “Le t^moignage spirituel de Thalassius 
de Libye,” pp. 79-118; S. Salaville, “La vie monastique grecque au d^but du XIV® s. 
d^apres un discours in^dit de Th^olepte de Philadelphie,” pp. 119-125; V. Grumel, 
“L’affaire de L^on de Chalc^doine: le Chrysobulle d'Alexis I®*" sur les objets sacr^s,” 
pp. 126-133; R. Janin, “Les sanctuaires de Byzance sous la domination latine” 
(1204-1261), p. 134-184.) (Je n^ai relev^ que les articles originaux, ä Texclusion par 
cons^quent des comptes rendus et notes bibliographiques.) 

C’est encore aux ßtudes de l’histoire religieuse byzantine mais consider^e d^un 
point de vue plus original qu’appartient Texcellent mtooire de A. Frolov, sur ‘^La 
d^dicace de Constantinople dans la tradition byzantine,” Rev. Hist. Relig.^ CXXVII 
(1944), pp. 61-127 (Souvenir de la d^dicace paienne et r^cits l^gendaires sur une dädi- 
cace chr^tienne). 

Si gräce ä l’activit^ de l’^quipe des RR.PP.Assomptionistes,lareligionbyzantinea 
fait l’objet d^un nombre ^lev^ de travaux d^^rudition, la mtoe activit6 intense s'est 
manifest^e chez les arch^ologues. Dans cette autre brauche trös vivante des ßtudes 
byzantines, on retrouve les mtoes cat^gories de publications: synth^se, documents, 
recherches. 

Les ann^es de guerre n^ont vu paraltre qu^un seul et tres bref apergu g^n^ral, par 
P. Lemerle, Le style byzantin (Larousse, 1943). On trouvera, en outre, une esquisse 
de la peinture byzantine refugi^e en Italic pendant la crise iconoclaste, dans E. M41e, 
Rome et ses vieilles eglises (Flammarion, 1943), et maintes indications qui Interessent 
Farch^ologie byzantine dans Ren^ Villiard, Recherches sur les origines de la Rome 
chrHienne^ Mäcon, 1941. 

Plusieurs ouvrages sont exclusivement ou principalement des publications de 
documents. On rangera dans cette cat^gorie: le dernier volume (II, 2, 1942) des 
ßglises rupestres de la Cappadoce, par G. de Jerphanion; Miniatures byzantines de la 
Bibliothkque Nationale (66 photographies in^dites), par A. Grabar (Van Oest, 1940); 
Les Miniatures du Gregoire Nazianze de VAmbrosienne (Ambrosianus 49-50), par le 
m^me (Van Oest, 1943: seul TAlbum de 80 pl. a paru). Sur le point de paraitre- 
G. Millet, Broderies religieuses de style byzantin, 216 pl., description, index (Presses 
Universitaires); J. Lassus, Itinkraire archhologique dans le Nord du Djebel Sem^dn 
(4tude de sites n^glig^s par les deux exp^ditions am^ricaines, (Geuthner). 

Parmi les monographies d’arch^ologie byzantine, c’est la th^se de J. Lassus qui 
est la plus consid^rable: Les sanctuaires chrHiens de Syrie (Geuthner, 1945). Elle 
est consacr^e ä. Tarchitecture chr^tienne dans ce pays et aux rapports entre l’art et le 
culte liturgique. On sait qu’une autre th^se, celle de P. Lemerle (v. supra), com- 
prendra ^galement une partie tr^s importante reserv^e 4 Tarchitecture des Eglises du 
V® et du VI® siecles et une publication des r^sultats des fouilles sur Templacement 
de deux basiliques de Philippes en Mac^doine. L^ouvrage de Juliette Renaud, Le 
cycle de VApocalypse de Dionysiou (Presses Univ., 1943) a pour objet principal Tinter- 
pr^tation byzantine de gravures occidentales. Sous le titre Le Martyrium, recherches 
sur le culte des reliques et Vart religieuz ä la fin de VAntiquitt et au haut moyen-dge, 
A. Grabar fera paraitre prochainement (publ. par le College de France) un ample 
volume oü il Studie Tinfluence de la d^votion aux corps saints et aux lieux saints sur 
l’architecture et Fimagerie chr^tienne du premier mill^naire, dans toutes les parties 
de la chr^tient4. 

On stattend 4 voir sortir des presses prochainement une petite monographie de 
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j. Millet, La dalmatique da Vatican qui comprendra une recherche sur l’iconographie 
]u Jugement Dernier (Presses Univ.), tandis que che^ Laurens, la collection des 
ninuscules Memoranda s^enrichira bientot d’une plaquette posthume de Ch. Diehl 
ionsacr^e ä. Mistra. Une partie de la recherche de J. Baltrusaitis, Ueglise cloisonnee 
m Orient et en Occident (Van Oest, 1941) est consacr^e k des ^glises de Byzance et de 
^Orient chr^tien. 

C^est hors de France, dans la Cit^ du Vatican, en 1940, que G. de Jerphanion a fait 
oaraitre la luxueuse monographie; Les miniatures dumanuscrit syriaque n^669dela 
Bibi. Vaticane {Codices e Vaticanis selecti, XXV). Le mßme auteur consacre un 
v^olume analogue k un missel du XIV® s. qui, quoique sorti d’un atelier parisien, pout 
int^resser l’arch^ologie byzantine: k paraitre prochainement, sous le titre; Le Missel 
de la Ste-Chapelle ä la Bibi, de Dijon {Doc. paleogr.^ typogr., iconogr. publies par la 
Soc. des Amis de la Bibi, de Lyon.). 

Et voici, enfin, group^s par noms d^auteurs (dans Fordre alphab^tique) les articles 
des revues et des rocueils consacr^s 4 Farch^ologie byzantine et 4 l’art des domaines 
v^oisins: 

A. Frolov: ‘^Emaux cloisonn^s de l’^poque post-byzantine/’ (deux articles dans 
Cahiers ArcheologiqueSy I (Paris, 1945) et II, sous presse).—“Une inscription bulgare 
in^dite” (sur une croix pectorale), Rev. £t. Slaves, XXI (1944), p. 97-111).—Articles 
sous presse: “Eglise Rouge de Perustica,” (Bulletin of the Byzantine Instituiet Paris, 
I); “Ste-Marthe ou la Mere de Dieu? (sur une fresque de Neredicy), ibid.\ “Deux 
^glises byz. d’apres des sermons peu connus de L§on VI le Sage^^ (ßtudes byz., III). 

A. Grabar: “L’art religieux et l’Empire byzantin 4 l’^poque des Mac^doniens, 
Annuaire (1939-1940) de la Section des Sciences religieuses de VEcole des Hautes Etudes ), 
pp. 5-37; “Les fresques de la synagogue de Doura-Europos,’^ Comptes-Rendus de 
VAcad. Inscr. et Belles-Letires (1941), p. 77-90; “Le theme religieux des fresques de la 
synagogue de Doura,” Rev. Hist. Relig., CXXIII, 2-3 (1941), 143-192 et CXXIV, 
1 (1941), 5-35; “Cath^drales multiples et groupements d’^glises en Russie,’’ Rev. 
ßt. Slaves, XX (1942), 91-120; “Plotin et les origines de l’esth^tique m^di^vale,” 
Cahiers ArcheoL, I, 1945; “Une fresqu^ visigothique et Ficonographie du silence, 
ibid.; “Les ambons Syriens et la fonction liturgique de la nef dans les ^glises an- 
tiques,“ ibid.; “Saint-Front de P^rigueux et les 4glises byzantines en forme de 
croix ,Bulletin Soc. Nat. Antiquaires de France, 1941, pp. 200-201; “Les d^corations 
aniconiques de Baouit,” ibid., 1942, p. 180; “Notes sur les mosaiques et les fresques 
carolingiennes,” ibid., 1944, sous presse; “Notes sur les fresques de la nef 4 St-Savin- 
sur-Gartempe,” ibid., Janvier 1945, sous presse; “Ste-Sophie d^Edesse d^apres une 
Sugitha syriaque,” Cahiers Archeolog., II, sous presse; (en collaboration avec Ch.-H. 
Puech), “Le reliquaire de sainte Foy de Conques et les martyrs trönant,” Cahiers 
ArcheoL, II, sous presse. 

G. de Jerphanion, “Traces d’influences orientales dans les manuscrits illuströs 
de la bibliotheque de Lyon,“ Comptes Rendus de VAcad. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 
1943, p. 177-193; “La croix d^Herculanura (?),“ Orientalin christiana periodica, VII 
(1941), 5-35; “Sur F^glise de St-Sim6on Stylite au Djebel Sem'än,^’ ibid., IX (1943), 
203-211; Voyez aussi plusieurs recensions de livres, ibid., VI (1940) 150-197; Bulletin 
d^archeologie chrH. et byz., VIII. 

A. Piganiol, “L’hömisphairion et Fomphalos des Lieux Saints,“ Cahiers ArcheoL 
I (1945). 

W. Seston, “Le Jugement Dernier au mausol^e de Galla Placidia,“ ibid. 

May Vieillard, “Les canons d^^vang^liaires de la Basse Antiquit^,” ibid. 

Signaions, en outre, un article de numismatique: D*" Longuet, “Une monnaio de 
Jean V ou Jean VI,” Rev. Namism, VI (1942), 111-116), et un mtooire de musico- 
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logie: R. Aigrain, Musicologie byzantiuCj^ Rev. Et. Grecques, LIV (1941), 81-121 et 
270-274. 

II convient enfin de mentionner un certain nombre de publications qui, sans ^tre 
consacr^es k Byzance, ne raanqueront pas de rendre Service aux byzantinologues. 

L^^tude de M. Canard, Uimperialisme des Fatimides et Byzance (communiquee 
en Janvier 1945 a l’Institut d’Etudes Orientales d’Alger) paraitra dans les Annales 
du m^me Institut.—Une autre par le meme auteur, sur Une description de Constanti- 
nople par Harun ihn Yahyä (comm. en 1943 au meme Institut) sera imprim^e dans le 
tome II de Vasiliev (v. supra, sources). 

La thöse de Claude Gaben, La Syrie du Nordä Vepoque des Croisades et la princi- 
paute franque d^Antioche (Geuthner, 1940, 768 p.) Interesse directement l’histoire 
byzantine de cette Periode. On trouvera dans A. Gabriel, Voyages archMogiques 
dans la Turquie orientale (De Boccard, 1940, 374 p. et 109 pl.), des indications pr6- 
cieuses sur les fortifications byzantines d^Amida et de Martyropolis. La monographie 
de J. SauvagetjLd mosquee omeyyade de Medine: Hude sur lesorigines architecturales 
de la mosquee et de la basihque (sous presse chez Van Oest) comprend une 4tude 
nouvelle des origines de L<5glise ä. plan basilical qui d^riverait des salles d^audience 
basilicales byzantines et roinaines. La these du meme auteur, Alep. Essai sur 
le dtveloppement d^une grande ville syrienne des origines du milieu du XIX* sibcle 
(Geuthner, 1941) consacre un chapitre sp(5cial ä la ville byzantine et ä ses monuments. 

Toujours par J. Sauvaget, plusieurs articles d’archeologie omeyyade, recherches 
d’approche en vue d’un ouvrage d’ensemble sur les “Chateaux omeyyades de Syrie: 
1°: Chateaux de Syrie,” Journal Asiatique, 1939, pp. 1-59); 2°, ‘‘Argenteries ‘sas- 
sanides,^ ” Melanges Asiatiques, 1940, pp. 19-57; 3°, “Les ruines omeyyades de ‘An 
jar,^ ” Bull, du MusH de Beyrouih, t. III; 4®, “Notes de topographie omeyyade,” 
Syria sous presse).—Les chäteaux omeyyades ont fait Tobjet d’un article deH. Stern 
dont le texte avait et^ envoy^ en 1941 ä. LArs Islaviica (Univ. de Michigan). 

M. Dupont-Sommer publie dans Cahiers Archtol., II (sous presse) une traduction 
frangaise, avec commentaire philologique, d^une Sughita syriaque qui comprend 
une description de Ste-Sophie d’Edesse. 

Pour donner une id^e tant soit peu fidele de l’activit^ des byzantinistes frangais 
pendant la guerre, nous avons cru devoir mentionner, ä c6t4 des livres, et des articles 
parus, tous leurs ouvrages, particulierement nombreux, qui d^posds chez un im- 
primeur, n’arrivent pas 4 sortir des presses faute de courant ^lectrique, de papier ou 
d’ouvriers. Mais il y a aussi les 4tudes, et notamment les recherches de longue 
haieine, que les circonstances ont emp^ch^ de finir et qui pourtant ont tenu une place 
importante dans les travaux de plus d'un 4rudit. Je me permettrai de citer quelques- 
unes de ces recherches, celles que leurs auteurs ont bien voulu me signaler. 

C^est ainsi que M*^® Rouillard a entrepris des recherches, avec M. Jean Longnon, 
sur la Periode de la domination latine; elles ont port4 sur des questions de diplo¬ 
matique et sur l’organisation agraire, d'apres l’etude comparöe des documents latins 
et byzantins. Une autre recherche a pour objet le mode d’exploitation des terres 
par les colons dans la Periode qui a suivi le VIII® siede (ä ce propos, la question du 
vbfio^ yectipyiKoi a ^t^ reprise et ses donnees compar^es k celles des vies de saints 
et des documents d’archives). Autres recherches encore, sur les domaines monas- 
tiques en Egypte et sur certains passages des documents d’archives qui nous rensei- 
gnent sur l’habitation byzantine. Enfin, M*'® Rouillard continue ä prdparer le tome 
II des Actes de Lavra. 

M. Guilland a continue la traduction de Jean Cantacuzbne, pour la collection 
G. Bud^, ainsi que la pr^paration de son grand ouvrage d’ensemble sur la litterature 
byzantine. 
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C^est une Edition des Gloses nomiques k laquelle travaille M. Dain, qui avait 
commenc^ cette ^tude en collaboration avec le regrett^ P. Noailles. 

M. Lemerle a en preparation: un Jean VI Cantacuzhne (pour Albin Michel) et un 
volume de Studia byzantina /, Stude sur Vhistoire et les archives du couvent d^Es- 
phigmenou (quelques in^dits de ce couvent ont ^t^ le point de d^part de ce travail. 

Le R. P. Paul Goubert pr^pare une th^se sur l’empereur Maurice, sous la direction 
de M. L. Br^hier. 

M. Canard ach^ve un travail sur la dynastie syro-mtsopotamienne des Hamdamides 
du X® s., dont certains chapitres ont trait aux diverses relations des Hamdamides 
avec Byzance. Pour une ^ch^ance plus lointaine, il pr^pare un travail sur les Rela- 
tions entre VEgypte musulmane et Byzance. 

Plusieurs Stüdes sont sur le chantier chez M. Frolov: un Catalogue raisonnt d^une 
Collection de croix et d’images pectorales conservees d Vatopbdi (Mission Millet, 1918); 
une ^tude d^ensemble sur les reliquaires de la Vraie Croix une ttude des legendes en 
ahreviations accompagnani les Images de la croix et, enfin, ^une ^ude du theme icono- 
graphique de la Vier ge ** Znamenie.^^ 

M. Grabar continue la preparation du volume de texte qui compietera Palbum, 
dejä. paru, de son Gr’egoire de Nazianze de VAmhrosienne (v. supra). II travaille k 
un petit volume sur les Fresques de Baoult et k un autre sur les Baplistkres, architec- 
ture, images et culte. II pr^pare, en outre, une monographie sur PImage dans le 
culte chretien, les Iconophiles et les Iconoclastes. 

Andr6 Grabar 

Paris, 1945 


Note 

Je me permets d^ajouter 4 ce magnifique tableau de l’activite des byzantinistes 
frang'ais quelques lignes du modeste auteur de cette note, empruntu 4 un lettre de 
juillet 1945: 

Malgr^ tout, j^ai r^ussi ä maintenir mon enseignement 4 PEcole des Haiites 
Etudes et mßme ä. travailler scientifiquement d’une fa^on assez intense. Quelques 
articles, deux publications de manuscrits byzantins enlumin^s et un livre de 400 
pages SOUS presse (sur le Martyrium, recherches sur les rapports entre le culte des 
corps saints et des lieux saints, d’une part, et, de Pautre, Parchitecture et Pimag- 
erie chr^tienne, k leurs d^buts)—voici le fruit de mes Etudes de temps de guerre. 
Le livre sur Le Martyrium surtout est ce que je crois apporter de nouveau,— 
une espece de pendant chr^tien au travail sur PEmpereur dans Part byzantin 
de 1936. Par ailleurs, j’ai pr^par^ et mis en marche une collection de recueils 
qui, SOUS le titre de Cahiers ArcMologiques, offriront des etudes sur Parch^ologie 
pal^o-chr^tienne, byzantine et latine du haut moyen-äge, avec Paccent port6 
sur des problemes comparatistes et sur les recherches d’arch^ologie religieuse et 
^‘id^ologique.” Le premier Cahier paraltra en Octobre; le 2e est en composition. 
... Autre entreprise pr^par^e pendant Poccupation et dont je commence la röalisa- 
tion, avec un groupe de fideles: une Cartoth^que des ^difices chr^tiens d’Orient 
et d’Occident ant^rieurs 4 Pan mil. A ma connaissance, cela n’existe nulle part et 
pourra rendre de grands Services. Je prolonge et modernise ainsi la “Collection 
byzantine et chr^tienne” que M. Millet avait fond^e 4 PEcole des Hautes 
Etudes. 


[H. G.J 
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“Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Said d^Antioche, continuateur de Said-ibn-Bitriq, 6dit6e 
et traduite en frangais par. J. Kratchkovsky et A. A. Vasiliev,” 

Patrologia orientaliSy XXIII. 

(Rev.) F. W. Buckler. HarunuH Rashid and Charles the Great. 

Amer. Hist. Review, XXXVII, 583-584, 

1933 

“Justin I (518-527) and Abyssinia,” 

Byzant. Zeitschrift, XXXIII, 67-77. 

“On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 

Byzantion, VIII, 584r-604. 

“Notes on the History of Trebizond in the seventh Century,” 

Eis Mviifitiv X. XafjLTTpov (In Memoriam Spyridon Lambros), Athens, pp. 29-34. 

1934 

(Rev.) G. Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft im römischen Reich des 4 ten Jhdts. n. ehr.* 
Classical Philology, XXIX, 259-261. 

(Rev.) W. Hartke, De saeculi quarti exeuntis historiarum scriptorihus quaestiones. 
Leipzig, 1932. 

Classical Philology, XXIX, 173. 

(Rev.) M. Spinka. A History of Christianity in the Balkans. Chicago, 1933. 

The Journal of Religion, XIV, 213. 
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Byzance et les Arahes. I. 

L’Institut de Philologie et d^histoire orientales, Brussells, XV, 451, ctp., 8°. 
“Jörg of Nuremberg, a writer Contemporary with the fall of Constantinople (1453),” 
Byzantion, X, 205-209. 

“A Note on Pero Tafur.” 

Byzantion, X, 65-66, 
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“The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond,” 

Speculum, XI, 3-37. 

“Expositio totius mundi. An anonymous geographic treatise of the fourth Cen¬ 
tury A.D., 

Seminarium Kondakovianum, VIII, 1-39. 

IlaMflTH B.H. SirarapcKoro, 

Seminarium Kondakovianum, VIII, 280-282. 

The Goths in the Crimea 

Cambridge, Mass. VII, 292 pp., 8°. 

“Justinian^s Digest. In Commemoration of the 1400th Anniversary of the Publi- 
cation of the Digest (A.D. 533-1933),” 

Studi Bizantini e Neollenici, V, 711-734. 
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Preface to the work of Princess N. Andronnikova-Toumanova, Anion Chekhov; the 
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Columbia University Press, New York. 

(Rev.) G. Millet and D. Talbot Kice,Byzantine painting ai Trebizond. London, 1936. 
Classical Weekly, XXX, No. 21, 238. 

“The opening stages of the Anglo-Saxon Immigration to Byzantium in the eleventh 
Century,” 

Seminarium Kondakovianum, IX, 39-70. 
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(Rev.) Ch. Diehl and Geo. Mar^aiSj Le monde oriental de S95 d 1081, (Hiatoire du 
Moyen Age, vol. III), Paris, 1936. 

Byz.-Neugriechische Jahrbücher^ 1937, 114-119, 

1938 

“Mesarites as a Source,*' 

Speculunij XIII, 180-182. 

1940 

*‘The Empire of Trebizond in History and Literature.” 

Byzantion, XV (1940-1941; American Series, vol, I), 316-377. 

(Rev.) M. V. Levchenko. HcTopim BnaaHTHH. KpaiKHö o^epK. 

(A History of Byzantium: a Brief Sketch.) 

Byzantion, XV, 489-495. 
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**The Life of St. Theodore of Edessay” 

Byzantiony XVI, fase. 1 (1942-1943), 165-225. 

“Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: West and East,” Byzantiony XVI, fase. 2 
(1942-1943), 462-502. 

1943 

“An Edict of the Emperor Justinian II, September, 688,” 

Speculuniy XVIII, 1-13. 

1931-1935 

Articles in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences on J. P. Fallmerayer, G. Finlay, 
K. Krumbacher, Theodosius I, Theodosius II, F.I. Uspenskil, V. G. Vasilevskil. 
Note : This bibliography is based on the list appearing in the Seminarium Konda- 
kovianum (vol. X [1938], pp. 12-17), with additions and corrections made in con- 
sultation with Professor Vasiliev. All scientific publications by Professor Vasiliev 
in Byzantine and related studies are included. 


THE PHONIKON AND OTHER BYZANTINE TAXES 
A correction to Andr6 Mirambel’s 

“Blood Vengeance in Southern Greece and among the Slavs,” Byzantion, XVI, 389 
Andr6 Mirambel, quoting a passage from the ChryaobuU of Andronicus II (1299 A.D.) translates it "with 
the exception of provisioning of com, construction of castles, mountain Ufe, vendetta" (p. 389). 

Andr^ Mirambel, whose article was written in 1940 in London, did not know a parallel passage in another 
ChrjwbuU of the same emperor published in Byzantion, XV (1941), 187-207. Alexander’s scholarly publica- 
tion, it is true, is cited in Mirambel's article. But the refcrence was added by the editor of Byzantion. I 
should have aJtered Mirambers mistranslation in connection with the new text and Alexander's remarks on the 
technical sense of the expressions used in it. Professor Peter Charanis rightly observes that the correct transla- 
tion should be "with the exception of the taxes called at^arkia, kadroktiaia, orike and phonos.^* The K€4pä\aiw 
ipdwow, called more often^opic'i', sometimes (pityw, was a fine for murder and consisted in the confis- 
cation of part or all of the movable property of the culprit. Whatever the origin and history of the vendetta 
may have been in mediaeval Greece, no information can be gained about it from the official pronouncemente 
oonoeming the pfconifcon. Cf. G. RouiUard & A. Soloviev, "ro, tpovuMv, IJne infiuenct slatie zur le droit 
pinal byzantin,'* MvijPoovt^a UarvooMa (Athens, 1924), pp. 221-232. 

H. G. 


1 ^orov. 

* 66int 



